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ERS  at  SAINT  MICHAEL  S,  ARIZONA. 

' A A 


1913. 

PRICE  25  CENTS. 


• * - P 


1 trill  take  pleasure  in  sending  genuine  Navajo 
J blanket  a on  approval  to  any  party  furnishing 
yood  references . 1 am  a Navajo  Indian  and  loca- 
ted on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservatwn  where  these 
blankets  are  made.  I da  not  handle  an  inferior 
grade  which  is  often  made  only  to  sell  quickly. 
I rut  handle  the  finest  mir  tribe  is  able  to  produce. 

Ymtr  money  refunded  if  blankets  are  not  satis- 
fartory  and  as  represented. 


Terms:  Cash  with  order. 

Sizes:  All  sizes  up  to  4 feet  in 
width;  length:  5 to  8 feet. 

Other  s!se«  mode  to  order. 

Prices  range  from  $8  to  $25  each. 

INFORMATION  GLADLY  FURNISHED. 
NELSON  GORMAN 

CHIN  LEE,  Arizona. 


I-  A.  RIORDAN,  President. 


M.  J.  RIORDAN,  Secretary. 


ARIZONA  LUMBER 


AND 


T I M B E R C O M RAX  Y 


ESTABLISHED  1881. 

^ OLDEST  MANUFACTURING  INSTITUTION  IN  ARIZONA. 


'Manufacturers  of  Native  Pine  Lumber 


Flagstaff, 


Arizona. 
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WHEN  YOU  GO 
'ifr  VIA  SANTA  FE  tf 
YOU  MAY  VISIT  •S' 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


WONDERS 


THE  GRAND  CANYON  OF  ARIZONA 

OVER  A MILE  DEEP  13  MILES  WIDE 

317  MILES  LONG 
COLORED  LIKE  A SUNSET . 

— TO  THE  VERY  RIM  IN  A PULLMAN  CAR— 

YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

RA1LROAJ)  TO  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  PARK 

EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  YEAR  NOW 
A WONDERLAND  OF  TOWERING  CLIFFS  AND 
STUPENDOUS  WATER  FALLS 


We  have  beautifully  illustrated  folders  that  tell  of  these 
places. — May  I send  them  to  you  ? 


i.  J.  BYRNE,  A.  P.  T.  M.  Santa  Fe  Rr. 

Los  Angeles , California. 
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CANYON  DE  CHELLEY 
TRADING  STORE 
J.  J.  KIRK,  prop. 

SITUATED  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  HISTORIC  CANYONS 
DE  CHELLEY  AND  DEL  MUERTO, 

I have  exceptional  facilities 
FOR 

Old  Style  and  Fine  Modem  Navajo  Blankets,  Navajo  Basketry, 
and  Old  Style  and  Modern  Navajo  Silverware. 

I can  also  take  care  of  and.  outfit  small  parties  of  tourists 
who  desire  to  take  in  the  sights 
of  the  most  marvelous  canyons  of  the  world. 

P.  0.  Address:  CHIN  LEE,  Arizona. 

Railroad  Station,  GALLUP,  New  Mexico. 

W.  M.  BICKEL 

United  States  Licensed  Indian  Trader 

Fort  Defiance,  Arizona. 

DEALER  IN 

d5bd3x^5bt^Rid5bd5bd5bdR3dRjd5bc^  — — ifedgxSbdB3dibd5bd5bd5bdSbd5bdg>dRHgi 

General  Merchandise 

& Navajo  Blankets. 


MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
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THE  STATE  NATIONAL  BANK 
of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITORY 

AND 

DEPOSITORY  OF  THE  SANTA  FE  RAILROAD. 


Only  nine  years  old 

and 

the  second  largest  Bank  in  the  State. 


WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  ACCOUNT  NO  MATTER  HOW  LARGE  OR  SMALL. 


CURT  CRONEMEYER 

DEALER  IN 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

INDIAN  TRADER 

XA  VAJO  BLANKETS,  SILVERWARE,  ZUNI  AND  MOQVI  POTTERY 

INDIAN  CURIOS. 


Stores  at 
Sanders, 

Allantown, 

APACHE  COUNTY.  ARIZONA 


cibiSbdibdib^OMSbcibdibdib 

Post  Office: 


MANUELITO,  New  Mexico 


WOOL,  HIDES,  PELTS. 
GOAT  SKINS. 

LIVE  STOCK 
Bought  and  Sold 
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Navajo  Blankets 


The  great  beauty  and  antiquity  of  these  Navajo  blankets  has  given  them  a world-wide 
reputation.  No  fabrics  produced  by  native  peoples  in  any  portion  of  the  world  surpass 
the  genuine  Navajo  blankets  in  richness,  beauty  and  durability. 

The  finest  Persian  and  Indian  rugs , although  perhaps  more  dainty  and  exquisite , possess  no 
greater  strength  of  design  and  no  greater  durability  or  suitability  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
fabric  was  intended. 

This  reputation  of  the  Navajo  weaves  extends  back  as  far  as  the  first  white  occupation 
of  the  Southwest.  The  early  trappers  and  traders,  nearly  a century  ago,  learned  the 
worth  of  these  fabrics.  The  weavers  however,  were  situated  in  a distant  and  little 
known  part  of  the  world.  Hence  it  was  but  recently  that  the  Navajo  products  came  into 
prominence  in  the  Eastern  states. 

At  once  there  sprang  up  such  a demand  for  them  that  unscrupulous  dealers  took  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  of  those  desiring  to  purchase  such  goods.  Cheap  and  gaudy  blankets , loosely  put  to - 
y ether — made  here , there  and  everywhere— have  been  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  Unless  one  has  given 
study  to  the  matter , it  is  easy  to  be  deceived. 

I point  to  my  long  residence  and  my  eriended  references  in  this  country  as 
guaranty  of  my  sincerity  and  honesty. 

I have  been  at  the  greatest  pains  to  perpetuate  the  old  patterns , colors  and  weaves , now'  so  ra- 
pidly passing  out  of  existence  even  in  the  memory  of  the  best  weavers . 

J.  L.  HUBBELL 

INDIAN  TRADER 
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& Indian  Curios 


I have  even  at  times  unraveled  some  of  the  old  genuine  Navajo  blankets  to  show  these 
modern  weavers  how  the  pattern  was  made.  I can  guarantee  the  reproduction  of  these 
antique  patterns.  The  next  thing  to  possessing  a genuine  old  blanket  is  owning  one  made 
exactly  on  the  pattern  of  such  blankets. 


The  old  blankets  are  passing  away,  in  the  nature  of  things.  I can 
supply  genuine  reproductions  of  the  old  weaves.  What  I tell  you  re- 
garding these  goods  will  be  the  truth,  and  you  will  in  all  cases  find 
the  prices  based  properly  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  themselves, 
with  no  misrepresentations,  no  shams  and  no  counterfeits. 


Ganado,  Apache  County,  ARIZONA. 

{Ream’s  Canon,  Arizona. 

Oraibi, 

Cedar  Springs,  “ 
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Ursuline  Academy  for  Young  Ladies 

DELI  Gil  TF  ULL  Y SITUATED 

BUILDINGS  SPACIOUS  — COMMODIOUS 

DEPARTMENTS:  Collegiate,  Academic,  Preparatory. 
COURSES:  Classical,  English,  Commercial,  Music,  Art. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORM  A 770 A\  ADDRESS: 

ARCADIA  COLLEGE,  Arcadia,  Mo. 


GEO.  ARNOT  & CO. 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

Religious  Articles 


Live  Stock  Commission  Merchants 

WOOL,  HIDES, 

PELTS,  Etc. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


Benziger  Brothers 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  SHEVE  & ANGERT 

Furniture,  Carpets, 
Bugs  all  sizes. 

: Linoleums. 


1801-1803  ELM  STREET 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A.  JANSZEN 


W.  HARPENAU 


A.  Janszen  & Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 


SPECIALTIES 


MY  OWN  TOMATOES 
SEA  FOAM  CORN 
DRUM  MAJOR  PEAS 
JERSEY  CONDENSED  MILK 
GAME  COCK  SALMON 
SUGAR  LOAF  CANNED  GOODS 


PHONES  830-832-833-834-835  MAIN 
8.  E.  COR.  SECOND  and  WALNUT 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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ST.  FRANCIS 

SERAPHIC  COLLEGE 

A private  Institution, 

Established  1858 

By 

THE  FRANCISCAN  FATHERS 

(fefibdibdibdBbdfcdtfb  -^SbdSbdibdBjcSbc^dSb 

Its  purpose  is 
to  educate  Boys  and 
Young  Men 

aspiring  to  the  Sacred 
Priesthood 
in  the  Order  of 
FRIARS  MINOR. 

dfcdflbdibdSbdfccSfany  ■ ^-tfibt&eSbdfctftt&c^ 

For  Special  Information 
Address: 

The  Rev*  FATHER  RECTOR 

ST.  FRANCIS 
SERAPHIC  COLLEGE 

1615  Vine  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Fred’k  PUSTET  & CO.  Edward  HART  CO. 


I\ibl  is  hers,  Booksel  l ers, 

EecI  esiast  iml  Furnishers . 

<~XKKK^^X~XK~X» 

436  Main  Street, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Gallup,  New  Mexico. 

Lumber,  Hardware, 

Buggies,  Wagons, 
Automobiles. 


Digitized  by ' 


CALUMET 

TEA  & COFFEE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  Illinois. 


Importers  <k  Wholesale  Dealers 

in  TEAS  and  COFFEES 
MFRS.  EXTRACTS,  COCOA , Baking  Powder 
Proprietors  of 

ARISTON  SPICE  MILLS 

We  supply  many  Institutions. 


c%c%c%d»bcSbd^3 — ❖ — 

T^U^R^Q^U^O^I^S^E,  etc. 

Wholesale  only . 

Box  805  PHOENIX,  Arizona. 


Matthew  Howell 


PREHISTORIC  POTTERY 

American  Indian  Relics  Valuable  Antiquarian  Souvenirs 


Hopi  Indian 
made  Willow 
Placques. 


Baskets,  Tribal  Ce- 
remmial  Articles 
from  the  fame  of 
the  Snake  L ancers. 


Babbitt  Brothers, 

Indian  Traders 


Indian  made 
Navajo 
Blanket  s. 


AZTEC 

INDIAN 

RELICS 


FLAGSTAFF ', 


ARIZONA , 


Silver  Work, 
Bead  Work, 


Indian 

Moccasins 


DIRECT  FROM 
THE  NAVAJO 
INDIANS 


The 

Franciscan  Missions 
of  the  Southwest. 

Official  Organ  of  the  Franciscan  Branch 

(Cincinnati  Province) 

of  the 

Preservation  Society. 

First  Number.  1913. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  1901  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith  among  Indian  children,  now 
commonly  known  as  The  Preservation  Society,  was  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  1902  the  Indian  Sentinel,  its 
official  organ,  was  published  for  the  first  time.  As  it  was,  however,  often  scarcely 
possible  for  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau  to  raise  even  sufficient  funds  for  the  Missions 
and  schools  which  are  entirely  dependent  upon  it  for  their  maintenance,  our  own 
Mission  could  not  hope  for  material  assistance  from  this  Bureau  which  itself  is  strug- 
gling for  the  very  existence  of  its  many  schools.  We  therefor  suggested  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Branch  Society,  mainly  in  the  parishes  of  our  Franciscan  Province  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  other  neighboring  parishes,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  own 
Indian  Missions  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  This  proposition  having  been  approved 
by  the  Director,  the  Rev  William  H Ketcham,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishops  who  constitute  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  our  Branch  Soci- 
ety was  established  in  1907. 

Until  this  year  the  Indian  Sentinel , the  official  organ  of  the  general  Preservation 
Society,  was  sent  to  the  members  of  our  Branch  Society,  but,  having  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Reverend  Director  of  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau,  we  have  decided  to  pub- 
lish, instead.  The  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest.  This  new  publication 
will  henceforth  be  the  official  organ  for  the  Franciscan  Branch  of  the  Preservation 
Society.  The  Society  remains  the  same  now  as  before  with  all  its  manifold  spiritual 
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FRAN  CISC  AN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST. 


advantages,  and  with  the  central  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  However,  instead  of  the  Indian  Sentinel , the  members  of  the 
Preservation  Society  will  be  supplied  with  the  Franciscan  Missions. 

There  were  good  reasons  for  abandoning  the  Indian  Sentinel  and  starting  a dis- 
tinctly Franciscan  publication  for  the  Franciscan  Branch  of  the  Society.  This  was, 
above  all;  urged  by  many  friends  of  the  labors  of  the  Franciscans  in  the  Southwest 
who  felt  that  the  Indian  Sentinel — covering  as  it  does  the  entire  Indian  missionary 
field — could  not  be  expected  to  go  into  details  on  the  grand  work  done  in  the 
Southwest  by  the  early  Franciscans.  Likewise  now  that  the  old  u Kingdom  of  Saint 
Francis  ” has  been  revived  and  his  sons  of  the  present  day  have  given  new  life  and 
vigor  to  this  kingdom,  a special  record  should  be  given  of  their  labors.  Obviously 
that  can  more  readily  be  done  in  a distinctly  Franciscan  publication.  The  members 
of  the  Franciscan  Branch  of  the  Preservation  Society  will  no  doubt  welcome  a change 
which  brings  them  in  direct  touch  with  the  work  they  have  faithfully  fostered*  in  the 
past,  and  which  no  doubt  will  enjoy  their  continued  support  in  the  future. 

In  appearance  and  general  makeup,  too,  we  have  decided  upon  a departure  from 
the  central  organ  of  the  Society,  in  a word,  we  have  wided  an  advertising  section  to 
the  magazine.  The  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  particularly  the  Navajo,  are  not  the 
lazy  lot  of  humanity  as  which  our  American  Indians  in  general  are  pictured  to  us. 
On  the  contrary,  a glance  at  the  advertising  section  shows  flourishing  business  es- 
tablishments, in  the  interior  of  the  Navajo  country  as  well  as  on  its  borders,  whose 
constituents  are  almost  exclusively  Navajo  Indians,  and  who  all  were  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  them  to  advertise.  Consequently  we  “adver- 
tise our  advertisers  ” first  of  all  to  knock  a silly  notion  in  the  head  “ that  our  South- 
western Indians  ought  to  go  to  work.  ” They  do,  and  they  keep  pretty  many  tra- 
ders “ a ’going.  ” Then  we  are  glad  to  advertise  the  products  of  our  Indians;  blan- 
kets, baskets,  pottery,  silverware,  none  of  which  they  need  be  ashamed  of,  and  all  of 
which  are  worth  while  advertising.  Finally,  too,  because  of  these  products  we  are 
often  approached  in  the  matter  of  giving  addresses  and  information  as  to  where  these 
articles  may  be  had.  Such  of  our  readers  we  can  now  refer  to  the  advertising  sec- 
tion. It  is,  however,  only  fair  that  in  writing  to  advertisers  you  mention  “ The  Fran- 
ciscan Missions.  ” 

Our  Branch  Society  now  numbers  about  5,000  members  or  more,  a fact 
which  gives  the  magazine  a good  start.  With  the  advent  of  the  new  magazine  wre 
are  quite  confident  that  the  Society  will  receive  a new  impetus.  Already  many  en- 
couraging letters  from  the  Reverend  Pastors  have  reached  us  which  bespeak  a hearty 
welcome  for  the  Franciscan  Missions,  so  that,  in  addition  to  gaining  for  the  Francis- 
can Mission  Work  in  the  Southwest  that  consideration  which  it  deserves,  the  maga- 
zine will  undoubtedly  also  largely  contribute  towards  a healthier  financial  condition 
of  the  missions. 
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Some  have  also  subscribed  in  advance,  which  leads  us  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Promoters  of  the  Society  to  the  fact  that  many  persons  who  are  not  members  of  our 
Branch  Society  will  undoubtedly  desire  the  magazine.  While  the  spiritual  advanta- 
ges of  the  Society  are  large  as  compared  with  the  small  fee  of  twenty-five  cents, 
and  it  therefor  remains  desirable  to  enrol  as  many  members  as  possible,  it  is  equally  true 
that  a large  number  of  persons  especially  friends  among  non-Catholics  will  ask  for 
the  magazine  without  desiring  to  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Preservation  Society. 

In  such  cases  we  do  not  hesitate  to  dispose  of  the  magazine,  as  the  magazine  is  not 
intended  exclusively  for  members  of  the  Preservation  Society,  but  for  all  who  may 
be  interested.  Indeed,  we  take  this  occasion  to  ask  our  Promoters  to  give  the  maga- 
zine as  wide  a circulation  as  possible  among  their  friends. 

The  best  way  to  make  our  Missions  and  the  laborers  therein  known  is,  we  believe, 
through  the  publication  of  this  magazine.  The  propaganda  for  a keener  interest  in 
Catholic  Missions  in  general  is  no  doubt  being  stirred  up  through  specializing  this 
interest,  of  which  our  magazine  is  only  another  instance.  The  needs  of  our  Indian 
Missions  should  not  always  continue  to  be  known  only  to  God  and  the  missionaries 
laboring  in  them.  Let  our  Promoters,  then,  continue  their  good  work  of  the  past, 
and  renew  their  efforts  for  a wide  circulation  of  The  Franciscan  Missions  of  the 
Southwest. 

dfodfafibdSbdib  ❖ dfodibdibcSbdSb 

The  Preservation  Society. 

A 44  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith  among  Indian  Children. ’’ 
Approved  and  recommended  by  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  by  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Apostolic  Delegate,  and  by  many  Most  Reverend  Archbishops  and 
Right  Reverend  Bishops  of  America. 

The  conditions  of  membership  in  the  Society  are  two:  An  annual  subscription  of 
twenty-five  cents,  and  to  pray  for  the  success  of  the  Society. 

The  Franciscan  ( Cincinnati  Province  ) Preservation  Society  is  a Branch  Society 
established  for  the  support  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  among  the  Indians,  which 
are  located  in  New  Mexico  and  the  northeastern  part  of  Arizona.  This  magazine 
endeavors  to  increase  the  membership  in  this  Branch  Society,  and  to  arouse  a wide- 
spread interest  in  the  Missions  of  our  great  Southwest. 

Subscribe  for  this  magazine  by  addressing 

THE  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S, 


ARIZONA. 
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Archbishop's  House 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  January  1.  1913. 

Rev.  Anselm  Weber , O.  F.  M., 

Saint  Michael's,  Arizona. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Father  Weber : 

The  new  publication  the  franc* scan  mis- 
sions of  the  southwest,  to  be  issued  annually 
by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  at  St.  Michael's , Ariz 
has  my  hearty  approval , and  I strr/ngly  recommend 
it.  I have  so  many  proofs  of  the  good  work  done 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Cincinnati  Province  in  my 
men  Archdiocese  that  I feel  confident  that  this  new 
publication  trill  gain  for  the  missions  in  their  charge 
that  recognition  and  support  which  is  their  due , 
and , moreover , 1 do  heme  and  pray  that  the  clergy 
and  Catholics  in  general  will  extend  to  it  the  warm 
greeting  and  welcome  it  desemes. 


S(.  Augustine's  Cathedral, 

192  S.  Stone  Avenue, 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  September  4th,  1912. 

Rev.  Dear  Father  Anselm: 

Answering  your  Utter  of  the  Stst.  of  August 
1912,  announcing  your  project  to  publish  of 
Annual  called  the  Franciscan  missions 
the  southwest,  1 heartily  commend  and  bJ  i 
the  undertaking , and  wish  it  an  abundant  meast  ) 
of  success. 

Faithfully  yours  in  Domino, 


-|-  J.  B.  PITAVAL, 

Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe. 


•h  henry  granjon, 

Bishop  of  Tucson. 
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Old  Missions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

By  Georg©  Wharton  James. 


/CORTEZ  had  conquered  Mexico;  Pizar- 
ro  was  conqueror  in  Peru;  Balboa 
had  discovered  the  South  Sea  (the  Pacific 
Ocema)  and  all  Spain  was  aflame  with  gold- 
lust.  Narvaez  in  great  pomp  and  ceremo- 
ny, with  six  hundred  soldiers  of  fortune, 
many  of  them  of  good  families  and  high 
social  station,  in  his  five  specially  built 
vessels  sailed  to  gain  fame,  fortune  and 
the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  in  what 
we  now  call  Florida. 

Disaster,  destruction*  death — I had  al- 
most said  entire  annihilation — followed 


him  and  scarce  allowed  his  expedition  to 
land,  ere  it  swallowed  him  up,  so  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  escape  of  Oabeza  de 
Vnca.  his  treasurer,  and  a few  others  who 
escaped,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
l«  ft  to  suggest  that  the  history  of  the 
start  of  the  exp  dition  was  any  other  than 
a myth.  But  de  Vaca  and  his  companions 
escaped,  and  sometimes  held  as  slaves  by 
the  Indians,  and  sometimes  worshipped  as 
denii-gods,  — makeis  of  great  medicine — 
both  cases  keeping  them  from  their  hearts 
desire — they  never  once  ceased  in  their 


determined  efforts  to  cross  the  Island  (as 
the  American  Continent  was  then  suppos- 
ed to  be)  to  reach  the  Spanish  Settlements 
on  the  other  side.  For  eight  long  years 
the  weary  march  Westward  continued  un- 
til, at  length,  the  Spanish  soldiers  of  the 
Viceroy  of  New  Spain  were  startled  at  see- 
ing men  who  were  almost  skeletons,  clad 
in  the  rudest  aboriginal  garb,  yet  speak- 
ing the  purest  Castilian  and  demanding  in 
the  tones  of  those  used  to  command  and 
be  obeyed  that  they  be  taken  to  his  noble 
and  magnificent  Viceroyship.  Amaze- 
ment, increduli- 
ty, surprise, 
gave  way  tocon- 
gratulations  and 
rejoicings  when 
it  wasfound  that 
these  were,  the 
human  drift  of 
the  expedition 
of  which  not  a 
whisper,  not  an 
echo,  had  been  heard  for  eight  long  years. 
And  then  curiosity  came  rushing  in  like  a 
flood.  Had  they  seen  anything  on  the 
journey?  Were  there  any  cities,  any 
peoples  worth  conquering;  especially  did 
any  of  them  have  wealth  in  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones  like  that  harvested  by  Cor- 
tez and  Pizarro? 

De  Vaca  didn’t  know  really,  but , 

and  his  long  pause  and  brief  story  of  seven 
cities  that  he  had  heard  of,  one  or  two 
days’  journey  to  the  North  of  his  track, 
fired  the  imagination  of  the  Viceroy  and 


Pi  bblo  cf  Zuni. 
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his  soldiers  of  fortune.  To  be  sure,  though, 
they  sent  out  a party  of  reconnaissance, 
under  the  control  of  a good  father  of  the 
Church,  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza,  of  the  Or- 
der of  Friars  Minor,  with  Stephen,  a ne- 
gro, one  of  the  escaped  party  of  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  as  a guide. 

Fray  Marcos  penetrated  as  far  as  Zuni, 
and  found  there  the  seven  cities,  wonder- 
ful and  strange — though  he  did  not  enter 
them,  as  the  uncurbed  amorous  demands 
of  Stephen  had  led  to  his  death  and  Fray 
Marcos  feared  lest  a like  fate  befall  him- 
self, but  he  returned  and  gave  a fairly  ac- 
curate account  of  what  he  saw,  which  was 
not  at  all  misleading,  except  in  its  pauses 
and  in  what  he  did  not  tell.  But  those 
pauses  and  eloquent  silences  were  easily 
overcome  by  the  vivid  imagination  of  what 
the  Con  qu  1st  adores  desired,  so  a grand  and 
glorious  expedition  was  planned, to  go 
forth  with  great  sound  of  trumpets,  in 
glad  acclaim  and  glowing  colors,  led  by 
his  Superior  Excellency  and  Most  Nobly 
Glorious  Potentate  Senor  Don  Francisco 
Vasquez  de  Coronado,  a native  of  Sala- 
manca, Spain,  and  now  governor  of  the 
Mexican  province  of  New  Galicia. 

The  reports  of  Marcos  de  Niza  had  fired 
the  hearts  of  zealous  priests  as  vigorously 
as  they  had  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
Conquistador es.  Four  Franciscan  priests, 
Marcos  de  Niza,  Antonio  Victoria,  Juan 
de  Padilla,  and  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  together 
with  a lay  brother,  Luis  de  Escalona,  ac- 
companied Coronado  on  his  expedition. 
On  the  third  day  out  Fray  Antonio  Vic- 
toria broke  his  leg,  hence  was  compelled 
to  return,  and  Fray  Marcos  speedily  left 
the  expedition  when  Zuni  was  reached  and 
nothing  was  found  to  satisfy  the  cupidity 


of  the  Spaniards.  He  was  finally  permit- 
ted to  retire  to  Mexico  and  there  died 
March  25th,  1558.  * 

The  second  church  in  what  is  now  Unit- 
ed States  territory  was  founded  in  New 
Mexico  in  September  1598,  by  ten  mis- 
sionaries who  accompanied  Juan  de  Onate, 
the  real  Colonizer  of  this  new  country. 
It  was  in  1595  that  he  made  a contract 
with  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  to  colonize 
it  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  delayed, 
however,  and  could  not  set  out  until  1597, 
when  he  started,  early  in  the  year,  with 
four  hundred  colonists,  including  two 
hundred  soldiers,  with  women  and  chil- 
dren and  great  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep.  In  due  time  he  reached  what 
is  now  the  village  of  Chamita,  a few  miles 
north  of  Santa  Fe,  and  there  established 
in  September,  1598,  the  first  town  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  second  of  the  United 
States,  (St  Augustine,  in  Florida,  having 
been  the  first,  established  in  1560  by 
Aviles  de  Menendez). 

A chapel  was  built  at  San  Gabriel  but 
no  fragment  of  it  now  remains,  though 
in  1680  its  ruins  were  referred  to.  The 


* James  Mooney,  Indian  Missions  North  of 
Mexico,  (Washington,  1907)  says:  “ On  the  return 
of  the  expedition  in  1542  three  of  the  ( original 
live)  Franciscans  volunteered  to  remain  behind 
for  the  conversion  of  the  savages.  Fray  Luis 
de  Escalona,  or  Descalona,  chose  Cicuye  (Pecos) 
for  his  labors.  Fray  J uan  de  Padilla,  with  a few 
companions  and  a herd  of  sheep  and  mules, 
pushed  on  to  distant  Quivira,  somewhere  on  the 
plains  of  (present)  Kansas.  Fray  Juan  de  la 
Cruz  stayed  at  Tiguex,  Coronado’s  winter  quar- 
ters, properly  Puaray  on  the  Rio  Grande,  near 
the  present  Bernalillo,  N.  M.  ” 

u Of  Fray  Juan  de  Padilla  it  was  learned 
years  afterward  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the 
Quivira  people  for  attempting  to  carry  his  mi- 
nistrations to  another  tribe  with  which  they 
were  at  war.  ” 
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second  church  in  New  Mexico  was  built 
about  1606  in  Santa  Fe,  the  new  city 
founded  the  year  before  by  Onate.  This 
church,  however,  did  not  last  lpng,  for  it 
was  soon  outgrown,  and  in  1622,  Fray 
Alonso  de  Benavides,  the  Franciscan  his- 
torian of  New  Mexico,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  parish 
church  which  was  complet- 
ed in  1627.  When  in  1870 
it  was  decided  to  build  the 
stone  cathedral  in  Santa  Fe, 
this  old  church  was  demo- 
lished except  two  large 
chapels  and  the  old  sanctu- 
ary. It  had  been  described 
in  the  official  records  short- 
ly prior  to  its  demolition  as 
follows:  “An  adobe  build- 
ing 54  yards  long  by  in 
width,  with  two  small  tow- 
ers not  provided  with  cros- 
ses, one  containing  two  bells 
and  the  other  empty;  the 
church  being  covered  with 
the  Crucero  ( the  place  where 
a church  takes  the  form  of  a 
cross  by  the  side  chapels), 
are  two  large  separate  chap- 
els, theone  on  the  (forth  side 
dedicated  to  ‘ 4 Opr  Lady  of 
the  Rosary  ^called  also44  La 
Vonqn  i*t adored' x,  and on  the 
South  side  the  other  dedi- 
cated to  St  Joseph.” 

Sometime  shortly  after  1636  the  old 
church  of  San  Miguel  was  built  in  Santa 
Fe  and  its  original  walls  still  form  a part 
of  the  church  that  stands  to-day.  It  was 
partially  demolished  in  the  rebellion  of 


1680,  but  was  restored  in  1710. 

In  1617  there  were  eleven  churches  in 
New  Mexico  the  ruing  of  one  of  which, 
that  of  Pecos,  can  still  be  seen  a few 
miles  above  Glorieta  on  the  Santa  Fe 
main  line.  This  pueblo  was  once  the  lar- 


Old Chtjboh  of  San  Miguel,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
.(Courtesy  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company). 


gest  in  New  Mexico  but  it  was  deserted 
in  1840,  and  now  its  great  house,  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  much  larger  than  the 
many-storied  houses  of  Zuni,  is  entirely 
in  ruins.  The  pueblo  and  church  rested 
upon  a natural  fortress-like  elevation  a few 
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very  interesting 
legend  * of  the  rea- 
son for  the 
donment  in  thatthe 
whole  of  the  peo- 
ple were  under 
evil  spell  of  witch- 
craft. They  had 
forsaken  the 
way  and  had 
on  the“  evil  road”. 

In  their  anger 
Those  Above  s o 
planned  that  all  the 
wicked  ones  as- 
sembled in  the  un- 
derground Kiva  to 
have  a contest  “in  medicine  making”  with 
the  five  faithful  ones.  Then,  after  the  evil 
ones  had  revealed  openly  their  wickedness 
the  thunder  of  the  gods  was  heard,  the  lad- 
der of  the  Kiva  was  violently  jerked  up  so 
that  no  one  could  escape  and  water  began  to 
pour  down  through  the  hatchway  until  all 
the  evil  ones  were  drowned.  “But  all 
around  the  five  the  water  stood  back  like 
a wall,  and  they  were  on  dry  ground.” 


* C F Lummis, 
Moon. 


The  Man  tcho  Married  the 


TUB  OLD  CHTJBCU  OF  ZUNI. 

in  which  they  are  already  very  dexterous.” 
At  Isleta,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  is  the  old 
church  built  before  1635,  and  tradition 
has  it  that  here  lies  the  body  of  the  warrior- 
priest  Juan  de  Padilla  who  came  with  Co- 
ronado to  Zuni,  and  then  with  Tovar  to  the 
Hopis,  and  showed  such  zeal  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians  of  the  country  that 
he  penetrated  far  to  the  north  and  east  and 
there  was  slain  as  a martyr  to  the  cause  he 
loved.  Writing  with  appreciative  affect- 
ion of  this  noble  padre,  Mr.  J.  Riordan 


acres  in  extent,  walled  on  three  sides  with 
the  adobe  wall  of  the  church  protecting  the 
fourth  side.  Coronado  visited  it  in  1540 
and  his  historian  gives  a supposedly  ac- 
curate account  of  its  appearance  then. 
War,  famine  and  pestilence  so  reduced  the 
population  of  Pecos  that  in  1840  only  five 
remained.  These,  lonesome  and  discou- 
raged, gathered  up  their  household  goods 
and  abandoned  it  forever,  some  going  to 
the  pueblo  of  Cochiti  and  others  to  Jcmez. 
The  Indians  tell  a 


The  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  South 
West  were,  perhaps,  the  first  manual 
training  schools  established  in  America. 
The  whole  principle  and  much  of  the  best 
practice  of  the  most  progressive  of  our 
much  vaunted  manual  training  schools 
were  incorporated  in  the  Mission  system. 
Benavides  in  1630  tells  us  of  New  Mexico 
Indians  learning  “all  the  crafts  and  trades 
for  human  use  — such  as  tailors,  shoema- 
kers, carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  the  rest. 
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thus  states  the  tradition  held  by  the  Isle- 
tans  in  regard  to  his  body: 

“ Years  after  his  death,  in  October, 
1399,  another  Spaniard,  Ofiate,  with  a 
band  of  soldiers  and  two  Franciscan 
priests,  ventured  toward  the  land  of  Qui- 
vira,  the  priests  to  search  for  the  body 
of  their  martyred  brother.  It  is  said 
that  it  was  brought  back  and  the  Indians 
of  Isleta,  thirteen  miles  south  of  Albu- 
querque, have  a tradition  which  persists 
to  the  present  day  that  the  sacred  remains 
of  Padilla  rest  beneath  the  chapel  of  their 
pueblo,  and  they  firmly  maintain  that  at 
regular  intervals  of  about  25  years  the 
incorrupt  body  in  its  cottonwood  casket 
rises  to  the  surface  from  the  depth  of  the 
grave.  This  phenomenon,  if  it  be  not  a 
miracle,  is  said  to  have  occured  no  later 
than  about  five  years  ago,  and  one  old 
Indian  of  the  pueblo  asserts  that  he  has 


AN  OLD  MISSION  CnURCH. 

(COURTESY  A.  T.  & S F.  RY.  CO.) 

twice  witnessed  the  resurrection.  The 
Indians,  it  is  said,  expect  this  phenomenon 
at  stated  periods,  and  prepare  themselves 
for  the  event,  and  after  its  occurence  they 
reverently  return  their  treasure  to  its  rest- 
ing-place with  all  the  solemnities  of  the 
church.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  true 
that  Padilla's  life  was  a real  miracle. 
Fearless,  kindly,  self-sacrificing,  resource- 
fid,  this  Andalusian  priest  was  a fit  pro- 
totype as  he  was  a proto-martyr  of  the 
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Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.”  * 
Laguna,  68  miles  west  of  Albuquerque, 
(according  to  Lummis)  was  founded  July 
4th,  1699,  largely  by  refugees  from 
Acoma,  Sia  and  Cochiti.  Later  on  a few 
Zuni  families  settled  there.  The  people 
are  of.  the  Queres  stock  and  their  lives 
and  religion  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  people  of  Acoma  and  cognate  pueblos. 

The  Mission  Church  of  Laguna  was  un- 
doubtedly built  in  the  1700’s  as  we  find 
that  in  1708  Fray  Antonio  Miranda  was 
established  there.  It  is  of  adobe,  with  a 
quaint  little  belfry,  or  campanile,  crown- 
ing the  fachada,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
the  cross.  The  sacristy  is  built  out  from 
the  main  building,  in  front,  and  there  is 
an  adjoining  two-story  terraced  adobe 
structure  on  the  other  side,  which  was  un- 


THE CHURCH  OF  ACOMA. 
(courtesy  or  the  a.  t.  & s.  r.  ry.  co. 


doubted ly  used  as  the  priest’s  house  in 
early  mission  days.  The  yard  is  walled 
in  and  was  probably  intended  for  inter- 
ments. + 

Nowhere  in  the  wide  world  is  there  a 
more  fascinating  building  than  the  Mis- 
sion Church  of  Acoma.  The  original 
church  was  founded  here  about  1640  by 
Fray  Juan  Ramirez,  of  the  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans, who  walked  the  weary  journey 
from  Santa  Fe,  fired  with  zeal  for  the  sal- 
vation of  these  brave  and  warlike  Indians. 
He  was  not  welcome  to  the  Acomas, — for 
to  them  he  was  a representative  of  that 
race  that  had  fought  bloody  battles  with 
them  and  reduced  their  once  proud  lead- 
ers to  humble  submission.  They  greeted 
the  messenger  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  with 
a storm  of  arrows,  for  they  had  already 
learned  that  the  followers 
of  Christ,  or  the  nations  that 
professed  his  religion  of 
brotherhood,  were  not  will- 
ing to  accept  brotherhood 
except  on  terms  of  their  own 
dictation. 

In  1680  Acoma  joined 
the  other  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico  in  the  patriotic  en- 
deavor to  rid  the  country  of 
the  hated  Spaniard.  This 
pueblo  uprising  was  led  by  a 


* A committee  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen 
appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe  some 
years  ago  discredited  the  miraculous  character 
vof  this  resurrection.  The  facts,  however,  are 
historical,  that  Padilla’s  body  was  brought 
from  Kansas  to  New  Mexico:  that,  owing  to 
the  locality,  the  body  was  found  incorrupt,  and 
finally  interred  in  the  church  of  Isleta.  Some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  his  breviary  was 
found  under  his  arm.  The  committee  referred 
to  found  that  the  casket  was  secured  to  the 
joists  of  the  floor  making  it  practically  immov- 
able. 


turbulent  spirit,  named  Pop6,  and  that  he 
was  a keen-minded  general  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that,  though  his  plans  were  betray - 


t The  Pueblo  of  Laguna  is  now  a visit  a or 
station  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico.  From  here  one 
of  the  Fathers  attends  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  pueblo  and  outlying  summer  villages  of 
the  Indians.  The  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the 
Cincinnati  Province  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
are  in  charge  since  1910. 
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ed  and  his  hand  forced,  he  was  able  to  call  dread,  even  as  they  were  in  Zuni  and  the 
upon  followers  eight  days  earlier  than  he  other  pueblos,  of  the  coining  of  the  Span- 
expected,  and  yet  the  “rebellion”  was  iards  to  wreak  vengeance.  In  1692  came 
successful — from  the  Indians’ standpoint.  Don  Diego  de  Vargas,  reconqueror  the 
Four  hundred  Mexican  Colonists  and  a.  second,  and  he  and  his  two  hundred  sol- 
score  of  Franciscan  Missionaries  were  diers  gained  the  speedy  submission  of 
>lain  and  the  few  that  escaped  were  fierce-  Acoma.  But  as  before,  it  was  merely  a 
ly  driven  from  the  country.  All  New  submission  of  words,  for  four  years  later 
Mexico,  from  Taos  on  the  north  to  El  the  sturdy  patriots  revolted  again,  and 
Paso  on  the  south,  from  Hopi-land  on  the  when  de  Vargas  came  in  anger  to  storm 
west  to  Santo  Domingo  on  the  east  was  the  rock,  they  jeered  at  him  from  above 


spattered 
with  Spanish 
blood,  and  it 
is  possible 
that  not  a 
Caucasian 
soul  would 
have  escaped 
had  it  n ot 
been  for  the 
pitiful  warn- 
ing of  one 
faithful  In- 
dian who 
could  not  see 


INSCRIPTION  KOOK,  SECTIONAL,  VIEW. 
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and  defied 
him  to  over- 
come them. 
This  de  Var- 
gas was  un- 
able to  do, 
and  their  re- 
volt never 
was  punished, 
for,  a few 
years  later, 
seeing  all  the 
other  pueblos 
brought  un- 
der control 


his  white  friends  ruthlessly  murdered.  without  bloodshed  they  voluntarily  sub- 
At  Acoma  the  faithful  priest,  Fray  mitted  themselves  and  warfare  between 


Lucas  Maldonado,  lost  his  life.  The 
Acomas  say  they  thrust  him  from  the 
fearful  heights  upon  the  rocky  mass  below, 
and  wrhere  his  grave  is  no  man  knoweth 
to  this  day.  Then  fired  with  their  hatred 
for  everything  Spanish  they  ransacked 
the  church,  burnt  the  priceless  records, 
the  priestly  garments,  altar  paraphernalia, 
books  and  furniture  and  then  razed  the 
laboriously  built  church  to  the  ground. 

For  twelve  years  they  then  lived,  free 
from  all  Spanish  control,  proud  in  their 
freedom,  yet,  doubtless,  constantly  in 


Acoma  and  the  Spaniards  was  at  an  end. 

Then  it  was  that  the  church  w as  rebuilt — 
about  the  year  1700 — as  we  now'  find  it. 
Its  walls  are  sixty  feet  high  and  ten  feet 
through  at  the  base,  and  the  rafters  are 
fourteen  inches  square  and  forty  feet  long, 
dragged  by  the  main  strength  of  human 
beings,  harnessed  to  them  with  rawhide 
riatas  after  they  had  been  felled  in  the 
mountains  twenty  miles  away.  Look  at 
the  great  churchyard.  It  is  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  square,  and  the  wall  at  the 
outer  edge  is  forty  feet  high.  This  was 
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FRONT  VIEW  OF  CHURCH 

tilled  up  blanket-ful  by  blanket-ful,  by 
patient  women,  who  tirelessly  climbed  up 
and  down  those  steep  cliff's  carrying  the 
needful  earth  from  the  valley  below'.  I)r 
Lummis  asserts  that  there  is  no  modern 
cathedral  in  the  United  States  that  occu- 
pies as  much  space  as  this  noble  church 
and  its  outbuildings.* 

Zuni  is  another  of  the  quaint  pueblos 
of  New  Mexico.  It  was  made  familiar  to 
the  American  public  by  the  graphic  and 
intimate  descriptions  of  Lieutenant  F H 
Cushing.  It  was  about  the  year  1029 
that  Benavides,  the  Franciscan  apostle  of 
Newr  Mexico,  sent  Padre  Francisco  Let  rad  o 
to  Zuni  to  establish  a.  mission  there.  This 
martyred  priest  came  to  New  Mexico  the 
year  previously  and  was  first  sent  to  minis- 
ter to  the  Jumanos,  a race  of  tattooed  sav- 
ages that  lived  on  the  plains  east  of  the 


* At  present  Acoma  and  its  neighboring  vil- 
lage, Acomita,  are  in  charge  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  who  visit  them  from  Gallup,  N.  M. 


Rio  Grande.  In 
1630,  doubtless 
urged  by  the  na- 
tive shamans  or 
priests  to  get 
rid  of  this  hated 
outsider  who 
taught  anew  re- 
ligion, Letrado 
was  killed.  On 
El  Moro,  Ins- 
cription Rock, 
we  read  an  in- 
teresting in- 
scription with 
reference  to  this 
deed.  Translat- 
at  zuni.  ed  it  signifies: 

“They  passed  on  the  23  rd  of  March  in  the 
year  1632  to  the  avenging  of  the  death  of 
Padre  Letrado.” 

When  the  Spaniards  arrived  they  found 
that  the  Zunis  had  removed  bodily  to  the 
summit  of  Tai-yo-al-a-ni,  a gloriously  ma- 
jestic mesa,  several  hundred  feet  high, 
some  three  miles  away.  Here  they  were 
safe,  for  the  summit  could  be  reached  only 
by  precipitous  trails  which  one  man  could 
defend,  provided  with  heavy  rocks  to  tum- 
ble down  upon  an  advancing  foe,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  they  might  number.  Thomas 
de  Albizu,  in  charge  of  the  expedition, 
was  a diplomat,  for  he  pursuaded  the  Zunis 
to  leave  the  heights,  return  to  their  vil- 
lage, and  on  pledge  of  future  good  beha- 
vior, he  forgave  them. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  this  time 
that  the  Mission  Church  was  built, — for 
in  1680,  on  the  ill-fated  10  th  of  August, 
Zuni  participated  in  the  general  uprising 
and  three  Missionaries,  Padre  Lorenzo 
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Analiza,  Juan  de  Jesus  Espinosa  and 
Sebastian  Oil  sad  a were  slain  and  their 
bodies  buried  in  the  church. 

In  1692  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  was  sent 
from  Mexico,  by  the  Viceroy,  to  recon- 
quer New  Mexico.  In  due  time  he  reached 
Zuni.  As  before  the  Zunians  hail  retreat- 
id  to  the  summit  of  Tai-yo-al-a-ni,  but 
de  Vargas  sent  a friendly  Indian  inform- 
ing them  that  if  they  would  come  down, 
and  peacefully  submit,  he  would  not  pun- 
ish them  for  their  past  transgressions. 
They  did  so  and  on  the  1 1 th  of  Novem- 
ber offered  294  children  to  be  baptized. 
At  the  same  time  the  Governor,  according 
to  the  Docniurnto*  pant  In  hlMoria  M<- 
sic*K  was  invited  to  a Zuni  house  u where 
he  saw  an  altar  with  two  tallow  candles 
burning  on  it.  The  altar  was  partly 
screened  with  pieces  of  church  vestments. 
Kneeling  down  de  Vargas  removed  the 
screen  and  found  carefully  kept,  three 
small  cruciHx«*s,  two  of  brass  and  one  paint- 


ed on  wood,  a picture  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  a silver  gold  plated  ciborium,  a 
monstrance  with  its  rock  crystal,  and  four 
silver  chalices  with  only  three  patens. 
There  appeared  also  several  books  which 
had  been  used  by  the  priests  who  died 
there  at  the  time  of  the  great  revolt 
These  objects  were  taken  by  the  gover- 
nor in  order  to  transmit  them  to  the  Cus- 
todian of  the  province.  There  remained 
two  bells  without  hammers  in  the  power 
of  the  Zunis.  ” 

The  census  of  1789  credited  Zuni  with 
a population  of  2,48  7 Indians  but  no 
Spaniards.  The  Zunis  never  have  taken 
kindly  to  the  Catholic  or  any  other  faith 
than  their  own,  and  for  many  .veal's  the 
old  Mission  has  been  allowed  slowly  to  go 
to  ruin.  * 

* Zuni  too  is  visited  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
of  Gallup.  Frequent  visits  there  will  no  doubt 
bear  good  results. 

In  1618,  Fray 
Geronimo  de  Za- 
rate Salnieron  was 
parish  priest  at  Je- 
mez.  He  master- 
ed the  Jemez  lan- 
guage and  baptiz- 
ed 6,566  Indians 
not  counting  those 
of  Sia  and  Santa 
Ana.  His  account 
of  “the  things 
that  have  been  seen 
and  known  in  New 
Mexico,  as  well  by 
sea  as  by  land, 
from  the  year 
1538  till  that  of 
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1626,*’  was  written  to 
induce  other  mission- 
aries to  enter  the  field 
in  which  he  was  so  ear- 
nest a laborer.  This 
chronicle  was  translated 
by  Mr  C F Luinmis  and 
appeared  in  The  Land 
of  Sunshine . 1* 

By  1617  a Mission 
was  established  and  a 
church  erected  at  San 
Ildefonso.  The  pueblo 
belongs  to  the  Tigua 
nation,  which  in  Bena- 
vides day  comprised 
eight  towns  and  num- 
bering in  all,  so  he  says, 
about,  6000  souls.  He 
rejoices  in  the  fact  that 
this  people  was  the  first 
to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  “ a fact  in  which 
its  inhabitants  glory  and 
which  made  them 
friends  of  the  Spani- 
ards. ” The  church  at 
San  Ildefonso  was  espe- 
cially commended,  in 
162.6,  by  Benavides, 
and  he  claims  that  it  was 
the  Franciscans  who 
taught  the  San  Ildefon- 
sans  how  to  irrigate 
their  lands  with  the  ri- 
ver water,  by  means  of 
dams  and  ditches.  La- 

t The  mission  of  Jemez  is  treated  elsewhere  in 
this  magazine. 

At  present  the  pueblos  of  Sia  and  Santa  Ana 
are  visited  from  the  pueblo  of  Jemez,  which  is 
in  charge  of  the  F ranciscan  Fathers  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Province  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Three 


Fathers  and  one  lay  brother  are  stationed  there. 

Other  mission  tribes  of  this  period  were  those 
of  Cochi ti,  San  Felipe  and  Santo  Domingo. 
These  are  now  affiliated  with  the  parish  of  Pena 
Blanca  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  of  the  Cincinnati  Province. 
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ter,  however,  in  1696,  the  church  was  to- 
tally destroyed,  but  soon  rebuilt,  for  to- 
day a church  stands,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
on  the  site  and  largely  composed  of  the 
ancient  structure, 

Sandia  had  a Mission  Church  establish- 
ed before  1617,  — -three  years  before 
history  was  made  on  the  Eastern  Coast  at 
Plymouth  Rock.  The  Church  was  des- 
troyed in  the  rebellion  of  1680,  and  the 
pueblo  from  that  time  on  was  practically 
abandoned.  Later,  however.  Fray  Juan 
Miguel  Manchero  was  authorized  to  locate 
these  Sandia  people  wherever  in  his  judg- 
ment a successful  pueblo  could  be  estab- 
lished. Influenced  no  doubt  by  the  wishes 
of  some  of  the  old  Indians  he  determined 
on  the  site  of  old  Sandia,  and  a very  ex- 
tensive tract  of  land  was  set  apart  for  their 
use,  and  duly  ceded  to  them  with  all  proper 
formalities^  April  5th,  1748, 

dust  when  the  Mission  of  San  Geroni- 


mo  was  established  in  Taos  is  unknown. 
In  1626  Benavides  reports  a population 
of  1050  $ouls,  all  baptized,  with  Convent, 
Church  and  school.  In  1680  Taos  joined 
in  the  great  rebellion,  indeed  Pop6,  its 
leader,  at  the  time  was  living  in  Taos, 
whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge  on  account 
of  several  murders  he  was  accused  of 
having  committed.  When  de  Vargas  re- 
conquered the  country  he  succeeded  in 
winning  back  the  pueblo  to  Spanish  alle- 
giance without  conflict.  Later,  when  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  New 
Mexico  practically  the  only  place  that  did 
not  accept  the  new  government  in  good 
faith  was  Taos.  Immediately  a force  was 
sent  against  Taos  (this  was  in  1847  ) and 
the  last  stand  of  the  Indians  was  made  in 
the  old  Mission  Church,  which  has  ever 
since  remained  in  ruins. 

Other  interesting  data  on  the  Missions 
of  Arizona,  notably  of  San  Xavier  del 

Bac,  San  Jose  de 
Tumacacori  , 
those  among  the 
Pima  and  other 
tribes  we  cannot 
treat  at  large  in 
this  number.  W e 
hope,  however, 
to  give  our  read- 
ers more  anon,  as 
“it  is  to  be  doubt- 
ed whether,  in 
all  the  annals  of 
American  Mis- 
sion history, 
there  is  anything 
more  fascinating 
than  the  story  of 
the  Missions  of 
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the  regions  now  known  as 
New  Mexico  and  Arizo- 
na.” 

As  to  the  Hopi  who 
were  always  considered  as 
part  of  the  New  Mexican 
Mission  tribes,  we  subjoin 
an  extract  from  the  Hand- 
book of  Am  ^ r man  I ml  tan*, 
(Washington,  1907V 

fcfc  The  first  actual  mis- 


sionary7 work  undertaken 
among  the  Hopi  was  in 
1629,  on  August  20  th  of 
which  year  Francisco  de 
Porras,  Andres  Gutierrez, 

Cristobal  de  la  Concepcion,  and  Francisco 
de  San  Buenaventura,  escorted  by  twelve 
soldiers,  reached  Awatobi,  where  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  Bernardo  was  founded  in  honor 
of  the  day,  followed  by  the  establishments 
of  missions  also  at  Walpi,  Shongopovi, 
Mishongnovi,  and  Oraibi.  Porras  was 
poisoned  by  the  natives  of  Awatobi  in  1633 


CHURCH  OF  SAN  XAVIER  DEL  BAC. 

(COURTB8Y  OF  THE  a.  T.  & 8.  F.  R.R.  OO.) 

All  the  Hopi  Missions  seem  to  have  led 
a precarious  existence  until  1680,  when 
in  the  general  Pueblo  revolt  of  that  year 
four  resident  missionaries  were  killed  and 
the  churches  destroyed.  Henceforward  no 
attempt  was  made  to  reestablish  any  of  the 
missions  save  that  of  Awatobi  in  1700, 
which  so  incensed  the  other  Hopi  that  they 
fell  upon  it  in  the 
night,  killing  ma- 
ny of  its  people 
and  compelling  its 
permanent  aban- 
donment. ” 


At  present  the 
Hopi  have  no  resi- 
dent  missionary 
priest,  although  in 
recent  years  some 
attempts  have 
been  made  to  re- 
establish a mission 
there. 
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The  Franciscan  Missions  among  the 
Navajo  Indians. 


FR.  ANSELM  WEBER,  O.  F.  M. 


F N an  article  writ- 
^ ten  for  t he  Indian 
Sentinel  of  1908,  I 
have  dealt  at  some 
length  with  the  Na- 
vajo Indians  in  gene- 
iral,  and  with  the 

A AAAf  • 

condition  of  the  Mission  and  School  for 
these  Indians  here  at  Saint  Michael’s, 
Arizona.  This  sketch  and  others  which 
have  appeared  in  various  publications  no 
doubt  have  made  a number  of  the  readers 
of  the  FRANCISCAN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH- 


^ A AAA A 


extent  and  difficulty  of  this  new  missio- 
nary field.  Here  was  a tribe  into  which 
the  Catholic  Faith  had  never  before 
penetrated,  a tribe  of  nomads,  numbering 
some  23,000,  living  scattered  over  an 
area  equal  in  size  to  that  of  the  states  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and 
Rhode  Island  combined,  and  speaking  none 
but  their  own  Indian  lauguage.  Still,  the 
proposal  was  much  in  line  with  the  glor- 
ious traditions  of  the  Seraphic  Order 
which  from  its  very  foundation  has  sent 
its  members  to  the  children  44  that  sit  in 


ST.  MICHAEL’S  MISSION. 


west  familiar  with  the  work  now  in 
progress. 

When  in  1897  the  Franciscan  Province 
of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  accepted  the  Mission  for  the  Na- 
vajo Indians,  it  undoubtedly  realized  the 


darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  ” 
and  the  Mission  was  gladly  accepted. 

Our  arrival,  fourteen  years  ago,  natu- 
rally awakened  some  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  our  new  friends  regarding  the 
^fi'nishodi,  the  44  Long-gowns,  ” or  liter- 
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ally,  “ Those- W ho- Drag-Their-Gowns.  " 
Suspicion  and  doubt,  however,  could  not 
persist  in  the  face  of  a genuine  kindness 
and  hospitality  which  from  its  inception 
ever  prevailed  at  the  Mission. 

The  name  “Long-gowns”  was  known 
to  them  by  tradition  only,  or  rather 
through  inter-tribal  relations  with  the 
Pueblo  Indians  who,  it  is  known,  have 
had  Franciscan  missionaries  for  centuries. 
At  present,  when  a distinction  between  a 


priest  and  Protestant  minister  is  to  be 
made,  the  latter  are  called  “Long-Gowns- 
Wea  ring- Short-Coats”  — a contradiction 
in  teriiys  — or  also  “ Long-Gowns- Having- 
Wives.  ” In  recent  years,  or  rather  since 
the  “ pacification  ” of  the  Navajos,  Pro- 
testant ministers  have  penet  rated  the 
Navajo  country.  As  these  evangelists 
were  invariably  accompanied  by  their 
wives,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Nava- 
jos wen*  eager  to  know  when  our  wives 


would  follow  us.  They  were  much  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  a Catholic  priest  does 
not  marry,  so  that  he  may  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  flock  at  all  times.  Now  the 
difference  is  well  known  to  them  and  is 
often  a subject  of  comment. 

Our  first  and  possibly  the  most  difficult 
task  was  to  master  their  language.  This, 
like  missionary  work  among  the  Navajos, 
had  never  been  undertaken,  so  that  by 
comparison,  analysis  and  study  the  lan- 
guage \ i cl  to 
be  construct- 
ed. Not  an 
easy  under- 
taking; for, 
when  a more 
extended  stu- 
dy showed  us 
our  mistakes, 
we  found  that 
much  of  our 
original  ma- 
terial had  to 
be  discarded 
as  worthless. 
This  obtain- 
ed even  more 
upon  under- 
taking the 
composition  of  a Navajo  catechism. 
Often  expressions  could  not  be  found,  so 
that  words  had  to  be  coined  for  convey- 
ing our  religious  ideas  of  God,  the  Bles- 
sed Trinity,  person,  redemption,  salva- 
tion, etc.  The  best  of  Navajo  “ linguists'* 
and  even  medicinemen  were  employed  in 
an  endeavor  to  gain  an  approximately 
correct  rendition.  Not  a little  labor, 
therefor,  was  connected  with  our  success 
in  finally  publishing  the  catechism. 


;f  * t ♦ . . 


THE  OLD  MISSION  HOUSE,  ST.  MICHAEL’S,  ARIZONA. 
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Our  diffi- 


culty encoun- 
tered at  first 
in  expressing 
tbeir  sounds 
in  language 
reminds  me 
of  a story. 
An  Indian 
missionary  in 
conversation 
with  a New 
Engla  n d e r 
was  asked 
whether  h e 
had  publish- 
ed the  Bible 
in  the  Indian 
language. 
No,  he  had 
not.  But  why 
not  ? Was  not 
the  Bible  the 
most  essen- 
tial means  in 
con vert i ng 
the  heathen? 
The  mission- 
ary replied 
that  he  had 
not  done  so 
because  it 
was  impos- 


missionary  emitted  a few  sounds  that 
formed  a combination  of  grunts  and  ex- 
plosives. The  New  Englander  stared  at 
him  in  utter  amazement  and  said:  “What  is 
that  r’  “Why,  that  means:  ,‘Good  morn- 
ing, Sir.’  Now  write  it,  please."  But  the 
New-  Englander  replaced  book  and  pencil. 


sible  to  render  that  particular  Indian  lan- 
guage in  writing.  44  O fudge!  "the  New 
Englander  rejoined,  44 1 can  w rite  any 
sound  that  occurs  in  any  language.”  Say- 
ing this  he  took  his  note-book  and  pencil 
in  hand  and  asked  for  some  samples  of 
those  impossible  Indian  sounds.  The 
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year. 


During  the  first  years  we  composed  a 
catechism,  a bible  history,  a small  diction- 
ary and  part  of  a Navajo  grammar.  After 
much  revision  our  Mission  press  was  able 
to  publish  an  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of 
the  Navajo  Language , and  a Navajo - 
English  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine 
for  the  Use  of  Navajo  Children  in  1910. 
Recently  A Navajo-English  and  English - 
Navajo  Voca- 
bulary follow- 
ed, and  a bible 
history  and  Na- 
va jo  grammar 
are  now  in  pre- 
paration and 
will  leave  the 
press  within  a 


wrhich  by  degrees  has  been  increased,  so 
that  upon  the  completion  and  enlargement 
of  the  school  an  attendance  of  170  pupils 
was  reached. 

From  the  very  beginning  we  gave  re- 
ligious instruction  to  the  children  in  their 
native  tongue,  and  their  alertness  in 
answering  and  grasping  what  was  taught 
is  abundant  proof  that  the  average  Navajo 


In  1902  the 

V e n.  Mother  8T 

Katharine  Drexel,  Foundress  of  the  com- 
munity of  The  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  for  Indians  and  Negroes, 
erected  a large  boarding  school  for  our 
Navajo  children  here  at  Saint  Michael’s. 

In  Government  Indian  schools  pupils 
are  obtained  through  the  Agency  officials 
who  make  the  necessary  requisitions 
through  the  police  force  and  other  per- 
suasive methods.  Such  means  were  not 
at  our  disposal,  so  that  other  ways  and 
means  had  to  be  devised  to  obtain  pupils 
for  our  school.  Accordingly  we  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  headmen  of  the  tribe 
through  whom  we  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Indians  in  their  district,  and  in 
council  and  conversation  made  them  fa- 
miliar with  the  aim  and  object  of  our 
Mission  and  School.  Our  efforts  resulted 
in  an  attendance  of  57  pupils,  a number 


MICHAEL’S  SCHOOL. 

child  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  wit  and 
memory  to  children  of  our  own  race. 
In  due  time  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  our  efforts  crowned  with  success, 
and  it  is  a matter  of  pride  and  record,  that 
of  all  the  pupils  in  attendance  who  have 
reached  the  proper  age  and  were  sufficient- 
ly instructed  not  one  has  failed  to  ask  for 
and  receive  Holy  Baptism.  Some  of  the 
pupils  were  18,  19,  20  years  old  when 
they  were  baptized.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing 241  pupils  of  our  school  have  been 
baptized  and  160  have  received  their  first 
Holy  Communion.  While  all  communi- 
cants receive  the  sacraments  every  month, 
it  is  not  unusual  that  a large  number  of 
boys  and  girls  approach  the  sacraments 
every  week  or  even  oftener. 

In  1905  we  established  a branch  Mis- 
sion at  Chin  Lee,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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beautiful  and  picturesque  Canyon  de  Chel- 
ley,  55  miles  further  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try. Two  Fathers  and  one  Lay  Brother 
reside  at  that  Mission.  Recently,  too,  a 
large  chapel  has  been  erected  here. 

Last  year  we  also  built  a chapel  with 
two  adjoining  rooms  at  Lukachukai,  a 
beautiful  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Luka- 
chukai Mountains,  75  miles  from  our 
Saint  Michaels  Mission. 

Three  years  ago  the  Government  has 
built  a boarding  school  with  a capacity  of 
80  pupils  at  Chin  Lee,  only  a half  mile 
away  from  our  Chin  Lee  Mission,  and  the 
prospects  for  a large  boarding  school  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  our  chapel 
at  Lukachukai 
are  also  very 
good. 

Some  years 
ago  the  Indian 
Office  at  Wash- 
ington issued 
new  rules  and 
regulations  per- 
mitting Catho- 
lic instruction 
and  services  for 
heathen  chil- 
dren in  Govern- 
ment schools, 
provided  the 
written  request 
of  their  parents 
to  do  so  could 
be  obtained. 

This  written 
request  was  ob- 
tained for  all 
pupils  without 
exception  at  the 


Chin  Lee  school,  for  the  vast  majority  of 
pupils  at  the  Fort  Defiance  school,  and  also 
fora  large  number  of  pupils  inattendanceat 
Non-Reservation  Schools,  so  that,  all  told, 
about  275  pupils  in  Government  schools 
receive  Catholic  instruction  twicfc  a week. 
At  Chin  Lee  the  pupils  attend  Holy  Mass 
and  instruction  at  our  chapel  oil  Sundays, 
while  Mass  is  said  every  Sunday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  in  the  44  assembly  hall  ” of 
the  large  school  at  Fort  Defiance.  Last 
year  130  pupils  of  that  Government  school 
have  received  Holy  Baptism  and  their 
first  Holy  Communion. 

Time  and  space  permits  me  to  touch 
only  upon  these  few  phases  of  our  work. 


A NAVAJO  FAMILY. 
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To  civilize  and  christianize  a nomadic  peo- 
ple is  obviously  a difficult  task.  Scarcity 
of  water  and  the  general  topography  of 
a country  w hich  is  fit  for  grazing  purposes 
only,  force  the  Navajos  to  live  scattered, 
so  that,  excepting  some  favored  localities, 
one  seldom  sees  twro  Navajo  huts  within 
hailing  distance  or  even  w ithin  sight  of 
each  other. 

Conditions  as  these  make  it  impossible 
to  reach  the  entire  tribe  from  one  center 
like  Saint  Michael’s  Mission;  hence  we 
established  the  Mission  at  Chin  Lee  and 
the  Mission  Station  at  Lukachukai. 

Therefor,  too,  other  mission  stations 
should  be  established  at  points  similarly 
favored  by  agricultural  settlements  of 
Indians,  especially  where  the  Government 
contemplates  the  erection  of  schools  for 
them.  And  the  Government  has  at  last 
decided  to  build  more  schools.  It  may  bo 
surprising  to  learn  that  there  are  about 
4,000  Navajo  Indian  children  without 
school  facilities. 

But  our  wrork  in.  the  different  schools 
must  be  supplemented  by  hard  and  per- 
sistent missionary  work  in  the  field,  more 


especially  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  children, 
after  leaving  these  various  schools,  prac- 
tice what  they  have  learned,  that  they 
have  ample  opportunity  to  live  up  to  their 
Holy  Religion,  that  they  co-operate  with 
the  Missionaries  in  the  civilization  and 
Christianization  of  their  relatives  and 
friends  and  neighboring  members  of  their 
tribe.  That,  however,  requires  more 
men  and  means,  it  requires  chapels  and 
mission  stations  and  catechists  for  widely 
separated  localities,  and  arduous  and  con- 
tinuous missionary  labor  in  the  field. 

And  as  our  Mission  has  no  support 
— excepting  a thousand  dollars  for  six 
missionaries — and*  we  must  rely  for  the 
balance  upon  the  generosity  of  good  peo- 
ple, I hope  and  pray  that  all  the  promoters 
and  members  of  the  Preservation  Society 
will  not  only  continue  their  good  work, 
but  will  vie  with  each  other  in  securing 
new”  members  and  promoters  to  assist  us 
in  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
among  this  the  largest  Indian  tribe  of  our 
country.  In  praying  “ Thy  Kingdom 
come  v please  do  not  forget  our  Navajos. 


The  Mission  at  Jomez. 

Ft.  Frl do/  / a e Sch  u*ter. 


Written  in  emblazoned 
letters  on  the  pages 
of  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  great  w ork 
doue  by  the  early  Fran- 
ciscans in  America,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south- 
western part  of  the 
present  United  States, 
Arriving  on  the  first 
ships,  even  with  Colum- 
bus himself,  these  humble 
followers  of  the  Seraphic  Saint  at  once 
entered  upon  the  difficult  task  before  them 
with  great  energy  and  devotion.  Neither 


O.  F.  J/.,  M i‘j/. 

lure  of  adventure  nor  lust  for  gold  was 
their  incentive,  but  the  one  desire  to  w in 
souls  for  God,  pursuant  to  Christ's  com- 
mand: “Going,  therefore,  teach  all 
nations.  ’’ 

In  1539  a Spanish  Franciscan,  Fray 
Marcos  tie  Niza,  discovered  the  territory 
now  comprising  the  recently  admitted 
states  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  For 
three  hundred  years  the  Franciscans  la- 
bored here  w ith  untiring  zeal.  The  gospel 
seed  fell  on  good  soil,  and  brought  forth 
fruit  a hundred  fold.  Witness  the 
merous  churches  and  chapels,  that  dot  tttf* 
land,  as  also  the  many  pious  old  customs 
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still  in  vo  .rue  among  Indians  and  Mexicans. 

In  1828  the  Mexican  government  ex- 
Hled  the  Friars,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  secular  clergy  to  keep  alive  the  Catho- 
lic faith  implanted  and  nurtured  by  the 
zealous  religious.  But  the  task  was  be- 
yond their  strength;  their  number  w ws 
utterly  inadequate  to  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  expulsion  of  the  religious. 

As  visits  from  the  parish  priest  became 
rare  and  religious  fervor  grew  cold,  the 
poor  Indians  left  to  themselves,  gradually 
reverted  to  their  old 
pagan  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices. The  beginning  of 
this  century,  however, 
witnessed  the  return  of 
the  brown-garbed  sons 
of  Saint  Francis,  who 
zealously  resumed  the 
noble  work  of  their 
heroic  predecessors. 

Again  they  have  charge 
of  Acoma,  Laguna,  Zu- 
ni,  Santo  Domingo,  Sari 
Felipe,  Cochiti,  Jemez, 

Sia  and  Santa  Ana,  as  also  of  a number 
of  Mexican  towns  and  villages. 

All  these  pueblos  had  formerly  either  a 
resident  priest  or  even  a ccmvento;  nowT 
•Jemez  alone  has  a conrento  and  for  some 
years  before  that  had  a resident  priest. 
The  parish  of  Jemez  comprises  an  area  of 
more  than  three  thousand  square  miles, 
as  thirteen  other  missions  are  connected 
with  it:  two  pueblos,  that  of  Sia  and  San- 
ta Ana,  and  eleven  Mexican  stations  with 
a population  ranging  from  nine  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  five  families. 

The  Pueblo  of  Jemez  with  its  550  in- 


habitants lies  in  a fertile  valley,  pictur- 
esquely ensconced  by  the  crescent  ridges 
of  the  Jemez  mountains.  The  Pueblo 
itself  has  three  parallel  streets.  The 
houses  are  of  adobe;  some  have  second 
tiers  that  recede  from  the  first.  The 
Jemez  are  a thrifty  people,  who  cultivate 
their  productive  fields  with  diligence  and 
care.  At  sunrise  they  can  be  seen  going 
to  work,  carrying  perhaps  a small  pail  of 
apricots  or  some  tortilla h (a  round  thin 
cake,  baked  of  wheat  flour).  Supplied 
with  this  simple  fare, 
they  work  all  day  in 
the.  fields  and  return  to 
the  Pueblo  in  the  even- 
ing. The  harvested 
crops  are  carefully  put 
away  in  store-rooms  and 
brought,  a little  at  a 
time,  to  the  trading 
store,  where  they  are 
exchanged  for  food, 
clothing  or  implements. 
The  harvest  over,  the 
Indians  are  not  idle. 
They  repair  their  houses  or  build  new 
ones,  fix  w agons  and  fences,  or  otherwise 
improve  their  surroundings.  'j 

Missionary  labors  among  the  Jemez 
were  begun  as  early  as  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Repeatedly  these  In- 
dians revolted  against  Spanish  rule,  but 
each  time  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Spaniards.  However,  two  Franciscan 
Missionaries  had  been  put  to  death  by 
them  before  the  Jemez  finally  submitted. 

The  Pueblo  was  at  the  height  of  its 
religious  growth,  when,  in  1828,  the 
Mexican  government  compelled  the  Friars 
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to  leave  the  coun- 
try. From  this 
time  od,  the  pa- 
rish was  attended 
to  by  the  secular 
priests  until  the 
year  1902,  when  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
of  the  Cincinnati  Province,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Santa 
Fe,  the  Most  Reverend  Peter  Bourgade, 
accepted  the  parish.  Rev.  Barnabas 
Meyer,  O.  F.  M.,  was  appointed  superior 
and  pastor,  and  Rev.  Florentine  Meyers, 
O.  F.  M.,  his.  assistant. 

Many  difficulties 
and  great  hardships  IT^ 
awaited  them.  All  jj 
that  was  left  of  the 
Padre’s  former  resi- 
dence at  Jemez  was  a 
small  adobe  building  jj 
poorly  furnished. 

The  building  itself 
stood  in  urgent  need 
of  repairs,  for  on  the 
first  rainy  day  the 
Brother  had  to  wear 
raincoat  and  rubbers 
while  preparing  the 
meals.  So  the  next 
thing  was  to  erect  a 
suitable  residence, 
which  the.  Fathers 
and  Brothers  did 
mostly  themselves. 

Far  more  distressing  was  the  sad  spiri- 
tual condition  of  their  new  flock.  The 
religion  of  the  Jemez  Indians  had  become 
a strange  mixture  of  Christianity  and  Pa- 
ganism. They  openly  declare  themselves 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe. 


Catolicos;  they  bring  their  little  ones  for 
Baptism,  they  come  to  the  Padre  when 
they  wish  to  marry,  they  receive  the  sa- 
craments when  in  danger  of  death,  and 
invariably  call  the  Father  to  bless  the 
grave.  At  the  same  time  they  have  their 
own  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies  for  mar- 
riage and  burials.  They  come  regularly 
to  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  they 
kneel  to  pray,  and  place  lighted  candles 
before  the  statue  of  their  patron  Saint; 
and  a little  later  they  might  be  heard 
calling  on  their  pagan  deities.  On  the 
walls  of  their  rooms  you  see  numerous 
Santitos  (pictures  of 
Saints) ; and  among 
these  you  might  find 
some  unshapely,  hid- 
eous form,  carved  of 
wood,  which  they 
style  their  Santito. 
On  Palm  Sunday  they 
come  to  church  to 
receive  blest  palms, 
but  these  same  palms 
might  afterwards  be 
found  fastened 
to  their  prayersticks 
which  they  set  up  in 
their  fields  and  on  the 
mountains. 

Now  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  these 
Indians  mean  well, 
and  sincerely  wish  to 
be  Christians.  All  these  glaring  contra- 
dictions are  9imply  due  to  ignorance  that 
prevailed  during  the  past  century  because 
of  a scarcity  of  priests. 

The  only  way  to  set  aright  their  reli- 
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gious  ideas,  and  to  make  good  Christians 
of  them,  was  to  begin  with  the  children 
through  whom  the  parents  could  be  reach- 
ed. A school  was  imperative.  Sisters, 
too,  must  be  secured  who  would  devote 
their  lives  to  these  neglected  Indian  chil- 
dren. 

Fr.  Barnabas  heard  that  Sr.  M.  Ber- 
nards, of  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Lafa- 
yette, Indiana,  was  on  a visit  to  the  Sis- 
ters of  her  Community  at  Pena  Blanca 
and  thither  he  journeyed  at  once.  So 
earnestly  did  he 
plead  his  case,  that 
Sr.  M.  Bernards  and 
later  Mother  M.  Jo- 
sephs kindly  promis- 
ed to  send  Sisters  to 
this  prospective 
school. 

Ground  was  bro- 
ken in  August  1905, 
and  construction 
work  begun  on  the 
new  school.  Again 
the  Fathers  and  Bro- 
thers performed  most 
of  the  labor.  The 
late  Mrs.  L.  M.  Dre- 
xel  of  Philadelphia 
generously  assisted  in  a substantial  way. 
In  the  meantime,  three  Sisters  had  been 
appointed  to  the  new  mission,  and  wil- 
lingly they  started  on  their  long  journey 
to  New  Mexico.  On  Sept.  22nd  1906, 
they  left  Bernalillo  for  Jemez  with  an 
Indian  driver  and  a mule-team.  At  first 
the  mules  stubbornly  refused  to  go.  The 
driver  coaxed,  then  threatened,  but  all  to 
no  avail.  As  a last  expedient  he  applied 
a knotted  pole.  It  was  a waste  of  energy. 


The  mules  did  not  budge  until  the  beat- 
ing ceased  and  in  their  own  good  time 
began  to  go  forward.  They  made  the 
thirty  miles  in  eleven  hours. 

School  opened  October  1st  1906.  By 
this  time,  however,  most  of  the  Indian 
children  were  already  enrolled  in  the  gov- 
ernment schools  at  Jemez  and  Santa  Fe. 
Some,  too,  were  at  St.  Catherine's,  Santa 
Fe,  a school  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  For  this  reason, 
the  new  mission  school  numbered  few 


THE  JEMEZ  SCHOOL. 

pupils  the  first  term.  Each  succeeding 
term,  however,  brought  an  encouraging 
increase,  until  more  than  two  thirds  of 
all  the  children  of  the  Pueblo  had  been 
enrolled  in  the  new  school. 

Still  another  difficulty  presented  itself. 
At  the  other  schools  the  children  received 
clothing  and,  on  school-days,  a meal  at 
noon;  so  the  mission  school  had  to  try  to 
do  likewise.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Drexel  and  other  benefac- 
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tors,  this  difficulty  was  happily  overcome. 

When  the  various  Indian  Reservations 
were  assigned  to  the  different  denomina- 
tions under  President  Grant  in  conse- 
quence of  his  uPeace  Policy”,  the  Catho- 
lic Pueblo  of  Jemez  was  assigned  to  the 
Presbyterians  — a rather  unpardonable 
procedure! 

Having  established  a Mission  and 
school  at  Jemez,  the  Presbyterians  even- 
tually gave  up  both  and  leased  their 
school  buildings  to  the  Government  for 
educational  purposes.  Henceforth  Jemez 
had  a Government  school  conducted  by  a 
Protestant  teacher  almost  as  though  it 
were  a Protestant  Mission  school. 

Since  all  the  Jemez  Indians  are  Catho- 
lic and  since  almost  all  the  children  of 
the  Pueblo  frequented  the  Sisters’  school, 
Rev.  Father  Ketcham,  in  October  1909, 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment to  dose 


This  incident  contributed  in  part  to 
the  storm  of  protest  which  resulted  in 
in  the  well-known  “ Garb  ” order  of  In- 
dian Commissioner  Valentine,  banishing 
the  religious  garb  from  Government  In- 
dian schools.  President  Taft,  however, 
suspended  this  order  and,  upon  investi- 
gation, decided  that  Sisters  who  are  now 
in  the  Indian  Service  may  remain,  but 
that  henceforth  none  may  enter  the 
Service. 

As  long  as  the  sectarians  controlled  the 
school  at  Jemez,  and  sought  to  turn  Ca- 
tholic Indian  children  from  their  faith, 
all  was  well;  but  when  the  Sisters  were 
placed  in  charge  the  school  suddenly  be- 
came sectarian  and  therefore  unconstitu- 
tional ! 

Since  the  mission  school  became  a 
Government  school,  religious  instruction 
has  not  been  given  there,  but  Christian 


the  Government 
school,  to  re- 
cognize our 
Mission  school 
as  a Govern- 
ment school  and 
to  appoint  the 
Sisters  as  Gov- 
ernment teach- 
ers at  a mini- 
mum salary. 
Thus  the  Pro- 
testant teacher 
was  transferred 
elsewhere  and 
the  rent  for  the 
Protestant 
school  building 
ceased. 


THE  PARSONAGE  OF  JEMEZ. 
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Doctrine  is  taught  every  morning  in  the 
chapel.  The  children  are  very  eager  to 
attend  Mass  and  instructions  and  will 
even  make  a sacrifice  to  do  so. 

For  some  days  the  Sisters  noticed  that 
several  children  absented  themselves  du- 
ring recess  time,  and  when  class  was  re- 
sumed, invariably  were  late.  They  in- 
quired, and  found  that  these  children  had 
left  home  without  breakfast  in  order  to 
attend  Mass,  and  used ’the  recess  to  get 
something  to  eat.  Placed  before  the  al- 
ternative to  miss  either  Mass  or  breakfast 
they  were  not  slow  to  chose.  Now  the 
Sisters  prepare  breakfast,  too,  for  these 
children. 

Frequent  reception  of  the  Sacraments 
must  give  increase  to  the  good  seed 
strewn  in  their  hearts.  Every  Sunday 
these  children  can  be  seen  devoutly  ap- 
proaching the  Holy  Table  to  receive  into 
their  heart  the  Children's  Friend. 

Ten  years’  activity  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  at  Jemez  has  done  a vast  amount 
of  good  among  the  older  members  of  the 
Pueblo,  as  well.  Where  at  first  the  Fa- 
thers were  viewed  somewhat  askance, 


they  novr  have  the  full  confidence  of  the 
Indians.  Ignorance  has  been  dispelled  to 
a great  extent  and  religious  life  has  pro- 
portionately taken  a newr  impetus. 

The  steadily  growing  number  of  con- 
fessions and  Holy  Communions*  the  in- 
terest shown  by  the  people  in  the  repair  and 
adornment  of  their  churches  and  chapels, 
as  well  as  other  signs  of  religious  awa- 
kening, are  an  earnest  that  the  Pueblo  of 
Jemez  will  soon  again  be  the  flourishing 
parish  it  was  years  ago. 

As  to  the  sectarians  their  efforts  were 
lost  on  the  Jemez  Indians.  For,  although 
they  established  themselves  at  Jemez  thir- 
ty years  ago,  and  nowr  have  a minister 
and  a school  teacher  residing  in  the  Pue- 
blo, still,  not  one  of  the  Jemez  has  joined 
them;  their  chapel  has  no  worshippers, 
their  school  no  pupils.  And  they  were 
far  better  supplied  with  worldly  goods 
than  either  the  Fathers  or  Sisters. 

So  the  future  looks  bright  and  promis- 
ing and  the  outcome  cannot  be  doubtful 
as  the  undertaking  is  certain  of  God’s 
special  protection  shown  so  visibly  in 
in  the  past. 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AT  JEMEZ. 
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Christmas  1912 

with  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  and  Santo  Domingo,  N.  M. 

Fr.  Jerome  Hesse , O.  F.  M.,  Missionary . 


proach  of 
Christmas  the 
heart  of  every 
good  Christian 
***c^c^c^c^c^^(^cg3cg3c^3cg3^  is  filled  with 
joyful  anticipation,  so  too,  the  San  Feli- 
pe and  Santo  Domingo  Indians  are  simi- 
larly atfected.  Weeks  and  even  months 
in  advance  they  inquire  how  long  it  is 
until  noche  buena,  the  holy  night,  ( li- 
terally the  “good  night”),  comes  and  then 
in  their  own  primitive  fashion  try  to 
count  again  on  their  fingers  the  number 
of  days. 

True,  the  majority  of  these  Indians 
might  hardly  grasp  completely  the  real 
significance  of  this  most  beautiful  of  all 
feasts;  still  their  tradition,  though  some- 
what confused,  tells  them;  that  it  must  be 
a very  great  festival,  wherefore  corres- 
ponding preparations  are  made  betimes. 

Several  days  before  Christmas  they 
begin  to  sett  things  in  order  and  to 
bake,  for  though  throughout  the 
year  they  are  often  obliged  to  skimp, 
on  this  day  there  must  be  an  abun- 
dance of  bread,  even  Guay  are, 

( a thin,  paper-like  Indian  bread,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond),  or  at  least 
Biscochts  (a  confectiou ) must  be 
served.  The  little  broom  of  hair- 
grass  too,  otherwise  used  but  rarely, 
is  applied  quite  energetically  during 
these  days  of  preparation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December 


24th,  I left  Pefia  Blanca  in  order  to  cele- 
brate midnight  Mass  at  San  Felipe,  14 
miles  away.  My  way  led  through  the 
Pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  inhabitated  by 
900  Indians  where  I noticed  that  not  all 
the  preparations  for  the  morrow  had 
been  completed.  Now  and  then  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  could  be  seen  curling 
from  semi-globular  adobe  ovens,  a sign 
that  baking  was  still  in  progress.  Half 
a dozen  elderly  Indians,  apparently  city 
fathers,  their  weather-beaten  faces  care- 
fully wrapped  in  woollen  blankets,  walk- 
ed, silent  and  dignified,  from  house  to 
house,  to  announce  to  each  one  the  ap- 
proaching salvation  of  the  world.  The 
leader  of  this  embassy  carried  three  or  four 
feathers  in  his  hand,  which,  had  they  had 
the  color,  might  well  have  been  mistaken 
for  Palm  branches.  But  somehow,  fea- 
thers are  pre-eminently  .chosen  in  all  the 
ceremonial  customs  of  these  Indians. 

I called  at  the  house  of  the  sacristan. 
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for  in  previous  years  he  had  accompanied 
me  on  this  nightly  tour.  But  as  he  was 
not  at  home,  I made  the  journey  alone. 
In  fact,  I did  not  need  a guide.  Since 
the  Government  has  built  a substantial 
bridge  across  the  treacherous  Rio  Grande 
at  San  Felipe  (thanks  to  the  endeavors  of 
Father  Ketcham)  it  is  not  necessary  to 
ford  it  any  more. 

It  was  rather  late  .when  I reached  the 
Pueblo  of  San  Felipe.  The  fiscal  or 
church  warden  at  whose  house  I stopped, 
and  where  some  Indians  had  gathered, 
had  already  expressed  to  them  his  anxie- 
ty lest  something  had  detained  the  Padre. 
But  now  they  felt  relieved  and 
presently  the  dull  sound  of  the 
old  cracked  church  bell  announced 
to  all  in  the  Pueblo  that  the 
tontoech  was  already  in  their 
midst.  Supper  was  soon  over. 

It  was  relished  pretty  well,  for 
hunger  is  the  best  sauce. 

After  the  Indians  had  rolled  a few 
cigarettes  and  smoked  them,  I proposed 
to  retire.  Accompanied  by  a few  na- 
tives, I repaired  to  the  church  building, 
in  the  rear  of  which  a small  room  serves 
as  my  sleeping-place.  On  the  way  thither 
we  passed  a house,  from  which  wail- 
ing sounds  told  of  some  one  in  great 
distress.  We  entered  and  beheld  a piti- 
ful sight  hardly  in  keeping  with  Christ- 
mas-joy,  a picture  of  human  misery.  In 
the  corner  on  the  floor,  lay  a wo- 
man, wheezing  and  groaning,  her  whole' 
face  covered  with  festering  sores.  Ap- 
parently, she  was  in  danger  and  I hasten- 
ed to  perform  my  duty.  As  the  patient 
spoke  Spanish  but  very  imperfectly  and 
no  English  whatsoever,  I prepared  her 


with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  as  well  as 
circumstances  allowed.  After  adminis- 
tering Extreme  Unction,  I spoke  a few 
words  of  consolation  and  encouragement 
and  left  her  quiet  and  resigned.  “Peace 
on  earth  to  men  of  good  will  ” the  angels 
sang  on  this  very  night  centuries  ago,  on 
the  plains  of  Bethlehem.  After  staying 
a few  minutes  in  the  sacristy,  where  some 
Indians  and  a few  Mexicans  from  sur- 
rounding villages  were  warming  them- 
selves at  the  tire-place,  I prepared  to  re- 
tire. But  first  I explained  to  th e fiscal 
where  the  hands  of  my  watch  would  be, 
when  it  was  time  to  wake  me.  Good 
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night ! God  keep  you  ! and  one,  at  least, 
was  soon  slumbering  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus. 

At  two  o'clock  there  came  a rap  at  the 
door  and  then  the  brazen- tongued  bell, 
hoarse  and  broken,  sought  to  arouse  the 
sleepers.  Things  began  to  move  lively 
in  the  village.  The  fiscal  beating  a drum 
accompanied  by  his  aides,  led  the  way 
through  the  village  to  call  the  Indians  to 
Mass.  It  is  their  custom  to  have  the 
pregoneros  go  from  house  to  house  to 
gather  the  congregation.  The  ringing  of 
the  church-bell  is  of  no  consequence. 

I entered  the  church  where  I found 
the  altar  tastefully  decorated.  Before  the 
altar  the  Indians  had  erected  a hut  of 
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cedar  twigs,  covered  with  a roof  of  straw. 
Tufts  of  cotton  batten  were  interspersed 
among  the  branches,  which  gave  it  a 
wintry  appearance,  and,  as  it  was  bitterly 
cold,  it  seemed  all  the  more  real.  One 
by  one  the  Indians  dropped  in.  Fruthmlentr 
“make  haste  slowly"  applies  especially 
to  them.  In  about  an  hour,  a goodly 
number  had  arrived.  Wrapped  in  their 
blankets,  they  squatted  on  the  floor.  Of 
course,  it  could  not  be  expected,  that  all 
would  be  present.  The  dancers  must 
“ prepare”  themselves  in  order  to  dance 
before  the  crib  immediately  after  Mass; 
but  to  do  both,  attend  Mass  and  then 
dance — impossible  ! 

A dance  ( in  Church  { before  the  crib? 
What  a scandal,  a desecration,  a sacrilege! 
someone  might  say.  And  the  benches  ? 
Are  they  removed  *.  Well  there  are  no 


benches  for,  as  I just  mentioned,  the  In- 
dians squat  on  the  floor,  which  is  not  even 
a wood  floor,  but  just  Mother  Earth.  The 
interior  of  an  Indian  church  is  very  bare, 
at  least  at  San  Felipe  and  Santo  Domingo. 
Four  adobe  walls,  whitewashed  with- 
in, an  adobe  roof,  generally  leaking  in 
places,  with  an  adobe  floor;  truly  not  unlike 
the  stable  of  Bethlehem  ! A few  simple 
boards  nailed  together  to  form  the  altar, 
a statue  of  St.  Philip,  a few  mural  paint- 
ings to  serve  as  ornaments,  and  you  have 
a complete  Indian  church. 

' To  return  to  our  Christmas  celebration, 
I began  Mass  about  3 o'clock.  At  the 
sermon  delivered  in  Spanish,  I employed 
a reliable  interpreter.  Above  all  the  fact 
was  emphasized,  that  the  same  Infant 
Jesus,  whose  birth  wre  were  celebrating 
in  that  holy  night,  was  really  and  truly 
present  on  the  altar  after  elevation.  No 
doubt,  many  an  upright  mind  in  my  au- 
dience adored  the.  Eucharistic  Lord  from 
the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  consecrated 
his  heart  to  the  Divine  Infant.  During 
the  whole  Mass  all  was  quiet  except  for 
the  flute  players,  who  can  faithfully  imi- 
tate song  birds. 

After  Mass  an  Indian  woman  took  the 
statue  of  the  Infant  from  the  crib,  placed 
it  on  her  knee,  and  sat  dowrn  upon  a chair. 
A little  boy  stood  beside  her.  Now  all 
present,  old  and  young  passed  before  her, 
made  their  act  of  homage  and  offered  a 
piece  of  bread.  (This  would  prove  a 
good  supply  for  the  sacristan,  even  though 
seven  unfruitful  years  should  set  in  ). 
After  this  tribute  of  veneration,  two  divi- 
sions of  dancers  came  marching  in  a mot- 
ley group.  Their  heads  were  decorated 
with  feathers  interwoven  with  many  co- 
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Iored  ribbons:  from  their  loins  hung  coyote 
or  wildcat  skins;  beaded  strings  quavered 
on  their  wrists,  tiny  bells  tinkled  at  their 
ankles,  in  their  hand  each  held  a dried, 
hollowed  gourd  in  which  small  stones 
rattled  at  every  motion. 

Rigged  out  with  these  trappings,  the 
dancers  entered  the  church  in  single  file, 
followed  by  the  choir  and  the  drummer 
who  carried  the  huge  tomb*  (a  drum  used 
by  the  Indians  in  their  dances).  Pres- 
ently, they  take  their  places  in  two  rows, 
the  totnbe  is  beaten,  the  choir  begins  to 
chant,  the  dance  is  in  full  swing.  Singly, 
yet  uniformly  they  leap  up  and 
down  to  the  harmonious  beat  of 
the  drum  and  the  rattling  of  the 
gourds.  Their  faces  betray  no 
emotion,  for  the  dance  is  a sort 
of  prayer  with  the  Indians.  It 
would  lead  too  far  to  explain  mi- 
nutely even  one  of  the  10  different 
dances  performed  by  them.  But 
you  are  cordially  invited  to  see 
for  yourself.  Ample  opportuni- 
ty is  offered  you  several  times  a 
year. 

After  the  first  division  had  thus 
shown  its  reverence  to  the  Divine 
Infant,  it  withdrew  to  be  relieved  by  the 
other  one.  Only  the  first  dance  is  per- 
formed in  the  church  by  both  divisions, 
the  other  dances  are  given  on  the  plaza , 
an  open  place  of  the  Pueblo,  and  kept  up 
for  four  days. 

But  now  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be 
off  for  Santo  Domingo  and  the  Mexican 
Mission  of  Domingo  where  I was  also  ex- 
pected to-day.  I took  leave  of  my  parishion- 
ers and  mounted  my  faithful  bronco,  held 
in  readiness  at  the  church  door.  At  first 


rather  wild  and  unmanageable  — it  is  a 
Navajo  pony  — it  soon  became  gentle  as 
a lamb.  Cautiously  it  stepped  over  the 
new  iron  bridge,  carefully  lifting  its  legs, 
lest  it  stumble  over  the  shadow'  of  the  rail- 
posts,  cast  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

It  was,  indeed,  a beautiful  night.  The 
vast  expanse  of  the  heavens  seemed  to  be 
studded  with  countless  sparkling  emeralds 
of  the  starry  firmament  like  so  many 
lights  on  an  immense  Christmas  tree.  And 
over  it  all  the  full-faced  moon  looked 
tranquilly  upon  the  earth.  All  was  peace- 
ful, solemn  and  quiet.  “ Silent  night, 


Sacred  Night.  " Shepherds  sleep,  yet 
what  light  floats  around  the  holy  pair,v  I 
was  humming  to  myself,  when  as  to  give 
the  lie  to  my  words,  a passenger  train 
whizzed  by  right  close  to  me.  At  such 
an  unpardonable  disturbance  during  this 
holy  night  my  Indian  pony  became  some- 
what excited  and  began  to  trot  a little 
faster:  but  soon  he  fell  to  his  usual  gait, 
and  I could  resume  my  musings. 

So  even  on  Christmas  night  the  world 
knew  no  rest,  during  the  XurJn  bnma% 
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passengers  were  en  route!  And  of  these, 
how  many  were  really  aware  of  the 
true  meaning  of  this  holy  night  ? — Did  it 
enter  into  the  mind  of  anyone  to  raise  his 
heart  to  God  and  breathe  a prayer  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  grace  of  the  Incar- 
nation and  Redemption? — Was  anyone  so 
mindful  qs  to  send  a greeting  to  the  Di- 
vine Infant  present  in  so  many  taberna- 
cles throughout  the  world  ? “ He  came 

into  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him 
not,”  Whose  heart  possessed  that  peace 
announced  by  the  angels:  “ Peace  on 

earth  to  men  of  good  will?”  It  is  the 
Lord,  Who  sees  into  the  heart,  “ Who 
trieth  the  hearts  and  reins.  ” And  then, 
whither  were  they  bound  ( What  was 
the  end  of  their  journey  ? True,  sooner 
or  later  they  will  land  on  the  shores  of 
eternity;  but  their  immediate  journey, 
where  did  it  take  them  ? — Perhaps  to 
some  good  friend  ? Or  into  the  bosom  of 
a loving  family  ? Or  into  the  arms  of  a 
dearly  loved  mother  ? Or,  perhaps,  into 
the  cherished  circle  of  peaceful  brothers 
and  sisters  ? 

And  then  someone  was  mentally  carried 
back  some  17  years.  It  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  “great  brook”  where  on  this 
same  night  five  brothers  and  sisters  had 
gathered  in  a poor  but  well-kept  little 
home.  Circumstances  had  scattered  them 
to  various  parts  of  the  world;  ever  since 
the  death  of  their  parents,  one  was  living 
here,  the  other  there.  Once  again  the 
sacred  feast  of  Christmas  had  united  them. 
Joyfully  they  gathered  around  the  small 
Christmas-tree  prepared  by  the  eldest 
brother.  “Ecce  quam  bon  urn  et  jucun- 
dum,  habitare  fratres  in  unum.”  “Be- 
hold how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 


brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.”  And 
again  they  parted.  This  time  it  was  the 
Lord  Himself  Who  called.  They  shook 
hands  for  the  last  time,  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing again  in  heaven.  With  tear-dimmed 
eyes  the  loving  sister  gazed  after  her  bro- 
ther who  was  hastening  away,  until  the 
train  had  disappeared  in  the  nearby  tunnel. 

Lost  in  such  reveries  time  slipped  by  ve- 
ry quickly.  The  distance  of  about  9 miles 
had  been  covered,  and  I was  back  again  at 
Santo  Domingo.  Just  then  the  cock  began 
to  crow.  Very  appropriate!  for  the  MU- 
m del  gallo  was  now  to  be  celebrated.  It 
might  have  been  5:30  A.  M.  I entered  the 
sacristy  where  the  air  was  quite  close.  A- 


boutadozen  Indians,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing through  the  night,  were  lying  at  full 
length  around  the  hearth.  Their  eyes  were 
heavy;  but  I knew  an  excellent  means  to 
revive  them.  I threw  some  candy  among 
the  sleepers  and  presently  all  were  on  their 
feet.  “Christmas!  Christmas!”  they  cried 
in  unison.  Every  one  was  wide  awake.  The 
fire  was  thoroughly  stirred  and,  of  course, 
tobacco  had  to  be  passed  around,  for  haa- 
me  is  indispensable,  and  if  tontoech 
should  ever  forget  it,  they  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  his  attention  to  it.  The  warmth 
of  the  fire  soon  restored  my  stiffened  limbs. 
In  a corner  I spied  a pallet  and  a thick  Na- 
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vajo  blanket.  There  I tried  to  rest  for  a 
few  minutes,  if  possible.  But  I had  scarce- 
ly closed  my  eyes,  when  I was  suddenly 
aroused.  The  beat  of  a drum  reached  my 
ear,  interrupted  by  the  discordant  notes  of 
the  false  trumpet,  and  the  shrill  sound  of 
the  pipe.  To  judge  by  the  “music”  they 
were  going  to  the  war  dance.  But  no,  this 
time  they  were  peaceful  Indians,  for  here, 
too,  the  words  ‘ ‘Peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  will”  hold  good. 

The  Indians  of  Santo  Domingo  are  very 
much  like  children  and  noise  is  an  essential 
feature  of  every  celebration.  The  greater 
the  din,  the  greater  the  solemnity. 

So  the  dancers  had  already  put  in  their 
appearance  1 I arose,  and  walked  into  the 
church  to  view  the  spectacle  they  present- 
ed. A piebold  picture  indeed!  Despite  the 
cold  the  Indians  were  clothed  very  spar- 
ingly, but  painted  all  the  more  gaudily. 
The  sight  before  me  would  have  given  any 
photographer  the  itch  to  secure  that  pic- 
ture, but  let  him  take  care!  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo photographs  may  not  be  taken  save 
at  the  risk  of  having  your  camera  smashed. 

I withdrew'  to  the  sacristy  to  prepare  for 
my  second  Mass.  Soon  both  divisions  had 
performed  their  feat  and  done  homage  to 
the  Divine  Infant,  and  I could  begin  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.  The  good  sacristan  assisted 
as  well  or  as  poorly  as  he  knew  how. 
Holding  a book  before  him,  generally  up- 
side down,  and  ceremoniously  moving  his 
lips,  he  presented  no  doubt,  an  imposing 
figure.  At  any  rate,  he  contributes  his 
share  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  by 
adding  to  the  din.  Thus  at  every  genuflex- 
ion he  rings  the  bell,  and  on  feast-days  du- 
ring elevation  the  altar  bell,  the  church 
bell,  the  drum,  trumpet  and  pipe  unite  in 


grandest  discord.  But  in  the  course  of 
time  a person  grows  accustomed  to  it. 
Such  demeanor  in  church  may  seem  undig- 
nified and  even  desecrating  to  civilized 
whites,  still,  who  can  tell  but  what  many  a 
native,  thus  giving  expression  to  his  joy 
and  intending  to  honor  God,  stands  higher 
in  God’s  estimation  than  the  educated  white 
man.  Indeed,  God  looks  into  our  hearts. 

At  the  sermon  I noticed  a rather  large 
attendance.  The  fiscal  bad  engaged  some- 
one to  stand  guard  at  the  church  door,  lest 
anyone  should  leave  too  soon,  and  several 
times  during  Mass  I heard  the  audible  chal- 
lenge of  the  janitor:  lleizonanshro  ? 

(Whither?) 

As  at  San  Felipe,  so  also  at  San  Domingo 
young  and  old,  wrapped  in  their  blankets, 
squatted  on  the  bare  ground.  After  Mass 
the  whole  congregation  chanted  several 
times  the  “Hail  Mary”  in  Spanish,  and  the 
Doxology,  sung  with  blight  and  main, 
brought  the  solemnity  to  a fitting  close. 

A few  children  were  now  baptized  in  the 
sacristy,  and  my  day’s  work  was  finished 
here.  The  sun  was  quite  high,  as  I took 
leave  of  my  parishioners,  and  my  pony 
soon  carried  me  to  Domingo,  2 — 3 miles 
away,  where  I was  to  say  my  third  Mass. 

This*  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  des- 
cription of  the  Christmas  celebration  at 
San  Felipe  and  Santo  Domingo.  What 
impressions  its  perusal  may  have  made  up- 
on my  readers,  I cannot  surmise;  however, 
I hope  they  were  good  ones,  such  as  may 
possibly  result  in  some  material  assistance. 
At  any  rate,  an  Ave  said  nowand  then,  for 
the  complete  enlightenment  of  our  red 
brother  the  Indian  will  surely  not  be  ask- 
ing too  much. 

And  now  God  bless  you,  and  good-by 
until  some  other  time. 
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Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  read  in  the  America  [Dec.  28,  1912]  as  follows:— 

The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Ketcliara,  Director  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions, 
$5  has  received  the  following  letter  from  his  Excellency  the  Apostolic  Delegate: 

€ Reverend  Dear  Father: 

The  glory  of  the  Church  in  America  is  her  Indian  mission  record,  which  is  writ- 
er ten  in  the  blood  of  her  martyrs;  and  yet  to-day  in  the  United  States  - a land  of 
% plenty  — the  Indian  missions  are  languishing  for  want  of  adequate  financial  support. 

That  in  ( hristianizing  and  civilizing  the  Indians  the  mission  school  is  an  abso- 
(g  lute  necessary  factor,  is  evinced  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  but  by 
tg  the  positive  testimony,  without  exception,  of  all  the  bishops  and  missionaries  who 
are  charged  with  them.  The  cry  of  distress  from  these  bishops  and  missionaries 
has  reached  us;  they  must  be  enabled  properly  to  acquit  themselves  of  the  sacred 
^ responsibility  laid  upon  them  by  Almighty  God  and  by  his  Church. 

^ The  somewhat  meagre  Lenten  Collection,  which  is  divided  among  a number  of 
works  of  zeal,  affords  but  a scant  annual  contribution  toward  maintaining  the  schools, 
tg  and  it  is  to  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mssions,  v hich,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
eg  has  bravely  and  quite  successfully  fought  the  battles  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Mis- 
ti sions,  that  the  schools  look  for  subsistence. 

This  Bureau  has  had  the  sympathy  and  hearty  support  of  my  illustrious  prede- 
cessors, and  I am  determined  to  encourage  it,  and  to  sustain  it  in  all  its  good  works. 
The  efforts  of  the  Bureau  to  collect  the  requisite  financial  aid  for  the  schools  culminated 
5 in  the  establishing,  in  1901,  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith  among 
Indian  Children.  This  Society  is  in  every  way  feasible,  and  with  due  encouragement 
of  all  the  bishops,  will  solve  the  whole  Indian  mission  problem. 

Our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X,  addressed  an  Apostolic  Letter,  April  3,  1908,  to 
r|j  His  Eminence;  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  which  he  commends  the  Preservation  So- 
ciety to  the  bishops,  to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  faithful  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  expresses  the  wish  that  this  Society  “be  established  in  every  parish.”  When- 
ever this  recommendation  of  the  Holy  Father  is  to  any  considerable  extent  complied 
jg  with  Catholic  Indian  mission  work  will  have  ample  support. 

1 bless  the  Society  and  all  who  promote  it,  and  it  is  my  desire  that  the  Holy 
Father’s  wish  be  realized  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

With  earnest  wishes,  therefore,  for  much  success  in  this  work,  I am 

Yours  faithfully  in  Xto. 

t John  Bonzano, 

A rchbishop  of  Melitene, 

Delegate  Apostolic . 


Cincinnati , Ohio , January  11th , 1913. 


Rev.  Dear  Father  Anselm: 


I heartily  approve  your  commendable  venture  of  publishing  the  “ Franciscan 
Missions  of  the  Southwest  ” for  the  benefit  of  our  Indian  Missions,  expressing,  at  the 
same  time,  my  earnest  wish  that  our  Rev.  Confreres  and  the  Faithful  in  their  charge 
give  the  Preservation  Society  and  its  new  annual  their  zealous  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fr.  Eugene  Buttf.rmann, 
Provincial. 


Parish  and  Missions 

OF 

Farmington,  New  Mexico. 

o 

Ix  crossing  the  Navajo  Reservation,  Rising  in  the  snow-clad  La  Plata  Moun- 
years  ago,  I had  passed  over  the  tains  of  Colorado  the  Las  Animas  first 
mountain  Binge  the  first  day,  and  the  sec-  flows  through  Durango,  Colorado,  thence 
ond  day  I had  been  riding  all  blessed  day  for  63  miles  in  a southwesterly  direct- 
over  the  barren,  dry  and  dreary  desert,  ion  through  a fertile  valley,  until  it  pours 
when,  upon  reaching  the  high  bluffs  of  its  waters  into  the  San  Juan  River  direct- 
the  river,  the  beautiful  San  Juan  Valley  ly  east  of  Farmington.  The  La  Plata 
lay  of  a sudden  before  my  astonished  gaze.  River,  not  quite  as  large  as  the  Las  Ani- 
Instinctively  the  old  Patriarch  Lot,  view-  mas,  also  rises  in  the  La  Plata  Mountains 
ing  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  came  to  n.i,v  and  unites  with  the  San  Juan  three  miles 
mind,  of  whom  Scripture  tells  us:  “And  west  of  Farmington.  Lying  at  the  con- 
Lot  lifting  up  his  eyes  saw  all  the  coun-  flueuce  of  these  rivers,  where  the  cultiva- 
trv  about  the  Jordan  which  was  watered  ted  valleys  and  bottom  lands  of  these 
throughout  before  the  Lord  des- 
troyed Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  as 
the  paradise  of  the  Lord,  and  like 
Egypt  as  one  comes  to  Segor.  ” 

True,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
was  watered  naturally,  whilst  the 
San  Juan  Valley  is  irrigated  arti- 
ficially, forming  one  long  line  of 
blooming  gardens,  flourishing 
farms,  and  fruit  orchards.  The  san  juan  river. 

orchards  thrive  here  especially,  hence  three  streams  unite  in  wide  expanse,  Far- 
this  valley  was  fittingly  named  the  Fruit  mington  seemingly  has  prospects  of  a 
Belt  and  the  Mormon  town  east  of  Jewett  brilliant  future. 

is  called  Fruitland.  Thirteen  years  ago  the  whole  San  Juan 

In  the  middle  of  this  valley  lies  Far-  County  was  visited  once  a year  from  the 
mington,  easily  the  largest  and  most  distant  Park  View,  N.  M.  Later,  Rev. 
beautiful  town  of  the  entire  San  Juan  Father  Gamier,  was  made  pastor  of  the 
county.  Although  situated  on  an  eleva-  county  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Blan* 
tion,  and  some  distance  north  of  the  San  co,  a Mexican  village  on  the  San  Juan 
Juan  River,  Farmington  is  surrounded  by  River,  28  miles  east  of  Farmington, 
farms  and  gardens  irrigated  by  the  clear  When  finally  a.  railroad  was  built  from 
waters  of  the  Las  Animas  flowing  in  Durango,  Colorado,  to  Farmington,  N. 
countless  ditches  through  the  whole  town.  M.,  Father  Gamier  erected  a chapel  at 
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Farmington  to  which  a few  rooms  were 
added  to  serve  as  a temporary  residence 
for  himself  whenever  he  visited  Far- 
mington. 

In  the  year  1910  this  parish  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Franciscans  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Province.  The  parish  comprises  the 
whole  San  Juan  County  and  the  western 
half  of  Rio  Arriba  County  measuring  70 
miles  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to 
west  125  miles,  and  having  within  its 
confines  400  Mexican  families,  scattered 
over  this  vast  stretch  of  8750  square 
miles,  living  in  their  isolated  villages, 
settlements  and  ranches.  Fr.  Albert  Dae- 
ger,  O.  F.  M.,  was  transferred  from  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Pefia  Blanca  to  that  of 
Farmington.  Fr.  Fintan  Zumbahlen,  O. 
F.  M.,  became  his  first  assistant.  Last 
year  Fr.  Felician  Sandfort,  O.  F.  M.,  was 
sent  as  second  assistant  to  Farmington. 

As  some  mission  stations  could  be  more 
conveniently  reached  by  rail  from  Far- 
mington than  from  Blanco,  the  Fathers 
chose  Farmington  for  their  residence,  al- 
though it  contains  but  10  Catholic  fami- 
lies. Since  conditions  at  Farmington  were 
such  as  to  make  a Catholic  school  impe- 
rative, Father  Fintan  used  one  of  the 
small  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  church  as 
a class  room  and  taught  the  children  him- 


CAttSONAQE AT  FARMINGTON. 


self.  He  frequently  acts  in  the  capacity 
of  pastor,  schoolteacher  and  cook. 

Blanco  is  the  largest  mission,  as  it  has 
80  Mexican  families.  Its  adobe  church 
with  mud  roof  is  by  far  too  small  for  the 
congregation.  A few'  rooms  adjoining 
the  church  serve  as  pastoral  residence. 
On  the  first  and  third  Sunday  of  each 
month  religious  services  are  held,  the  Sa- 
craments administered  and  the  children 
instructed.  Here,  too,  a school  is  a cry- 
ing need.  From  Blanco  to  the  bound- 
ary of  Colorado  along  the  San  Juan  River 
are  the  villages  of  Alcatraz.  Gubernador, 
Martinez,  Rosa  and  Caracas,  each  num- 
bering from  10 — 40  Catholic  families. 
All  have  their  small  churches  and  chapels 
where  religious  services  are  held  once  a 
month,  generally  on  a week  day.  Rosa 
alone  is  visited  twice  a month  as  it  has 
40  Catholic  families.  Lumberton,  an- 
other mission  of  Farmington,  has  50  fa- 
milies. It  lies  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  and  Edith  and  Monero 
are  easily  reached  from  it.  The  new 
chapel  at  Monero  is  approaching  com- 
pletion. 

Four  miles  west  of  Lumberton  there 
is  an  agency  and  Government  school  for 
the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians,  who  num- 
ber about  700.  Their  reservation,  too, 
forms  part  of  the  parish  of  Far- 
mington. Another  Government 
school  for  the  Apache  Indian 
children  is  situated  20  miles  south- 
west of  Lumberton,  w here  Father 
Albert  has  held  services  several 
times  and  administered  Baptism 
to  18  Apache  Indians.  The  Jica- 
rilla Apaches  are  nearly  all  pa- 
gans. It  is  the  earnest  wfish  of 
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Father  Albert  to  see  Lumberton  become 
an  independent  parish,  with  a school  and 
pastoral  residence.  This  would  be  all  the 
more  desirable  as  the  surrounding  settle- 
ments and  villages  and  especially  the  Gov- 
ernment schools,  the  agency  and  the  en- 
tire reservation  of  the  Apache  Indians 
could  receive  the  spiritual  benefits  of 
frequent  visits  from  the  priest.  The  Ji- 
carilla  Apaches,  formerly  fierce  and  war- 
like, are  favorably  disposed  towards  our 
holy  religion  and  could  soon  be  gained 
for  our  Holy  Faith.  The  children  at  the 
Government  school,  too,  would  receive 
regular  instructions  if  the  Fathers  resided 
at  Lumberton.  In  addition  to  the  Jicaril- 
la  Apache  there  fire 
2700  Navajo  Indians 
within  the  confines  of 
the  parish  of  Farming- 
ton.  Heretofore  it  was 


CHURCH  AT  LUMBERTON, 


rail,  but  even  by  rail  it  requires  two  days 
to  reach  Lumberton  from  Farmington. 
As  these  missions  are  so  widely  scattered, 
their  spiritual  care  requires  almost  conti- 
nuous driving  or  riding.  Thus,  atone 
time  Father  Albert  was  at  home  but  elev- 
en days  in  five  months  1 Since  most  of 
these  villages  are  situated  on  rivers,  some 
of  them  cannot  be  visited  for  months,  be- 
cause at  certain  times  of  the  year  it  is  im- 
possible to  ford  these  torrents. 

But  time  brings  many  changes.  Whilst, 
until  1909  the  parish  of  Farmington  was 
visited  once  or  twice  a year  by  a priest, 
later  it  had  practically  a resident  priest 
for  ten  years.  Now  even  three  Fathers 
are  actually  engaged  in  administering  to 
the  spi ritual  needs  of  this  extensive  pa- 
rish. With  God’s  grace  and  the  assist- 
ance of  generous  friends  there  is  found- 
ed hope  that  soon  flourishing 
parishes,  schools  and  Indian 
Missions  will  dot  the  San  Juan 
and  Rio  Arriba  Counties.  We 
also  trust  that  zealous  Catho- 
lics will  help  settle  the  pro- 
mising, fertile  valley  of  the 
San  Juan. 


simply  impossible  to  do  anything  for 
these  Indians. 

Altogether  15  Mexican  villages  belong 
to  this  parish.  Most  of  them  can  be  vi- 
sited only  a few  times  a year.  Five  vil- 
lages have  neither  church  nor  chapel,  and 
services  are  held  in  stores  or  in  school - 
buildings  or  in  private  houses.  Very  few 
villages  have  really  suitable  church-build- 
ings. Some  have  adobe  roofs,  one  has 
no  roof  at  all,  quite  a few  have  adobe 
floors.  Some  can  iudeed  be  reached  by 
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The  Missionary  Spirit  of  St.  Francis 
and  his  Seraphic  Order. 


Much  has  been  beautifully  written  on 
St.  Francis,  the  lover  of  nature,  his  child- 
like simplicity,  his  ardent  love  of  Christ 
Crucified,  of  his  espousal  of  Poverty,  of 
his  filial  obedience  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
and  the  Catholic  Hierarchy.  These  and 
many  other  virtues  have  gained  for  the 
Patriarch  of  Assisi,  numerous  friends  and 
admirers  in  and  out  of  the  Church.  Still 
there  is  one  trait  in  the  character  of  this 
sweet  Saint  which  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
among  his  many  other  attractive  charac- 
teristics, and  that  is  his  ardent  desire  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
man  through  the  spread  of  God’s  King- 
dom among  those  “ that  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death.” 

When  St.  Francis  saw,  like  the  Patri- 
arch Jacob  of  Old,  that  he  would  grow 
to  be  a great  people,  that  his  sons,  his 
followers,  would  be  as  numerous  as  the 
stars  in  the  firmament,  he  wished  that 
they  should  spread  to  the  4 regions  of  the 
world  and  that  the  splendid  tree  of  his 
Order  should  stretch  its  branches  to  the 
extreme  confines  of  the  earth. 

St.  Francis  was  the  founder  of  an  A- 
postolic  Order.  The  gospel  was  to  be 
the  model  for  himself  and  his  followers. 
Ever  and  anon  he  puts  special  stress  upon 
the  evangelical  mode  of  life. 

The  words  of  the  gospel : “ Go  ye 

therefore  into  the  whole  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,  ” he  made 
his  own.  When  he  met  Cardinal  Hugh, 
later  Pope  Gregory,  at  Florence,  he  said 
to  him:  “ I am  very  uneasy  for  having 
sent  my  Brethren  to  distant  countries  to 
remain  there.” 


The  Cardinal  answered  him:  “And 

why  did  you  send  your  Brethren  as  far 
away  that  they  suffer  so  many  hardships 
and  die  of  hunger  ? But  St.  Francis 
answered  him  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
and  full  of  zeal:  “Do  you  think  the  Lord 
has  sent  the  Brethren  only  to  these  pro- 
vinces ? In  truth  I say  to  you  that  the 
Lord  has  chosen  and  sent  the  Brethren 
for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world;  and 
they  shall  be  received  not  only  in  the 
lands  of  the  faithful,  but  also  in  the  lands 
of  the  heathen;  and  if  they  keep  what  they 
have  pomised  to  the  Lord,  the  Lord  w’ ill 
grant  them  the  things  necessary  not  only 
in  the  lands  of  the  faithful,  but  also  in 
the  lands  of  the  heathen.” 

St.  Francis  could  not  have  expressed 
the  vocation  of  his  Order  for  the  Mis- 
sions more  clearly. 

He  intended  to  reproduce  the  life  of 
our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  wfithin  him- 
self and  and  his  disciples. 

His  foundation  was  not  to  be  a con- 
templative Order  only,  its  members 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  salvation 
of  their  fellowmen. 

His  followers  were  not  to  remain  just 
at  one  place;  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
of  the  people  and  in  public  places  they 
wrere  to  carry  their  cells,  the  solitude, 
within  their  hearts.  This  was  a new 
idea  which  we  do  not  find  expressed  in 
any  Order  founded  up  to  that  time.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  in  living  among  and  with  the 
people,  in  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
to  work  and  labor  for  them,  but  never  to 
abandon  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  soli- 
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tude. 

Without  a permanent  abode,  without 
property  and  riches  and  treasures,  free 
from  the  care  for  their  daily  bread,  since 
they  had  thrown  all  their  care  upon  the 
Lord  and  were  not  solicitous  about  the 
following  day;  full  of  ardent  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  without  fear  of  perils 
and  sufferings,  inflamed  by  the  desire  to 
obtain  the  martyr’s  crown,  full  of  cheer- 
fulness amid  privations  and  sacrifices,  they 
offered  the  Church  the  spectacle  of  a 
courageous  troop,  ever  ready  to  hasten 
north  and  south  and  east  and  w est  to  the 
confines  of  the  earth. 

Only  a few  years  after  he  founded  his 
Order,  in  1212,  St.  Francis  felt  himself 
drawn  towards  heathen  lands.  He  board- 
ed a ship  to  go  among  the  Saracens,  but 
a storm  forced  the  ship  to  the  border  of 
Slavonia,  and  he  had  to  return  to  Italy. 

Not  in  the  least  discouraged  by  this 
mishap,  he  hastened  the  following  year 
to  Spain,  intending  to  visit  Morocco;  but 
sickness  prevented  him  from  doing  so. 

But  all  this  did  not  impair  his  convict- 
ion that  his  Brethren  were  called  by  God 
to  the  Missions  among  the  heathen. 

For  years  he  nourished  the  desire  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  and  to 
obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom  among 
them.  When  the  number  of  his  adher- 
ents had  become  sufficiently  large,  he, 
like  a valiant  general,  wrho  proceeds  to 
conquer  the  whole  world,  divided  the 
countries  of  the  earth  among  them  and 
sent  them,  two  and  two,  in  every  direction. 

Only  the  founder  of  an  Order  who  was 
convinced  that  his  Order  was  called  for 
the  Missions  in  heathen  lands  could  do 
this,  placing  the  success  of  his  venture  in 


the  hands  of  God  and  confiding  upon  his 
assistance. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  endeavors 
to  go  among  the  heathens  himself  had 
been  frustrated,  he  decided  again,  in  the 
year  1218,  by  his  own  example  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  Friars  in  their  ar- 
duous missionary  vocation. 

He  manifested  his  resolve  by  saying: 
“ Beloved  Brethren:  It  is  my  duty  to  be 
a living  example  to  all  Brethren.  Nowr 
if  I send  my  brethren  to  distant  coun- 
tries to  hardships  and  ignominy,  to  hun- 
ger and  thirst  and  all  kinds  of  sufferings, 
it  seems  proper  that  I also  should  go  to 
a distant  country,  especially  that  the 
brethren  may  bear  their  sorrow  with 
greater  patience,  proving  that  I am  suf- 
fering the  same  hardships.” 

Thus  nothing  could  prevent  him  from 
going  to  the  lands  of  the  Saracens  the 
same  year  in  wrhich  he  had  sent  his 
brethren  into  Asia  and  Africa. . 

He  landed  in  Egypt,  appeared  among 
the  Crusaders  before  Damiette,  and  could 
not  be  dissuaded  from  going  before  the 
Sultan  himself  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  him. 

But  he  did  not  obtain  the  martyr’s 
crown  he  so  ardently  desired.  He  was 
brought  back  by  force  to  the  army  of  the 
Crusaders.  Thence  he  went  to  Syria 
where  he  remained  till  he  was  forced  to 
return  to  Italy. 

The  heroic  example  of  the  founder  of 
the  Order  did  not  fail  to  influence  his  sons. 

Whilst  he  was  going  to  Egypt,  bles- 
sed ^Fgidius,  one  of  his  most  beloved  dis- 
ciples, hastened  to  Tunis,  St.  Berard  and 
his  companions  wrent  to  Morocco,  others 
to  Hungary  and  into  various  countries  to 
the  North.  Yes,  it  was  the  expressed 
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wish  of  St.  Francis  that  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples should,  if  it  were  necessary,  die 
the  death  of  martyrs  for  their  Holy  Faith. 

His  desire  was  to  be  fulfilled  sooner, 
perhaps,  than  he  had  anticipated.  Only  a 
year  later,  St.  Berard  and  his  4 compa- 
nions, the  protomartyrs  of  the  Order  fell 
under  the  swords  of  the  Saracens  in  Mo- 
rocco. Upon  hearing  of  their  martyr- 
dom, St.  Francis  exclaimed  full  of  joy: 
“Now  I may  say  in  very  truth  that  I have 
five  Brothers.” 

We  must  admire  the  individualism  of 
St.  Francis  in  venturing  to  place  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Apostles  before  his  followers,  tel- 
ling them  that  they  could  and  would  be 
what  the  Apostles  were.  But  this  was  his  in- 
tention: not  only  to  exemplify  the  evan- 
gelical life  within  himself,  but  also  to 
carry  it  through  the  members  of  his  Or- 
der into  all  the  lands  and  to  perpetuate  it. 
To  make  it  possible  for  his  sons  to  go 
among  the  heathens  in  future  times,  and 
to  make  it  certain  that  his  intentions 
would  be  carried  out  as  long  as  the  Or- 
der would  exist,  he  devoted  a special 
chapter  of  his  rule  to  the  missionary  en- 
deavors of  his  brethren. 

There  he  grants  permission  to  all  his 
brethren  who  deem  themselves  called  to 
missionary  labors,  to  go,  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  superiors,  to  the  Saracens. 
Under  ths  term  ,, Saracens”  all  heathens 
were  included.  The  Saracens  were  those 
who  were  causing  so  much  trouble  to  the 
Church  and  to  whole  Europe  in  those 
days,  against  whom  the  Crusades  were 
organized,  and  to  whom  some  of  the 
brethren  had  been  sent  already. 

By  sending  out  these  his  first  disciples 
as  missionaries,  the  great  Patriarch  of  the 


poor  had  inaugurated  the  extensive  mis- 
sionary activity  of  his  Order;  and  during 
the  7 00  years  of  its  existence  there  is  no 
epoch  in  which  it  ceased  to  flourish.  With 
unusual  vigor  and  the  courage  of  youth 
the  missionary  work  was  begun  during 
the  times  of  St.  Francis,  and  even  the 
first  century  of  the  Order  produced  mis- 
sionaries who  were  by  no  means  inferior 
to  the  great  missionaries  of  other  Orders. 

Even  according  to  the  testimony  of 
such  scientists,  as  are  not  friendly  towards 
our  church,  they  displayed  an  epoch-ma- 
king activity  in  geography,  in  ethnology, 
in  church  history  and  in  profane  history. 
Thus  the  success,  the  result  has  proven 
that  the  foundation  of  St.  Francis  consi- 
dered the  conversion  of  heathen  people 
its  own  vocation. 

A new  impulse  was  given  to  the  mis- 
sionary activity  of  the  Church,  which  as- 
sumed an  extensiveness  recalling  the  acti- 
vity of  the  Apostles,  against  which  neither 
the  distant  lands  of  the  Tartars  and  Mon- 
golians, nor  foreign  languages  formed  an 
effective  barrier. 

And  this  missionary  activity  is  still  in 
evidence  to-day;  the  tree  planted  by  St. 
Francis  in  missionary  fields  still  bears 
fruit.  Distance,  difficulties,  persecution 
even  death  offers  no  effectual  barrier  to 
the  followers  of  St.  Francis  in  the  mis- 
sionary field.  The  annals  recording  the 
work  of  their  missionary  activity  is  one 
glorious  monument  to  the  splendid  4 ‘plant- 
ing and  watering”  of  the  “Poor  Man  of 
Assisi,”  to  which  God  evidently  has  given 
increase.  To-day  there  are  about  2500 
Franciscans  employed  in  mission  fields  in 
China,  Japan  and  other  Asiatic  countries, 
in  Africa,  in  South  and  North  America. 
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35  periodicals,  published  in  10  differ- 
ent languages  by  Franciscans,  aim  to  a- 
rouse  and  keep  alive  the  missionary  spirit 
enkindled  by  St.  Francis.  Our  own  South- 
west numbers  23  Franciscan  Fathers  and 
8 Lay  Brothers  laboring  in  the  spirit  of 
St.  Francis  to  spread  God’s  Kingdom  and 
knowledge  among  the  aboriginal  Indians 
and  the  descendants  of  the  Indians  and  the 
early  Spaniards,  the  Mexicans.  Indians 
and  Mexicans,  with  a mixed  population 


of  several  nationalities  offer  difficulties, 
it  is  true,  but  also  a fruitful  field  for  mis- 
sionary zeal.  To  record,  foster  and  en- 
courage this  activity  and  assist  in  arousing 
a wider  interest  therein,  is  a part  of  the 
mission  of  this  periodical.  Should  it  suc- 
ceed in  this,  it  will  have  entered  into  the 
very  spirit  of  our  Holy  Founder  whose 
first  care  was  directed  toward  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  his  Order,  the  mis- 
sions among  the  heathen  and  the  poor. 


The  New  Kingdom  of  St.  Francis. 


The  new  Kingdom  of  St.  Francis  in  our 
Southwest  comprises  at  present  56,000 
square  miles,  a territory  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Our  8 parishes  num- 
ber 1200  Americans,  living  in  13  differ- 
ent towns  and  settlements;  800  Croatians 
in  4 mining  camps;  11,000  Mexicans,  in 
64  towns,  villages  and  ranchito8\  3 tribes 
of  Pueblo  Indians,  living  on  9 reserva- 
tions, in  20  different  villages  and  num- 


bering 6,670  souls;  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Indians,  numbering  878;  and  the  Navajo 
Indians,  numbering  23,000;  a total  of  8 
parishes,  101  towns  and  villages  and 
mines  and  settlements  and  two  large  re- 
servations of  nomadic  Indian  tribes : 
53,748  people  (about  one  person  to  the 
square  mile ),  attended  by  23  Franciscan 
Fathers  of  the  Cincinnati  Province. 


My  First  Horseback  Ride. 


Coming  home  some  time  ago,  tired  and 
weary,  from  a ride  of  almost  40  miles  on 
the  back  of  my  faithful  Frank  horse,  the 
experience  of  my  first  ride  on  horseback 
arose  vividly  before  my  mind. 

In  those  regions  of  Arizona,  to  which 
steam  and  electricity  have  not  yet  pene- 
trated, and  where  one,  consequently,  is 
dependent  upon  the  horse  for  transporta- 
tion from  place  to  place,  it  is  of  some  im- 
portance to  be  more  or  less  proficient  in 
the  equestrian  art. 

Accordingly,  after  I had  been  but  a few 
days  in  this  rapid- transitless  country,  I 


was  taken  out  to  receive  my  first  lessons 
in  riding  horseback.  A big  sorrel  horse 
was  selected  for  this  purpose.  He  was 
not  a thoroughbred,  with  velvet  nozzle, 
flaring  nostrils,  silken  skin,  eyes  of  liquid 
fire,  and  hoofs  like  cups  of  agate.  His 
mane  did  not  flutter  in  the  breeze  like  the 
banneret  of  a victorious  hero,  nor  did  his 
neck  have  the  graceful  curve  of  the  rain- 
bow. Ben  Hur  would  never  have  run 
down  Messala  with  a span  like  him.  He 
was  short-winded,  and  for  this  reason  a 
government  inspector  condemned  him, 
and  the  fact  that  he  once  belonged  to 
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Uncle  Sam  was  responsible  for  his  being 
called  Sam.  There  was  nothing  about 
poor  old  Sam — since  died  in  his  harness — 
to  excite  the  artistic  instincts  of  poet, 
sculptor  or  painter;  he  was  simply  a con- 
demned government  horse  and  had  been 
sold  at  public  auction. 

Sam  on  this  occasion,  was  rigged  up  in 
a California  cowboy  saddle,  with  high 
cantle  and  horn.  The  good  points  of  the 
saddle  were  explained  to  me,  as  also  some 
of  the  tine  points  of  riding.  Trotting,  I 
was  told,  was  not  only  jarring  on  the  hu- 
man system,  but  also  unpleasant  for  the 
sensitive  part  of  human  nature.  But  lop- 
ing, that  was  the  ideal  gait.  I finally  got 


the  impression,  that  loping  a horse  in  a 
saddle  like  that,  was  like  sitting  in  a rock- 
ing chair  with  a spring  cushion  seat,  in- 
flated rockers,  and  self-adjusting  back  and 
foot  rest. 

After  learning  this  much  of  the  theory 
of  riding,  I was  told  to  mount  and  put  it 
to  a practical  test.  Supposing  that  mount- 
ing a horse  required  an  extra  energetic 
effort,  I came  near  going  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  horse,  but  succeeded  in 
landing  in  the  saddle  with  more  grace 
than  I gave  myself  credit  for,  although 
the  bystanders  were  wearing  some  queer 
looking  smiles,  and  if  I remember  rightly, 
were  nudging  one  another. 


Having  mounted,  my  troubles  began. 
I did  not  find  the  saddle  as  immovable 
and  rigid  as  I expected.  In  consequence 
of  this,  I pretty  soon  thought  myself  slip- 
ping down  on  the  right  side  of  the  horse. 
In  attempting  to  gain  my  supposedly  lost 
balance,  this  feeling  was  transferred  to 
the  left  side  and  finally,  a sensation  of 
slipping  down  on  both  sides  at  the  same 
time  had  developed.  I remember  having 
had  a similar  sensation  many  years  ago, 
when  as  a small  boy,  I attempted  to  walk 
on  the  top  of  a fence.  But  the  result  of 
that  acrobatic  attempt  is  another  story. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get 
the  horse  into  motion.  I gave  out  the 
customary  smacks,  gave  the  steed  a dig 
in  the  left  flank  with  the  heel  and  a touch 
with  the  quirt  on  the  right,  and  wound 
up  with  a stern  “get  up”;  Sam  “got  up” 
and  made  straight  for  the  barn  door.  If 
I did  not  wish  to  be  brushed  off,  and  per- 
haps have  my  neck  broken,  something  had 
to  be  done,  and  pretty  quick,  too.  I 
knew  that  horses,  when  driven,  were 
guided  with  reins,  so  I pulled  at  the  right 
rein,  but  Sam  did  not  mind  it  and  held 
his  course  with  what  I then  considered  a 
fiendish  obstinacy,  towards  the  barn  door. 

I then  tried  the  left  rein  with  the  same 
effect,  or  rather  miseffect.  After  this  I 
see-sawed  the  reins  with  the  result  that 
the  horse  stopped,  threw  up  his  head  and 
began  to  prance  about,  which  maneuvers 
I found  extremely  uncomfortable.  I now 
addressed  my  much  amused  audience  with 
the  words:  “What's  the  matter  with  the 

old  beast;  he  doesn’t  mind  any  of  the 
reins?”  And  was  then  told:  “Lead  him 
with  both  reins".  This  reminded  me  of 
the  fact  that  Sam  was  an  old  U.  S.  cavalry 
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horse,  which  was  trained  to  being  led  with 
both  reins.  In  this  way  the  horse  can 
easily  be  managed  with  the  left  hand,  while 
the  right  hand  remains  free  for  other 
work. 

So  I led  him  with  both  reins,  and  be- 
hold, there  was  no  difficulty  whatever. 
After  we,  my  riding  teacher  on  a fleet- 
footed  Navajo  pony,  and  myself  on  one  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  war-garrons,  got  out  into 
the  road,  we  left  the  horses  walk  for 
quite  a stretch.  This  was  easy  enough. 
But  after  a while  my  companion 
said:  “Now  let  us  trot”  and  touch- 
ing the  flanks  of  his  Navajo  pony 
with  his  heels,  the  skittish  little 
brute  set  off  on  a trot,  and  my 
Sam  followed  suit.  I clutched  the 
horn  of  the  saddle  with  both  hands, 
and  went  along  at  a bouncing  rate. 

If  there  was  a miserable  being  in 
this  vale  of  tears  and  sorrow  at  that 
time,  and  one  who  was  a sight  to 
see  and  to  be  remembered  he  was 
bouncing  and  dangling  about  on 
Sam’s  back.  My  teacher  now 
turned  back  and  asked  with  a pleas- 
ant smile:  “How  are  you  getting 
along?”  and  I answered  in  a stac- 
mto,  the  only  tempo , in  which  I was  able 
to  speak  just  then,  and  with  a misfit  at- 
tempt at  being  pleasant:  “Oh  not  so  bad; 
only  this  saddle  is  awful  hard.”  Whe- 
ther he  was  proud  of  his  pupil  or  not,  I 
«lo  not  know;  at  least,  Ido  not  remember 
his  having  made  any  remarks  in  that  di- 
rection. The  next  number  on  the  program 
was  now  announced:  “Now  we  will  lope.” 
Ah!  thinks  I,  that’s  good;  now  comes 
the  rocking-chair  business.”  He  touched 
his  Navajo  pony  with  his  quirt,  and  off 


he  went  on  a lope,  and  after  him  goes  my 
Sam.  Sam  got  to  make  about  four  leaps. 
At  the  first  leap  I flew  up  in  the  saddle 
with  a suddenness  and  a violence  that  made 
me  think  I had  struck  the  ceiling  of  the 
firmament  with  my  head.  At  the  second 
leap  I came  down  into  the  saddle  with  all 
the  compressing  feelings  of  a telescope, 
my  teeth  came  together  with  a clash  that 
I thought  the  antipodes  must  have  heard 
it,  and  myriads  of  beautiful  fiery  and 
golden  sparks  danced  in  merry  gyrations 


before  my  eyes.  At  the  third  leap  the 
whole  atmosphere  round  about  and 
above,  was  filled  with  flying  fragments  of 
rocking-chairs,  roller  coasters,  merry-go- 
rounds,  and  Ferris  wheels.  All  seemed 
to  be  smiling,  although  I cannot  explain 
how*  that  was  possible.  At  the  fourth 
leap  Sam  came  to  a sudden  stop;  for  by 
that  time  I had  pulled  on  the  reins  till  his 
ears  almost  touched  my  chest,  in  the  mean- 
time shouting:  “Whoa”  much  louder  than 
necessary. 
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I turned  my  steed’s  head  barnwards,  and 
walked  him  home,  muttering  the  while: 
“ Pshaw,  rocking-chairs;  racking-chairs 
would  be  more  like  it.”  Pretty  soon  my 
riding  master  rode  up,  and  in  a disgusted 
tone  of  voice  said:  “You’ll  never  learn 


ridel”  to  which  I had  nothing  more  to 
answer  than:  “That's  all  right,  I know 
when  I got  enough  anyway,  and  there  is 
lots  of  wisdom  in  that.  Remember  the  little 
poem  with  the  refrain:  “Try,  try  again  ?” 
“Let’s  act  upon  it  some  other  day.” 


The  Parish  and  Missions  of  Gallup,  N.  M. 


Twenty -six  miles  southeast  of  our  Mission 
at  St.  Michael’s  is  situated  the  flourishing 
city  of  Gallup  with  a population  of  about 
3000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a number  of 
coal  mines,  and  forms  one  of  the  main 
divisions  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Si- 
tuated between  the  Navajo  and  Zuni  In- 
dian Reservations,  Gallup  has  numerous 
wholesale  houses,  which  supply  the  Indian 
traders  on  the  reservations.  Gallup  is  in 


the  Mexican  village  of  Cebolleta,  110 
miles  away,  to  Gallup.  For  18  years 
Father  duillard  had  labored  zealously  and 
successfully  in  this  extensive  and  difficult 
parish.  When  he  accepted  the  position  of 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City,  3 years  ago, 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe 
requested  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the 


GALLUP.  N.  M. 


fact  the  business  center  for  the  entire 
surrounding  country  within  a radius  of 
1 00  miles  and  more. 

The  Catholic  population  of  the  city  of 
Gallup  numbers  about  400  families,  of 
which  about  150  are  Mexican,  the  bal- 
ance consisting  of  American,  German, 
French,  Italian  and  other  nationalities. 
Acout  20  years  ago,  Rev.  G.  J.  Juillard 
transferred  his  pastoral  residence  from 


Cincinnati  Province  to  take  charge  of  the* 
parish.  Rev.  Florentine  Meyers  was  ap- 
pointed pastor;  the  Rev.  Fathers  Robert 
Halt  and  Rembert  Kowalski  are  his  assist- 
ants. 

The  parish  had  indeed  a church  and 
pastoral  residence,  built  of  adobe,  but  no 
school.  As  Catholic  schools  are  very 
necessary  everywhere,  especially  here  in 
the  southwest,  Fr.  Florentine  began 
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shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Gallup  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a new 
school.  Despite  lack  of  money  and  des- 
pite many  other  difficulties  the  school  is 
already  an  established  fact.  The  school 
is  built  of  dressed  stone  and  adobe  and 
three  stories  high,  comprising  five  light, 
well  ventilated  class-rooms,  and  25  other 
apartments  for  the  Sisters  and  boarders. 


handsomest  building  in  Gallup,  the  pride 
of  the  city,  and  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  the  congregation, 
and  to  the  zeal  an<J  spirit  of  enterprise  of 
their  beloved  pastor. 

Fr.  Florentine’s  activity  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  city  of  Gallup;  at  stated 
intervals  he  visits  the  Mexican  village  of 
Atarque,  80  miles  away,  with  a popula- 


PARI8H  SCHOOL 

On  the  28th  of  Nov.  1912  the  school  was 
dedicated  by  the  Most  Rev.  J.  B.  Pitaval, 
Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe.  A large  num- 
ber of  both  secular  and  regular  clergy 
attended  the  imposing  ceremony.  The 
Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Ado- 
ration, of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  who  also 
conduct  schools  in  Roswell,  Pena  Blanca 
and  Jemez,  N.  M.,  have  already  arrived 
in  Gallup  and  opened  the  school  on  the 
13th  of  January,  this  year. 

The  new  scboolhouse  is  the  largest  and 


OF  GALLUP. 

tion  of  40  families;  San  Lorenzo,  55  miles 
from  Gallup,  with  20  families;  the  400 
Mexicans  and  Americans  who  are  employ- 
ed in  the  sawmills  of  the  distant  Zuni 
mountains,  and  the  1750  Zuni  Indians 
living  in  the  four  pueblos  of  the  Zuni  Re- 
servation, 40  miles  away,  whilst  Fr, 
Rembert  attends  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
perhaps  a thousand  Catholics,  mostly 
Croatians.  who  are  engaged  in  the  coal 
mines  near  Gallup,  and  Fr.  Robert  admi- 
nisters to  those  in  the  far-away  Mexican 
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and  Indian  villages  east  of  Gallup. 

The  parish  comprises  an  area  of  11,000 
square  miles  and  numbers  aside  from  the 
300  American,  English,  Italian,  etc.  fa- 
milies and  the  800  Slovenians,  21  Mexi- 
can villages  and  settlements  with  4220 
Mexican  inhabitants  and  14  Indian  vil- 
lages inhabited  by  4163  Pueblo  Indians. 
I have  not  mentioned  the  5527  Navajo 
Indians,  who  live  within  the  confines  of 
this  parish,  as  they  practically  belong  to 
St.  Michael’s  Mission. 


without  a Catholic  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  these  very  Mexican  villages  there 
are  no  less  than  five  Protestant  Mission 
Schools,  ably  conducted  by  competent 
teachers.  Please  note  I All  these  schools 
are  among  our  Catholic  Mexicans,  and 
were  established  for  these  Catholics  to 
lead  them  out  of  Romish  idolatry  into  the 
bright  light  of  the  Gospel! 

Naturally  these  mission  schools  are 
being  opposed  by  our  Fathers.  In  the 
impoverished  and  badly  administered 


SAN  RAFEL,  N.  M. 


Although  the  three  Fathers  connected 
with  the  parish  at  Gallup  are  doing  their 
very  best,  nevertheless,  all  these  widely 
separated  places  cannot  be  cared  for  as 
they  should.  That  is  physically  impossible. 
More  priests  and  more  schools  are  neces- 
sary, not  to  mention  the  wherewithal. 

The  education  of  the  children  offers 
the  greatest  difficulty.  Gallup  has  now, 
indeed,  a Catholic  school,  and  Mexicans 
of  the  well-to-do  class,  living  in  distant 
villages,  will  send  their  children  as  board- 
ers to  this  school.  But  the  large  Mexi- 
can villages  belonging  to  this  parish  are 


counties  the  school  funds  are  so  meager, 
that  the  public  schools  can  be  conducted 
for  only  a few  months  in  the  year,  and, 
at  times,  incompetent  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, whilst  the  Protestant  schools  are 
also  free  schools,  supported  by  Protes- 
tant missionary  societies;  in  point  of  secu- 
lar training  these  schools  are  good,  as 
they  have  competent  American  teachers. 
In  order  to  quiet  the  consciences  of  the 
Mexicans,  the  Protestants  maintain  that 
these  schools  are  not  protestant,  but  non- 
sectarian.  Try  to  persuade  a Mexican 
not  to  send  his  children  to  the  Protestant 
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school,  and  he  will  answer,  in  that  case 
his  children  w ould  have  to  grow  up  with- 
out any  education.  And  he  will  put  the 
counter  question:  “ Why  don’t  you  give 
us  Catholic  Schools,  as  the  Protestants 
have  given  us  Protestant  schools”? 

New  Mexico  is  considered  a Catholic 
state,  but  the  Protestants  say  that  it  is  an 
entirely  neglected  missionary  field;  that 
they  must  take  up  and  bear  the  burden 
of  caring  for  the  education  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, since  it  is,  evidently,  too  heavy  for 
our  shoulders.  When  shall  we  be  in  a 
position  to  have  Catholic  schools  in  these 
villages?  Then,  not  a Mexican  would 
send  his  children  to  a Protestant  school. 

But  who  are  the  Mexicans?  They  are 
the  descendants  of  the  first  Spanish  set- 
tlers of  the  Southwest;  generally  the  des- 
cendants of  Spaniards  and  Indians.  They 
inherited  from  the  Spaniards  their  friend- 
ly, dignified  deportment,  generous  hospi- 
tality, and  solid  Catholic  faith;  from  their 
Indian  ancestry  they  probably  inherited 
their  fickleness  and  care-free  disposition. 


Although  the  Mexicans  do  a little  farm- 
ing, stockraising  is  their  main  industry. 
Aside  from  localities,  where  irrigation  is 
possible,  the  southwest  is  only  adapted 
for  stockraising.  The  condition  of  the 
country  is  such,  that  people  must  live  in 
widely  separated  localities.  Some  Mexi- 
cans are  well-to-do,  a few  are  even  weal- 
thy, but  the  vast  majority  are  herders 
and  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

In  their  isolated  villages  Spanish  is 
spoken  almost  exclusively;  very  few*  un- 
derstand English.  Recently  I heard  a fa- 
mous lawyer  holding  forth  in  a court  of 
justice;  he  begged  for  kind  consideration 
if  his  speech  should  halt,  as  this  was  the 
first  time  he  spoke  without  an  interpret- 
er; for  once  the  entire  jury  understood 
English.  That  the  pastoral  charge  of 
such  a race  in  such  a country  is  connect- 
ed with  unusual  and  great  difficulties,  is 
very  apparent. 

And  the  4163  Catholic  Pueblo  Indians 
who  belong  to  this  parish?  Of  these 
perhaps  some  other  time. 


Missions  at  the  Goal  Mines  near  Gallup. 

V 

Rev.  Rem  her t Kowalski , O.  F.  M. 


Every  Sunday  Holy  Mass  is  said  at  Gib- 
son, N.  M.,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
Gallup.  The  school-house  where  Mass  is 
said,  is  a small  building  about  50  feet  long, 
divided  into  two  rooms.  One  is  used  for 
the  Kindergarten,  and  the  other  for  divine 
services.  A small  but  neat  little  altar,  with 
statues  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  an  organ,  about  a doz- 
en school  benches  and  a home-made  con- 
fessional comprise  the  entire  church  fur- 
nishing. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  “church”  can- 


not hold  more  than  about  80  people  and 
then  it  is  taxed  to  its  utmost.  Considering 
that  in  Gibson  and  in  Weaver  just  adjoin- 
ing, there  are  about  350  adult  Catholics, 
one  should  think,  that  the  little  room  would 
be  overcrowded  every  Sunday.  Sad  to  say, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case.  Ordinarily, 
the  attendance  averages  about  50  persons. 
Only  on  special  occasions,  such  as  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  the  day  of  the  first  Holy  Com- 
munion, or  when  the  Slavish  Society  cele- 
brates the  Patron  feast,  is  the  shool-room 
overcrowded. 
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FRANCISCAN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST. 


The  congregation  is  a most  varied  one 
for  its  size;  the  Croatians,  Croats,  or  Slavs, 
as  they  are  called  here,  constituting  by  far 
the  majority  of  the  church-going  people. 
The  entire  Weaver  camp  is  practically  in- 
habited by  Croatians,  of  whom  there  are 
about  250  adults.  There  are  perhaps  a 
dozen  Slovenians,  a few  Lithuanians,  two 
or  three  Hungarians,  some  15  or  20  Ita- 
lians, a dozen  Catholic  Americans,  and 
about  50  Mexicans.  These  comprise  the 
the  Catholic  population  of  Gibson  and 
Weaver.  Half  a mile  just  oyer  the  hill 
from  Gibson  is  another  camp  called  Nava- 
jo. The  population  is  as  varied  as  at  Gib- 
son. The  Croatians  are  in  the  majority 
with  about  250  adults.  There  are  perhaps 
50  Italians,  75  Mexicans,  and  half  a dozen 
American  Catholics.  Mass  is  not  said  in 
the  mining  camp  Navajo,  because  the 
faithful  can  easily  attend  divine  services 
at  Gibson.  There  are,  then,  some  700  Ca- 
tholics, who  ought  to  attend  Holy  Mass  in 
Gibson,  but  the  vast  majority  neglect 
to  do  so. 

Until  two  years  ago  Mass  was  said  once 
a month  at  the  Gibson  mines,  and  at  times. 


the  interval  was  even  longer.  The  Catho- 
lics there  became  somewhat  accustomed  to 
be  without  Mass  and  soon  grew  indiffer- 
ent, so  that  when  the  priest  did  come  to 
say  Mass,  very  few  put  in  their  appearance. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Weav- 
er, is  still  another  coal  mine,  called  Hea- 
ton, where  Mass  is  said  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  every  month.  Here,  too,  the  public 
school  house  is  used  for  services,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  take  along  everything  needed 
for  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  There  are  about  60 
families  in  Heaton,  Croations,  Slovenians, 
Mexicans,  Americans,  Japanese,  Negroes, 
and  Italians. 

In  a few  months,  we  hope  to  erect  a 
church  at  Gibson  for  all  the  Catholics  of 
the  several  mining  camps.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  new  structure  is  already  laid. 
With  a place  where  divine  services  can 
be  held  exclusively,  where  all  the  Catho- 
lics of  these  mines  can  be  accommodated, 
and  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  in  their 
own  language,  we  hope  that  they  will 
once  again  be  the  practical  Catholics  that 
most  of  them  were,  before  they  left  their 
homes  in  the  old  country. 
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McKinley  county  bank 

OF 

GALLUP,  New  Mexico 

Wants  your  business. 

Established  1904. 

Capital  Stock  $30,000.  Deposits  $300,000. 


M.  W.  Flournoy,  President. 

F.  B.  Gallagher,  Vice-President. 

M.  M.  Quebedeaux,  Cashier. 


L.  N.  Carey,  Assistant  Cashier. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


AT 

ROUND  ROCK,  Arizona. 

Postoffice:  MANUELITO.  N.  M. 


WHOLESALE  & RETAIL  DEALER 

IN 

NAVAJO  INDIAN  RUGS 


AND 

Hand  made  Silverware. 

Special  attention  given  to  retail  orders- 


o 

Prices  and  description  furnished  on  application . 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


HAY  d GRAIN 

WAGONS  a PLOWS 


WHITNEY  COMPANY 


J.W.  BENNETT 


Wholesale  and  Retail 

HARDWARE 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

dfedibdBb"  <»  tSbdfctft) 

WOOL,  PELTS, 

SHEEP  and  CATTLE 

GOODS  SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  ORDER 
IS  RECEIVED 

Indian  Blankets  of  every  kind. 

CHEAPEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 
NAVAJO  BLANKETS 
IN  THE  NAVAJO  COUNTRY. 

HOUCK,  ARIZONA. 


<«^nX~8»«fr  tSb— 

IRON  PIPE,  PUMPS, 
STEAM  and  WATER  SUPPLIES, 

PLUMBING  & STEAM  HEATING, 

SHEET  METAL 

AND 

CORNICE  WORKERS. 

113-116-117  SO.  FIRST  STREET 

Albuquerque, 

New  Mexico 


Lons  Distance  Telephone  RANDOLPH  172 


Joseph  F.  Kelley 

Manager 

INSTITUTION  Department 


McNEIL  & HIGGINS  CO. 


SEEDS 

BUCItBEE'S  SEEDS  SUCCEED  I 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

^Made  to  build  New  Business.  A trial  Will 
make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

Prize  Collection  E%E3«£i£z: 

I 11  the  finest ; Torolp.  7 splendid ; Onion,  8 best  ▼arle- 
I ties;  to  Sprirn-Sowrrinj  Bulb* — w varieties  In  all. 

1 GUARANTEED  TO  PLEAHE. 

Write  to-day;  Mention  this  Paper . 

SEND  10  CENTS 

l to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  this  valuable 
\ collection  of  Seeds  postpaid,  together  with  my  big  J 
\ Instructive,  Bcautlfhl  Seed  and  Plant  Book, 
i tails  all  about  the  Best  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

H.W.  Buckbee,18*1  ,#K.W 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

STATE  & SOUTH  WATER  STREETS 

CHICAGO 


J.E.WHITE 

INDIAN  TRADER 

Dealer  in 

NAVAJO  BLANKETS,  WOOL  & PELTS, 

RANCH:  HUNTER’S  POINT. 

P.  O.  ST.  MICHAEL’8;  Ariz. 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


| Tlie  Southwestern  Store  | 

| 140  East  34th  Street  | 

| New  York  City.  f 


| Offering  a very  desirable  assortment  of 

y 

{ Genuine  Navajo  Indian  Blankets 

I Rugs,  Pillow  tops,  Jewelry  & Novelties, 

y cdted  direct  from  the  Resei'vation  and  sold 

| at  popular  prices. 

X We  make  a specialty  of  Interior  Decorations,  Dens, 

y 

X Cozy  Corners,  Indian  Rooms,  etc. 


ESTIMATES  CHEERFULLY  GIVEN. 


New  York  City  Sales  Agency 
for  the  publications  of  Navajo  Indian  Mission 
at  St.  Michael’s,  Arizona. 


SI i 
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GRUNSFELD  BROS. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

IMPORTERS  and  JOBBERS 

OF 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

Indian  Robes,  Blankets,  Shawls 

AND  ALL 

Specialties  for  the  Indian  Trade. 

Wholesale  exclusively. 


Wide  Ruins  Trading  Post, 

SITUATED  ON  THE  HISTORIC 
MOQUI-ZUNI  TRAIL 
In  tlie  midst  of  a fine  class  of 
Navajo  weavers 
I have  good  facilities  for 

High-grade  workmanship  in 

Blankets,  Silverware,  Baskets 

and 

Native  Pottery. 

W.  T.  SAUNDERS, 

Indian  Trader  at 

WIDE  RUINS 

CHAMBERS  P.  0.,  Arizona. 


St.  Vincent  Academy 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Albuquerque,  NewMexico. 

CONDUCTED  BY 

SISTERS  OF  CHARITY 
of 

Ml  St  Joseph , Hamilton  County,  Ohio. 
o 

In  its  moral  training,  St.  Vincent’s  aims  at 
building  the  conscience  of  its  students  for  the 
right  fulfillment  of  their  civil,  social  and  re- 
ligious duties.  Hence  the  insistence  on  the 
cultivation  of  Christian  virtues. 

There  are  three  regular  courses  of  instruct- 
ion — the  Primary,  the  Intermediate,  and  the 
Academic,  each  embracing  four  years  of  study. 
The  Academic  is  also  the  College  Preparatory, 
and  the  students  are  admitted  to  University 
Course. 

Terms  upon  application . 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


G. 


W.  SAMPSON 


S.  M.  PAQUETTE 


General  Indian  Trader 
A SPECIALTY  OF  NAVAJO  RUGS 

AND 

INDIAN  CURIOS 

STORES  at: 

Rock  Springs,  N.  M. 

ST.  Michael's  Ariz. 

AND 

Bitter  Weed  Water,  Ariz. 

P.  0.  Address : 

Gallup,  N.  M. 


E.  MACKE. 

LADIES'  AND  GENTS' 

Underwear  and  Hosiery 

1729-1731  Vine  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SEEDS 

Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 

Erery  Gardener  and 
Planter  should  teat  the 
superior  merits  of  Our 
Northern  Grown  Seeds. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

FOR  10  CENTS 

we  will  send  postpaid  oar 

_ FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1 pkf.  tO  Day  TtiiU  SO" 

1 pkg.  PrlMHi  Radish  .10* 

1 pkf.  WMrrrhf  Celery  SO* 

1 pkf.  Early  Arrew-kead  Cabbage  .IS* 

1 pkf.  hlkrtn  Market  Letts**  10* 

Aba  It  Varieties  Ohala*  Flower  Seeds  . Us 


Writ*  today  I Send  10  cants  to  help  pay  po*t*g»,aBd 
packing  and  recslre  the  above  ‘'Famous  Collection,"  to- 
gether with  oar  New  and  Instructive  Garden  Guide. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 

1821  Rose  St*  Rockford,  Illinois 


Dealer  in 

GENUINE  NAVAJO  BLANKETS, 
RUGS,  BASKETS,  POTTERY, 
SILVERWARE,  ETC. 

MAIL  ORDERS  SOLICITED. 
Original  Designs  in  Blankets,  Silverware 
Promptly  executed 
by 

Skilled  Navajo  Craftsmen. 


HORSES r SHEEP  and  CATTLE 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

ADDRESS: 

S.  M.  PAQUETTE,  ST.  MICHAEL'S  ARIZ. 
THE  BENNETT  INDIAN  TRADING  CO. 

Navajo  Rugs,  Indian  Baskets, 
Mexican  Zarapas, 

Mexican  Drawn  Work. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
Albuquerque, New  Mexico. 

ZEPF’S  OLDEST  UMBRELLA  STORE 

JOHN  H.  A J.  E.  ZEPF,  Props. 

HI0HE8T  QUALITY 

UMBRELLAS,  PARASOLS  a CANES 
Practical  Repairing,  Covering  and  Engraving 
Telephone  CANAL  1672 

80  W.  Liberty  Street 
CINCINNATI OHIO 

PHONE  CANAL  814 

Michael  Kattus 

CHOICE  MEATS 

1537  BREMEN  STREET 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


FROM  A FRIEND 

A.  U.  E.  CINCINNATI.  O. 
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ONLY  $55 


Only  11  $5.00  Payments 
If  Bought  from  this  “Ad.” 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 
166XQ  N.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Sent  for  Trial — No  Deposit  Required 

If  you  are  content  to  pay  the  full  price  for  a Standard  Ty peter  iter  ire  hare 

nothing  to  say , but  if  you  are  one  of  the  many  thousands , u'ho  believe  that  $100.00  is  too  much 
to  pay  for  a typewriter  and  that  it  only  necessary  because  of  the  expensive  method  of  selling, 

then  this  offer  is  your  opportunity . 

will  appreciate  when  you  use.  The  beautiful  work 
of  this  splendid  typewriter  will  give  your  letters 
distinction.  It 's  a point  well  worth  careful  con- 
sideration.  The  success  or  failure  of  a letter  is 


The  Famous  Genuine  No.  3 Oliver 

Complete  with  every  perfection,  every  de- 
vice that  ever  went  out  with  this  model. 
Our  method  makes  the  offer  possible;  if  we 
had  to  sell  this  same  typewriter  through 
salesmen,  we  would  have  to  charge  prac- 
tically twice  as  much. 

We  have  undertaken  to  buy  in  order  to 
get  the  minimum  price  1000  Oliver  type- 
writers ( Model  No.  3 ) per  month. 

These  No.  3 Olivers  are  guaranteed  to  be  the 
equal  in  quality  of  any  typewriter , regardless 
of  price.  Each  is  protected  by  the  standard 
guarantee  against  defect  of  material  or  work- 
manship. 

FEATURES. 

Visible  Writing.  Every  letter  in  plain 
sight  as  soon  as  printed , a necessity  to  those 
who  compose  as  they  typewrite. 

Universal  Keyboard.  AU$100  standard 
typewriters  have  adopted  the  universal  key- 
board, you  would  waste  your  time  learning 
any  other. 

Capacity.  You  will  never  be  held  back  in 
your  work  if  you  own  an  Oliver.  Unlimited 
speed.  The  ingenious  arrangement  of  its  work- 
ing parts  cannot  be  described  on  paper.  You 


&L  TRIAL  ORDER  COUPON. 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate, 

166XQ  North  Michigan  Blvd,  Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

You  may  send  me  a No.  3 Oliver  Typewriter  for 
live  days’  trial. 

If  I tind  the  typewriter  satisfactory  and  decide 
to  keep  it,  I agree  to  pay  you  $55,  as  follows:  $5 
within  five  days  from  the  date  of  delivery  and  $5 
per  month  thereafter  until  your  special  price  of  $55 
has  been  paid,  title  to  remain  in  you  until  then. 
Otherwise.  I agree  to  return  it  to  you  at  your  ex- 
pense. 

Name 


Address 

References^ 


affected  by  the  impression  conveyed  by  its  ap- 
pearance. Great  manif older  — 20  copies  can  be 
made  at  one  writing. 


J! 

9 1 


WILL  WRITE  ON  RULED  LINES. 
Great  for  Index  Cards,  notes  and  small 
memorandums.  Rules  lines  single  or  double  with- 
out pen  or  pencil.  Will  do  any  practical  thing 
any  typewriter  will  do  and  has  many  features 
not  found  on  other  makes.  Cuts  a perfect  stencil 
for  mimeograph  work. 

WILL  LAST  A LIFETIME.  Because  the  Oliver 
has  only  one-third  a*  many  working  parte  as  the  other 
$loo  machine*  — because  it  is  built  on  the  correct  mechani- 
cal principle  — because  it  is  made  of  better  than  necessary 
material,  it  outlasts  all  others  — does  not  get  out  of  order 
—so  simple  any  one  can  easily  master  its  construction  and 
operation  icith  a few  minutes  attention.  There  is  no  task 
too  great  for  this  sturdy  machine:  above  all  it  is  depemlable. 

EASY  TO  RUN.  The  down  ward  stroke  of  the  type 
bar  and  the  perfect  lever  adjustment  amt  smooth . wide 
bearing  gives  the  Oliver  the  lightest  action  It  is  a pleasure 
to  strike  the  keys.  CO  MPA  CT  POP  TARL  F EFFI<  TEXT 
—a  typeurriter  any  one  may  be  proud  to  own. 

THE  PROVEN  TYPEWRITER.  You  cannot 
make  a mistake  in  getting  a typewriter  of  the  make  that  the 
two  largest  mail  Order  houses  hare  selected  and  use  exclu- 
sively—183  railroads  hare  purchased  them  — thousands  of 
merchants  amt  professional  men  all  over  the  world  en- 
dorse the  Oliver. 

EASY  TO  OWN.  On  our  plan  you  pay  just  $1  more  a 
month  than  machines  of  this  qtjiality  earn  as  rental.  $5  a 
month  is  only  17c.  a day.  You  practically  rent  the  machine 
for  10  months  and  then  if  is  yours  and  you  save  practical- 
ly one-half  and  you  use  the  machine  while  paying  for  it. 
It  trill  earn  its  own  way. 

Give  this  typewriter  a chance  to  aell  itwelf.  You 
can  hare  it  on  trial  nit h out  obligation  no  salesman  or  igent 
mil  call  on  you  you  will  be  sole  judge.  It  has  got  to  sell  it- 
self or  there  is  no  sale  and  no  obligation.  I)o  not  hesitate 
to  accept  this  offer  it  is  our  method  of  doing  business  ami 
we  urge  you  to  let  us  semi  the  machine  for  trial,  and  exa- 
mination. If  you  da  not  .ft ml  it  to  be  a satisfactory  type- 
urriter  if  you  do  not  flmt  that  it  meets  your  every  require- 
ments. that  it  is  not  perfect  in  every  detail  amt  the  best 
typewriter  you  ever  sa  w.  you  are  not  obliged  to  keep  it  ami 
we  pay  the  transportation  charges  back. 

With  each  machine  is  a complete  outfit,  metal  cover,  rib- 
bon. tools  ami  a big  instruction  book,  pr  act  ire  juiper.  car- 
bon paper  —everything  you  need. 

You  need  not  send  any  money,  just  send  the  coupon. 
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AMERICAN 

BLOCK 

COAL 

The  Original  and  Genuine 

Gallup  Coal 

Victor- American 
Fuel  Company 

Gibson,  New  Mexico. 
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LOUIS  ILFELD 

AAAAAAAASUAAAAAAA 

WOOL  HIDES,  PELTS  & SHEEP, 
NAVAJO  BLANKETS. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  New  Mexico. 

ILFELD  INDIAN  TRADING  CO. 

' o ===== 

CHAS.  H.  KELSEY,  Manager. 

General  Merchandise 

Buyers  of  Wool,  Hides,  Pelts. 

Sheep  and  Country  Produce. 

ZUNI, New  Mexico. 

IF  YOU  WANT 
THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT 

NAVAJO  BLANKETS 

and  all  other  things 
of  Indian  handicraft  that  comes  out  of  the  South- 
'rest,  write  to  the  shop  of  the  INDIAN  HORSE. 

The  stock  is  selected  carefully  and 
the  good  judgment  of  the  Manager  is 
always  at  your  service 

JOHN  LEE  CLARKE,  Inc. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  New  Mexico. 

CATALOG  FREE. 


The  Navajo  Store 

AT 

Navajo,  Arizona 


Our  Specialty 
Navajo  Blankets. 

Malpais  Ranch 

and 

Trading  Co. 


FOB  BEST  BESULTS 

Ship  your 
WOOL,  HIDES, 
Pelts  and  Goatskins 

TO 

GROSS,  KELLY  and  CO. 


The  Mission 
Trading  Store 

Ji  B.  FOLEY \ Proprietor . 

I MAKE  A SPECIALTY  OF 
FINE  NAVAJO  RUGS  and  BLANKETS , 


We  give  you  liberal  assortment  and 
pay  the  highest  market  prices  at  all  times . 

Houses  at 


Navajo  Silverware, 

and  any  product  of  the  Navajo  Craft. 

Blankets  or  Silverware  made  to  order 
from  any  design  furnished. 


East  Las  Vegas, 

Albuquerque, 

Trinidad, 

Tucumoari, 

Pecos, 

Corona, 


New  Mexico. 
«•  •• 

Colorado. 
New  Mexico. 


I have  also  on  hand  some 
Prehistoric  Pottery. 
MAIL  ORDERS  given  special  attention. 


Address:  St.  Michael’s,  Ariz. 
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Joseph  M.  KURTZ, 

Cheap  Grocery 

FINE  COFFEES  A SPECIALTY. 
2013  VINE  STREET, 

(Bet.  Clifton  Avenue  and  Mulberry  Street.) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

OTTO  KATZ, 

PRESCRIPTION  PHARMACY 

— — o 

VINE  and  LIBERTY  STREETS , 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Deutsche  Apotheke 

SRejepte  roerben  forgfiiltig  ju  jeber  Stunbe, 
ober  9iac^t,  bereitet. 

MAX  RHOMBERG, 
GROCER 

Fine  Teas  and  Coffees 

—and  all  kinds  of— 

NOODLES  A SPECIALTY. 

1719  Vine  Street  Tel.  1065  L Canal. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Loretto  Academy 

A thoroughly  equipped  Institution 

Under  the  direction  of  THE  SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 

PREPARES  YOUNG  LADIES  FOR  COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY  WORK > 
or  for  the  position  they  are  destined  to  Jill. 

Magnificent  grounds  and  buildings. 

Exceptional  advantages  in  Music*  Art  and  Elocution. 

FREE  CATALOG. 

For  complete  information  about  the  c-ouraes,  tuition,  OtcL,  address: 

Mother  Superior 

Street  <i7)<t  Horn, oh-  Boulevard , KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Qpeiis  September  4% 


Pipe  Organs 

of  any  required  capaci- 
ty or  style  built  to  or- 
der according  to  the 
most  approved  methods 
of  construction. 

Work  of  high  qua- 
1 i t y at  moderate 
prices. 

Also  manufacturer?  of 
Chapel,  School  & 
Parlor  Reed  Organs 
which  we  sell  direct  from 
factory  at  factory  prices . 

CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED. 

HINNERS  ORGAN  COMPANY 
Pekin,  Illinois. U.  S.  A. 

Heile  Brothers 

c^cfibdobdibdib — — cSbtfibdibdibclib 

Covington,  Cincinnati  and 
Latonia  Express. 

735  DALTON  AVENUE, 
COVINGTON , Kentucky. 

Telephone:  L3119 
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The  largest  and  one  of  the  most  conservative  Banks 
in  New  Mexico  extends  you  its  unsurpassed  facilities 
for  the  handling  of  your  business 
and  solicits  your  account. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS , S 400,  000.  00 
DEPOSITS , $ b,  500 , 000.  00 

General  Banking  Business  Transacted. 

FIRST  SAVINGS  BANK 

and  TRUST  COMPANY 

of  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  amd  SURPLUS , $ 300 , 000.  00 

UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT  AND  ASSOCIATED  WITH 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
Making  a specialty  of  Trust  Company  and  Savings  Bank  Business. 

Interest  paid  on  time  deposits. 

Combined  Resources  over  Six  Million  Dollars. 


C.  D.  DEDMAN 

Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealer  in 
Native  Wool,  Ge- 
nuine Nava jo  Inr 
diun  Blankets , Sil- 
ver, Wedding  Bas- 
kets, Square  Belts . 

I am  in  a po- 
sition to  Jill  large  or 
small  orders  at  all 
times.  TERMS:  Cash 
net.  PRICES  range 
from  85  cents  to  11.40 
a pound;  weight  of 
blankets  ranges  from 
six  to  twenty  pounds. 

Get  my  prices  and 
compare  with  others, 

iAll  my  Blankets  are  GENUINE , HAND 
MADE  BLANKETS . 

P.  O.  Ganado,  Arizona.  Trading  Po»t, 
Nozline,  Arizona,  Apache  County, 


AMBER  SANITARY 
FLOOR  DRESSING 

HASS  NO  VALUE  TO  YOU  IN  OUK 
WAREHOUSES . 

The  place  for  it  is  on  your  floors.  It  is 
always  on  duty  and  may  as  well  do  equally 
well  for  you  what  it  is  doing  in  thousands  of 
SCHOOLS  and  CHURCHES. 

AMBEPv  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Neave  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Lorenz  Beck 

DEALER  IN 

Fruits  & Vegetables 

ss  GREEN  STREET 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

FRANK  WILBEFkDING 

Groceries 

113  West  11, th  Street 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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FOR  RATES  APPLY  TO: 


The  Advertising  Manager, 

ST.  MICHAEL  S Arizona. 


jTU  W • 12  or  16  GAUGE 

JJlar/m  Repeating  Shotgun 


Made  famous  by  its  dependability.  The  solid  top  and  side  ejection  keep  gases  and  powder  away  from 
your  eyes;  help  quick,  effective  repeat  shots.  Rain,  sleet,  snow  and  foreign  matter  can’t  get  into  the  action. 

The  mechanism  is  strong,  simple,  wear- resisting.  The  double  extractors  pull  any  shell  instantly ; two  special  safety 
devices  prevent  accidental  discharge  while  action  is  unlocked,  and  an  automatic  recoil  block  makes  hangfires  harmless. 

All  Marlins  are  strongly  made,  finely  balanced,  accurate,  hard  hittins  guns,  and  are  the  quickest  and  easiest  to  take  down 
and  clean.  Illustration  shows  Model  24  grade  "A**  12  gauge;  it  has  all  the  features  that  make  for  a perfect  gun 

Send  three  stamps  postage  today  for  our  136  Tfflat/en  firearms  (a 

page  catalog,  describing  the  fall  77Zar&n  line.  9 WM«w  Street,  - NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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G-allup  Mercantile  Co. 


Incorporated 


GALLUP, 


New  Mexico. 


Wholesalers  of  General  Merchandise, 
Indian  Traders  Supplies 


NAVAJO  BLANKETS. 
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C.  N.  COTTON,  President.  R,  B,  LANIGAN,  Treasurer,  M.  J.  GLIED,  tieenstnry. 


C.  N.  COTTON  CO. 


W holosalc  J Teniers 


# INDIAN  TRADERS’  SUPPLIES 


b 


& NAVAJO  BLANKETS. 


n 


WOOL,  HIDES,  GOATSKINS,  SHEEP  PELTS, 


I 

| GALLUP, 


New  Mexico.  j 
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Franciscan  Missions 


of  the  Southwest. 

1914 


Price  25  Cents 


An  Annual 

Published  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
Saint  Michaels,  Arizona. 
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T.  A.  RIORDAN.  Pretident 


M.  j.  riordan.  Secretary 


X 


Arizona  Lumber 


and 


Timber  Co. 


Established  1881 


Oldest  Manufacturing  Institution  in  Arizona 

Manufacturers  of  Native  Pine  Lumber 

' Flagstaff,  Arizona 


The  Emil  Frei 
Art  Glass  Co. 


Nelson  Gorman 

Ind  ian  Trader 

Chin  Lee,  Arizona 


3934  So,  Grand  Avenue 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


U.  S:  A. 


I will  take  pleasure  in  sending:  genuine  Navajo 
Blankets  on  approval  to  any  party  furnishing:  good 
references.  I am  a Navajo  Indian  and  located  on  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  where  these  blankets  are 
made.  I do  not  handle  an  i n ferior  grade  which 
often  made  only  to  sell  quickly,  hut  handle  only  the 
finest  our  tribe  Is  able  to  produce. 

Your  money  refunded  if  blankets  are  not  satisfactory 
and  as  represented. 

All  sizes  up  to  four  feet  in  width  and  live  to  eight 
feet  in  length.  Other  sizes  made  to  order. 

Terms,  Cash  with  order.  My  Prices  rauge  from  98 
to  9585  each. 


Information  Gladly  Furnished 


In  writing  to  Advertisers  it  Is  of  advantage  to  mention  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest. 
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Uncle  Sam 


Furnishes  the 


Rain 


When  You  Want  It 


Under  the  Carlsbad  Project  in  the  Land  of  Sunshine! 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT,  after  having  experts  make  a thorough 
investigation  as  to  CLIMATE,  SOIL,  WATER  SUPPLY,  MARKETS,  ETC.,  were 
so  well  pleased  that  they  have  spent  nearly  a MILLION  DOLLARS  in  building  a 
complete  and  perfect  water  system  for  the  Carlsbad  Project  and  for  You. 

We  now  ask  YOU  to  investigate  the  opportunities  the  GOVERNMENT  has  made 
possible  for  you  if  you  act  quickly. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  GOVERNMENT  will  not  furnish  water  to  one  indivi- 
dual owning  over  160  acres,  we  can  give  you  a choice  40,  80,  or  160,  at  special  bargains 
on  account  of  surplus  lands  being  forced  on  the  market. 

We  have  an  ideal  climate  in  which  to  build  a home  where  your  crop  is  insured  by  getting 
the  right  amount  of  water  at  any  time  needed  and  sunshine  all  the  time.  These 
conditions  put  money  in  the  Bank  every  year. 

Not  an  acre  over  four  miles  from  shipping  point,  you  can  enjoy  your  own  church  and 
neighbor  with  people  who  are  succeeding  and  who  are  interested  in  your  success. 

You  can  regain  your  health,  if  poor.  And  improve  it,  if  good. 

The  Carlsbad  Project  is  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  Pecos  Valley  and  is  noted  for 
its  mineral  springs  and  Altitude.  A Summer  as  well  as  a Winter  Resort. 

Send  to  us  for  information  regarding  our  unusual  offering  of  surplus  land  now  open  for 
settlement  under  U.  S.  Government  Irrigation. 

Free  trip  to  actual  Settlers. 


Farmers’  Irrigated  Land  Co. 


440  Midland  Building 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 
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The  largest  and  one  of  the  most  conservative  Banks  in 
New  Mexico  extends  you  its  unsurpassed  facilities  for 
the  handling  of  your  business  and  solicits  your  account. 

The  First  National  Bank 

of  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Paid  up  Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.  Deposits  $4,600,000 

General  Banking  Business  Transacted 

First  Savings  Bank  & Trust  Company 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Paid  up  Capital  and  Surplus  $300,000.  Under  the  same  management  and 
associated  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Making  a 
Specialty  of  Trust  Company  and  Savings  Bank  Business. 

Interest  paid  on  Time  Deposits 

Combined  resources  over  Six  Million  Dollars 


Saint  Vincent  Academy 


Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Mount  St.  Joseph,  Hamil'on  County,  Ohio 


Terms 

upon  application 


Collegiate,  Preparatory  and 
Academic  Courses 


Upon  Credentials  furnished 
by  the  Academy,  pupils 
without  further  examination 
are  entitled  to  Teachers’ 
First  Grade 
Certificates  by 
the  State  Board 
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When  You  Go 


via  Santa  Fe 
You  May  see 


Earth’s  Wonders 


The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 

Over  a mile  deep.  13  miles  wide;  217  miles  long 
Colored  like  a Sunset 

To  the  very  Rim  in  a Pullman  Car 


Yosemite  Valley 

Railroad  to  the  Entrance  of  the  Park 
Every  Day  of  the  year  Now 

A Wonderland  of  Towering  Cliffs 
And  Stupendous  Waterfalls 

We  have  beautifully  Illustrated  Folders  that 
Tell  of  these  Plaoes.  May  I send  them  to  You? 

J.  J.  Byrne,  A.  P.  T.  M.,  Sta.  Pe  Ry. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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Navajo  Blankets 


The  great  beauty  and  antiquity 

of  the  NAVAJO  BLANKET  have  given  IT 
a world-wide  reputation.  No  fabric  produced  by 
native  peoples  in  any  portion  of  the  world  surpasses 
the  genuine  Navajo  blanket  in  RICHNESS,  BEAU- 
TY and  DURABILITY. 

The  finest  Persian  and  Indian  rugs,  although  perhaps 
more  dainty  and  exquisite,  possess  no  greater  strength 
of  design  and  no  greater  durability  or  suitability  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  fabric  was  intended. 

This  reputation  of  the  NAVAJO  WEAVES 
extends  back  as  far  as  the  first  white  occupation  of 
the  Southwest.  The  early  trappers  and  traders, 
nearly  a century  ago  learned  the  worth  of  these 
fabrics.  The  weavers,  however,  were  situated  in  a 
distant  and  little  known  part  of  the  world.  Hence 
it  is  but  recently  that  the  Navajo  Products  came  into 
prominence  in  the  Eastern  States. 

At  once  there  sprang  up  such  a demand  for  them 
that  unscrupulous  dealers  took  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  those  desiring  to  purchase  such  goods. 
Cheap  and  gaudy  blankets,  loosely  put  together- 
made  here,  there  and  everywhere—  have  been  sold 
at  fabulous  prices.  Unless  one  has  given  study  to 
the  matter,  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived. 
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Hopi  Pottery  and  Indian  Curios 


I point,  to  my  long  residence  and  to  my  extended 
references  in  this  country  as  guaranty  of  my  sinceri- 
ty and  honesty. 

I have  been  at  the  greatest  pains  to  perpetuate  the 
OLD  PATTERNS,  COLORS  and  WEAVES,  now 
so  rapidly  passing  out  of  existence  even  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  best  weavers. 

I have  even  at  times  unraveled  some  of  the  old 
genuine  Navajo  blankets  to  show  the  modern  weavers 
how  the  pattern  was  made.  I can  GUARANTEE 
the  Reproduction  of  these  Antique  Patterns.  The 
next  thing  to  possessing  a genuine  old  blanket  is 
owning  one  made  exactly  on  the  pattern  of  such 
blankets. 

The  old  blankets  are  passing  away,  in  the  nature  of 
things.  1 can  supply  GENUINE  REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF  THE  OLD  WEAVES.  What  I tell 
you  regarding  these  goods  will  be  the  truth,  and  you 
will  in  all  cases  find  the  prices  based  properly  upon 
the  value  of  the  goods  themselves,  with  no  misre- 
presentations, no  shams  and  no  counterfeits. 


J.  L.  Hubbell 

INDIAN  TRADER 

Ganado,  Ariz. 

Branch  Stores  at 

Ream’s  Canyon,  Oraibi  and  Cedar  Springs,  Arizona 
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Do  your  Shopping  by  mail 

Upon  request  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  Catalogue.  All  goods 

delivered  free  at  your  door 

Rosenwald  Brothers 

Albuquerque  N.  M. 


Free 

Our  Catalog  of 

Loose  Leaf  Devices 
Office  Supplies 

Rubber  Stamps 

Send  For  One 

The  Beet  in  Commercial  Printing 

Lithgow  Mfg.  Stationery  Co 


0.  A.  Matson  a Co 
Albuquerque  New  Mexico 

Books  Stationery  Kodaks 
and  Supplies 

Send  us  your  Kodak  Work 

_ ~ B.  RUPPE 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGIST 

Navajo  Oil  25  & SO  Centa  The  Liahnent  Co.  Syrup 
Eucalyptua  50  Cents.  For  Cough  and  Colda,  Throat  and  Lungs 


Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Albuquerque 


New  Mexico 


The 

State  N ational 

Bank 


Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

United  State*  Depository  and  Depository  of  the  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 

Only  Nine  Years  Old  and  the 

Second  Largest  Bank  in  the  State 

We  solicit  your  Account  no  matter  how  large  or  email 
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PUBS  DRUGS  KODAK  SUPPLIES 

The 

URAV 

ARMAC  I 

A complete  line  of  Druggist  Sundries 
Pure  Ice  Cream  our  Specialty 

Lakewood  New  Mexico 


6.  L TRUITT.  Pres.  B.  H.  WIXOM.  V.  Pres.  C.  W.  CURRY.  Sec. 

Hagerman  Alfalfa  Growers’ 
Association 

Growers  and  Shippers  of  Alfalfa  Hay 
and  Seed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hagerman  New  Mexico 


The  Carlsbad  Automobile  Co. 

Largest  and  Beet  Equipped  Oarage 
In  the  Southwest 

U.  8.  Mail  and  Passenger  Line  to  the  Plains 
Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


J.  E.  White 
Indian  Trader 

Dealer  in  Navajo  Blankets,  Wool  and  Pelta 
Hunter's  Point,  Ariz.  P.  O.  St.  Michaels,  Ariz. 

Lorenz  Beck 

Dealer  In 

Fruits  and  V egetables 

28  Green  Street  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

A Friend 

of  the 

Missions 


Seeds  adapted  to  the  Southwest. 

Send  for  1014  Catalogue. 


ROSWEL-L 


CO 


EED 


S 


BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLIES 
CARDEN  TOOLS 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

BOX  MATERIAL 


Roswell,  New  Mexico 


In  writing  to  Advertisers  Please  mention 
Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  in  owning  land  in  the  district  served  by 
he  Pecos  Valley  Gas  & Electric  Company  of  New  Mexico,  are 
shown  in  the  results  obtaining  from  the  use  of  its  electric  power. 

Where  this  company’s  lines  reach,  may  be  seen  prosperous 
looking  farms  and  the  pick  of  the  Pecos  Valley’s  agricultural 
land. 

Not  as  an  experiment,  but  as  a practical,  economical  and  efficient 
method  of  bringing  out  the  best  there  is  in  the  soil,  Artesia  farmers  are 
using  electricity  today.  It  is  recognized  as  the  leading  factor  In  the 
development  of  this  rich,  healthful  section  of  New  Mexico. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  country  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. Not  stereotyped,  ready-to-serve  information,  but  facts 
which  will  answer  your  questions,  be  they  in  regard  to  agricul- 
tural possibilities,  conditions  making  for  good  health,  or  as  to  a 
home  in  Artesia,  “ The  Electric  City  of  New  Mexico.  ” 

The  Pecos  Valley  Gas  & Electric  Co. 

of  New  Mexico 

Publicity  Department  Artesia,  N.  M. 


J.  B.  Anthony.  PretiderU  W.  P.  Allen,  Vice  President  Roy  I.  Lochhead,  Secy.  Treat. 


Pecos  Valley  Alfalfa  Mill  Company 


AH  Quotations  Subject 
to  Change  without  Notice 
Use 

Robinson  s Code. 


Dealers  in  Alfalfa 

and  Manufacturers  of 

Pea  Green  Alfalfa 

Hagerman,  New  Mexico 


Capital  Stock  $30,000. 

Grinding  Capacity 
96,000  lbs.  Daily. 

Storage  Capacity 
2000  Tons  Alfalfa. 
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E.  HENDRICKS,  President  c\  M.  RICHARDS.  Cashier 

1L  LIVINGSTON.  Vice  President  J.  N.  LIVINGSTON,  Ass't.  Cashier 

No.  6884 

The  National  Bank  of  Carlsbad 

Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 


CAPITAL  STOCK 

SURPLUS  and  PROFITS.. 

The  Star  Pharmacy 

THE  Rexall  STORE 
Kodaks  and  Supplies 

In  business  for  your  health 
Carlsbad  New  Mexico 

The  Public  Utilities  Co. 

Capital  Stock  $100,000 
Water,  Electric  Light,  Power  and 
Telephone  Systems 

Carlsbad  New  Mexico 

U.  S.  MARKET 
John  Lowenbruck,  Proprietor 

Pioneer  Market  In  the  Peeos  Valley 

Strictly  Sanitary 

Carlsbad  New  Mexico 


The  Lakewood  National  Bank 

Capital  and  Surplus  $30,000 

Lakewood  New  Mexico 

Wants  Your  Business 

E.  C.  Cook,  President  G.  H.  Sellmeyer,  Cashier 

J.  B.  Roberts,  Vice  Pres . L.  L.  Cockran,  Ass't.  Cashier 


$30,000. 

$15,000. 

T.  C.  Horne 

The  Leading  Dry  Goods  Merchant 

of  Carlsbad.  N.  M. 

Ready-made  Wearing  Apparel 
a Specialty 


Dr.  J.  J.  Clarke 

Dentist 

Member  of  New  Mexico  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners 

Office: 

Clarke  Bldg.  Artesia,  N.  M. 

IRRIGATED  LANDS 

In  Sunny  New  Mexico 

Sale  and  Exchange  List  Free 

Dooley  & Muncy 

Artesia  New  Mexico 

Will  Purdy 

FURNITURE  DEALER 

Furniture,  Stoves,  Rugs 

Goods  sold  on  easy  terms 

Our  Motto: 

Best  Goods.  Lowest  Prices.  Easiest  Terms 

CARLSBAD,  N.  M. 
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John  R.  Joyce , President 
O.  M . Cooke , Cashier 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


A%  C . Heard , Vice  President 
TF.  -4.  Craig , Ass't  Cashier 


The  First  National  Bank 


Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

United  States  Depository 


DIRECTORS: 

John  R.  Joyce;  L.  S.  Crawford;  A.  J.  Crawford; 

A.  C.  Heard;  G.  M.  Cooke;  J.  F.  Joyce;  Clarence  Bell. 


RICHARDS  LUMBER  CO. 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


STAR  MARKET 

PHONE  14 

ANDY  ZIEGLER,  Proprietor 

Carlsbad  New  Mexico 


E.  P.  BUJAC  C.  R.  BRICE 

Bujac  & Brice 

Attorneys  & Counsellors  at  Law 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


The  Carlsbad  Bakery 
Will  E.  Beers,  Prop. 

Fresb  Bread,  Cakes,  Pies,  Etc. 

Phone  191 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


Richard  M.  Thorne 


Furniture,  Floor  Coverings  & Stoves 


Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


Hotel  Bates 

European  Plan  Rooms  with  hath 

Commodious  Samplerooms  Rates  $1.00  and  up 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


The  Sellers  Jewelry  Company 

High  grade  r<T)  Watches 

Beautiful  VA -LV  Wrlit-Watehe* 

Latest  Designs  Datallers,  Cameo  Bracelets, 
the  latest  out.  High  Grade  Gifts  of  all  Description 
Watch  Inspector  A.  T.  A 8.  Fe  R.  R. 
CARLSBAD,  N.  M. 


Outfitters  for  the  whole  Family 


Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothing 
American  Beauty  Corsets 


Florsheim  & Douglas  Shoes 
Queen  Quality  Shoes 


Peoples  Dry  Goods  Company 

A Good  Place  to  Trade 


CARLSBAD 


NEW  MEXICO 
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First  State  Bank  & Trust  Company 

of  Roswell,  N.  M. 

Capital  SI 00, 000. 

Savings  Department  Safety  Deposit  Boxes 

We  do  a general  Banking  Business 
Accounts  large  or  small  invited 

THE  GROWING  BANK 


Jaffa,  Prager  &-  Co. 

Established  1886 

Ranch  Supplies,  Sheep,  Wool  and  Mohair 

ROSWELL  NEW  MEXICO 


PRICE  & COMPANY 


CAVIN  LUMBER  COMPANY 


The  largest  Dry  Goods,  Clothing 
and  Shoe  House  in  the 
Pecos  Valley. 

Roswell  New  Mexico 


400  South  Main  Street 

ROSWELL  NEW  M EXICO 

WE  WANT  YOUR  BUSINESS 
PHONE  NO.  50. 


C.  R.  CARR 

ARCHITECT 

A Specialty  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Hospitals. 

Apache  Bldg . Roswell,  N.  M. 


HARRY  MORRISON 

Jeweler. 

FINE  DIAMONDS.  WATCHES 
AND  JEWELRY 


Roswell 


New  Mexico 


CIGARS,  PIPES,  TOBACCOS 

Mall  Orders  Solicited 

GEO.  B.  JEWETT 

BOSWELL  NEW  MEXICO 

Agent  for  Tom  Moore,  William  Penn. 
Rey-Oma,  Sanches'  y Haya 
CIGARS 


H.  B.  Johnson 

Goal,  Real  Estate,  Broker, 
and 

Collecting  Agency. 

Makes  a Specialty  of  Long  Standing  Accounts 
Carlsbad  New  Mexico 
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The  Citizens  National  Bank 

of  Roswell,  N.  M. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $250,000. 

We  pay  4%  Interest  on  Savings,  compounded  quarterly. 

Jno.  W.  Poe,  President  J.  J.  Jaffa,  Cashier 


Good  Groceries 

Can  be  had  at  our  store.  Our  Lines  consist 
of  MONARCH  Brand,  Unsurpassed,  Pure- 
Food  Products--  Gold  Medal  and  Red  Star 
Flours  and  other  Goods  of  QUALITY. 

Gross-Miller  Grocery  Co. 

Roswell,  N.  M. 


ROBERTS-DEARBORNE 
HARDWARE  CO. 

Navajo  Blankets 
Mexican  and  Indian  Curios 

Carlsbad  New  Mexico 


Roswell  Meat  Market 


New  State  Meat  Market 


Phone  425  Phone  337 

If  you  want  anything  in  the  fresh  or  cured  meat  line,  give  us  a call. 

Everything  of  the  best. 

S.  S.  Heinzman,  Proprietor  Roswell,  N.  M. 

Everything  for  the  Builder 

Decorator  and  Painter 
PECOS  VALLEY  LUMBER  CO. 

Roswell,  N.  M. 

J.  F.  Hinkle,  Prest.  J.  H.  Mullis,  Sec.- Treat. 

Good  Grades  Right  Prices 

Kemp  Lumber  Co. 

Roswell  and  Artesia,  N.  M. 

Let  Us  Figure  With  You 
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G.  N.  AMIS 

General  Building  Contractor 

A FEW  OF  MY  BUILDINGS' 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  Roswell 

Gilkeson  Hotel 
Ramona  Block 

Odd  Fellows  Orphans'  Home 
Alfalfa  Meal  Mill 

First  National  Bank  Harerman 

Alfalfa  Meal  Mill 

And  numerous  others. 

ROSWELL  NEW  MEXICO 

American  National  Bank 

of  Roswell,  N,  M. 

George  M.  Saunders,  President.  H.  P.  Saunders,  Cashier 

John  W.  Rhea,  Vice  President  B.  H.  Bassett.  Asst..  Caehier 

Interest  paid  on  time  deposits. 

BunineHH  ^oph  where  it  i»  invited  and  abides* 
where  it  is  well  treated. 
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Roswell  Wool  and  Hide  Company 


Buyers  of  Hides  and  Pelts 


Wool  Commission 


Roswell  New  Mexico 

Dilley  Furniture  Company 

Manufacturers,  Jobbers  and  Retailers 
of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  Furniture. 

All  Mail  Orders  promptly  filled. 

308-310  N.  Main  Street  Roswell,  N.  M. 
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John  R.  Joyce,  Brest.  J.  F.  Joyce,  Vice  Pres.  A.  Prurt,  Secy. -Treat. 


Joyce-Pruit  Company 


Wholesale  and  Retail 


Dry  Goods,  Groceries  and  Hardware 


We  are  the  largest  buyers  of  General  Merchandise 


in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 

Rvoswell,  N.  M. 

Portales,  N.  M. 

Carlsbad  N.  M. 

Hope,  N.  M. 

Artesia,  N.  M. 

Pecos,  Texas 

Hagerman,  N.  M. 

New  York,  225  5th  Ave. 
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Navajo  Blankets 


American  Indian  Relics. 
Valuable  Antiquarian  Souvenirs. 

Hopi  Indian  Willow  Placques 
Baskets,  Tribal  Ceremonial 
Articles  from  the  home  of  the 
Snake  Dancers.  Aztec  Indian 
Relics.  Prehistoric  Pottery. 

Silver  Work,  Bead  Work 
Indian  Moccasins  direct  from 
The  Navajo  Indians. 


Babbitt  Brothers 

INDIAN  TRADERS 

Flagstaff,  Arizona  U.  S.  A. 


Matthew  Howell 


L.  G.  SHANKLIN 


TURQUOISE 

Wholesale  Only 


General  Hardware 


Stoves  Ranges  Heaters 
Harness  Wagrons  Saddles  Ammunition 
Sporting  Goods  Shelf  & Heavy  Hardware 
Attention  given  special  orders 


Box  805 


Phoenix 


Arizona 


Gallup 


New  Mexico 


Calumet  Tea  &■  Coffee  Company 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers 

in  Teas  and  Coffees 


Manufacturers  of  Extracts,  Cocoa,  Baking  Powder.  Proprietors  of  Ariston  Spice  Milk 

We  supply  many  Institutions 

Chicago  Illinois 
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Franciscan  Missions 

of  the  Southwest 


An  Annual  Published  in  the  Interest  of  the  Franciscan  Branch 

(Cincinnati  Province) 
of  the 


Preservation  Society. 


Second  Number. 


1914. 


Gicuye  or  Pecos. 


The  average  tourist  traversing  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  from  East  to  West  on  the 
transcontinental  division  of  the  Atchison* 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  is  impressed 
with  the  immensity  of  lands  which  appar- 
ently lie  in  waste  along  this  route.  In- 
voluntarily he  asks,  what  is  this  country 
good  for?  Is  it  worth  traversing?  And 
what  ever  induced  the  railway  company 
to  run  a line  through  here?  Residents 
familiar  with  the  soil,  however,  know 
full  well  that  these  wastes  could  yield  a 
hundredfold  when  brought  in  contact  with 
irrigation,  which  will  develop  these  sec- 
tions into  the  best  of  agricultural  districts. 
This  fact  is  forcibly  demonstrated  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Pecos  valley  which  owes 
its  prominence  to  several  irrigation  sys- 
tems along  the  lower  branches  of  the 
Rio  Pecos.  This  river  owes  its  name  to 
a once  very  populous  tribe  of  Pueblo 
Indians,  living  along  the  upper  branches 


of  the  Pecos  River.  The  Pecos  pueblo, 
or  Cicuy6,  lay  some  30  miles  southeast  of 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Pecos  people  were  scat- 
tered along  the  valley  of  the  river  over  a 
distance  of  some  40  miles  down  to  Anton 
Chico.  As  the  river  flows  down  from 
Cicuy<5  (Pecos),  or  Tsiquite , which  in 
historic  times  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
New  Mexican  pueblos,  it  was  known  as 
the  River  of  the  Pecos  (people),  with  no 
special  attempt  at  defining  its  terminal. 
Spanish  chroniclers,  therefore,  use  Cieuy^ 
and  Pecos  promiscuously  to  designate  the 
present  Pecos  River. 

The  river  was  well  known  in  those  days, 
because  the  route  along  the  Pecos  was 
taken  by  the  Indians  in  going  to  the 
buffalo  plains  in  eastern  New  Mexico  and 
western  Texas.  Hence  it  was  known  to 
Coronado  who  crossed  it  in  the  vicinity 
of  Puerto  de  Luna  in  1541,  and  who  also 
returned  along  its  course  from  the  neigh* 
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borhood  of  the  present  Roswell  up  to  Puer- 
to de  Luna  in  the  same  year.  Espejo,  in 
1583,  says  he  followed  the  Cicuy6  (Pecos) 
River  for  about  120  leagues,  which 
brought  him  further  south  than  the  pres- 
ent Roswell  to  a point  from  which  his 
guides  (Jumano  Indians)  led  him  to  the 
Rio  Grande  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
El  Paso,  The  Pecos  Indians,  among 
whom  the  Spanish  Franciscans  had  a 
flourishing  mission,  belong  to  the  Tano 
stock  and  spoke  the  same  language,  with 


railway  has  facilitated  the  development 
of  this  valley  and  opened  markets  for  its 
products,  it  remains  a pleasant  fact  that 
the  development  of  the  wonderful  resour- 
ces of  this  valley  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  enterprising  initiative  of  such 
communities  like  Carlsbad,  Lakewood, 
Artesia,  Hagerman,  Roswell  and  a score 
of  other  towns. 

In  the  year  1903  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
of  the  Cincinnati  Province  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Catholic  parishes  in  this 


IRRIGATION  IN  THE  PECOS  VALLEY. 


dialectic  variations,  as  the  Jemez  Indians, 
with  whom  the  remnant  of  about  twenty 
five  Indians  now  live,  Pecos  having  been 
abandoned  by  them. 

From  the  Junction  at  Clovis,  New 
Mexico,  a branch  line  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  runs  down 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Pecos  River 
through  a valley  which,  owing  to  its 
fertility,  has  given  prominence  and  dis- 
tinction to  the  Pecos  Valley.  While  the 


valley.  Of  German  parentage,  American 
in  spirit,  youthful,  vigorous,  resourceful, 
beloved  in  their  respective  communities, 
energetic,  patient,  they  are  wide  awake 
to  the  possibilities  of  both  the  American 
and  Mexican  constituency  in  their  par- 
ishes. It  is  said  that  patient,  pains- 
taking, slow,  but  in-the-end-effective  work 
is  a “tradition”  with  the  Franciscans. 
The  work  done  in  the  Pecos  Valley  among 
the  American  and  Mexican  population 
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verifies  this  tradition.  The  communities 
there  are  small  compared  to  what  these 
men  were  accustomed  to  in  the  East,  and 
the  Spanish-speaking  portion  presents 
difficulties  which  tax  the  abilities  of  the 
Fathers  in  charge  and  enlist  genuine 


admiration  for  the  work  done  among  them. 
However,  I leave  the  description  of  thnt 
part  of  the  “New  Kingdom  of  St.  Francis” 
to  better  informed  and  more  competent 
hands. 


The  Pecos  Valley  of  New  Mexico. 

By  Will  Robinson. 


Beauty  and  utility  crowd  each  other 
closely  in  the  Pecos  Valley  of  New 
Mexico,  and  Roswrell,  as  the  central  fea- 
ture of  this  remarkable  section,  is  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  development 
of  the  great  American  desert. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  a 
state  which  has  a history  running  back 
for  hundreds  of  years,  the  Pecos  Valley 
is  comparatively  a newly  settled  section. 
Fenced  off  by  a range  of  mountains,  it 
did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the 
conquistadores,  and  the  cross  of  the 
early  Fathers  was  not  raised  over  its 
peaceful  slopes,  simply  because  it  was  un- 
peopled save  by  occasional  parties  of  Indi- 
ans who  came  to  fish  in  the  Pecos  River 
and  the  Bottomless  Lakes,  and  to  hunt 
buffalo  and  antelope  upon  the  Llano 
Estacado  or  Staked  Plains,  then  thought 
to  be  a hopeless  waste. 

It  was  not  until  1860  that  the  first 
white  settlers  came  to  the  Pecos  Valley 
and  engaged  in  both  agriculture  and  stock 
raising.  They  found  a few  Mexican 
communities  along  the  Rio  Hondo,  in 
what  is  now  Chaves  and  Lincoln  counties, 
and  they  had  been  but  recently  estab- 


lished, coming,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  Church,  from  Las  Cruces  and 
other  settlements  along  the  Rio  Grande 
and  south  of  Socorro. 

There  has  since  that  time  been  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  transformations  that 
the  world  knows. 

Nor  did  it  come  all  at  once.  For  20 
years  stock  raising  was  the  only  occupa- 
tion, and,  in  spite  of  its  complete  isolation, 
it  thrived  splendidly,  the  native  grasses 
being  abundant,  and  the  whole  slope  lying 
outside  the  depredatory  zones  of  both 
Comanche  and  Apache.  The  nearest 
railroad  was  at  Las  Vegas,  nearly  200 
miles  away,  and  at  Abilene,  Texas,  still 
further  away.  The  cattle  were  driven 
overland  to  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  for  the 
most  part,  and  the  practice  continued 
until  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  crossed 
the  Panhandle  in  1879. 

The  first  house  was  built  in  Roswell 
in  1872,  and  the  place  shortly  attained 
considerable  importance  as  a trading  point 
for  a region  larger  than  many  states  of 
the  Union.  By  the  influence  of  Captain 
J.  C.  Lea,  the  first  “leading  citizen,”  it 
was  given  a postoffice  in  1875  and  the 
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ARTESIAN  WELL. 


name  Roswell  was  bestowed  upon  it  in 
honor  of  one  Roswell  P.  Smith  who  built 
the  first  house  mentioned. 

In  the  meantime  the  elements  had  been 
forming*  for 
the  creation 
of  the  great 
farming  and 
fruit  country 
we  now  be- 
hold. The 
greatest  step 
forward  was 
the  discovery 
of  artesian 
water,  which 
was  to  open 

up  the  greatest  artesian  field  in  the  world. 
This  occured  in  March  1891,  on  the  pre- 
mises of  Hon.  Nathan  Jaffa,  in  Roswell, 
who  in  drilling  for  potable  water  struck 
the  flowing  strata  which  has  since  made 
the  valley  famous. 

That  was  a modest 
little  well,  reach- 
ing only  the  first 
of  the  three  stratas 
and  flowing  about 
300  gallons  a mi- 
nute, but  it  started 
the  tide  of  immi- 
gration this  way, 
since  it  pointed 
to  the  development 
of  a vast  acreage 
of  fine  land  that 
could  not  be  reach- 
ed by  the  usual 
g ra  v i ty  acequias 
fed  from  the 
streams  which,  by 


the  way,  are  undoubtedly  of  artesian 
origin,  the  vast  springs  at  their  heads 
being  merely  breaks  in  the  roof  of  the 
water  strata. 

The  development  of  the  valley  pro- 
gressed rapidly  after  that.  To-day  the 
artesian  field  extends  from  twelve  miles 
north  of  Roswell  to  Lakewood,  in  Eddy 
county,  a distance  of  95  miles  and  is  as 
much  as  twelve  miles  wide  at  places. 
In  this  field  there  are  now  over  a thousand 
wells,  each  flowing  up  to  2,500  gallons 
a minute,  of  water  that  is  organically 
pure,  containing  only  95  parts  of  harmless 
mineral  solids  to  the  100,000.  Over 
25,000  acres  have  been  reclaimed  from 
the  desert  in  Chaves  county  alone,  and 
the  end  is  not  nearly  reached.  At  all 
points  the  water  flows,  providing  the 
place  is  lower  than  the  head  of  North 
Spring  River  at  Roswell,  and  above  that 
level  the  water  is  easily  accessible  to 


FEDERAL  BUILDING.  ROSWELL.  NX. 
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ALFALFA  FIELD. 


pumpage,  which  has  reclaimed 
some  12,000  acres  more. 

In  the  meantime,  the  railroad 
had  built  up  from  Pecos  City, 

Texas,  to  Carlsbad,  and  in  1896 
it  reached  Roswell.  The  town 
then  really  began  to  grow,  and 
it  received  an  added  impetus  two 
years  later  when  it  was  completed 
through  to  Amarillo,  Texas,  by 
M.  J.  J.  Hagerman,  two  years 
later  becoming  an  integral  part 
of  the  great  Santa  Fe  system. 

The  expansion  of  the  country  continued 
to  be  steady.  Encouraged  by  the  splen- 
did fruit  grown  on  the  pioneer  ranch  of 
the  Chisums  at  South  Spring  Station,  or- 
chards began  to  be  planted.  There  were 
then  no  pests  of  any  sort  whatever. 
Each  year  the  acreage  of  apples  has 
increased  until  there  are  to-day  15,000 
acres  of  bearing  orchards  in  Chaves  Co. 
with  probably  as  much  again  in  process 
of  growth.  In  1913  450  cars  of  apples 
were  shipped  out  to  the  eastern  and 
northern  markets,  bringing  a total  return 


YOU  XU  PEACH  OllC  HARD. 


of  a little  over  $500,000.  Owing  to 
the  distance  from  markets  and  the  absence 
of  means  of  utilizing  windfalls  and  culls, 
the  greater  part  of  these  was  lost  to 
commercial  use. 

Apple  growing  is  not  now  the  easy 
thing  that  it  once  was.  The  codling 
moth  and  the  aphis  followed  the  railroad’s 
coming,  and  to-day  require  stringent 
corrective  laws  to  be  held  in  check. 
However,  the  thing  is  well  understood, 
and  the  organization  under  proper  state 
laws  is  complete.  This  year  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  apples  raised 
in  Chaves  county  were  marketable, 
and  were  marketed. 

Alfalfa  shared  with  apples  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  of  the 
money  crops,  and  it  forms  to-day 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
money- producers.  In  1913  4,500 
cars  of  alfalfa  were  shipped  from 
the  country,  from  Roswell  to  Carls- 
bad inclusive,  and  including  some 
300  cars  of  alfalfa  meal,  now 
becoming  a commercial  factor. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
25,000  acres  of  alfalfa  within  this 
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compass  of  territory,  and  more 
is  constantly  being  sown.  The 
great  legume  here  grow  s four  and 
occasionally  five  crops  in  a year, 
and  the  water  supply  is  so  far 
amply  sufficient  to  keep  it  thrifty. 

Of  late  years  much  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  truck  growing, 
as  for  example  in  the  matter  of 
canteloupes  of  which  there  were 
this  year  shipped  from  Roswell 
about  100  carloads,  netting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $400.  per  car. 

In  speaking  of  the  development  of  the 
valley  from  an  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural standpoint,  it  should  be  noted  that 
we  speak  entirely  of  the  irrigated  section. 
In  eastern  and  northern  Chaves  county 
and  eastern  Eddy  county,  there  are  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  so-called  “dry 
farms,”  and  a population  of  several  thou- 
sand people,  who  make  their  living  from 
regular  farming,  depending  upon  the 


CONCRETE  HE  ADO  A TE , l R RIGA  TION  S YSTEM. 

rainfall.  However,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  irrigation  must  be  the  road  to 
the  highest  and  only  permanent  prosper- 
ity, since  it  means  a uniformity  of  crops 
impossible  with  dependence  upon  rainfall, 
especially  in  a semi-arid  country  such  as 
this.  Much  of  the  plains  referred  to  is 
underlaid  with  pure  water  at  an  easy 
pumping  depth,  and  the  soil  being  ex- 
tremely rich,  its  development  is  only  a 

matter  of  time. 


The  govern- 
ment, it  should 
also  be  remark- 
ed, recognized 
the  fertility  of 
the  valley  at  an 
early  date.  In 
fact,  the  first 
project  under 
the  reclamation 
service  is  loca- 
ted at  Carlsbad, 
and  centers  a 
region  of  infi- 
nite promise, 
though  that  is 

CHA  YES  CO.  COURT  HOUSE , ROS  WELL.  N.  M.  OUtside  the 
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scope  of  this  article  which  has  to  do  with 
the  Roswell- Artesia  section.  The  second 
of  the  projects  of  the  reclamation  service 
is  the  Hondo  reservoir,  ten  miles  west  of 
Roswell,  with  which  it  was  projected  to 
irrigate  some  6,000  acres,  but  which  has 
not  been  operated,  owing  to  unusual  cli- 
matic conditions  since  its  construction, 
and  which  are  now  being  remedied  by  the 
construction  of  a concrete  conduit  to 
catch  the  waters  of  the  upper  Hondo, 
which  are  now  lost  in  the  gravels  of  the 
foothills. 

Sheep  and  cattle  have  from  the  first 
been  the  great  revenue  producers  of  the 
valley,  and  they  have  not  lost  their  emi- 
nence, though,  owing  to  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  the  open  range  has 
been  considerably  reduced.  There  are 
some  325,000  head  of  sheep  in  Chaves 
county,  and  two  million  pounds  6f  wool 
were  marketed  here  in  1913.  The  cattle 
shipments  aggregated  $196,000  and  that 
of  sheep,  (including  those  “trailed”  out), 


was  about  $100,000.  These  latter  fig- 
ures are  not  a usual  average,  as  both 
were  held  down  by  the  conditions  in  both 
the  cattle  and  sheep  industry. 

In  the  meantime,  Roswell  continued  to 
grow,  until  we  behold  to-day  a population 
of  about  8,000  in  the  city  proper,  of 
which  95  per  cent  are  Americans,  and  the 
balance  Mexicans.  The  city  has  a muni- 
cipally owned  water  plant,  that  cost 
$120,000,  a sewer  system  that  required 
more  than  that  much  more,  telephones, 
electric  lights  supplied  from  a system 
that  cost  $250,000  and  which  furnishes 
many  thousands  of  horse  power  to  the 
irrigation  pumps  over  a large  area  around 
Roswell,  a court  house  that  cost  $160,000, 
a federal  building  that  required  about 
$130,000,  a public  school  system  that 
required  nearly  $100,000,  and  four  banks 
doing  a business  of  over  $3,000,000 
a year. 


OILKESON  HOTEL , ROSWELL , N.  M* 


Roswell  is  a station  on  the  great  South- 
ern National  Highway,  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  a favorite  route  for  cross-coun- 
try automobilists,  and  the  Gilkeson  hotel, 
an  excellent  photograph  of  which  is  here 
shown,  is  the  official  tavern  for  the  tourists. 
The  Gilkeson  is  the  best  hotel  in  the  Pecos 
Valley,  costing  about  $60,000,  and  is 
excellently  appointed  in  every  way. 

* Advertisement , 
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Artesia  was  of  much  later  establish- 
ment than  Roswell,  the  building  of  the 
pleasant  little  city  of  to-day  beginning 
with  the  completion  of  the  railroad  in 
1898.  There  are  now  about  2,000  peo- 
ple in  Artesia,  and  it  is  coming  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  on  the  slope. 
The  artesian  well  is  altogether  responsible 
for  Artesia,  the  irrigation  ditches  from 
the  streams  stopping  far  to  the  north. 
Under  the  artesian  wells,  some  15,000 
acres  of  orchards  and  alfalfa  are  now 
smiling  productively,  and  the  indications 
are  that  their  area  will  be  steadily  in- 
creased even  though  the  present  promise 
of  a great  petroleum 
field  is  justified.  In 
1913  Artesia  shipped 
711  cars  of  alfalfa  and 
alfalfa  meal. 

Artesia  is  the  outlet 
to  the  railroad  of  the 
rich  Penasco  Valley, 
and  has  grown  into  a 
cosmopolitan  little  city, 
with  electric  lights,  tel- 
ephones, a municipal 
water  plant,  and  many 
other  features  found 
usually  in  cities  of  twice 
its  size.  The  surrounding  country  above 
the  artesian  flow  is  also  being  developed 
by  pumpage,  and  it  is  a mere  matter  of 
time  until  many  thousand  acres  are  re- 
claimed from  the  desert. 

Hagerman  is  nearly  as  old  as  Roswell, 
the  Turkey  Track  Ranch  headquarters  on 
the  Felix  River  having  been  an  early 
trading  point.  The  great  northern  canal 
extends  from  Roswell  to  and  through 
Hagerman,  and  several  thousand  acres 


are  irrigated  from  it,  while  nearly  as 
much  more  depend  upon  the  Felix  and 
the  artesian  wells.  Hagerman  has  a 
population  of  about  1,000  and  a support- 
ing country  population  that  is  as  prosper- 
ous as  any  in  New  Mexico.  The  little 
town  ships  about  1500  cars  of  alfalfa 
each  year,  and  has  one  of  the  best  ap- 
pointed alfalfa  meal  mills  in  the  state, 
telephones  and  electric  lights. 

The  Mother  Church  was  late  coming 
to  Roswell,  we  may  add  — although  the 
story  thereof  will  be  contributed  by  more 
competent  hands.  The  first  Mission  in 
Roswell,  for  example,  was  in  1898,  and 
it  was  a struggling  one. 
However,  under  the 
consecrated  leadership 
of  Fr.  Heribert,  the 
elements  were  gathered 
into  a promising  con- 
gregation. Before  that 
there  was  only  an  oc- 
casional visit  from 
priests  at  Lincoln  to 
renew  the  covenant. 

The  writer,  as  a Pro- 
testant, cheerfully  gives 
to  the  Franciscan  Fa- 
thers the  credit  for  the 
work  of  building  the  church  in  Roswell 
and  Carlsbad,  most  of  all  to  Father  Heri- 
bert, who  was  in  a sense  a pioneer,  and 
had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  exist- 
ent in  a community  overwhelmingly 
Protestant.  It  is  the  most  cherished 
recollection  of  the  writer  that,  as  a news- 
paper man,  he  was  able  to  help  some  in 
the  work  of  the  Franciscans  and  Father 
Heribert,  and  also  in  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  great  St.  Mary’s 
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Catholic  hospital  at  Roswell,  which  serves 
a vast  stretch  of  country. 

Having  no  higher  institution  of  their 
own  for  boys,  the  Franciscans  have 
encouraged,  so  far  as  was  seemly,  the 
work  of  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute 
at  Roswell,  practically  half  of  whose  stu- 


gregation  has  grown  still  further,  it  may 
increase  in  warmth. 

Of  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in 
Roswell,  Hagerman,  Artesia  and  Carlsbad 
I can  add  little  to  that  which  will  be 
said  by  others  better  equipped  with  the 
data,  but  I can  forsee  a wonderfully  use- 


dents  are  Catholic  boys,  and  from  the 
first  there  has  been  the  broadest  and  most 
intelligent  spirit  of  co-operation  between 
them  and  the  balance  of  the  population, 
which  has  contributed  much  to  the  ex- 
ceptional regard  and  esteem  for  the  Church 
entertained  in  channels  here  that  might 
ordinarily  be  expected  to  be  hostile  or 
at  least  indifferent.  In  this  one  institu- 
tion alone,  (the  Military  Institute)  there 
is  a common  bond  that  has  been  recognized 
by  the  state,  and  when  the  Roswell  con- 


ful  future.  Roswell  has  a superb  climate, 
being  similar  to,  although  somewhat 
colder  than  Phoenix,  and  is  certain  to  be 
the  largest  city  in  the  state  at  no  very 
distant  date,  and  centering  the  richest 
agricultural  section  in  arid  America. 
There  is  a great  work  here,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  observe  that  its  intelligent 
continuation  is  assured  in  the  hands  of 
the  Franciscan  Fathers  and  a loyal 
Catholic  people. 


For  the  cuts  in  the  preceding  article  and  for  some  of  the  following  cuts  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Rowell  Xetcs,  the  Carlsbad  Argus , and  to  other  friends. 
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The  Parishes  of  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Rev.  T.  C..  o.  f.  m. 


ON  other  pages  of  this  issue  of 
“Franciscan  Missions”  will  be 
found  an  article  on  the  beauties 
and  resources  of  the  Pecos  Valley,  writ- 
ten bv  one  who,  from  many  years’  resi- 
dence in  this  garden  spot  of  the  new  state, 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and 
its  people,  and  it  is  not  the  object  of  this 
article  to  enlarge  upon  what  has  been 
said  of  Roswell  and  its  surroundings,  but 


to  speak  of  the  work  the  Fathers  have 
been  doing  in  this  part  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

New  Mexico  can  justly  be  styled  the 
kingdom  of  St.  Francis,  for  the  humble 
sons  of  this  great  saint  were  the  first  and 
only  missionaries  to  bring  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians  of  this  state. 
We  need  not  recount  the  glorious  success 
of  their  untiring  labors  in  bringing  about 


their  civilization  till  adverse  circumstances 
forced  them  to  leave  their  beloved  red 
children  and  leave  the  work  begun  to 
others.  New  Mexico,  however,  was  again 
to  behold  the  brethren  of  the  saintly 
Padres  in  their  humble  brown  robe,  going 
from  town  to  town  to  continue  the  work 
the  first  Franciscans  had  begun.  In 
June,  1900,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Peter  Bourgade,  Archbishop 


of  Santa  Fe,  the  Fathers  of  the  Cincinnati 
Province  took  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Pena  Blanca  and  its  missions,  and  since 
then  many  other  parishes  have  been  con- 
fided to  their  care.  The  first  issue  of  this 
magazine  related  the  work  our  Fathers 
have  been  doing  in  the  parishes  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  where  the  pop- 
ulation consists  mostly  of  Indians  and 
Mexicans;  nothing,  however,  was  said  of 
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the  Missions  of  the  southeastern  part  of 
New  Mexico,  of  the  beautiful  Pecos 
Valley,  where  the  Fathers  have  charge 
of  Curry,  Roosevelt,  Chaves  and  Eddy 
Counties. 

Roswell,  the  metropolis  of  the  Pecos 
Valley,  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  New  Mexico,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
most  beautiful  residential  city  in  the 
whole  state.  Large  school  buildings  and 
beautiful  edifices  have  been  erected  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  various  denomina- 
tions have  their  churches  and  have  had 
them  for  years.  The  Catholics  alone 
were  without  a church  until  1903.  Till 
then  their  spiritual  wants  were  looked 
after  by  the  Pastors  of  the  Lincoln  Parish 
who  came  occasionally  to  visit  them. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Rev. 
Fathers  Migeon,  at  present  at  Tularosa, 
and  Giraud,  now  stationed  at  Taos.  Ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  county  court  house 
and  in  what  is  now  called  Chihuahuaita, 
also  at  the  home  of  Cosme  Sedillos  on  the 
Berrendos  north  of  town.  The  number 
of  Catholics  grew  steadily  and  soon  the 
necessity  of  a resident  priest  was  felt. 
The  Most  Rev.  Peter  Bourgade,  Arch- 
bishop of  Santa  Fe,  invited  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  to  take  charge  of  this  parish;  and 
the  Rev.  Father  Heribert  Brockman, 


O.  F.  M.,  was  appointed  the  first  Pastor 
and  Superior.  The  little  band  of  mis- 
sionaries, accompanied  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Raphael  Hesse,  O.  F.  M.,  arrived  at 
Roswell  in  April,  1903,  and  immediately 
began  organizing  a parish.  After  due 
consideration  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
organize  two  parishes,  one  for  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  people  and  the  other  for  the 
Mexicans. 

Whilst  there  were  about  125  Mexican 
families  and  about  100  single  Mexican 
people,  amply  enough  to  organize  a 
parish,  there  were  very  few  American 
Catholics  at  Roswell;  in  fact,  when  the 
Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Pitaval,  D.  D.,  Auxiliary 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  came  to 
Roswell  the  first  time,  no  one  seemed  to 
know  of  any  American  Catholic  families. 
Eventually  4 Catholic  families  and  10  or 
12  Catholic  single  persons  were  found  — 
not  much  material  to  organize  with.  The 
first  Sunday  Mass  was  said  for  the  Amer- 
icans, only  7 persons  were  present.  At 
first,  Mass  was  said  in  the  bottling  works, 
and,  after  a chapel  had  been  built  for  the 
Mexicans,  this  was  utilized  also  for  the 
Americans.  A beautiful  location  for  the 
American  church  and  residence  was  se- 
cured on  South  Main  Street,  most  of  the 
ground  having  been  donated  by  a Non- 
Catholic.  The  Non-Catholics  were  very 
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anxious  to  have  a Sisters’  hospital.  They 
not  only  donated  most  of  the  grounds 
for  church  and  residence  and  school  and 
hospital,  selling  the  balance  needed  at 
about  half  price,  but  also  contributed 
about  $5000  to  the  building  of  the  hos- 
pital and  a fair  sum  towards  the  building 
of  the  Fathers’  residence  and  the  base- 
ment church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
which  was  to  serve  as  a foundation  for 
a large,  substantial  church.  Encouraged 
by  the  generous  donation  of  $600  by  a 
good  Catholic  member  of  his  parish  for 
a Catholic  school,  the  Rev.  Pastor  erected 
a school  building  and  employed  a lay 
teacher.  For  the  hospital,  (St.  Mary’s 
Hospital)  he  secured  the  Sisters  of  the 
Sorrowful  Mother.  At  present  writing 
the  hospital  numbers  26  Sisters  and  310 
patients. 

Remembering  the  small  number  of 
Catholics,  the  lack  of  all  resources,  except 
a cheerful  optimism,  an  unabating  enthu- 
siasm and  an  indefatigable  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  Rev.  Pastor,  too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  the  splendid  pioneer 
work  of  Father  Heribert  in  conjuring  into 
existence,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  mag- 
nificent hospital,  the  pastoral  residence, 
the  beginning  of  a large  church  and,  last 
but  not  least,  the  parochial  school. 

His  worthy  successor,  the  Reverend 


Adalbert  Rolfes,  O.  F.  M.,  has  enlarged 
the  school  and  secured  the  Poor  Sisters 
of  St.  Francis  Seraph  of  Lafayette,  Ind. , 
who,  4 in  number,  have  an  enrolment  of 
85  pupils.  He  has  paid  off  the  parish 
debts,  raised  funds  for  the  building  of 
the  new  church  and  is  making  strenuous 
efforts  towards  the  erection  of  a church 
edifice  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Pecos  Valley.  The  Catholic  population 
of  Roswell  has  more  than  trebled,  num- 
bering about  50  families. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  activities 
of  the  Fathers  were  not  confined  to  Ros- 
well, but  embraced  the  counties  of  Chaves, 
Eddy,  Curry  and  Roosevelt  — 20,002 
square  miles.  They  visited  Carlsbad, 
now  an  independent  parish,  at  first  once, 
afterwards  twice  a month.  Then  as  now 
they  attended  to  the  Mission  Stations  of 
these  extensive  counties.  The  zealous 
Father  Sixtus,  who  at  present  attends  to 
these  Missions  from  Roswell,  jotted  down 
the  following  items:  “My  Missions  are 
five  in  number:  Hagerman,  Elida,  Por- 
tales,  Clovis  and  Melrose.  I visit  Hager- 
man on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month, 
and  at  this  place  there  are  7 Catholic 
families,  about  30  members.  They  re- 
ceive catechetical  instructions  at  every 
visit.  At  Elida,  my  parish  of  the  plains. 
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I say  Mass  in  a dugout  on  Tuesdays  after 
the  second  Sunday;  the  homes  of  some  of 
my  parishioners  are  about  10  miles  from 
town.  Here  I have  5 families  of  about 
1 2 members.  At  Portales  I say  Mass 
once  every  month  and  on  such  week  days 
as  is  convenient  for  me.  Here  there  are 
3 families  of  about  12  members.  At 
Clovis  I say  Mass  on  the  second,  fourth 
and  fifth  Sundays  and  on  the  Mondays 
following  these  Sundays.  Here  I have 
32  families  of  about  125  members.  Here 
instructions  are  given  every  Saturday, 
either  by  myself  or  by  a lay  person.  At 
Melrose  l say 
Mass  on  the 
third  Sunday  of 
the  month,  not 
in  a church — 
for  I have  none 
— but  in  a room 
of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of 
Melrose.  Here 
I have  5 fam- 
ilies and  a few 
single  persons, 
about  20  mem- 
bers in  all.  This 
gives  me  a trip  of  between  765  and  1100 
miles  a month.” 

To  revert  to  the  Mexicans  of  Roswell, 
in  the  very  beginning,  i.  e.  in  May,  1903, 
the  Rev.  Eligius  Kunkel,  O.  F.  M.,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  this  parish.  He 
built  a chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
town  near  the  suburb  of  Chihuahua,  a 
Mexican  settlement,  and  worked  very 
zealously  to  organize  the  scattered  Mex- 
ican people  into  a parish.  He  also 


opened  a school  in  the  chapel  with  Miss 
Christina  R.  Hernandez  as  teacher.  In 
August,  1904,  Father  Eligius  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Father  Robert  Kalt,  who 
labored  faithfully  for  two  years  and  fur- 
nished the  chapel  with  the  necessary 
vestments  and  appurtenances.  When 
Father  Robert  was  called  to  Carlsbad,  to 
take  charge  of  St.  Fid  ward’s  and  St. 
Joseph’s  churches,  he  received  a worthy 
successor  in  Father  Theodore  Stephan, 
who  had  been  laboring  for  several  years 
in  the  missions  of  the  Pena  Blanca  parish 
where  he  had  become  acquainted  with 


the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Mexican 
people.  When  Father  Theodore  took 
charge  of  the  parish  there  was  still  a 
debt  on  the  chapel,  but  the  good  Father 
not  only  cleared  the  debt,  but  also  added 
a tower  and  a sacristy  to  the  church  and 
furnished  it  with  an  altar,  organ  and 
benches.  Father  Theodore  foresaw  that 
a new  church  would  soon  be  needed  as 
the  chapel  could  not  accommodate  a parish 
of  150  families.  He  began  collecting 
funds  and  had  $600  on  hand  when,  in 
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January,  1911,  he  was  called  to  Saint 
Michaels,  Arizona.  Father  Turibius 
Christman,  O.  F.  M.,  till  then  in  charge 
of  the  Missions  of  Curry,  Roosevelt  and 
Chaves  Counties,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Father  Theodore.  Seeing  how  necessary 
a new  church  was.  Father  Turibius  began 
collecting  funds  for  that  purpose.  Two 
societies  were  organized,  one  for  the 


the  first  Holy  Mass  in  the  new  church, 
though  neither  floor  nor  ceiling,  nor 
plastering  nor  pews  graced  its  interior. 
Again  kind  friends  came  to  our  assistance, 
and  in  April,  1913,  the  church  was  ready 
for  dedication.  His  Grace,  the  Most 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pitaval,  D.  D.,  Archbishop 
of  Santa  Fe,  signified  his  intention  to 
dedicate  the  new  church,  and  accordingly 


ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH. 


men,  the  other  for  the  ladies  of  the 
parish,  and  thus  the  people  were  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  assisted  their  pastor 
in  the  noble  and  grand  undertaking. 
With  the  help  of  various  friends  a neat 
sum  had  been  gathered  and  work  on  the 
new  building  was  begun  July  8th,  1912, 
and  at  Christmas  work  had  progressed 
far  enough  to  permit  the  celebration  of 


plans  were  made  to  make  this  the  greatest 
day  in  the  history  of  Saint  John’s  parish. 
April  27,  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Basilica  of  Assisi  and  of  St.  Turibius, 
Archbishop  of  Lima,  was  the  day  set  for 
the  grand  celebration.  The  day  was  a 
beautiful  one.  Bright  and  early  the  good 
Mexican  people  could  be  seen  wending 
their  steps  toward  their  new  church.  At 
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9.30  A.  M.  a grand  procession,  led  by 
men  on  horseback,  left  the  building  to 
meet  his  Grace  and  the  Rev.  Clergy  at 
the  parsonage  of  St.  Peter’s  on  Main  St. 
Meeting  the  Archbishop  at  St.  Peter’s 
church,  the  children  greeted  him  with  an 
address  in  Spanish  and  presented  him 
with  a beautiful  boquet  of  pure  white 
carnations.  Escorting  His  Grace  and  the 
Rev.  Clergy,  the  procession,  joined  by 
the  members  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  re- 
turned and,  immediately  after  its  arrival, 
the  dedication  ceremonies  began.  His 
Grace, the  Archbishop,  was  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Fathers  Jerome  Hesse,  of  Pena 
Blanca,  and  Sixtus  Kopp,  of  Roswell,  as 
deacon  and  subdeacon,  Father  Turibius 
Christman,  the  pastor,  acting  as  master 
of  ceremonies.  The  dedication  was  fol- 
lowed by  a solemn  High  Mass  coram 
Archiepiscopo.  Our  Very  Rev.  Father 
Provincial,  Eugene  Buttermann,  O.  F.  M., 
was  celebrant,  Father  Florian  Briede,  of 
Carlsbad,  was  assistant  priest,  Fathers 
Jerome  Hesse  and  Sixtus  Kopp  acted  as 
deacon  and  subdeacon  of  the  Mass,  whilst 
Father  Turibius  Christman  was  master 
of  ceremonies.  The  Archbishop  occupied 
the  throne  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the 
sanctuary  and  was  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Anselm  Weber,  O.  F.  M.,  of  St.  Michaels, 
Arizona,  and  Father  Celestine  Matz  of 
Carlsbad.  Father  Adalbert,  Pastor  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  was  present  in  the 
sanctuary.  The  sermons  in  English  and 
Spanish  were  preached  by  the  Archbishop 
himself.  In  the  afternoon,  at  4 o’clock, 
solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament was  given  by  Father  Anselm 
Weber,  after  which  the  Archbishop  con- 
firmed 130  children.  It  may  be  of  interest 


to  our  readers  to  know  that  it  is  a custom 
among  Mexicans  to  have  even  little  babies 
confirmed,  though  they  be  only  a few 
months  old. 

The  Mexican  people  of  Roswell  can 
justly  be  proud  of  their  new  church. 
When  finished,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  churches  in  the  state. 
There  is  however  a debt  to  be  paid  off 
before  we  can  think  of  building  a steeple 
and  finishing  the  interior  of  the  church, 
and,  the  people  being  poor,  we  must 
depend  upon  outside  help.  Good  friends 
have  assisted  us  in  the  past  and  we  hope 
they  will  not  abandon  us  in  the  future. 

Now  a word  about  our  Mexicans.  Our 
Mexican  population  of  Roswell  consists 
largely  of  Mexicans  of  old  Mexico  who 
have  come  to  the  Pecos  Valley  from 
Texas.  There  are,  however,  also  families 
from  New  Mexico,  from  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  Our  people  have  three 
settlements:  Chihuahua  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  the  city,  Saragossa  in  the 
southwestern  part,  and  “Rag  Town”,  or 
La  Garra  in  the  northwestern  part.  La 
Garra  and  Saragossa  are  inhabited  mainly 
by  people  who  have  come  from  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state,  from  Lincoln,  Gua- 
dalupe and  Torrence  Counties,  whilst 
Chihuahua  is  the  home  of  those  from  old 
Mexico.  Having  come  from  different 
states  of  Mexico,  they  brought  with  them 
the  different  customs  of  those  states. 
The  marriage  customs,  however,  are  the 
same  with  all  of  them.  If  a young  man 
wishes  to  marry  a young  lady,  he  must 
ask  for  the  girl  in  writing  and  the  parents 
are  expected  to  answer  within  a week. 
The  letter  is  to  be  written  by  the  father, 
mother  or  older  brother  of  the  prospective 
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groom,  yes,  very  often  even  the  Padre 
has  the  honor  of  writing  this  letter.  The 
marriage  ceremony  in  church  is  about 
the  same  as  with  our  American  people 
with  the  exception  of  the  “arrhas”  and 
the  “velatio”.  The  “arrhas”  usually 
consist  of  13  pieces  of  money  (dimes), 
which  the  groom  places  in  the  hands  of 
the  bride  after  he  has  given  her  the  ring. 
After  the  ceremony  at  the  altar  the 
“velatio”  takes  place.  A cloth,  usually 


decorated  with  colored  flowers,  is  placed 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  groom  and  over 
the  head  of  the  bride,  signifying  that  the 
husband  is  the  head  of  the  family.  Then 
the  hands  of  the  bride  and  groom  are 
tied  with  a cincture  to  remind  them  that 
they  cannot  break  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
and  that  they  must  live  together  until 
death. 

At  the  funeral  of  a child  there  must 
be  music.  The  instruments  used  are,  as 
a rule,  violin,  guitar,  mandolin  and  a 


banjo.  Some  time  ago  a funeral  was 
announced  for  Sunday  morning  after 
Mass.  At  about  1 1 o’clock  a little  Mex- 
ican boy  entered  the  sacristy  and  told 
the  Padre  that  a parade  was  coming  to- 
ward the  church.  A large  procession  of 
children  in  white,  with  flowers  and 
wreaths,  marched  behind  musicians  lead- 
ing the  procession;  then  came  four  ladies 
carrying  something;  what  it  was  could 
not  be  discerned  at  that  distance.  The 


procession  coming  nearer  to  the  church, 
we  saw  that  the  young  ladies  were  car- 
rying the  corpse  of  a child  about  two 
years  old,  seated  on  a rocking-chair, 
whilst  a man,  carrying  the  empty  coffin, 
walked  behind  the  young  ladies.  In 
church  they  placed  the  chair  in  the  aisle 
and  the  coffin  on  the  floor.  After  the 
blessing  of  the  corpse  all  the  women 
present  kissed  the  child  “adios”,  and  then 
the  “madrina”  (godmother)  placed  the 
corpse  into  the  coffin,  closed  it  and  car- 
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ried  it  out.  Many  of  the  Mexicans, 
beholding  this  spectacle,  could  not  refrain 
from  saying:  “Que  costumbre!  ” What  a 
custom! 

Very  few  of  our  Mexicans  speak  Eng- 
lish, though  they,  especially  the  younger 
generation,  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  it.  We  have  our  own  little  paro- 
chial school  where  English  and  Spanish 
is  taught.  This  year  we  have  75  on  our 
enrolment  list  and  we  would  have  a larger 


attendance  if  we  only  had  the  room. 
Our  school,  the  former  chapel,  measures 
only  20  x 40  feet.  A larger  school  is 
necessary,  but  where  are  we  to  get  the 
money  to  build  it?  Our  people  are  too 
poor  to  support  a school.  We  hope, 
however,  to  be  able  in  the  near  future  to 
commence  the  building  of  a school,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  our  children. 
May  God  grant  it! 


Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 

Rkv.  A.  R..  o.  f.  m. 


All  over  the  Southwest  the  thrifty 
city  of  Carlsbad,  the  county  seat 
of  Eddy  County,  is  known  as 
Carlsbad  the  Beautiful.  Stately  shade 
trees  overarch  the  broad,  well-kept 
streets,  even  in  the  business  sections  of 
the  town,  while  the  residence  section, 
with  homes  enveloped  in  shade  and 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  has  made 
the  residences  of  Carlsbad  justly  cele- 
brated throughout  the  state.  Commer- 
cial thrift  has  furnished  Carlsbad  with 
substantial  business  blocks,  good  hotels 
and  handsome  public  buildings  with  the 
usual  accessories  of  a modern  up-to-date 
community.  A complete  waterworks 
system  furnishes  every  house  in  town 
with  city  water;  an  electric  light  and 
power  system  furnishes  light  and  power. 
The  population  is  about  4000,  and  the 
city,  like  other  sister  towns  of  the  Pecos 
Valley,  owes  its  rise  to  irrigation. 


A famous  mammoth  medicinal  spring, 
a short  distance  northwest  of  the  city, 
has  given  it  the  name  of  Carlsbad.  It  is 
said  that  the  waters  of  this  spring,  under 
chemical  analysis,  show  properties  similar 
to  those  of  the  celebrated  Carlsbad  Springs 
in  Austria  which  suggested  the  present 
name  for  the  town.  This  spring  breaks 
out  of  the  bank  of  the  Pecos  River  near 
Carlsbad,  and  the  water  is  justly  famed 
for  its  pleasant  taste  and  splendid  results 
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in  all  kidney  and  stomach  troubles.  In 
recent  years  much  of  this  water  has  been 
stored  and  shipped;  yet  treatment  with 
accomodations,  such  as  a modern  sanita- 
rium and  health  resort  alone  can  afford, 
is  one  of  the  future  possibilities  of  this 
mineral  spring.  A salt  lake  southeast 
of  Carlsbad  offers  similar  opportunities. 


STREET  IN  CARLSBAD . N.  M. 

Just  below  the  mineral  spring  a gigan- 
tic artificial  flume  spans  the  Pecos  River, 
carrying  all  the  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  under  the  so-called  Carlsbad 
Project.  This  reclamation  project,  di- 
verting the  waters  of  the  Pecos  River 
into  the  Avalon  Dam  and  thence  to  the 
canals,  was  recently  constructed  at  a cost 


of  half  a million  dollars  on  the  part  of 
the  U.  S.  Government,  which  also  con- 
trols its  operation.  It  brings  about 
20,000  acres  under  irrigation  and  the 
canals  and  laterals  of  this  project  spread 
far  and  away  over  the  towns  of  Carlsbad, 
La  Huerta,  Otis.  Loving  and  Malaga. 
Through  this  life-giving  nutriment  the  soil 
grows  abundant  crops  of  alfalfa, 
cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  canta- 
loupes and  all  other  sorts  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Carlsbad  is  justly  famed  as  a 
health  resort.  Its  elevation  is 
3120  feet.  The  sun  shines  almost 
all  the  days  of  the  year  and  the 
dry  atmosphere  is  life-giving  and 
healthful.  Indeed,  a physician 
writes:  “It  is  the  best  and  most 
healthful  climate  in  the  United 
States,  where  one  may  live  in  the 
open  all  the  year  and  enjoy  al- 
most perpetual  sunshine  and  yet 
never  suffer  from  the  heat  while 
in  the  shade.  Our  climate  is  not 
only  a panacea  for  tuberculosis 
and  all  kindred  diseases,  but  by  its 
tonication  it  benefits  or  cures 
most  chronic  conditions,  and  our 
mineral  waters  have  cured  many 
supposedly  incurable  cases  of 
stomach  and  kidney  diseases.” 
From  these  introductory  re- 
marks it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the 
material  status  of  Carlsbad  is  in  a most 
flourishing  condition.  Sad  to  say,  the 
spiritual  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  Church 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  same  high 
standards,  and  this  for  a variety  of  causes. 
Among  these,  however,  will  not  be  found 
lack  of  effort  and  continual  sacrifice 
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on  the  part  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  missions  of 
Carlsbad  and  Eddy  County.  Unfortu- 
nately it  was  not  the  Catholic  element 
which  here  and  in  other  communities  of 
the  Southwest  has  profited  to  any  appreci- 
able extent  by  the  material  progress  made 
within  the  last  years,  for  here  as  in  the 
entire  Southwest  the  majority  of  Catholics 
belong  to  the  poor  and  unprogressive 
Mexican  population.  The  parish  of  Carls- 
bad, belonging  to  the  Diocese  of  Tucson, 


Chihuahua  and  others  of  the  poorest  and 
lowest  border  states.  They  drifted  into 
this  pail  of  New  Mexico  through  Texas. 
Long  before  the  settling  of  the  county 
by  Americans,  when  Eddy  County,  ac- 
cording to  the  picturesque  description 
of  an  old  settler,  was  “nothing  but  a 
howling  wilderness”,  these  people  roamed 
about  here  as  nomadic  herders,  sheep 
raisers  or  in  temporary  camps.  There 
were  no  towns,  no  railroads,  no  commu- 
nication with  the  surrounding  civilization; 


THE  A VALON  DAM . CARLSBAD . N.  M. 


is  coextensive  with  Eddy  County,  a trifle 
of  only  7000  square  miles  with  a popu- 
lation of  12,000  souls  (U.  S.  Census  of 
19 10). This  in  itself  is  a serious  drawback 
to  effective  pastoration.  The  denomina- 
tional lines  are,  like  everywhere  in  the 
Southwest,  sharply  drawn:  Americans, 
mostly  Non-Catholics,  Mexicans,  mostly 
ought-to-be  Catholics. 

The  majority  of  these  Mexicans  are 
former  residents  of  Old  Mexico,  from 


much  less  churches  or  schools.  Regular 
pastoration  of  these  unfortunate  waifs 
could  not  be  thought  of  or  attempted; 
small  wonder,  therefore,  that  little  of  faith 
had  remained  with  them  beyond  their 
consciousness  of  being  Catholics. 

In  July,  1889,  the  present  town  of 
Carlsbad  was  founded  by  Mr.  Chas.  B. 
Eddy  on  the  banks  of  the  Pecos  River. 
It  was  named  Eddy  after  the  founder. 
A settlement  of  Mexicans  arose  on  the 
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opposite  bank  of  the  river,  consisting  of 
a motl.y  camp  of  shacks,  tents  and  dugouts, 
which  was  called,  significantly  enough, 
Chihuahua.  In  1892  the  Mexicans  broke 
camp  and  moved  across  the  river  where 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  another  noto- 
rious shanty  town  named  Phenix.  Still 
later  they  moved  even  closer  to  Carlsbad, 
to  what  is  now  San  Jos<$.  The  history 
of  Carlsbad,  as  will  be  seen,  though  short, 
was  sufficiently  wild  and  eventful.  Con- 
ditions in  Phenix  in  these  “good(?)  old 
times”  were  simply 
appalling.  It  was 
the  abode  of  low 
dives  and  their  ac- 
companiment: law- 

lessness, disorder  and 
debauchery.  The 
little  settlement  of 
about  150  souls  could 
boast  of  5 saloons. 

Gambling  dens  and 
houses  of  ill  fame 
were  the  other  re- 
sorts of  this  “verit- 
able Sodoma  and  Go- 
morrha”,  as  it  has 
been  described  by  an 
old  pioneer.  A town 
that  can  boast  of  such  an  aggregation  of 
dens  of  wickedness  would  soon  establish 
an  unenviable  record  for  crime.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  anyone  visiting  Phenix 
took  his  life  into  his  hands.  Drunken 
brawls,  stabbing-  shooting-  and  killing- 
affrays  were  the  order  of  the  day.  No 
less  than  18  murder  cases  within  two 
years  were  found  on  the  criminal  docket 
of  Eddy  County,  the  guilty  ones  belonging 
mostly  to  the  Mexican  population.  A 


triple  killing,  two  Mexicans  and  one 
American  saloon-keeper  being  shot  dead 
in  one  night,  brought  matters  to  a crisis 
in  November,  1896. 

The  town  was  abandoned  and  at  this 
writing  only  twro  rickety  houses  and  a 
number  of  adobe  ruins  mark  the  sight  of 
one  of  the  wildest  towns  of  the  wild  and 
wooly  West.  San  Jos6,  the  successor  of 
these  dark  and  bloody  grounds,  is  a wrell- 
ordered  community  in  comparison,  but 
even  here  a movement  towards  annexa- 
tion started  in  Carls- 
bad in  1912,  with  a 
view  to  eliminate  the 
curse  of  the  Mexican 
population,  the  sa- 
loons, was  defeated 
by  the  Mexicans. 

It  will  easily  be 
seen  how  difficult  a 
task  the  Catholic 
Church  was  called 
upon  to  solve. 

The  first  Catholic 
priest  to  set  foot  into 
the  vicinity  of  pre- 
sent Carlsbad  was 
sent  thither  by  Bish- 
op Bourgade  in 
1890.  It  is  a sad  testimony  to  the  in- 
terest shown  in  his  ministrations  by  his 
waywrard  flock,  that  writer  of  this  could 
not  even  ascertain  his  name  from  the 
Mexican  parishioners.  He  did  not  stay 
very  long,  finding  it  impossible  to  succeed* 
with  the  element  entrusted  to  his  care, 
wTho  did  not  even  provide  a bare  liveli- 
hood for  their  pastor.  He  therefore 
returned  to  his  former  charge  at  S.  El- 
ceario  (San  Elizario  O,  Texas,  as  appears 
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from  a letter  of  Archbishop  Bourgade, 
then  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Tucson,  to  Mr. 

H.  Mullane,  written  in  1893.  It  was, 
however,  during  the  short  ministry  of 
this  unknown  pastor  that  Mr.  Eddy,  the 
founder  of  the  town,  donated  two  build- 
ing lots  on  the  corner  of  Guadalupe  and 
Shaw  Strs.,  together  with  a sum  of  $100 
towards  the  erection  of  a Catholic  Church. 

The  building  was  begun  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  1891,  but  soon  had  to  be  interrupt- 
ed until  November,  1893,  when  the  build- 
ing of  a Church  on  the  old  foundation 
was  resumed  in  earnest. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Pecos  Valley 
Railroad  into  Eddy,  January,  1891,  a 
marked  improvement  of  local  conditions 
set  in.  In  December,  1892,  Rev.  Charles 
M.  Pinto,  S.  J.,  came  from  El  Paso, 

Texas,  on  a sick  call,  a distance  of  300 
miles  and,  for  the  first  time  after  a long 
interruption , 
offered  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  at  the 
residence  of  W. 

11 . Mullane 
(“Current” 

Printing  Office) 

In  1893,  at  the 
request  of  Bish- 
op Bourgade, 
the  Carmelite 
Fathers  of  Ma- 
rienfeld,  (now 
Stanton)  Texas, 
took  charge  of 
Eddy.  They 
visited  it  month- 
ly, saying  mass 

in  an  empty  sr.  rd  ward's  church  ax/j  pastoral  residence. 


store  or  a schoolhouse  until  December 
23rd,  1893,  when  the  present  St. 

Edward’s  church,  a rock  structure,  was 
dedicated.  Services  were  held  for  the 
few  American  and  many  Mexican  Catho- 
lics either  together  or  as  separate  con- 
gregations, as  conditions  made  it  ad  visable. 
Later  a chapel  was  built  for  the  Mexican 
congregation  at  San  Jos6.  The  Carmel- 
ite Fathers  continued  their  ministrations 
until  September,  1895. 

In  January,  1896,  Bishop  Bourgade 
secured  the  services  of  a young  priest 
from  Iowa,  whom  he  appointed  first  resi- 
dent priest  of  Eddy.  This  was  the  Rev. 
Herman  Kempker,  a very  zealous  and 
indefatigable  worker  for  the  salvation  of 
squIs  and  an  apostle  among  the  poor 
Mexicans.  His  best  efforts  were  spent 
for  their  moral  and  social  uplift.  He 
was  in  truth  a kind  father  to  them,  and 
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CHURCH  OF  ARTES1A . N.  M. 


they  in  return  revered  him  sincerely.  In 
September,  1896,  Father  Kempker  ac- 
quired ten  acres  of  land  from  the  Pecos 
Valley  Irrigation  Co.  and  had  it  surveyed 
and  platted  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
away  the  Mexicans  from  the  evil  sur- 
roundings at  Phenix  to  this  new  and  clean 
home  which  he  called  San  Jos6.  As  we 
have  seen  before,  he  partially  succeeded. 
Unfortunately  Father  Kempker,  being  a 
sufferer  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
lived  all  too  short.  He  was  called  to  his 
eternal  reward  on  May  3,  1899,  at  the 
early  age  of  34  years. 

The  same  month  and  year  the  name  of 
Eddy  was  changed  into  that  of  Carlsbad. 

After  the  death  of  Father  Kempker  the 
Carmelite  Fathers  once  more  took 
charge  of  Carlsbad,  only  for  a 
short  time,  however.  In  1901 
they  withdrew  definitely  from 
Stanton,  Texas,  the  Fathers  re- 
turning to  their  former  houses 
and  missions  in  Kansas  and  Lou- 
isiana. 

In  July,  1901,  Rev.  Joseph 
Hoban,  who  had  succeeded  the 
Carmelites  at  Stanton,  began  to 
visit  Carlsbad  and  the  Mexican 
Missions  once  a month.  It  was 
be  who  laid  the  foundation  to  the 
present  adobe  chapel  for  the 


Mexican  settlement  in  San  Jos6  in  1902. 

The  Franciscan  Fathers  accepted  the 
call  of  the  Rev.  Bishop  in  June,  1903, 
and  visited  Carlsbad  at  first  from  Roswell, 
N.  M.,  where  they  had  established  a 
residence  shortly  before.  Whole  Eddy 
County  was  given  to  their  spiritual  ad- 
ministration, and  the  missions  at  Carlsbad, 
San  Jos6  and  the  small  Mexican  and 
Italian  settlements  on  the  plains  north 
and  south  of  Carlsbad  were  ministered  to 
as  frequently  as  possible.  Rev.  Fr. 
Eligius  finished  the  chapel  at  San  Jos6; 
his  successor,  Fr.  Juvenal,  who  since  has 
passed  to  his  eternal  reward,  began  and 
completed  the  residence  at  Carlsbad  near 
St.  Edward’s  Church  and  founded  the 
mission  at  Artesia  which  received  its 
name  from  the  Artesian  Springs  dis- 
covered in  that  locality.  The  chapel  built 
at  Artesia  had  to  be  enlarged  during  the 
pastorate  of  Fr.  Robert,  who  succeeded 
Fr.  Juvenal. 

St.  Edward’s  Church  for  the  English 
speaking  Catholics  at  Carlsbad,  in  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Schulte,  is  rather  a 
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SAN  JOSE  CHURCH  WITH  UNFINISHED  TOWER . 


small  parish,  but  it  constitutes  the  head- 
quarters from  which  the  missions  and 
mission  stations  of  Eddy  County  are  ad- 
ministered, namely:  Artesia,  Dayton, 

Hope  and  Lakewood,  attended  by  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  Rossmann,  and  Florence, 
Loving,  Malaga,  Ojo  Azul  and  the  Mex- 
ican parish  of  San  Jos6,  adjoining  Carls- 
bad, attended  by  the  Rev.  Arbogast 
Reissler.  Besides  St.  Edward’s  Church 
of  Carlsbad  there  are  three  other  churches 
or  chapels  in  Eddy  County,  the  church 
at  Artesia,  the  little  adobe  house  at 
Dayton,  which  has  been  secured  lately  to 
serve  as  a chapel,  and  the  church  at  San 
Jos6.  The  latter  is,  however,  in  so  unsafe 
a condition,  that  it  is  kept  from  collaps- 
ing only  by  means  of  rock  heaps  piled 
up  against  the  walls.  All  the  other 
missions  have  no  other  places  of  worship 
than  the  adobe  huts  or  shacks  of  the  poor 
Mexicans. 

Since  August,  1907,  Rev.  Fr.  Arbogast 
Reissler,  O.  F.  M.,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Mexican  congregation  of  San  Jos£,  at 
Carlsbad.  Many  improvements  have  been 
made  since  then,  largely  through  the 
personal  labor  of  the  Rev.  pastor,  as  the 


church  had  absolutely  nothing 
beyond  the  four  walls,  the  floor 
and  the  roof.  A pretty  altar  and 
a number  of  pews  were  presented 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Most  Pre- 
cious Blood.  Through  donations 
from  friends  in  the  East  and  col- 
lections among  the  people  we 
were  enabled  to  build  a tower 
and  install  bells.  As  far  as  their 
humble  means  permitted,  the  Mex- 
icans have  contributed  their  full 
share  of  the  wherewithal. 

In  order  to  create  a genuine  Catholic 
spirit  in  the  congregation  religious  so- 
cieties and  sodalities  were  founded  and 
the  existing  Sacred  Heart  League  was 
encouraged. 

The  most  important  problem  on  our 
hands  just  now  is  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church  which,  as  mentioned  before,  has 
fallen  into  utter  ruin  and  decay.  With- 
out outside  help  this  cannot  be  done. 
Even  the  present  humble  achievements 
would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
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hard  personal  drudgery  of  the  Rev. 
pastor.  To  save  every  possible  cent  for 
the  building  of  the  future  church,  the 
chapel  has  been  without  ceiling,  floor, 
sacristy  and,  in  winter,  without  heat  for 
all  these  years.  Here  like  in  the  other 
places  attended  by  them  in  the  Southwest 


it  is  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the 
Fathers  that  has  largely  brought  about 
the  results  visible, — a life  of  hardships 
and  deprivations  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
cause.  Often  the  Fathers  have  to  dotf  the 
religious  garb  for  a pair  of  overalls,  and 
put  aside  books  and  clerical  studies  for 
the  tools  of  every  trade  under  the  sun. 

However,  God  and  good  friends  help- 


ing, we  expect  to  continue  plodding  and 
working  with  whatever  poor  and  scant 
resources  we  have  on  hand,  to  build  a 
substantial  church  of  rock,  and  to  form 
a truly  Christian  congregation  of  living 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

May  this  little  sketch  arouse  the  in- 


terest of  our  brethren  in  the  Order  as 
well  as  in  the  congregations  under  their 
charge  who,  placed  amidst  more  favorable 
surroundings,  are  apt  to  overlook  their 
obligations  towards  their  less  fortunate 
fellow -Catholics  in  the  Foreign  Missions 
right  here  at  home!  It  will  then  not 
have  failed  of  its  purpose. 
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Navaho  Indian  Mission 


at 

Chin  Lee,  Arizona. 

Kkv.  L».  O..  o.  f.  m. 


NO,  Chin  Lee  is  not  a Chinese 
word,  nor  is  the  region  thus 
named  situated  anywhere  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  “Celestial  Republic”. 
Orthographically,  Chin  Lee  is  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  corruption  of  the  Navaho  word 
Chtinli;  philologically,  CKinli  is  a word 
of  the  Navaho  Indian  language;  analytic- 
ally, ChHnli  is  a compound  word,  con- 
sisting of  the  prepositional  prefix 
out  of,  and  of  the  verbal  form  (third 
person,  singular,  present  tense)  nlty  it 
flows;  etymologically,  ChHnli  is  a word 
meaning:  it  (the  water)  flows  out,  or 
the  flowing-out  place;  topographically, 
CICirdi  is  the  name  of  a region  situated 
at  and  about  the  mouth  (or  the  flowing- 
out  place)  of  Canyon  de  Chelley,  which 
physical  fact  or  feature  is  responsible  for 
the  name;  geographically,  CKinli  is  near 
the  center  of  the  Navaho  Reservation,  in 
the  northeastern  corner  of  Arizona,  near 
where  the  36th  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude intersects  the  33d  degree  of  longi- 
tude west  from  Washington,  and  the 
110th  degree  west  from  Greenwich. 

Having  made  clear  the  origin,  the 
meaning  and  the  location  of  Chin  Lee, 
what  more  is  there  to  be  said  about  it? 
Chin  Lee  is  an  out-of-the-way  place,  be- 
tween 80  and  90  miles  slightly  northwest 
from  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  the  nearest 


railroad  station.  A fairly  good  freight* 
ing  road  leads  from  Gallup,  through  St. 
Michaels  and  Fort  Defiance,  to  Chin  Lee* 
In  late  years  Chin  Lee  has  been  visited, 
during  the  summer  months,  by  numbers 
of  tourists  and  travelers,  the  chief  point 
of  attraction  being  Canyon  de  Chelley. 
Chelley  is  a Spanish  corruption  of  the 
Navaho  word  TseyVy  in  the  rocks,  a name 
by  which  the  canyon  is  called  by  the 
Indians.  Canyon  de  Chelley  (pronounced 
Shayee,  or  Sh&y-ee)  is  about  25  miles 
long,  runs  from  east  to  west,  has  a 
number  of  large  and  small  tributaries  or 
side  canyons,  and  is  extremely  pictur- 
esque. It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
canyons  in  the  Southwest;  its  walls  rise 
from  30  or  40  feet  at  the  entrance,  to 
200  and  800  and  more  feet  as  one  follows 
its  winding  and  tortuous  course.  It 
abounds  in  fascinating  sights,  and  the 
walls,  which  are  composed  of  red  sand- 
stone, present  very  interesting  formations 
that  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator.  It  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  past  history  of  the  Navaho  tribe, 
and  at  present  shelters  the  homes,  farms 
and  peach  orchards  of  a large  number  of 
Indians.  It  drains  a considerable  moun- 
tain region,  and  furnishes  irrigation  to 
the  valley  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall. 
It  contains  numerous  relics  of  prehistoric 
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life  and  culture  in  the  many  ruins  and 
cliff  dwellings  found  in  it  and  its  tributa- 
ries. 

The  region  at  and  about  the  mouth  of 
this  canyon  the  Indians  have  called 
CJCinli , the  flowing  out  place.  Chin 
Lee,  in  its  present  acceptation,  consists 
of  a U.  S.  Post  Office,  three  Indian 
\rading  stores,  a Government  Field 
Matron  Station  (now  unoccupied),  a 
Catholic  Mission  and  a Government  Indi- 
an School.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
many  Navahos,  some  coming  great  dis- 
tances, visit  Chin  Lee,  either  to  see  their 
children  at  the  school,  or  to  make  pur- 
chases or  trade  their  wool,  pelts  and 
blankets  at  the  stores,  or,  in  the  early 
fall,  to  gather  peaches.  Others  pass 
through  on  their  way  to  Fort  Defiance, 
St.  Michaels  or  Gallup,  while  quite  a few 
have  their  cornfields  along  the  wash. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  of  St.  Michaels  began  to  consider 
Chin  Lee  as  a desirable  location  for  a 
branch  Mission.  Rumors  were  then  al- 
ready afloat,  that  the  Government  intend- 


ed to  erect  a boarding: 
school  for  Navaho  children 
at  that  point.  A branch 
Mission  at  Chin  Lee  would 
therefore,  bring  them  in 
contact  not  only  with  the 
children  of  the  school,  but 
also  with  many  adult  Indi- 
ans. Besides,  Chin  Lee 
b^ing  centrally  located, 
different  parts  of  the  re- 
servation could  easily  be 
reached  from  there. 

Accordingly  the  writer 
visited  Chin  Lee  occasion- 
ally, staying  twro  or  three  weeks  at  a 
time.  Much  acknowledgement  is  due 
Mr.  S.  E.  Day  and  family,  consisting  of 
the  parents  and  three  boys,  for  their 
kindness  and  hospitality  to  me  during 
these  visits.  In  1904  an  old  stone  build- 
ing, which  originally  had  been  built  for 
a trading  post,  and  which  is  still  used  by 
one  of  the  traders  as  a store  room,  was 
rented  from  a Navaho,  and  was  roughly 
fitted  up  as  a residence  for  a Brother  and 
myself.  In  this  house  there  were  two 
serviceable  rooms,  of  which  one  was  used 
as  kitchen  and  dining  room,  the  other  as 
dormitory,  parlor  (?),  and  chapel.  There 
was  nothing  luxurious  about  this  house; 
it  had  a mud  floor  and  a flat  mud  roof. 
The  mud  roof  is  all  right  during  good 
and  dry  weather,  but  when,  towards  the 
end  of  summer,  the  rainy  season  set  in 
with  its  showers  and  downpours,  it  leaked 
abominably;  it  seemed  then  to  be  but 
little  better  than  a sieve.  Rivulets  of 
water,  like  miniature  cascades,  burst 
through  in  a hundred  places,  so  that 
soon  a stream  was  rushing  through  the 
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two  rooms.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open  and  the  Brother  and  myself  were 
busy  helping  the  water  out  with  brooms, 
to  keep  the  interior  from  being  flooded. 
Fortunately  the  leaking  occured  more  in 
the  center  of  the  roof  and  the  corners, 
where  the  beds  and  the  altar  were  kept, 
held  better.  Sometimes  after  a rain  a 
plank  or  board  had  to  be  laid  before  the 
altar,  so  that  I could  say  Mass,  while  I 
had  to  wear  boots  and  gird  up  the  alb 
sufficiently  to  keep  it  from  becoming 
soiled. 


At  one  time  a rattlesnake  was  killed 
just  in  front  of  the  altar,  where  it  had 
snugly  and  comfortably  coiled  itself  for 
a cool  nap;  in  the  kitchen  a large  bull- 
snake  was  found  nosing  about,  and  as  I 
one  day  lifted  up  a box,  I discovered  a 
wriggling  scorpion.  So  we  were  not 
the  only  inmates  of  the  old  stone  house. 

One  night,  it  was  about  10.30  o’clock, 
I was  still  sitting  up  and  reading,  when 
I heard  a horse  gallop  up  to  the 


house  and  stop  near  the  door.  Present- 
ly the  door  was  opened  and  a tall,  burly 
Navaho  entered.  He  seemed  very  much 
agitated  and  excited;  he  could  hardly 
speak.  He  came  up  to  me  and,  point- 
ing his  finger  at  me,  said:  “ I am  going 
to  kill  you!”  Now,  only  a short  time 
before  this,  the  Agent  from  Fort  Defiance 
on  a visit  to  Chin  Lee,  had  been  held  up 
by  a number  of  Navahos,  hardly  a mile 
from  the  house.  There  was  a strong 
feeling  against  the  whites  prevalent  among 
the  Indians  at  that  time,  some  even  going 


so  far  as  to  say,  that  all  the  Americans 
living  on  the  reservation  ought  to  be 
killed.  Moreover,  there  was  a certain 
element  among  the  Indians  of  Chin  Lee 
who  had  a rather  tough  and  unenviable 
reputation.  Knowing  and  remembering 
all  this,  the  finger  pointing  at,  me  began 
to  take  on  unnaturtir  proportions,  and  I 
began  to  feel  rather  { uncomfortable. 
However,  I told  him  not  tq  be^n  a hurry, 
and  to  take  a smoke,  handing  him  some 
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FIRST  MISSION  HOUSE  AT  CHIN  LEE . 


tobacco  and  cigarette  papers.  After 
taking  a few  soothing  whiffs  of  the  fra- 
grant weed,  he  became  more  quiet,  and 
pointing  towards  the  mountains,  he  said: 
“I  am  going  to  kill  you,  a Navaho  said 
to  me”. 

It  must  be  remarked  here,  that  the 
Navaho  verb  has  no  subjunctive  mode, 
consequently  there  is  no  indirect  speech, 
nor  has  the  Navaho  language  a word 
corresponding  to  the  English  conjunction, 
that.  The  sentence,  therefore,  “he  said 
(that)  he  would  kill  me”,  must  be  given 
in  Navaho  thus:“  I will  kill  you,  he  said 
to  me”.  This  man,  then,  simply  wished 
to  tell  me  that  some  other  Navaho  had 
threatened  to  kill  him,  but  was  at  first 
too  excited  to  finish  the  sentence. 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  his  story. 
He  lived  up  on  the  mountain  with  his 
wife  and  child.  That  very  same  day  his 
wife’s  father  had  come  to  his  house  and 
had  taken  his  wife  and  child  away.  He 
had  protested  against  this  and  made  some 
efforts  to  hinder  it,  when  his  father-in- 
law  made  the  above  mentioned  threat  of 


killing  him  if  he  did  not  leave  his  daugh- 
ter alone.  He  said  he  loved  his  wife  and 
loved  his  child;  he  wished  to  get  them 
back  again,  and  asked  my  advice  what  to 
do  in  the  matter.  At  that  time  there 
was  an  old  chief  or  headman  by  the  name 
of  Qastqin  Yazhe  living  near  Chin  Lee, 
who  had  much  influence  with  the  Indians 
of  that  region,  and  whose  word  carried 
considerable  weight.  I told  him  to  go 
to  Qastqtin  Yazhe,  since  he  was  a head- 
man of  the  Navahos,  and  explain  his  case 
to  him;  he  would  certainly  look  into  the 
matter,  and  fix  it  up  for  him.  He  then 
told  me  that  his  wife  was  a daughter  of 
old  Qastqin  Yazhe,  and  that  Qastqin 
Yazhe  was  the  very  man  who  had  threat- 
ened to  kill  him.  However,  he  departed, 
and  I subsequently  found  out  that  he 
mistreated  his  wife  and  that  old  Qastqin 
Yazhe  had  good  reasons  for  taking  his 
daughter  away  from  him. 

On  Sundays  from  12  to  15  Indians 
would  come  to  the  old  stone  house  ac- 
companied by  the  Day  family,  and  as  the 
Day  boys  spoke  Navaho  as  well  as  English, 
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one  of  them  would  do  the  interpreting. 
Some  queer  ideas  were  expressed  by  the 
Indians  on  these  occasions.  At  one  time, 
when  a goodly  crowd  was  present,  and  I 
was  telling  them  the  history  of  creation, 
one  old  medicine  man,  who  was  a 
Nlch’iji  Qatqali,  a Spirit  Chanter,  known 
to  the  whites  as  the  Wind  Doctor,  and 
who  was  sitting  on  the  front  bench,  spoke 
to  his  companions,  saying:  “He  has  it 
pretty  correct”.  When  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents  was  told  and  the 
consequences  of  their  disobedience,  he 
again  spoke  and  said:  “He’s  a little  off 
now,  but  he’ll  come  back  again  to  the 
right  thing  presently”.  At  another  time, 
when  speaking  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
one  wished  to  know  which  of  the  three 
divine  persons  was  the  first,  another, 
which  was  the  oldest,  another,  which  was 
the  strongest. 

On  August  15,  1905,  the  site  of  the 
present  residence,  located  about  a mile 


west  of  the  old  stone  house  mentioned 
above,  was  selected  by  the  Very  Rev. 
William  Ketcham,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  at  the  time  was  visiting  at 
Chin  Lee,  and  by  the  Rev.  Anselm  Weber, 
O.  F.  M.,  of  St.  Michaels,  and  myself. 
Ground  was  broken  and  work  begun  the 
following  day.  The  new  residence,  built 
of  adobe,  contains  six  rooms,  12x12, 
and  one  large  room,  12  x 24,  which  was 
used  as  a chapel.  The  greater  part  of 
the  work  was  done  by  Indians.  About 
a year  later  the  writer  and  a Brother 
were  sent  to  Chin  Lee  to  reside  there 
permanently.  I made  repeated  attempts 
to  gather  the  Indians  and  induce  them  to 
come  to  “the  prayer”  on  Sundays,  telling 
them  I had  some  very  important  things 
to  say  and  to  talk  over  with  them.  A 
considerable  number  would  come  for  a 
time,  and  then  gradually  drop  off  or 
move  away. 
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Their  naive  conception  of  things  spirit- 
ual, and  their  way  of  mixing  the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal,  showing  that  they  ex- 
pected the  white  man’s  prayer  to  supply, 
in  the  first  place,  their  corporal  needs  and 
wants,  was  manifested  on  various  occa- 
sions. One  Sunday  after  Mass  and  after 
I had  given  them  a lengthy  talk,  one  of 
them,  referring  to  the  Mass,  asked  what 
was  the  meaning  of  that  prayer.  I ex- 
plained to  them  that  Jesus  Christ,  the 


another  one  got  up  and  asked  when  I 
would  give  them  some  clothes  and  food. 
I told  them  that,  while  we  would  not 
suffer  anyone  of  them  to  starve  or  to  run 
about  naked,  our  main  object  was  not  to 
feed  and  clothe  them;  for  to  do  that  we 
would  require  barrelfuls  of  money,  which 
we  did  not  the  case.  Besides,  we  thought 
they  were  manful  enough  to  do  that 
themselves.  Our  main  object  in  coming: 
among  them  was  to  tell  them  what 


MISSION  RESIDENCE  AT  CHIN  LEE . 


Son  of  God,  who  had  come  down  from 
heaven,  who  suffered  and  died  to  save  us, 
who  rose  again  from  the  dead  and  re- 
turned into  heaven,  had  first  made  this 
prayer  before  His  death,  and  told  His 
je’ndeishodi  to  continue  to  make  it  when 
He  would  be  gone,  in  order  to  remember 
Him;  if  they  would  come  here  regularly 
every  Sunday  I would  explain  it  to  them 
further,  so  they  would  understand  it;  I 
would  also  tell  them  many  other  things, 
which  they  must  know.  After  this 


they  must  believe  and  what  they  must  do 
and  how  they  must  live  in  order  to  be 
happy  hereafter.  This  is  what  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  told  His  iefndei- 
shodi  to  tell  all  the  people,  and  that  is 
why  we  have  come.  Of  course,  w’e 
would  willingly  and  gladly  help  them  in 
any  other  way  as  much  as  we  were  able. 

At  another  time,  when  I had  finished 
Mass  and  was  taking  off  the  sacred  vest- 
ments, a Navaho  came  up  to  me  and  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  saying:  “My 
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friend,  your  prayer  is  t’aiyisi  qozho, 
very  happy  or  good.  He  then  took  out 
his  medicine  bag,  in  which  he  kept  his 
sacred  pollen,  walked  about  the  room, 
and  sprinkled  pollen  against  the  walls, 
muttering  something  the  while.  After 
this  he  again  said  that  prayer  was  very 
good,  and  departed.  Another  one  proved 
the  excellency  of  prayer  by  the  following 
reasoning:  “It  is  very  good  for  all, 

Americans  and  Navahos,  to  pray.  We 
all  must  pray;  if  we  pray  much,  we  shall 
have  much  rain;  if  we  have  much  rain, 
the  corn  and  everything  else  will  grow 


well;  if  everything  grows  well,  we  shall 
have  plenty  to  eat.”  Ergo,  prayer  is 
very  good. 

In  January,  1907,  another  Father  was 
sent  out  to  Chin  Lee,  so  that  the  personel 
now  consisted  of  Fr.  Leopold  Osterman, 
O.  F.  M.,  Fr.  Marcellus  Troester,  O.  F. 
M.,  and  Brother  Gervase  Thuemmel,  O. 
F.  M.  The  rumors  concerning  the  erec- 
tion of  a Government  boarding  school  for 
Navaho  children  at  Chin  Lee  were,  by 
this  time,  becoming  more  definite,  and 
were  gradually  taking  tangible  shape. 
A site  for  the  new  school  was  selected, 
plans  and  specifications  drawn  up,  and  by 


1909  bids  on  the  buildings  were  published 
and  solicited.  The  contract  was  finally 
awarded  to  the  firm  of  W.  D.  Lovell  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  In  the  fall  of  1909 
work  on  the  school  was  begun  and  the 
buildings  finished  the  following  spring. 
By  April  1,  1910,  the  school  was  opened 
with  49  pupils  in  attendance.  This 
number  increased  to  80  the  following 
year.  This  opened  new  hopes  and  bright- 
er prospects  for  the  future  of  the  Mission. 

While  the  school  was  nearing  its  com- 
pletion, a nice,  substantial  chapel,  built 
of  stone,  was  erected  at  the  Mission, 


which  is  about  one  half  mile  west  of  the 
school.  The  greater  part  of  the  children 
who  have  attended  school  since  its  open- 
ing, are  from  the  Black  Mountain  district, 
from  25  to  50  and  more  miles  away.  As 
the  children  were  brought  in  to  school, 
the  Fathers  made  it  a point  to  see  the 
parents  or  guardians,  partly  to  make  their 
acquaintance,  partly  to  explain  to  them 
clearly  their  intentions,  and  to  obtain 
from  them,  in  writing,  the  permission  to 
instruct  their  children  and  w'ards  in 
Christian  doctrine,  which  was  always 
cheerfully  given. 

In  consequence  of  this,  and  in  accordance 
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with  the  regulations  of  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Fathers 
visit  the  school  twice  a week,  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evenings,  and  on  Sundays 
the  children  are  brought  over  to  the 
chapel  for  Mass  and  instruction.  During 
the  last  year  76  children  have  thus  re- 
ceived instructions  regularly  three  times 
a week.  At  times  parents  and  guardians, 
who  were  visiting  the  children,  also  at- 
tended these  instructions.  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  children,  and 
impress  the  subject  of  the  instruction 
deeper  upon  their  minds,  stereopticon 
views  of  biblical  and  catechetical  subjects 
were  frequently  used.  The  authorities 
and  teachers  at  the  school  are  very  kind 
and  obliging,  and  carry  out  strictly  the 
regulations  of  the  Indian  Office  and  the 
wishes  of  the  parents  and  guardians  with 
regard  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  children.  I am  pleased  to  mention 
that  the  Chin  Lee  school  will  be  enlarged 
next  year  so  as  to  accommodate  150 
pupils. 

Beside  the  children  of  this  school,  there 
are  50  children  from  Chin  Lee  and  neigh- 
borhood attending  the  religious  instruc- 
tions of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  at  the 


Government  School 
at  Fort  Defiance,  all 
of  whom  have  been 
baptized  and  received 
their  First  Holy 
Communion,  while  a 
number  of  them  have 
also  been  confirmed. 

The  influence  of 
religious  instruction 
on  the  children  is 
manifested  not  only 
by  their  good  behavior,  and  by  the  af- 
fection which  they  show  towards  the 
Fathers,  but  also  by  more  practical  in- 
cidents, of  which  I shall  mention  but  one. 
On  Thanksgiving  Day  we  had  a High 
Mass,  and  all  the  children  and  employees 
came  over  to  the  chapel.  After  Mass  I 
had  a talk  to  the  children,  telling  them 
that  many  years  ago  the  Chief  of  the 
Americans  at  Washington,  whose  name 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  made  a paper, 
i.e.,  issued  a proclamation  to  all  the 
people  saying,  that  every  year  on  this 
day  they  should  remember  all  the  good 
things  they  have  received  from  God,  and 
should  pray  and  thank  God  for  them. 
Therefore  people  go  to  church  on  this 
day  and  pray  and  give  thanks  to  God  for 
His  goodness  and  kindness.  The  best 
way  to  be  thankful  to  God  is  to  do  good 
and  avoid  evil.  Among  the  examples 
illustrating  the  last  named  point,  I also 
mentioned  stealing,  telling  them  how  bad 
it  was  to  steal,  and  if  anyone  had  stolen 
anything  he  was  not  allowed  to  keep  it, 
but  had  to  give  it  back  again.  On  the 
same  day  one  of  the  children  brought  to 
the  matron  several  valuable  pins,  which 
the  matron  had  been  missing  for  some 
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time.  When  the  matron  asked  the  child 
why  she  brought  back  the  pins  of  her 
own  accord,  she  answered  that  they  had 
been  to  church  that  morning  and  the 
Father  had  told  them  that,  if  they  had 
stolen  anything,  they  must  give  it  back 
again. 

With  the  Mission  at  Chin  Lee  are  con- 
nected two  out-stations,  which  are  visited 
occasionally,  once  a month,  if  possible. 
One  is  at  Lukachukai,  about  35  miles 
north,  the  other  at  Naazlini,  about  20 
miles  south.  At  both  places  there  not 


generosity  of  the  Marquette  League  to- 
wards this  Mission.  In  answer  to  an 
appeal  made  to  the  League  by  the  Rev. 
Anselm  Weber,  O.  F.  M.  on  one  of  his 
visits  East,  a member  of  the  League 
kindly  donated  $1000.  for  this  chapel 
with  the  request  that  it  be  placed  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
and  be  known  as  the  Chapel  of  the  An- 
nunciation. On  March  25,  1912,  the 
feast  of  the  Annunciation,  the  new  chapel 
was  blessed  with  solemn  ceremonies  and 
solemn  levitical  Highmass.  The  Rev. 


INTERIOR  OF  CHIN  LEE  CHAPEL. 


only  live  a number  of  Navahos,  but  among 
them  are  quite  a number  of  Catholic 
young  people,  who  have  been  pupils  of 
the  Mission  School  at  Saint  Michaels,  or 
of  the  Government  School  at  Fort 
Defiance.  At  Lukachukai  there  is  a 
chapel  with  two  rooms,  where  the  priest 
can  stay  during  his  visits.  At  Naazlini 
we  have  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  use 
a certain  piece  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a chapel,  and  we  hope  to  have 
one  there  within  the  next  year. 

I must  not  forget  to  mention  the  noble 


Anselm  Weber,  having  been  delegated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Henry  Granjon, 
D.  D.  performed  the  solemn  ceremonies 
and  sang  the  Highmass,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Egbert  Fischer  as  deacon,  who  also 
preached  the  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  Mar- 
cellus  Troester  as  subdeacon.  My  own 
humble  self  presided  at  the  organ  and 
together  with  Mr.  George  Connolly,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  some  Government 
employees  composed  the  choir.  Present 
were  all  the  children  and  employees  of 
the  school,  the  traders  and  their  families, 
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and  a number  of  adult  Indians. 

While  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the 
Marquette  League  for  its  handsome  and 
generous  gift,  and  while  we  are  more 
than  pleased  to  have  our  chapel  and  Mis- 
sion placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Her, 
whom  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  at  the  An- 
nunciation hailed  “full  of  grace”,  we  hope 
and  pray,  and  ask  the  kind  reader  to  pray 
with  us,  that  God  in  His  mercy,  and 
through  the  intercession  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady,  may  give  to  these  children,  and 
also  to  their  parents  and  relatives,  the 
grace  of  knowing,  loving  and  serving 
Him,  whom  the  aged  Simeon  in  the  tem- 
ple called  “a  light  to  the  revelation  of  the 
Gentiles”. 

In  conclusion  let  me  remark  that  the 


Fathers  at  this  Mission  receive  neither 
salary  nor  income,  but  are  supported  by 
the  Franciscan  Province  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  by  donations  from  kind  friends. 
Therefore,  dear  reader,  if  the  Lord  has 
blessed  you  with  worldly  goods,  remember 
our  poor  struggling  Indian  Mission. 
You  and  we  say  daily:“Thy  kingdom 
come”;  we  are  out  here,  far  from  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilization, 
trying  to  introduce  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
where  it  has  hitherto  been  unknown. 
Any  aid  which  your  charity  and  kindness 
may  bestow  upon  us,  will  not  only  be 
received  gratefully  and  remembered  at 
the  altar,  but  will  also  be  an  encourage- 
ment in  our  endeavors  to  “make  straight 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  in  the  wilderdess”. 


Editorials. 


IT  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
growth  of  our  Branch  of  the  Pre- 
servation Society  during  the  past 
year.  This  growth  is  undoubtedly  due, 
to  a great  extent,  to  “The  Franciscan 
Missions  of  the  Southwest”,  the  new  an- 
nual of  this  Branch  Society,  which  has 
made  additional  friends  for  our  Missions 
in  Europe,  Canada  and  in  21  States  of 
the  Union.  The  Society  now  numbers 
about  6000  members,  Ohio  and  Indiana 
having  furnished  the  largest  quota  of 
membership.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  publication  of  this  new  magazine  en- 
tails a good  deal  of  labor  on  our  part. 
This  year  the  typesetting  and  printing 


was  done  exclusively  by  Fathers  Berard 
Haile  and  Marcellus  Troester,  assisted  by 
a few  of  our  larger  Indian  pupils,  on  our 
St.  Michaels  Press — a labor  of  love,  if 
only  the  magazine  obtains  its  end. 

THE  MEW  MAGAZINE 

was  founded  to  make  known  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  Southwest  to  the 
members  of  our  Mission  Society  and  to 
arouse  and  sustain  the  interest  in  our 
Missions.  We  were  in  hopes,  and  still 
hope  thus  to  retain  not  only  all  the  old 
members  on  our  lists,  but  to  steadily 
increase  the  membership  of  our  Society. 
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Under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  our 
country  a 

TWOFOLD  DUTY  OF  THE  MISSIONARIES 

is  apparent,  first,  to  do  regular  missionary 
work,  second,  to  raise  at  least  part  of  the 
means  of  support  for  missions  and  mission- 
aries and  Mission  schools.  What  way  do 
we  find  open  to  secure  this  support? 
Stealing?  Well,  that  is  out  of  the  question; 
and  even  if  it  were  allowed  and  feasible, 
there  is  nothing  worth  while  lying  adout 
loose.  Business  enterprises  are  prohib- 
ited by  our  Holy  Rule  and  Canon  Law. 
Therefore  nothing  remains  but  to  follow 
the  example  of  our  Holy  Father  Saint 
Francis,  who  said  of  himself  and  his  first 
followers:  “If  we  did  not  receive  any 
remuneration  for  our  labors,  we  had  re- 
course to  the  table  of  the  Lord  and  asked 

for  alms.” “If  we  did  not  receive 

any  remuneration.”  Does  such  a thing 
ever  happen?  But,  please,  remember  for 
whom  we  are  laboring;  take  a look  at 

OUR  FIELD  OF  LABOR. 

When,  on  the  way  out  here,  you  take  a 
sleeper  in  eastern  Kansas  and  wake  up 
the  next  morning  in  Colorado,  and  look 
out  of  the  window  of  your  tourist  car, 
you  find  yourself  transplanted  into  a dif- 
ferent, a new  world;  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  you  are  in  terra  deserta  et 
invia  et  inaquosa , that  means:  “in  a desert 
and  roadless  and  waterless  land.”  The 
population  is  in  accord  with  the  land. 
Whilst  in  Ohio,  for  instance,  there  are 
117  persons  to  the  square  mile,  Arizona 
boasts  of  one  and  four  fifths  of  a person 


to  the  square  mile,  (asking  your  pardon 
for  speaking  of  fractional  persons);  in 
other  words,  the  density  of  the  population 
in  Ohio  is  56  times  greater  than  in  Ari- 
zona, (and  146  times  greater  than  in  our 
Apache  County).  Why  the  population 
is  not  more  dense?  But,  my  dear  friend  * 
of  what  should  they  live?  Charles  F. 
Lummis,  the  eminent  author,  characterizes 
our  country  as  one  where  a horned  toad 
might  scratch  a living  if  it  remained 
single,  but  was  doomed  to  starvation  if 
led  into  matrimony. 

Of  the  54,000  souls  entrusted  to  our 
spiritual  care,  covering  a territory  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Illinois,  1200  are 
Americans,  11000  Mexicans,  6670  Pueblo 
Indians,  and  over  25000  Indians  belong- 
ing to  the  nomadic  Navaho  and  Apache 
tribes.  I will  say  nothing  of  the  financial 
capabilities  of  the  few  Americans — no 
millionaires  among  them. 

THE  1IOOO  MEXICANS. 

living  in  64  towns  and  villages  and  ran- 
chito8,  are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  herd- 
ers of  sheep  and  goats.  They  have 
retained  the  Catholic  Faith,  but  this  Faith 
has  not  been  nurtured  by  a Catholic  edu- 
cation and  an  adequate  pastoral  minis- 
tration. Comparatively  few  speak  the 
English  language;  their  public  schools 
are  very  inferior,  and  the  free  Protestant 
Mission  schools,  maintained  in  their  dif- 
ferent villages,  constitute  a grave  danger 
to  the  Faith  of  the  younger  generation, 
which  ought  to  be  met  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Catholic  schools.  It  is  true,  our 
Fathers  have,  during  their  brief  minis- 
tration, established  schools  at  Pena  Blanca 
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Gallup  and  Roswell,  and  at  Nacimiento 
one  is  in  course  of  construction;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  build  and  maintain  Catholic 
schools  among  the  Mexicans  without  out- 
side assistance;  they  are  barely  able  to 
contribute  the  $2.50  per  year  for  priest 
support. 

THE  THREE  PUEBLO  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

living  on  9 reservations  or  grants  in  20 
different  villages  and  numbering  6670 
souls,  what  can  be  expected  of  them? 
Almost  all  are  Catholic,  it  is  true,  but 
such  pagan  customs  and  pagan  views  pre- 
vail, and  such  theocratic  institutions  obtain 
among  them  as  to  render  our  labors  hard- 
ly less  difficult  than  among  a purely  pagan 
tribe.  That  is  true  more  especially  re- 
garding villages  that  have  been  sorely 
neglected  for  years  for  lack  of  priests 
and  lack  of  means. 

AT  ZUNI, 

for  instance,  the  church  built  by  the  old 
Spanish  Franciscans,  centuries  ago,  is  in 
a ruinous  condition,— a picture  of  the 
spiritual  status  of  these  Indians.  Only 
adequate  means  for  the  restoration  and 
repair  of  the  church  and  for  the  building 
of  a pastoral  residence,  and  the  constant 
ministration  of  a zealous  missionary  could 
bring  them  back  to  a realization  of  their 
Holy  Religion. 

Whilst  there  are  two  Catholic  boarding 
schools  for  the  Pueblo  Indians,  our  parish 
at  Jemez  is  the  only  one  blessed  with  a 
Sisters’  school  in  the  Pueblo  itself. 

The  article  on  Sia  in  this  number  of 
the  magazine,  t42£7  Din  de  los  Muertos 


(All  Souls  Day)  at  the  Pueblo  of  Sia”, 
shows  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  contribute, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  support  of  the  priest 
and  mission;  it  also  shows  the  primitive 
manner  of  their  contributions. 

OUR  NAVAHO  INDIANS 

have  entered  a period  of  transition.  Last 
year  the  Government  appropriated  $100, 
000.00  to  erect  new  schools  for  them. 
$24  000.  of  this  sum  will  be  used  this 
year  to  enlarge  the  school  at  Chin  Lee: 
instead  of  80  pupils,  it  will  accomodate 
150;  $15  000.  will  be  used  to  build  a 

new  school  at  Lukachukai,  where  we  have 
established  a branch  mission  and  built  a 
chapel  a few  years  ago.  This  year  the 
Indian  Appropriation  Bill  contains  another 
$100,000.  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  are  no  means  available  to  estab- 
lish Catholic  schools  for  our  Navaho 
Indians,  hence  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  doing  all  we  can  in  the  way  of  giv- 
ing Catholic  instruction  to  the 

PUPILS  IN  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS. 

This  is  done  at  present  at  the  Govern- 
ment schools  of  Fort  Defiance  and  Chin 
Lee.  In  the  near  future  this  practice 
will  be  extended  to  several  other  schools. 
170  pupils  attend  regularly  the  Catholic 
instructions  and  services  in  the  main 
Government  school  for  the  Navaho  tribe 
at  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  and  within  a 
year  144  pupils  of  this  school  have  re- 
ceived Baptism  and  First  Holy  Commun- 
ion. The  capacity  of  this  school  will 
also  be  increased  this  year.  Realizing 
the  necessity  of  a 
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CHAPEL  AT  FORT  DEFIANCE 

we  have  secured  a building  site  adjoining 
the  Agency  to  erect  the  chapel  this  year. 
The  Rev.  Egbert  Fischer,  O.  F.  M.,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Fort  Defiance  Govern- 
ment school  and  who  is  doing  such  effi- 
cient work  among  its  pupils,  has  succeed- 
ed in  raising  a little  over  $4000.  for  the 
building  of  this  chapel,  but  since  it  will 
cost  over  $6000.,  additional  donations  for 
that  purpose  are  earnestly  sollicited.  The 
list  of  donors  is  given  on  another  page. 

To  impart  Catholic  instruction  to  the 
pupils  in  Government  schools  we  must 
obtain  the  written  request  of  their  parents, 
but  recently  the  Navahos,  in  Council  as- 
sembled at  Fort  Defiance,  have  openly 
and  unanimously  declared  that  they  wanted 
but  one  religion,  the  Catholic  religion,  for 
their  children. 

Whilst  the  Mexicans  and  the  Catholic 
Pueblo  Indians  contribute  to  some  extent 
to  the 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

the  same  can  hardly  be  expected,  at  this 
early  date,  from  the  heathen  Navahos. 
Yes,  they  may  give  us  a blanket  or  a 
saddle  horse  or  some  such  things  now  and 
then,  and  they  also  have  contributed 
$527.50  to  the  building  of  a house  with 
several  rooms  where  they  stay  over  night 
when  visiting  our  mission  or  school,  but 
we  can  hardly  expect  regular  contribu- 
tions. 

“ If  we  did  not  receive  any  remuner- 
ation for  our  labors,  we  had  recourse  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord  and  asked  for  alms.” 
What  else  can  we  do?  And  we  ask  for 
alms  more  especially  through  our  Branch  of 


THE  PRESERVATION  80CIETY 

and  its  official  organ,  uThe  Franciscan 
Missions  of  the  Southwest”.  Still  a per- 
son can  hardly  call  that  alms  pure  and 
simple,  since  the  magazine  ought  to  be 
worth  something;  anyway,  it  costs  us  quite 
a little  work.  We  hope  and  beg  and 
pray  that  this  Society  be  introduced  into 
all  our  parishes  and  all  neighboring  par- 
ishes and  that  it  increase  in  membership 
and  secure  so  many  benefactors  that  we 
may  devote  ourselves  to  our  missionary 
work  not  only  without  worrying  about 
our  daily  bread,  but  also  meet  the  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  support  of  our 
Missions  and  the  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  our  missionary  endeavors.  Many 

PROMOTERS, 

let  it  be  said  to  their  credit,  take  very 
great  pains  and  do  their  utmost  to  retain 
the  old  members  and  to  secure  new  ones 
for  the  Society,  but  in  some  cities  and 
places  the  Society  ought  to  be  introduced, 
and  in  other  places  we  ought  to  have  a 
greater  number  of  promoters.  Who  is 
willing  to  assume  this  task?  Are  YOU 
willing  to  offer  yourself  as  promoter?  Do 
you  wish  to  participate  in  the  merit  and 
honor  of  having  co-operated  in  an  eminent 
degree  in  the  conversion  of  this  large 
heathen  tribe? 

Lately  we  were  accused  by  the  Menace 
of  being  “determined  to  bring  this  tribe 
under  the  power  of  Rome”;  we  plead 
guilty  of  the  determination  to  lead  the 
whole  tribe  into  the  one  fold  of  Mother 
Church,  but  we  can  hope  for  such  results 
only  if  you  assist  us  with  prayer  and  alms 
deeds. 
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I fear  many  are  of  the  opinion  that 

MISSIONARY  ZEAL  AND  MISSIONARY  ENDEAVOR 

should  be  restricted  to  the  missionaries 
themselves;  that  the  duty  of  propagating 
our  Holy  Faith  rests  exclusively  upon 
their  shoulders.  If  missionary  life  re- 
quires a special  vocation,  it  may  be  true 
that  the  missionaries  are  obliged  to  exert 
their  missionary  zeal  above  all  others,  but 
thereby  the  rest  of  humanity  is  not  alto- 
gether exempted  from  this  obligation. 
He  who  does  not  contribute  anything  to 
the  spread  of  our  Holy  Faith,  neither  by 
prayer  nor  by  devoting  some  of  his  time 
and  labor  and  earthly  goods  to  this  cause, 
is  undoubtedly  neglecting  a sacred  obli- 
gation and  shows  thereby  how  little  he 
values  the  gift  of  Faith. 

Let  him,  who  has  much,  give  abundant- 
ly, especially  to  the  establishment  of  mis- 
sions, the  erection  of  churches  and  chapels 
for  the  Indians,  or  to  the  building  of 
schools  for  the  Mexicans;  let  him,  who 
has  little  contribute  willingly  according 
to  his  means. 

In  this  connection  the  Marquette 
League  fittingly  observes:  “The  Indian 
problem,  which  the  Church  and  the 
Church  only  can  solve,  is  a responsibility 
she  has  never  neglected.  But  have  the 
Catholic  laity  done  their  part?  Have  you, 
who  read  this,  assumed  your  share  of  the 
burden?  The  laity  cannot  put  this  respon- 
sibility aside  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a mat- 
ter to  which  the  clergy  should  attend. 
The  missionaries  do  their  part,  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  laity  to  support  the  mis- 
sionaries. An  apathy  which  doles  out  the 
merest  pittance,  allows  one  hundred  thou- 


sand Catholic  Indians  to  eke  out  an 
existence  in  poverty  and  destitution,  and 
another  hundred  thousand  to  languish  in 
superstition  and  paganism,  is  enough  to 
incur  the  wrath  of  God  and  entail  the  re- 
proach of  posterity.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  the  wrongs  done  the  Indian: 
faith  seldom  kept  with  him,  robbed  of  his 
patrimony,  no  crime  tending  to  his  des- 
truction ommitted. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  the  In- 
dian been  more  willing  to  receive  Catholic 
teaching  than  now.  The  Church  alone 
can  satisfy  his  spiritual  cravings  and  teach 
him  the  lessons  of  industry  and  self-sup- 
port. To  come  to  his  aid  is  an  imperative 
duty.  Ten  years  hence  will  be  too  late. 
Within  that  period  the  Indian's  destiny 
for  good  or  evil  will  be  decided.  Delay 
means  loss  of  opportunity  and  disaster  of 
souls”. 

Seven  years  ago  our  Branch  Society  was 
founded  and  numbers  at  present  about 
6000  members.  Eight  years  ago 

THE  FRANCISCAN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

of  the  Saxon  Province  in  Germany  was 
founded  and  numbers  now  over  200,000 
members.  How  was  such  an  unparalelled 
success  possible?  Because  there  they  keep 
up  the  propaganda  and  publish  the  “Fran- 
ciscan Missions”  annually  and  the  Mission 
publication,  “The  St.  Anthony’s  Messen- 
ger”, monthly;  because  their  annual 
Chapter  appoints  in  every  convent  a 
“Procurator  of  Missions’'  who  has  charge 
of  the  society  in  the  whole  neighborhood; 
because  the  Fathers  in  the  various  convents 
and  residences  know  how  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  mission  work  and  to  excite  mission- 
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ary  enthusiasm  not  only  in  their  own 
convent  churches,  but  also  in  the  churches 
and  parishes  of  the  secular  clergy,  by 
Mission  sermons  and  Mission  Sundays 
and  Mission  Feasts,  by  lectures  with  lan- 
tern slides  and  in  other  ways  too  numer- 
ous to  mention;  in  short,  because  the 
clergy  of  Germany  is  heeding  the  admo- 
nition of 

PRINCK  IXEWENSTEIN, 

addressed  to  them  during  the  Catholic 
Congress  at  Breslau,  where  he  said: 
44  Whilst  caring  for  our  souls  do  not  forget 
I beseech  you,  the  thousands  of  souls  that 
are  lost  every  year  among  the  heathens; 
do  not  forget  that  every  one  of  your 
parishioners  is  in  duty  bound  to  labor  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  and  for  the  spread 
of  God’s  kingdom;  make  use  of  the  pulpit, 
of  the  catechetical  and  Communion  in- 
structions to  inform  us  and  our  children 
of  the  needs  of  the  Missions  and  to  arouse 
our  zeal  and  our  generosity”. 

When  will  we,  in  prosperous  America, 
follow  the  example  of  less  wealthy 


Germany?  As  an  additional  incentive  to 
your  interest  in  our  missions  I may  men- 
tion the 

APPROBATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

of  the  Indian  Missions  by  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  Holy 
Father  himself  has  urged  that  the  Preser- 
vation Society  be  established  in  every 
parish;  the  present  Apostolic  Delegate 
expressed  his  “desire  that  the  Holy 
Father’s  wish  be  realized  with  the  least 
possible  delay”;  the  Cardinals  Gibbons 
and  Farley,  Archbishops  and  Bishops  have 
recommended  and  blessed  it  and  urged 
its  establishment  and  support.  Included 
in  these  commendations,  our  Branch  So- 
ciety has  the  hearty  endorsement  of  our 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  the  most  Rev.  Archbish- 
op of  Santa  Fe  and  our  Very  Rev.  Provin- 
cial, printed  in  last  year’s  number  of  our 
magazine.  In  addition  to  these  commen- 
dations our  Very  Rev.  Minister  General 
has  sent  me  the  following  letter,  which 
speaks  for  itself. 


Curia  Generalitia,  Ord.  Fr.  Min.,  Roma , Via  Merulana  12b. 

Rome,  May  29th,  1913. 

Rev.  Father  and  Beloved  Son  in  the  Lord. 

The  Lord  Grant  Thee  Peace! 

Gratefully  I have  received  the  first  number  of  the  new  periodical,  entitled,  “The  Franciscan 
Missions  of  the  Southwest”,  founded  recently  by  the  Fathers  of  our  Cincinnati  Province  and  edited  under 
your  vigilant  direction  in  the  German  and  English  languages  as  an  organ  of  the  Franciscan  Branch  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith  among  Indian  children. 

I am  very  glad  to  know  that  our  Brethren  of  the  United  States  of  America  labor  so  cheerfully  and  with 
such  great  and  truly  apostolic  zeal  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  faithful,  but  also  of  the  pagans,  and  1 hope 
that  your  labors,  rendered  more  and  more  fruitful  from  day  to  day  by  the  dew  of  heavenly  grace,  may, 
in  time,  bring  forth  abundant  fruit 

Therefore  I bless  and  commend  the  newly  established  periodical  as  much  as  I can  and  bespeak  for  it 
the  widest  circulation  so  that  it  may  move  the  hearts  of  the  readers  in  favor  of  those  poor  Indians. 

From  my  heart  I impart  to  you.  Rev.  Father,  to  the  Missionaries  and  associates  in  the  pious  work  the 
seraphic  blessing. 

Sincerely  in  Christ  Jesus, 

FR.  PACIFICUS.  Min.  Gits. 
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El  Dia  de  los  Muertos 

(All  Souls  Day) 

at  the 

Indian  Pueblo  of  Sia. 

Rev.  P.  S..  o.  r.  m. 


WHAT  sad  and  tender  thoughts 
fill  the  heart  on  this  day!  We 
are  moved  to  sentiments  of 
piety  and  love  for  the  dear  ones,  departed 
but  not  forgotten.  Graves  are  decorated 
in  loving  remembrance.  It  might  be  the 
grave  of  a dearly  beloved  mother  whose 
guiding  and  ever  busy  hand  now  lies 
withered  beneath  the  sod;  whose  voice  so 
full  of  love  and  kindness,  so  soothing  in 
pain  and  distress  is  now  silent;  whose 
ever  watchful  eyes  are  closed  in  the  long 
sleep  of  death. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  grave  of  a faithful 
loving  husband  or  wife  whose  sorrowing 
partner  is  left  behind  heart-broken  and 
alone.  Life  had  passed  like  one  pleasant 
dream  so  full  of  joy  and  happiness,  until 
the  ruthless  hand  of  death  cut  asunder 
the  bond  which  God  Himself  had  tied. 

Perhaps  you  have  decorated  the  grave 
of  a dear  and  true  friend  whose  very 
heartbeat  was  as  your  own,  who  shared 
with  you  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  life, 
whose  sunny  presence  dispelled  all  gloom. 
With  his  demise  a part  of  yourself  appears 
to  have  died  and  you  must  tread  the 
weary  path  of  life  alone. 

Still,  dear  reader,  as  we  turn  away 
from  the  graves  of  our  beloved  ones,  hope 


eternal  springs  up  in  our  hearts.  We 
know  that  this  separation  will  not  be  for- 
ever. God’s  mercy  shines  on  high  and 
fills  our  heart  with  the  cheering  hope  of 
a happy,  never-ending  reunion  in  the 
joyous  realms  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

The  Indians,  too,  I mean  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  observe  All  Souls  Day  with  great 
respect  and  filial  devotion.  Indians  are 
sometimes  claimed  to  be  an  unfeeling 
people.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  true,  the  Indian  is  stoic;  he  does  not 
easily  manifest  his  grief  and  pain  exteri- 
orly, but  he  feels  them  nevertheless.  I 
know  Indians  on  whom  the  death  of  a 
beloved  relative,  a wife,  a son  or  daugh- 
ter has  left  its  unmistakable  stamp  of 
sorrow.  The  older  generation  of  Indians 
have  the  Christian  idea  of  eternity,  of 
reward  and  punishment  intermingled  with 
some  of  their  own  ancient  beliefs.  All, 
however,  believe  in  a life  hereafter,  in  a 
reward  for  the  good  and  a punishment 
for  the  wicked,  and  their  celebration  of 
this  day  is  distinctly  Christian.  All 
assist  at  the  Mass  which  is  offered  for  the 
repose  of  the  deceased  members  of  the 
Pueblo.  Likewise  all  bring  their  con- 
tribution. This  is  an  offering  of  grain 
and  other  products  of  their  fields  and 
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goes  to  the  support  of  the  Padre. 

Different  customs  are  observed  at  the 
various  pueblos  on  this  day.  I shall  des- 
cribe those  of  the  Pueblo  of  Sia,  a mission 
attached  to  the  parish  of  Jemez.  I left 
Jemez  in  the  afternoon  of  November  1, 
and  a drive  of  about  two  hours  over  the 
sandy  hills  brought  me  to  Sia.  My  visit 
had  been  announced  and  therefore  a sen- 
tinel was  stationed  on  the  roof  of  the 
church.  As  I approached  the  Pueblo  he 
rang  the  church  bell,  as  is  customary  at 
all  visits,  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
Padre.  The  Fiscales , two  officials,  whose 
office  might  be  com- 
pared to  that  of 
church  sexton,  and 
such  of  the  other  of- 
ficials as  were  not 
occupied  hastened 
to  the  church.  Af- 
ter the  usual  greet- 
ing in  which  the  kis- 
sing of  the  Padre’s 
hand  is  never  omit- 
ted, we  proceeded  to  my  room  where 
we  indulged  in  a smoke,  and  a conversa- 
tion. Indians  are  great  lovers  of  cigar- 
ettes. After  some  time  an  Indian  woman 
brought  my  supper  consisting  of  chile 
con  carne,  some  tortillas  and  black  cotfee. 

Tradition  and  custom  which  are  great 
factors  in  the  life  of  a Pueblo  Indian, 
prescribe,  at  least  at  Sia,  a wrake  or  watch 
during  the  night  of  All  Souls  Day.  To 
while  away  the  time  the  game  of  hidden 
ball  is  played,  of  which  I shall  presently 
give  a description.  Therefore,  as  the 
shadows  of  evening  lengthened,  the  men 
and  older  boys  of  the  Pueblo  began  to 
assemble  in  one  of  my  rooms.  The  bed, 


table  and  other  furniture  were  removed 
to  the  sacristy.  Immediately  the  men 
and  boys  formed  two  groups  and  squatted 
on  the  floor  along  the  walls  of  the  room  for 
the  commencement  of  the  game.  The 
paraphernalia  of  this  game  consist  of  four 
hollow  reeds  each  about  six  or  seven  in- 
ches long,  a small  stick  to  fit  into  these 
reeds  and  some  grains  of  corn.  For  the 
sake  of  clearness  we  will  divide  the  play- 
ers into  group  A and  group  B.  Each 
group  has  a leader.  Group  A begins  an 
incantation  for  good  luck  and  the  leader 
takes  the  reeds  with  the  little  stick  and, 
behind  his  back  puts 
the  latter  into  one 
of  the  reeds.  He 
then  spreads  them 
on  the  floor  in  front 
of  himself.  Then 
a member  of  group 
B,  one  upon  whom 
fortune  usually 
smiles,  is  appointed 
to  make  a selection. 
Slowly  and  majestically  he  arises,  pro- 
ceeds with  slow  and  measured  tread  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  and  squats 
down  before  the  reeds.  All  are  filled 
with  eager  expectation.  Amid  the  sing- 
ing and  taunts  of  the  opposition  he  is  as 
stoic  and  unconcerned  as  though  he  were 
the  only  person  in  the  room.  In  a tan- 
talizing manner  he  puts  out  his  hand 
first  towards  one,  then  towards  another 
reed  and  then  withdraws  it  without  tak- 
ing any.  At  times  he  will  require  as 
high  as  five  minutes  before  making  his 
selection.  The  object  is  to  find  the  reed 
containing  the  little  stick  at  the  third 
guess.  If  the  first  reed  he  chooses  con- 
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tains  the  little  stick,  his  party  must  pay 
ten  grains  of  corn  to  group  A,  in  other 
words,  group  B loses  ten  points.  If  the 
stick  is  found  in  the  second  reed  which 
he  selects,  his  party  forfeits  six  points, 
and  if  none  of  his  three  choices  procures 
the  stick,  they  lose  four  points. 

Now  supposing  that  the  member  of 
group  B making  the  selection  has  found 
the  little  stick  in  the  first  reed  that  he 
picked  up  or  in  the  second  one,  or  if  in 
three  choices  he  has  not  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering the  stick,  he  returns  to  his  place 
amid  the  good-natured  laugh  of  his  op- 
ponents, his  party  pays  the  required  for- 
feit and  the  leader  of  group  A shuffles 
the  reeds  and  again  lays  them  out  on  the 
floor.  Group  B must  continue  choosing 
until  one  of  its  members  has  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  reed  with  the  little 
stick  at  least  at  the  third  choice.  The 
successful  party  then  carries  the  reeds 
over  to  his  side  and  this  group  will  now 
begin  to  sing  while  their  leader  proceeds 
to  lay  out  the  reeds  for  the  opposing 
group  A.  These  contests  are  repeated 
until  one  group  has  forfeited  all  its  corn, 
thereby  losing  the  game.  Another  game 
will  then  be  started.  Usually  these 
games  increase  in  interest  as  they  pro- 
gress and  as  fortune  may  vary  in  favor 
of  this  or  that  group,  and  the  players 
grow  very  enthusiastic.  Good-natured 
banter  is  exchanged  at  the  expense  of  the 
less  fortunate  contestants,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  of  feeling  prevails.  In 
this  manner  they  continue  to  sing  and  to 
shout  in  their  own  language  and  in  Spa- 
nish and  to  play  until  dawn,  while  at  in- 
tervals the  church  bell  is  tolled. 

The  game  just  described  was  formerly 


a frequent  pastime  among  these  Indians. 
They  would  wager  their  crops,  their  hor- 
ses and  even  their  houses  and  lands  and 
often  lose  them.  An  old  Indian  inform- 
ed me  that  many  years  ago  when  they 
went  to  work  at  their  irrigation  ditch, 
which  begins  several  miles  above  their 
Pueblo,  they  would  not  return  to  their 
homes,  but  camp  out.  After  working 
hard  all  day,  they  would  hurry  with  their 
supper  and  play  this  game  nearly  all 
night.  But  at  present  this  is  no  longer 
done.  Wagers  are  made  between  con- 
testing parties,  but  they  are  small,  and 
usually  consist  of  melons,  arrows,  dishes, 
tocacco  and  like  articles  of  small  value. 

But  to  return  to  the  celebration  of  All 
Souls  Day.  Fearing  lest  I be  disturbed 
by  the  noise  and  din  of  the  game  the  In- 
dians offered  me  a room  in  the  Pueblo  to 
sleep.  I declined  with  thanks  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  I feared  the  occu- 
pation of  the  bed  might  be  disputed  by  a 
certain  kind  of  obnoxious  little  creature 
which  usually  inhabits  this  article  of  fur- 
niture. I watched  the  game  until  mid- 
night when  I retired  to  the  sacristy  where 
I snatched  a few  hours  of  interrupted 
sleep. 

At  sunrise  the  people  in  the  Pueblo 
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PUEBLO  OF  8IA. 


began  to  stir.  From  then  until  the  be- 
ginning of  Mass  women  were  coming  to 
the  church  singly  and  in  groups  with  In- 
dian baskets  on  their  heads.  These  bas- 
kets contained  a variety  of  articles,  corn, 
wheat,  chile  ( red  pepper),  bread,  cake, 
meat,  onions,  etc.  Arriving  at  the  church 
the  bearer  placed  her  basket  on  the  floor 
near  the  communion  rail,  set  a lighted 
candle  beside,  it,  knelt  down  to  say  a 
prayer,  then  went  out  to  toll  the  church 
bell  and  returned  again  to  the  village. 
These  different  articles  constitute  the  con- 
tribution which  they  make  on  this  day  as 
mentioned  above.  They  are  a sort  of 
offering  made  to  the  church  and  revert  to 
the  priest  as  an  alms  for  the  Mass  which 
is  said  for  the  deceased  of  the  Pueblo. 

The  Indians  of  Sia  are  always  faithful 
in  assisting  at  Mass  and  on  this  day  all 
came  as  usual,  men,  women  and  children, 
although  it  was  very  cold.  With  Mass, 
sermon,  Libera  and  prayers  for  the  dead 
the  religious  ceremonies  were  over  for 
the  Indians  but  not  for  me.  As  the  priests 
of  New  Mexico  have  the  privilege  of  say- 
ing three  Masses  on  All  Souls  Day,  I had 
announced  Mass  also  for  the  Pueblo  of 
Santa  Ana.  By  the  time  I had  all  ar- 
ticles packed  away  after  Mass  the  Indians 
of  Sia  had  already  hitched  up  my  buggy. 

The  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  lies  ten  miles 


further  down  the  river,  and 
the  trip  was  a slow  and  ar- 
duous one  because  during  the 
night  a heavy  snow  had  fall- 
en. There  were  no  traces 
of  the  road  and  travel  over 
the  rough  winding  banks  of 
the  Jemez  river  was  slow 
and  difficult.  I trusted  to 
the  instinct  of  my  horses  who  brought 
me  safely  within  sight  of  the  Pueblo  of 
Santa  Ana.  But  here  a new  difficulty 
arose.  The  river  had  to  be  crossed  and 
there  was  the  double  danger  of  the  ice 
and  of  quicksand.  However,  I made  the 
passage  safely.  The  Indians  of  Santa 
Ana  had  almost  despaired  of  my  coming. 
Everything  was  ready  for  Mass  and  the 
offering  already  stored  up  in  the  church. 
And  a stately  heap  it  was  indeed;  corn, 
wheat,  chile,  onions,  melons,  bread,  cake 
and  Indian  pies,  all  thrown  together  pro- 
miscuously. One  simple-minded  redskin 
evidently  thought  Almighty  God  would 
not  care  for  a watermelon,  so  he  ate  the 
melon  and  threw  the  rind  on  the  pile  as 
evidence  of  good  will.  Here  as  at  Sia 
there  was  Mass,  sermon,  Libera , and 
prayers  for  the  dead. 

After  Mass  I ordered  the  Indians  to 
carry  the  corn  and  wheat  to  my  room,  to 
be  brought  to  Jemez  later.  When  this 
was  done  I told  them  they  could  have  the 
rest.  Oh,  but  such  a scramble  I Men, 
women  and  children  literally  fell  on  the 
pile  in  an  effort  to  procure  the  best  part 
of  it.  In  a very  short  time  the  pile  had 
either  disappeared  in  their  stomachs  or 
been  carried  away  in  their  blankets.  It 
was  one  o’clock  when  I ate  my  breakfast. 
After  that  I remained  in  the  Pueblo  for 
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some  time  as  the  Indians  were  still  bring- 
ing in  corn  and  wheat.  This  was  not  the 
offering  for  the  All  Souls  Mass,  but  their 
annual  dues.  According  to  the  rules  of 
the  Archdiocese  every  family  is  supposed 
to  pay  a dollar  and  a half  for  the  support 
of  the  priest.  This  is  the  so-called  pri- 
iriicia.  The  Indians  not  having  any  mo- 
ney, or  at  least  very  little  of  it,  usually 
pay  in  grain. 


Although  some  of  the  incidents  just 
described  are  amusing  and  to  some  extent 
may  appear  ridiculous,  they  show  ves- 
tiges of  the  old  faith  that  had  been  plant- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  their  forbears  years 
ago  by  the  early  Franciscans.  To  renew 
this  faith  so  that  it  bring  forth  fruit  an 
hundredfold  is  our  earnest  endeavor. 
For  thi9  end  we  kindly  enlist  the  prayers 
of  the  benevolent  and  indulgent  reader. 


A Night  in  a Haunted  Room  at  Zuni. 

Rev.  L.  O..  o.  r.  m. 


IT  was  during  the  month  of  May,  1903 
on  a bright  sunny  day  when  the 
writer  had  the  pleasure  of  accompa- 
nying the  pastor  of  Gallup,  N.  M.,  on  a 
pastoral  visit  through  the  southern  part  of 
his  extensive  parish.  I was  more  than 
glad  at  having  the  opportunity  of  making 
this  trip,  as  it  would  take  us  through  the 
pueblo  of  Zufii,  which  I had  long  wished 
to  see. 

We  arrived  at  Zufii  rather  late  in  the 
evening,  but  were  kindly  and  cordially  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Bennett,  the  Indian  trader, 
whose  trading  post  was  not  in  the  pueblo 
proper,  but  on  a small  eminence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rio  de  Zufii,  where  in 
former  days  stood  Halona,  the  ancient 
Zufii.  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Bennett 
had  his  store  consisted  of  one  large  cen- 
tral room,  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
square.  Around  this  central  room  other 
small  rooms  were  built,  the  doors  of 


which  led  into  it.  Light  was  let  into  this 
large  room  by  means  of  what  might  be 
called  a clear  story,  i.  e.,  the  four  walls 
of  this  room  were  carried  up  much  high- 
er than  the  outside  walls  of  the  smaller 
surrounding  rooms.  These  walls  had  win- 
dows on  all  four  sides  above  the  side  roofs 
and  had  a roof  of  their  own.  This  room 
was,  very  likely,  used  originally  as  a din- 
ing room,  parlor,  sitting  room,  etc.;  now 
it  was  used  as  a storage  room. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  were  of  that 
kind  of  hosts  whom  it  is  a pleasure  and  a 
delight  to  meet,  and  whose  unaffected  and 
attentive  hospitality  ever  remains  a pleas- 
ant remembrance.  Since  our  visit  in  1903 
he  has  sold  out  his  store,  but  travelers 
and  tourists  will  miss  him  for  years  to 
come. 

After  supper  we  soon  retired,  being 
much  fatigued  by  the  45  mile  drive  in 
the  glaring  sun  of  New  Mexico;  I was 
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shown  a room  which  was  on  the  west  side 
of  the  large  central  room,  and  pretty  soon 
I was  snugly  established  in  the  bed  which 
occupied  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
room,  and  was  calmly  and  peacefully  drift- 
ing towards  the  Land  of  Nod.  Just  as 
I was  at  the  point  of  forgetting  the  world 
with  all  its  moil  and  turmoil,  the  bed  re- 
ceived a violent  shock,  accompanied  by  a 
creaking  noise  of  the  spring  mattress.  In 
a moment  I was  wide  awake.  My  first 
thoughts  were  about  earthquakes.  I tried 
to  recall  to  mind  everything  I had  read 
and  heard  about  Zufii,  but  could  not  recall 
of  ever  reading  or  hearing  that  the  coun- 
try was  subject  to  earthquakes.  Besides, 
the  house  had  a mud  roof,  so  had  there 
been  an  earthquake,  some  of  the  dirt  or 
sand  would  have  been  shaken  down,  which 
was  not  the  case.  Furthermore,  had  there 
been  an  earthquake,  others  in  the  house 
would  also  have  noticed  it  and  there  would 
have  been  a commotion,  but  all  was 
“ quiet  along  the  Potomac.” 

While  revolving  these  things  in  my 
mind,  I began  to  doze  once  more,  and 
just  as  I was  sinking  into  the  arms  of 
Morpheus  for  the  second  time,  the  bed  re- 
ceived another  shock,  again  accompanied 
by  a clanking  sound  of  the  spring  mattress. 
It  was  getting  serious  now,  and  I felt  that 
matters  had  to  be  looked  into.  I arose, 
therefor,  lighted  the  lamp,  and  investigat- 
ed Ihe  room;  there  was  nothing  under  the 
bed;  there  was  no  rent  in  the  walls;  nei- 
ther had  the  roof  become  defective.  I 
sat  down,  lighted  a cigar,  took  up  one  of 
the  magazines,  and  read  an  article  on  ae- 
rial navigation.  Article  and  cigar  being 


finished,  it  struck  me  as  being  extremely 
ridiculous  to  sit  up  during  the  night  be- 
tween two  splendid  beds,  and  I extin- 
guished the  lamp  and  “lay  me  down  in 
peace  to  sleep.” 

Hardly  was  I comfortably  settled,  when 
I felt  something  coming  up  over  my  feet 
on  top  of  the  covering.  It  moved  very 
slowly,  very  cautiously,  very  softly,  hard- 
ly perceptibly;  but  still  it  moved.  It 
felt  like  the  hand  of  a burglar,  who  was 
extremely  anxious  that  his  victim  should 
not  be  awakened  or  disturbed.  I glanced 
down  along  the  covering,  but  it  was  so 
dark  I could  not  see  anything.  I lay 
perfectly  quiet  while  that  invisible  some- 
thing kept  moving  upwards,  and  I ad- 
dressed it  mentally  as  follows:  “I’ll  just 
wait  till  you  get  as  far  as  my  knees,  then, 
if  you  are  something  material,  I’ll  make 
you  reveal  your  identity  by  a terrific  swipe. 
When  it  finally  did  get  as  far  as  the  knees 
I sat  up  with  a jerk  and  made  the  , swipe’ 
with  such  energy  and  force,  that  I almost 
rolled  out  of  bed,  and  hit — nothing.  But  I 
heard  something  drop  on  the  floor  with  a 
thud,  such  as  a cat  would  make  in  jump- 
ing from  a table.  The  next  moment  I 
was  up  and  lighting  the  lamp,  but  after  a 
long  but  futile  search  I retired  for  the 
third  time  and  slept  well  enough  until 
morning.  I arose  early,  about  6 o’clock, 
washed  and  fixed  up,  and  went  out  to  see 
if  the  rest  of  the  household  were  astir. 
When  I opened  the  door  to  go  out,  a 
black  streak  shot  past  me  out  of  the  door. 
I hurried  to  see  what  it  was  and  just  caught 
a glimpse  of  a black  cat  hurrying  out  of 
the  house. 
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McKinley  County  Bank 

Capital  and  Surplus  $75,000 
Deposits  $400,000 


Gallup,  New  Mexico 
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Loretto  Academy 

A Thoroughly  Equipped  Institution 

Conducted  by  the 

Sisters  of  Loretto 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Exceptional  Advantages  in  the  Departments  of  Music  and  Art 
For  Terms  Apply  to 

The  Sister  Directress,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Kapple  Furniture  Co. 

Retail  Wholesale  Manufacturers 

Furniture,  Carpets,  Stoves  and  Crockery 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


S.  M.  Paquette 

Dealer  in 

Genuine  Navajo  Rugs  and  Blankets 

Baskets,  Pottery,  Silverware,  Etc. 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

Original  Design*  in  Blankets  Promptly  Executed  by  Skilled  Narajo  Craftsmen 
Horae*.  Sheep  and  Cattle  Bought  and  Sold 

Saint  Michaels,  Arizona 

Whitney  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Hardware 

Iron  Pipe,  Pumps,  Steam  and  Water  Supplies 
Plumbing  and  Steam  Heating  Sheet  Metal  and  Cornice  Workers 

113-115-117  South  First  Street,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
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AMERICAN 
BLOCK  COAL 


The  Original  and  Genuine 

GALLUP  COAL 


Victor- American 
Fuel  Company 

Gibson,  N.  M. 
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Independent  Curio  Store 

Grand  Canyon,  Arizona 

To  all  persons  contemplating  a visit  to  this  Stupendous  Work  of  Nature,  we  extend  a hearty  invita- 
tion to  call  and  inspect  our  very  complete  line  of  Mexican  and  Indian  Curios.  Our  stock  is  not  only 
one  of  the  largest,  but  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  in  the  country,  and  every  article  we  sell  is  abso- 
lutely genuine.  We  have  been  Indian  Traders  for  many  years  dealing  directly  with  the  Indian. 

Every  piece  of  silverware  and  quite  a number  of  our  blankets  were  made  on  the  premises  by  the 
Navajo  Indians.  We  make  a Specialty  in: 

Navajo  Blankets  Baskets  woven  by  all  the  different  Tribes  Moccasins  Mexican  drawnwork 

Mexican  hand  carved  Leatherwork  Grand  Canyon  Pennants  Grand  Canyon  Books  & Post  Cards 

Our  Store  is  located  on  the  Rim  just  East  of  Hopi  House 
JOHN  G.  VERKAMP,  Proprietor 


A.  JANSZEN  W.  HABPENAU 

A.  Janszen  & Co 

Wholesale  Grocers 

Specialties: 

Illy  Own  Tomatoes  8ea  Foam  Corn 

Drum  Major  Peas  Jersey  Condensed  Milk 

Game  Coek  Salmon  Sugar  Loaf  Canned  Goods 

830-835  Main  Street 
Cincinnati  Ohio 


Otto  Katz 

Prescription 
harmacy 

Deutsche  Apotheke 

SRejepte  roerben  forgfaltig  ju  jeber  ©tunbe, 
Sag  ober  9tad)t,  bereitet. 

Vine  and  Liberty  Streets 

Cincinnati  Ohio 


St.  Vincent  Sanitarium 

Under  the  Direction  of  the 

Sisters  of  Charity 

MODERN  SANITARY  FIREPROOF 


The  Sanitarium  has  the  advantage  of  an  ideal  climate  and  is  Up-To-Date  in  all  its  Depart- 
ments. The  private  rooms  open  on  to  broad  protected  sunny  verandas  which  were  designed 
for  out-of-door  sleeping  purposes.  Rooms  en  suite  with  private  bath  are  available. 

Rates  are  reasonable.  Room,  Board  and  General  Nursing 
may  be  had  from  $12.50  to  $25.00  per  week.  For  further 
information  address: 


Sisters  of  Charity 


St.  Vincent  Sanitarium 


Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
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LOUIS  ILFELD 

Navaho  Blankets,  Wool, 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Sheep. 

ALBUQUERQUE  NEW  MEXICO 

ILFELD  INDIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 

CHAS.  H.  KELSEY,  Manager. 

General  Merchandise 

Buyers  of  Wool,  Hide!,  Pelts,  Sheep  end  Country  Produce 

ZUNI,  NEW  MEXICO 

GEORGE  ARNOT  & CO 

Live  Stock  Commission  Merchants 

Wool,  Hides,  Pelts,  etc. 


ALBUQUEBQUK  NSW  MEXICO 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

Ship  your 

Wool,  Hides,  Pelts 
and  Goatskins 

to 

GROSS,  KELLY  & CO. 

We  give  you  liberal  ASSORTMENT 
and  PAY  the  highest  market  prices 
at  all  times. 

Houses  at: 

EAST  LAS  VEGAS  NEW  MEXICO 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SANTA  FE 

PECOS 

CORONA 

ROWE 

TRINIDAD  COLORADO 


GRUNSFELD  BROTHERS 


Importers  and  Jobbers 

of 

General  Merchandise 


Indian  Robes,  Blankets,  Shawls 

and  all  Specialties  for  the 

Indian  Trade 

Wholesale  exclusively 


ALBUQUERQUE 


NEW  MEXICO 
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Canyon  de  Chelley 

Trading  Store 

GEOPvGE  W.  McADAMS,  Propr. 


Situated  at  the  Entrance  of  the  historic  Canyons  de  Chelley 
and  del  Muerto,  I have  exceptional  facilities  for  Old  Style 
and  Fine  modern  Navajo  Blankets,  Navajo  Basketry,  and 
Old  Style  and  modern  Navajo  Silverware 

I can  also  lake  care  of  and  outfit  small  parties  of  Tourists  who  desire  to  take 
in  the  sights  of  the  most  marvelous  Canyons  of  the  world 

R.  R.  Station  Gallup,  N.  M.  P.  O.  Chin  Lee,  Ariz. 


German- American 

BANK 

Bloomington,  111. 

Capital 8100,000 

Surplus  and  undivided  Profits — $185,000 

3%  Interest  on  Time  Deposits 

To  Every  Baby  Born 

in  Bloomington  or  Normal 
we  will  give  $1.00,  to  start 
a bank  account,  and  a Sou- 
venir Pass  Book. 


None-Such  Coffee 

Packages,  Cans,  Bags  and  Bulk 

Strictest Quality 

Surest Repeater 

Largest Profit 

What  More  Can  a Dealer  Ask 

Used  in  the  Finest  Hotels  and  Institutions 
Sold  by  High  Grade  Dealers 

Send  for  Price  List  Free  on  Request 

McNeil  and  Higgins  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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Sludij  Halls. 

Doruulori^ 
Dininq  Room 


Conducted  by  the 


Christian  Brothers 


Boarding  and  Day  School 

for 

Boys  and  Young  Men 

Elementary,  Commercial  and 
Scientific  Departments 


For  Particulars  Apply  to 

The  Director. 


S.  E.  Aldrich 

Licensed  Trader 

at 

Round  Rock,  Arizona 

Postoffice:  Manuelito,  N.  M. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Navajo  Indian  Rugs 

and 

Hand  Made  Silverware 

Special  Attention  given  to  Retail  Orders 

Price*  sod  Description  Furnished  on  Application 

Paul  Miocker  €r  Company 

Outfitters 

From  Head  To  Foot 

We  pay  special  Attention  to  Mail  Orders 

Gallup.  N.  M. 

Pipe  Organs 

of  any  required  capacity  or  atylt 
Built  to  Ordor  according  to  tht 
moat  approved  Methods  of  Con* 
struction.  Work  of  High  Quality 
at  Moderate  Prices.  Also  Ms* 
nufacturers  of  Chapel,  School 
and  Parlor  Reed  Organs  which 
we  sell  direct  from  Factory  at 
Factory  Prices.  Correspondence 
Solicited. 

Hinners 
Company 

Pekin,  III.  U.  S.  A. 
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A Delightful  Indian  BlcXflkct  f°r  y°ur  Home 

The  soft  blending  colors  of  the  Navajo  Blanket  make  a royal  blanket 
for  Porch,  Auto,  or  Den 

Matchin  and  Boardman 

Lukachukai,  Ariz. 

Postoffice  Address:  Gallup,  New  Mexico 


CHESTER  PARK  FEED  MILL 

The  B.  H.  ^\78SS  Grain  and  Coal  Co. 

Spring  Grove  and  Mitchell  Avenues 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Grain,  Hay  and  Mill  Feeds  Poultry  Feeds  of  all  Kinds 

Coal  and  Building*  Material 

Private  Branch  Exchange:  Park  158,  All  Departments 


If  the  Navaho  ProdUCCS  it 


Kirk 


Can  Get  It  for  You 


Silverware  kyf  rj1  Wedduif  Baste* 

Bow*  and  Arrows  1 V X • x2j • Iv  1 1 K.  S Navmbo  Blanket* 

Chin  Lee  Trading  Store 

Situated  at  the  Mouth  of  Canyon  de  Chelley 

Accomodations  for  Tourists  Guides  Provided 


Po*toffice:  Chin  Lee,  Ariz.  Shipping  Point:  Gallup,  N.  M. 
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Fireproof  Steam  Heated  Electric  Lighted  and  Thoroughly  Modern  in  Equipment 

Saint  Joseph  Sanitarium 

Special  Annex  for  Tuberculosis  Patients.  A Number  of  Bungalows 

and 

Many  Private  Rooms 

Thoroughly  Trained  Graduate  NURSES  are  Furnished 
for  Outside  Work  upon  Application 

For  Further  Information  Addren 

Sister  Superior,  Saint  Joseph  Sanitarium 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


C.  D.  Dedman 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Native  Wool,  Genuine  Navajo 

Blankets  and  Silverware 

Wedding  Baskets  and  Square  Belts 


I am  in  a position  to  fill 
large  and  small  orders  at 
all  times.  Terms:  Cash 
Net.  Prices  range  from 
85  cents  to  $1.40  per 
pound  and  weights  from 
six  to  twenty  pounds. 

Get  my  Prices  and  com- 
pare with  others. 

All  my  Blankets  are  genu- 
ine Hand  Made. 

Nozline, 

Ganado  P.  0. 
Arizona 


Hydro  Pura 

The 

Modern  Washing  Powder 
and  Original 
Water  Softener 

At  All  Grocers 


Edward  Hart  Co. 

Lumber  - Hardware 

Buggies  Wagons 
Automobiles 
Gallup,  New  Mexico 


Always  Carry  a CHOICE  LOT  of  Navajo  Blankets, 
Rugs  and  Pillow  Tops  in  Highest  Grade  COLOKS 
and  WEAVES,  because  We  are  in  a Position  to  make 
the  Best  Selections  in  the  Market 

Write  Us  for  Quotations  Always  Glad  to  Serve  You 

Wholesale  Only 

Also  Carry  a Full  Line  of  T raders'  Supplies 

C.  C.  Manning  Company,  Gallup,  N.  M. 
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Harry  E.  Rueve  Jos.  B.  Huninghaoke 

THE  HAT  SHOP 
1206  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Hats  and  Caps 

Michael  Kattus 

Choice  Meats 

Phone  Canal  814 

1537  Bremen  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 

MAX  RHOMBERG 
GROCER 

Fine  Teas  & Coffees 

and  all  kinds  of  Noodles  a Specialty 

1715  Vine  St.  Tel.  1065  L.  Canal  Cincinnati,  O 

TD  A T Insurance  Co.  Ltd. 

llU'  1 Indemnity  Co. 

Fire,  Accident  and  Tornado 

Edward  A.  Gartner 

Representative 

494  E.  Liberty  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 

BUNSELMEIER  and  LONG 

HARDWARE  and  ROOFING 

Stoves  and  Household  Goods  Tools  and  Cutlery 

Tin  Qknn  Guttering  Spouting  and 

lm  onop  6eneri,  Repairlnf 

1164  - 1166  - 1169  Harrison  Avenue  Office  Phone  West  2109 

BRIGHTON,  CINCINNATI,  0. 

Frederick  Pustet  & Co. 

Publishers  Booksellers 
Ecclesiastical  Furnishers 

436  Main  Street 

Cincinnati  Ohio 

HEILE  BROS. 
Covington  & Cincinnati 

EXPRESS 

Telephone  S 3119  Covington,  Ky. 

Frank  Wilberding 

Groceries 


112  West  Fourteenth  Street 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Clem  Schaefer 

Fifteenth  and  Pleasant  Streets 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Id  writing  to  Advertisers  Please  mention 
Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest. 


? Are 


YOU  a Member 

of  the  Preservation  Society  for  1914? 


^ C Makes  YOU  a Member 

L*D  v>C11Lo  join  IT  NOW 

GET  the  Rest  of  the  Family  in  Line 
And  have  EVERY  Living  and  Deceased  Member  of 
Your  Family  Enrolled 

Don’t  Hesitate 


t 
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JOS.  A.  VITT  JOHN  STERNER  JOHN  HEINRICHS,  Ass’t 

VI TT  dt  STERMER 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS 
Personal  Attention  Given  All  Orders 

Weftwood  Ave.  Queen  City  Ave.  & Van  Hart  St.  Phone  West  56 

Branch  Office:  3033*3035  West  Sixth  Avenue  Phone  Warsaw  110 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Zepf  s Oldest  U m bre  I la  Store 

John  H.  and  J.  E.  Zepf,  Proprietors 

30  West  Liberty  Street 

Cincinnati  Ohio 

Reliable  Corn  Plaster 

Will  give  Relief  to  Aching  Feet 
Also  remove  Calouses,  Bunions  and  Corns 

B.  J.  Pardick 

Cut-Rate  Pharmacy 

N.  W.  Cor.  Liberty  A Linn  Streets  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

George  Wiethe 

Clothing  Hats  Caps 

GENTS  FURNISHINGS 
1559  Central  Ave.  Cincinnati,  O. 


Frank  Mueller 

Bakery 

1763  Queen  City  Avenue 

Cincinnati  Ohio 


Write  for  a copy  of 
Father  Lasance’s 
Blessed  Sacrament  Book 

Benziger  Brothers 
Cincinnati  Ohio 


E.  MACKE 
Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
Underwear  & Hosiery 

1729-1731  Vine  Street 

Cincinnati  Ohio 

Phone  Canal  3 1 3 Established  over  25  years 

The  Scheve  & Angert  Co 

FURNITURE 
Floor  Coverings 

Euchre  Tables  and  Chairs  Loaned 
1801  -1803  Elm  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


GEORGE  P.  GROSS 

PIANOS  and  PLAYER  PIANOS 


Quality  High  Prices  Low 

NE.  Cor.  Main  &.  Woodward  Sts.  Cincinnati  Ohio 

Writ*  For  Catalog  and  Pricoo  TODAY 
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St.  Francis  Seraphic 

College 

A Private  Institution  established  1858 

and  conducted  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers 

Its  purpose  is  to  educate  Boys  and  Young  Men  aspiring  to  the 
Sacred  Priesthood  in  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor 

For  special  information  address: 

The  Rev.  Father  Rector  St.  Francis  Seraphic  College 
1615  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Bequests  and  Donations  in  F7*  % 

Missions  in  the  Southwest  are  always  Appreciated  and  will  be 
Gladly  Forwarded  through  the  Preservation  Society 
at  Saint  Michaels,  Arizona 


Remember 


These  Franciscan  Missions  in  the  Southwest 
Whenever  You  Have  a Mind  to  Contribute 
Towards  the  Missionary  Work  of  the  Church 

They  Need  Your  Assistance 


Mention  This  Magazine  in  Writing  to  Advertisers 

It  will  be  of  Advantage  to  both  the  Advertiser  and  the  Magazine 


O.  A M.  D.  G. 
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WHOLESALERS 


General  Merchandise 

Indian  Traders’  Supplies 

NAVAHO  BLANKETS 


Gallup 


New  Mexico 
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C.  N.  COTTON.  President. 


J.  J.  KIRK  Treasurer, 


M.  J.  GLIED.  Secretary . 


C.  N.  COTTON  CO., 


Wholesale  Dealers 


m 


Indian  Traders’  Supplies 


and 


Navaho  Blankets 


Wool,  Hides,  Goatskins,  Sheep  Pelts. 


Gallup, 


New  Mexico 


A.  U'.v/} 
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Carbon  City  Lumber  Co. 

C.  A.  CARRINGTON.  Mgr. 

Wholesalers  and  Retailers  of 

All  Kinds  of  Building  Material 

Contractors  and  Builders  Shop  Work  a Specialty 

Lumber.  Lath.  Cedar  and  Redwood  Shingles.  Plaster.  Portland  Cement.  Galvanite  Roofing.  Windows  and  Doors 

Interior  Finish.  Hardwood  Flooring 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 


G ermine  N"avaho  Blankets 

Sent  On  Approval  To  Any  Party  Furnishing  Good  References 

All  Sizes  up  to  Four  Feet  in  Width  and  Five  to  Eight  Feet  in  Length. 

Other  Sizes  Made  to  Order.  Prices  Range  from  $8  to  $25  each.  Cash 
with  Order.  I am  a Navaho  and  Handle  only  the  Finest  Blankets  my 
Tribe  Oan  Produce.  Information  Gladly  Furnished. 

NELSON  GORMAN 

INDIAN  TRADER 

Chin  Lee,  Arizona 


The  Emil  Frei  Art  Glass  Company 

3934  South  Grand  Avenue 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  this  Magaiine  to  Our  Advertisers! 


The  Largest  Catholic  Supply  Concern  in  tho  West 

The  James  Clarke  Church  Goods  House 


Religious  Articles,  Vestments,  Chalices,  Statues, 
Stations  of  the  Cross,  Catholic  Books,  Etc. 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

1645-47  California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 


Paul  Miocker  6-  Company 

Outfitters 

From  Head  To  Foot 

We  Pay  Special  Attention  To  Mail  Orders 
Gallup,  New  Mexico 
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Navaho  Blankets  Curios  Indian  Silverware 

Write  Us  For  Prices 

" Place  — ~ Indian  Goods 


A ReaJ  Indian  Trading  Store 


Garage  and  Auto  Livery 

Guides  Furnished  For  Trips 

Auto  Stage  between  Gallup,  St.  Michaels  and  Fort  Defiance 

C.  L.  DAY 

Saint  Michaels,  Arizona 


We  Want  Year  AdvertMac  Basil 
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Canyon  de  Chelly 

Trading  Store 

GEOKGE  W.  McADAMS,  Propr. 

Situated  at  the  Entrance  of  the  historic  Canyons  de  Chelly  and  del  Muerto 
I have  exceptional  facilities  for  Old  Style  and  Fine  modem  Navaho  Blankets 
Navaho  Basketry,  Old  Style  and  modem  Navaho  Silverware.  I can  also  take 
care  of  and  outfit  small  parties  of  Tourists  who  desire  to  take  in  the  sights  of 
the  most  marvellous  Canyons  of  the  world. 


R.  R.  Station  Gallup,  N.  M.  P.  O.  Chin  Lee,  Arizona 


GALLUP  MEAT  and  PRODUCE  CO. 

W.  E.  CLARKE,  Mgr. 

Gallup,  Nkw  Mexico 

Dealers  In  Meat  and  Live  Stock 


Edward  Hart 

Lumber  and  Hardware 
Buggies,  Wagons 

(rail up,  New  Mexico 


BRANKO  KOSANOVICH 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 

and 

Pure  Food  Bakery 

Agent  for  Butterick  Patterns 

Gallup.  New  Mexico 


Wm.  Wurm 

Watchmaker  «»d  Jeweler 

Dealer  in 

Gold  and  Silver  Jewelry 
Watchea,  Clocks  and  Optical  Goods 
All  Watch  and  Clock  Repairing  Guaranteed 
Gallup,  N.  M. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  Please  to  Mention  this  Magazine 
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Independent  Curio  Store 

Grand  Canyon,  Arizona 

To  all  persons  contemplating  a visit  to  this  Stupendous  Work  of  Nature,  we  extend  a hearty  invi- 
tation to  call  and  inspect  our  very  complete  line  of  Mexican  and  Indian  Curios.  Our  stock  is  not 
only  one  of  the  largest,  but  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  in  the  country,  and  every  article  we  sell  is 
absolutely  genuine.  We  have  been  Indian  Traders  for  many  years  dealing  directly  with  the  In- 
dian. Every  piece  of  silverware  and  quite  a number  of  our  blankets  were  made  on  the  premises 
by  the  Navaho  Indians.  We  make  a SPECIALTY  in: 

Navaho  Blankets  Baskets  woven  by  all  the  different  Tribes  Moccasins  Mexican  Drawnwork 
Mexican  hand  carved  Leatherwork  Grand  Canyon  Pennants  Grand  Canyon  Books  & Post  Cards 
Our  Store  is  located  on  the  Rim  just  East  of  Hopi  House 
JOHN  G.  VERKAMP,  Proprietor 


G.  W.  Sampson 

General  Indian  Trader 

Stores  at 

Rock  Springe*,  New  Mexico  and  St.  Michaelt*,  Arizona 
P.  O.  Address:  Gallup.  N.  M. 


The  Mission  Trading  Store 

J.  B.  Foley,  Proprietor 

I make  a SPECIALTY  of  fine  Navaho  Uugs  and  Blanket}* 
Navaho  Silverware  and  any  Produot  of  Navaho  Craft. 
Blankets  and  8ilverware  made  to  order  from  any  desUni 
furnished.  Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention. 

Address:  St.  Michaels,  Arizona 


W.  M.  BICKEL 

U.  S.  Licensed  Indian  Trader 

Gallup,  New  Mexico  and  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona 

Dealer  b 

General  Merchandise  and  Navaho  Blankets 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Attended  to 


Patitmlie  our  Advertisers! 
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N avaho  Blankets 


THE  GREAT  BEAUTY  AND  ANTIQUITY 
± of  the  NAYAHO  BLANKET  have  given  IT  a 
world-wide  reputation.  No  fabric  produced  by  na- 
tive peoples  in  any  portion  of  the  world  surpasses 
the  Genuine  N avaho  Blanket  in  R1CHNES S, 
BEAUTY  and  DURABILITY. 

The  finest  Persian  and  Indian  Rugs,  although  per- 
haps more  dainty  and  exquisite,  possess  no  greater 
Strength  of  Design  and  no  greater  Durability  or 
Suitability  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  fabric 
was  intended. 


This  Reputation  of  the  NAYAHO  WEAVES 
extends  back  as  far  as  the  first  white  occupation  of 
the  Southw  est.  The  early  Trappers  and  Traders, 
nearly  a century  ago  learned  the  Worth  of  these 
fabrics.  The  Weavers,  however,  were  situated  in  a 
distant  and  little  known  part  of  the  world.  Hence 
it  is  but  recently  that  the  Navaho  Products  came 
Into  prominence  in  the  Eastern  States. 

At  once  there  sprang  up  such  a Demand  for  them 
that  unscrupulous  Dealers  took  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  those  desiring  to  purchase  such  goods. 
Cheap  and  gaudy  blankets,  loosely  put  together — 
made  here,  there  and  everywhere  — have  been  sold 
at  fabulous  prices.  Unless  one  has  given  study  to 
the  matter,  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived. 


Pstroatie  oar  Advertlsern! 
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Hopi  Pottery  and  Indian  Curios 


1 point  to  my  long  Residence  and  to  my  extended 
References  in  this  country  as  Gu  a ran  ty  of  my 
Sincerity  and  Honesty. 

I have  been  at  the  greatest  pains  to  Perpetuate  the 
OLD  PATTERNS,  COLORS  and  WEAVES,  now 
so  rapidly  passing  out  of  existence  even  in  the 
memory  of  the  best  Weavers. 

I have  even  at  times  Unraveled  some  of  the  old 
genuine  Navaho  Blankets  to  show  modern  Weavers 
how  the  Pattern  was  made.  I CAN  GUARANTEE 
the  Reproduction  of  these  Antique  Patterns.  The 
next  thing  to  possessing  a genuine  Old  Blanket  is 
, Owning  one  made  exactly'  on  the  Pattern  of  such 
Blankets. 

The  Old  Blankets  are  passing  away,  In  the  nature 
of  things.  lean  supply  Genuine  REPRODUC- 
TIONS of  the  Old  WEAVES.  What  I tell  you 
regarding  these  goods  will  be  the  truth,  and  you 
'will  in  all  cases  find  the  prices  based  properly  upon 
the  value  of  the  goods  themselves,  with  no  misre- 
presentations, no  shams  and  no  counterfeits. 


J.  L.  Hubbell 

INDIAN  TRADER 

Ganado,  Arizona 

Branch  Stores  at 

Ream's  Canyon*  Oraibi  and  Cedar  Springe*  Arizona 


Mention  thU  Mufailn*  to  Advertisers 
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C.  L.  Gonzales 

Transfer 

and 

Baggage  Hauled 

Gallup,  N.  M. 

Page  Hotel 

Everything  Modem  and  Up- to- Date 

The  Commercial  Hotel 

OTTO  MANN,  Proprietor 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 

First  CIzm  Accommodations 

Gallup,  N.  M. 

F.  S.  Lawrence 

Dealer  is 

Staple  *»»  Fancy  Groceries 

Bakery  Goods,  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Hay  and  Grain 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Hobbs  Hardware  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Shelf  and  Heavy  Hardware 
Guns  and  Ammunition 
Blacksmiths  Supplies 
Prompt  Attention  Glvon  Mall  Orders 
Raton,  New  Mexico 

FEED  T.  COLTER 


Dealer  In 

General  Merchandise 

Ranches,  Irrigated  Lands,  Sheep,  Cattle  and  Horses 
With  or  Without  Ranches  and  Range 


Have  Home  Live  Stock  Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 
Properties  situated  in  and  adjoining  largest  National  Pine  Forest 
In  United  States,  at  Head  of  Colorado  River  Fine  Range 
Healthful  Climate  Many  Cold  Mountain  Trout  Streams 
Good  Hunting  Beautiful  Scenery  Good  Market  for  all 
Produets  For  further  Particulars  Address 


Fred  T.  Colter 


Colter,  Apache  County,  Arizona 


Patronise  our  Advertisers! 
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The  Home  of  the  Famous “I  * T” 

BLANKET  (^hlll  LjCC 


Wedding  and  Ceremonial  Basket* 


Nsvmho  Pillow  Tops 


Rows  and  Arrows 


Beadwork  and  Silverware 


M.  E.  Kirk 

U.  S.  Licensed  Indian  Trader 

The  Closest  Store  to  Canyons 

de  Chelly  and  del  Muerto 

Headquarters  for 

Outfits  for  Tourists  Guides  Provided  Write  for  Particulars 
Postoffice:  Chin  Lee,  Arizona  Shipping  Point:  Gallup,  N.  M. 


St.  Anthony's  Sanitarium 

Especially  adapted  for 

Tubercular  Patients 


For  Particulars  Write  to  Sister  Superior 
East  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico 


C.  D.  DEDMAN 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 

in 

Native  Wool,  Genuine  Navaho  Blankets 
and  Silverware 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

Nozline,  Arizona  P.  0.  Ganado,  Arizona 


You  Gan  Dodge  an  Elephant 

But  Tou  Oannot  Dodge  the  Fact  that  the  Place  to  Get 
Navaho  Blankets  is  from 
Matchin  and  Boardman 

Lukaohukai,  P.  O.  Chin  Lee,  Arizona 


la  Writing  to  Advertisen  Plsass  Mention  " Fmnclacsui  Missions  of  the  Southwest  ” 
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Grallup  Gold  Storage 
Company 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Ice  and  Cold  Storage 


We  Always  Carry  A Choice  Lot 

Of  Navaho  Blankets,  Kugs  and  Pillow  Tops  in  Highest  Grade  Colors 
and  Weaves,  because  We  are  in  a Position  to  make  the  • 

Best  Selections  in  the  Market 
C.  C.  Manning  Company,  Inc. 

Wholesale  Indian  Traders 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Store  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  on  the  Navaho  Indian  Reservation 

4‘  If  it’s  made  by  the  Navaho  Indians  McADAMS  has  it  ” 

J.  H.  McAdams 

Indian  Trader 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Navaho  Blankets  Curios  Silver  Rings  and  Bracelets 
All  Genuine  and  Made  by  the  Navahos 

Mall  Orders  Solicited 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  Please  to  Mention  '‘Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest n 
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T.  A.  Riordan,  President 


M.  J.  Riordan,  Secretary 


Arizona  Lumber 

and 

Timber  Company 

Established  1881 

Oldest  Manufacturing  Institution 

in  Arizona 

Manufacturers  of  Native  Pine  Lumber 


Flagstaff,  Arizona 


ft  Is  ef  Advantage  to  mention  this  Magaslne  when  writing  to  Advertisers 
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The  Hunter  Drug  Co, 

B.  HOCK 

Stationery  and  News  Stand 
Fine  Cigars  and  Tobacco 

Flagstaff,  Arizona 

Genuine  Indian  Curios,  Silverware 
Arizona  Souvenirs 
Rvubies  and  Turquoise 

Flagstaff,  Arizona 

Wm.  H.  Dagg 

Wholesale  and  Retail  General  Merchandise 

Winslow,  Arizona 

Navaho  Rugs  and  Hopi  Baskets  Handled  Direct 
From  the  Makers 

Q.  A.  Matson  and  Company 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Books  Stationery  Kodaks  Photo  Supplies 

Send  V our  Kodak  Work 

Hotel  Weatherford 

H.  B.  White,  Propr. 
Flagstaff,  Arizona 

Under  Heir  Management 
Modern  and  (Jp-to-Date 
Sample  Rooms*  In  Connection 

W.  H.  Burbage 

Attomey-at-Law 

Office 

Navaho- Apache  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
Winslow,  Arizona 

LOUIS  ILFELO 

Navaho  Blankets,  Wool,  Hides 
Pelts  and  Sheep 

Afbaqaerq«6'  Naw  Mexfca 

ILFELD  INDIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 

CHAS#  H.  KELSEY,  Manager 

General  Merchandise 

Su)r«ri  »f  Wo*l,  Hid#,,  Pelt,,  ttnp  i«d  Cmatry  Pradoce 

2UNI,  NEW  MEXICO 

In  Wrfttluf  to  Advertisers  Please  to  mention  this  Msgarinv 
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Indian  Goods 


Navaho  Blankets  , Hopi  Placques 

Navaho  Silverware  Apache  Baskets 


Having  three  Trading  Posts  in  the  Interior  of  the  Indian  Reservation 
from  which  we  receive  regular  Supplies  of  all  of  the  above  Goods;  we 
are  always  in  a Position  to  meet  Your  Demands. 

"The  Pirlce  hi  mlwmgm  right,  tor  ere  dealing  direct  srith  TRAOEa,  ml 
«limlnatlag  the  CURIO  DSALKTS  Prelit  The  «oeds  ere  OKNUINK  and  have 
4>ur  «(IARAAT£S  behind  them.  ttor  stock  hi  the  largsd  Sm  the  Seothereet  m»4 
yon  ere  live  t e get  the  better  Aiwfueet  therefeew 

There  1a  eo  Delay  tat  fill  leg  year  erder,  fer  ire  ere  le  e position  te  make  the  tdeeihM 
f rem  ear  lmmeeso  stock  the  lef  the  erder  Is  received. 

Xelft  Inga  tries  ere  solicited  and  Stall  Orders  have  ear  'personal  A tie  often  thereby 
ftjuurijif  a tuesa  satisfactory  Selection. 


Babbitt  Brothers 

I ndian  T raders 

Flagstaff,  Arizona 


Stcffm  * 

Tuba,  AnzOfta  Red  La’k^  Arizona  Catiyofi  Diablo,  Anzotii 


Patrsnhf  our  Advenrtlier*! 
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J.  C.  Dolan,  President  E.  H.  White,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Flagstaff  Lumber  Mfg.  Co. 

Daily  Capacity  100,000  Feet 

Manufacturers  of  Arizona 
Soft  Pine 

Flagstaff,  Arizona 

J.  M.  Jacobson 

Proprietor 

The  New  York  Store 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Clothing 


Boots  and 

Shoes,  Etc. 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

M.  I.  Power*,  President  J.  C.  Power*,  11 ice-Pres. 

C.  J.  Wolter*.  Carter 

The  Skylight  City 
The  World’s  Best  Climate 

COMMERCIAL  HOTEL 

The  Citizens  Bank 

Chas.  Procknow,  Propr. 

Flagstaff’s  Leading  Hotel 

Capital  $50,000 

Flagstaff.  Arizona 

First  Class  Accomodation 
Hot  and  Cold  Running  Water  and  Steam 
Heat  In  every  Room 
Pnbltc  and  Private  Baths 
A Place  like  Home 

Calumet  T ea  and  Coffee  Co. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Teas  and  Coffees 

Manufacturers  of  Extracts,  Cocoa,  Baking  Powder  Proprietors  of  Ariston  Spice  Mills 

We  Supply  Many  Institutions 

Chicago,  Illinois 

In  Writing  to  Advertiser*  Please  to  Mention  **  Frandwau  Missions  of  the  Southwent  " 
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Franciscan  Missions 


of  the  Southwest 


An  Annual  Published  in  the  Interest  of  the  Franciscan  Branch 

(Cincinnati  Province) 

of  the 

Preservation  Society. 


Third  Number. 


1915. 


Fort  Defiance,  Arizona. 

An  Hifitorinal  Sketch  by  Fr.  L.  O..  O.  F.  M. 


FORT  Defiance  lies  about  eight  miles 
north  of  Saint  Michael’s  Mission, 
and  is  at  present  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  Government  Agencies  for  the  Nav- 
aho  Indians,  and  of  a large  Government 
Boarding  School  for  Navaho  children. 
Originally  Fort  Defiance  was  established 
as  a military  post  some  63  years  ago 
against  the  Navaho  Indians  who  theu  were 
not  the  harmless,  friendly,  and  peaceful 
people  they  are  now. 

In  those  days  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  Navahos  was  hunting  and  plunder. 
As  raiders  the  Navahos — as  also  their  first 
cousins,  the  Apaches — rank  without  peers 
in  the  Indian  history  of  the  Southwest. 
Their  tactics  remind  one  of  the  Bedouins 
of  the  Arabian  desert  and  of  the  tribes 


who  raided  the  44  Woodland  Vale”  and 
carried  off  Lot  and  all  his  substance.  The 
Pueblos  and  the  Mexicans  were  the  vic- 
tims of  these  raids.  Like  a whirlwind 
they  swept  into  a Mexican  settlement  or 
an  Indian  pueblo,  took  whatever  they 
wanted,  seized  women  and  children,  killed 
whoever  objected,  and  as  quickly  retreat- 
ed with  their  booty  into  the  wild,  forbid- 
ding fastnesses  of  their  country.  The 
Navaho  country  with  its  bare  flats  aud 
barren  bad  lands,  its  treeless  valleys  and 
wooded  mountains,  its  trackless  forests 
and  waterless  stretches,  its  labyrinthine 
canons  and  deep-washed  arroyos,  not  on- 
ly presented  difficulties  to  the  invaders  at 
every  step,  but  also  offered  the  Navahos 
innumerable  advantages  for  hiding  and 
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ambuscading,  for  deceiving  and  harassing, 
for  eluding  and  misleading  their  pursuers. 

Naturally  there  would  be  certain  local- 
ities which  by  their  topography  and 
physical  contour  would  be  especially  fav- 
orable for  sally  and  retreat  in  carrying 
out  these  raids.  When,  therefore,  this 
territory  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  army 
officers  soon  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  campaigns  and  expeditions  against 


high  cliff-like  hills,  and  on  the  west  by  a 
mountain  range  running  north  and  south. 
This  mountain  range  is  pierced  by  a nar- 
row defile,  to  which  the  Mexicans  have 
given  the  name  of  Cation  Bonito,  the 
Beautiful  Cafion,  on  account  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  fascinating  beauty  of  its  high 
walls  of  solid  rock.  In  Canon  Bonito  are 
strong  perennial  springs  which  even  to 
this  day  furnish  an  abundance  of  water 
for  the  agency,  the  school,  and  for  irri- 


Fort  Defiance  tn  the  Early  Days 


the  Navahos  were  not  only  difficult  under- 
takings, but  also  next  to  futile,  so  far  as 
putting  a stop  to  the  guerilla  warfare  was 
concerned.  They  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  manner  of  checking  the  dar- 
ing raiders  was  to  establish  forts  at  ad- 
vantageous points,  with  soldiers  garrison- 
ed there  permanently. 

The  site  upon  which  now  stands  Fort 
Defiance  was  selected  as  one  of  such 
points.  There  was  here  a small  valley, 
which  was  called  by  the  Indians  Tseqot&oi, 
Green  Rock  Place,  or  Rock  Meadow. 
This  valley  is  hemmed  in  on  the  east  by 


gation.  Besides  the  Cafion  served,  as  it 
still  does,  as  a pass  to  and  from  the  Black 
Mountains,  Chin  Lee,  and  other  points 
west.  This  valley,  therefore,  was  a fav- 
orite spot  with  the  Indians  on  account  of 
its  fertility  and  the  abundance  of  water, 
and  a natural  rendezvous  for  the  raiders; 
for  not  only  did  Cafion  Bonito  gather  up 
the  trails  from  the  west  and  lead  them 
into  this  valley,  but  also  several  trails 
from  the  north  met  there. 

In  1849  Colonel  Washington,  then 
governor  of  New  Mexico,  led  an  expedi- 
tion with  his  dragoons  and  a number  of 
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Indian  allies  into  the  Navaho  country, 
penetrating  as  far  as  eight  or  ten  miles 
into  Cafion  de  Chelly,  but  was  compelled 
to  retire  without  accomplishing  anything. 
On  their  return  march  the  troops  passed 
through  Cafion  Bonito,  and  the  advantage 
of  having  a garrisoned  fort  at  that  point 
was  recognized.  Accordingly,  a short 
time  after  that,  Major  Backus  built  Fort 
Defiance.  A large  square  some  200  by 


300  yards,  in  the  centre  of  the  small  val- 
ley, was  selected  as  a parade  ground,  and 
around  this  square  the  quarters  of  the 
officers  and  men  were  built.  Some  of 
the  buildings  were  of  adobe  and  others  of 
pine  logs.  The  officers’  quarters  were  on 
the  north  side  and  fronted  upon  the  pla- 
za. While  the  fort  was  being  built,  the 
Navahos,  seeing  that  one  of  their  vantage 
points  was  being  wrested  from  them,  tried 
with  all  the  means  and  ways  at  their  com- 
mand to  hinder  its  completion.  But  the 
fort  was  completed  in  defiance  of  all  the 


Indians  could  do,  and  was  in  consequence 
called  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  garrisoned 
with  three  companies,  one  of  light  artil- 
lery and  two  of  infantry,  and  was  equip- 
ped with  a battery  of  six-pounders  and 
six  mountain  howitzers.  Major  Backus 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  fort,  and 
H.  L.  Dodge  was  appointed  the  first 
Agent  of  the  Navahos,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1857,  when  he 


was  killed  by  the  Mogollon  Apaches. 

The  presence  of  the  fort  and  of  the 
troops  was  not  without  some  restraining 
effect  upon  the  Navahos,  but  only  by  a 
portion  of  the  tribe  were  depredations  sus- 
pended. They  made  treaty  upon  treaty, 
only  to  break  them  whenever  fancy  suited, 
or  whenever  the  soldiers  had  retired  and 
new  advantages  were  in  sight.  Pretty 
soon  the  restraint  which  the  fort  and  its 
garrison  placed  upon  “the  Pirates  of  the 
Desert”  became  irksome,  and  the  inbred 
instincts  for  strenuous  appropriation  of 
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Fort  Defiance  of  To-day 


alien  property  began  to  assert  themselves. 
Throwing  all  promises  and  treaties  to  the 
wind,  the  Navahos  began  to  annoy,  worry, 
and  harass  the  soldiers  whenever  they 
could. 

Things  came  to  a head  when,  in  1858, 
a negro  servant  was  killed  at  Fort  Defi- 
ance by  a prominent  Navaho.  The  mur- 
derer tried  to  excuse  or  justify  his  deed 
by  saying  that  he  had  had  trouble  with 
his  wife,  and  that  the  customs  of  his  peo- 
ple required  that  someone  must  die  on 
that  account.  The  military  authorities 
determined  to  compel  the  Indians  to  sur- 
render the  murderer,  and  in  August  of 
the  same  year  the  new  commander  of  the 
post,  Colonel  D.  S.  Miles,  commenced  a 
campaign  in  which  several  engagements 
took  place.  Some  of  the  fights  of  this 
campaign  occured  at  <>jo  del  Oso,  Bear 


Spring,  (probably  Fort  Wingate,  which 
is  called  by  the  Navahos  Shash  Bitqo , 
Bear  Spring),  in  Cafion  de  Chelly,  at 
Canon  Bonito,  and  at  Laguna  Chusca 
near  Fort  Defiance  (perhaps  at  the  lake 
between  Fort  Defiance  and  St.  Michaels). 
The  result  of  this  campaign:  about  50  In- 
dians and  7 or  8 soldiers  killed;  Captain 
McLane  seriously  wounded;  the  Indians 
lost  a great  deal  of  live  stock,  and  in  De- 
cember were  suing  for  peace  and  ready 
to  make  another  treaty.  The  murderer 
never  was  surrendered. 

Despite  the  reverses  suffered  by  the 
Navahos  in  this  campaign  the  spirit  of 
unrest  had  taken  possession  of  them  to 
such  a degree  that  they,  in  1860,  boldly 
attacked  Fort  Defiance  itself.  This  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  30th  day  of  April, 
during  the  night,  or  rather  about  four 
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o’clock  in  the  morning,  shortly  before' 
daybreak.  The  attack  was  planned  and 
carried  out  with  considerable'  strategic 
skill,  being  simultaneous  from  three  sides. 
One  party  occupied  the  high  cl i If -like 
hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  fort  where 
they  were  within  short  tiring  distance  and 
could  overlook  the  post.  Another  party 
took  possession  of  the  ravine  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  grounds,  formed 
by  the  outflow  of  Canon  Bonito,  where 
the  corrals  and  magazines  were  located. 
The  third  party  approached  from  the  west 
and  northwest,  screening  themselves  be- 
hind the  garden  fences,  wood -piles,  and 
the  rear  of  the  sutlers  store.  At  all 
thret*  of  these  points  of  attack  the  Indians 
were  enabled  to  approach  in  the  darkness 
undiscovered. 

The  attack  was  begun  by  firing  at  the 
sentinel  near  the  ravine,  and  immediately 
the  small  valley  rang  with  the  war-whoops 


from  thousand  savage  throats.  Amid 
brisk  firing  on  both  sides  a hard  tight  w*as 
kept  up  for  two  hours.  The  garrison  at 
this  time  was  about  half  as  strong  as  usual 
and  it  seems  the  Navahos  were  w’ell  aware 
of  this;  for  their  attack  grew  bolder,  bet- 
ter planned  and  executed  as  the  tight  con- 
tinued, and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the 
command  being  on  the  alert  and  prepar- 
ed. The  Indians  were  finally  driven  off. 
One  soldier  was  killed,  shot  with  an  arrow 
through  the  heart,  and  several  others 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  must 
have  been  considerable,  as  traces  of  blood 
were  discovered  about  the  w ood -piles,  on 
the  crest  of  the  high  rocks  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  post,  and  in  several  other 
places.  Besides,  the  Indians,  w'hen  re- 
treating, left  two  of  their  slain  on  the 
ground,  which  is  never  done  if  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  avoided.  Among  the  slain  was 
a wealthy  chief  of  Canon  de  Chelly. 
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Plaut  and  Fountain 


never  to  be  abandoned  until  a lasting' 
peace  is  beaten  into  these  Indians,  who 
already  believe  that  we  are  afraid  of  them 
judging,  doubtless,  of  our  inaction  in  not 
assuming  the  offensive.  At  each  return 
of  planting  or  green  corn  season,  they  ap- 
pear peaceable,  but  their  peace  will  end 
unless  they  be  well  chastised.” 

This  attack  of  the  Navahos  on  Fort 


Mexico,  nearly  300  citizens  had  been 
killed  by  the  Indians;  in  the  San  Juan 
district  alone  40  Americans  and  15  Mex- 
icans had  been  murdered.  The  authorities 
at  Washington,  at  last  recognizing  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  ordered  an  ac- 
tive campaign,  which  was  made  by  Col. 
Canby  during  the  winter  of  1860-1861. 
Not  much  was  accomplished  by  this  cam- 


Captain  Shepherd,  who  was  then  the 
commanding  officer  at  the  Fort,  and  who 
in  his  report  has  given  a very  graphic 
description  of  this  night  attack,  remarks: 
“ I shall  not  fail  at  all  times  to  have  a 
better  system  of  defense  than  was  thought 
necessary  before  this  attack;  but  anyone 
who  has  ever  been  here  would  know  how 
deficient  the  place  is  for  defense,  except 
by  considerable  force.  The  post  ought 


Defiance  is  the  only  instance  where,  since 
the  American  occupation,  hostile  Indians 
attacked  a strongly  garrisoned  post.  Al- 
though driven  off  in  this  instance  the  Na- 
vahos remained  on  the  warpath  and  carried 
on  their  depredations  in  the  border  set- 
tlements, even  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque.  During 
the  years  1859  and  1860,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Indian  Agent  for  New 
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paign  beside  the  destruction  of  large  num- 
bers of  cattle  and  sheep  belonging  to  the 
Indians,  which  caused  them  to  sue  for 
peace.  An  armistice  of  twelve  months 
was  agreed  upon,  and  in  July,  1861,  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  Navaho 
country,  except  two  companies  of  mount- 
ed riflemen  at  Fort  Fauntleroy. 

In  the  following  year,  1862,  the  Nav- 
ahos  were  again  raiding  the  country  in 
every  direction.  Fort  Wingate  was  then 
established  and  garrisoned  with  troops, 
which  moved  the  Indians  in  December  to 
send  in  one  of  their  periodical  petitions 
for  peace.  During  this  year  Brigadier 
General  James  H.  Carle  ton  succeeded 
Colonel  Canby,  and  during  the  ensuing 
four  years  conducted  very  vigorous  mil- 
itary operations  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona. He  told  the  Navahos  if  they 
wished  for  peace,  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  go  home,  abstain  from  robbing,  mur- 
dering, and  raiding,  and  attend  to  their 
own  affairs.  If  they  continued  their  mar- 
auding, they  would,  as  sure  as  the  sun 
rises,  have  a war  on  their  hands  which 
they  might  not  soon  forget.  No  more 
treaties  would  be  made,  and  no  terms  ac- 
cepted except  unconditional  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

He  gave  them  until  July  20,  1862,  to 
consider  his  words  and  make  up  their 
minds.  But  the  Navahos  said  they  had 
heard  44  big  talk”  before,  and  knew  what 
to  think  of  it;  they  scouted  the  General’s 
warning,  and  the  raids  and  depredations 
continued.  When  the  date,  which  had 
been  set,  was  up,  the  General  organized 
a strong  force  for  an  expedition  against 
the  Navahos,  which  he  placed  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Christopher  Carson,  bet- 


ter known  as  Kit  Carson.  After  some 
preliminary  operations,  Carson  led  his 
troops  into  the  heart  of  the  Navaho  coun- 
try in  the  beginning  of  1863.  He  passed 
through  Cafion  de  Chelly  and  by  destroy- 
ing crops  and  fruit  trees,  by  capturing 
or  killing  herds  of  sheep,  goats  and  cattle, 
and  by  vigorous  fighting,  he  compelled 
them  to  come  in  and  surrender,  so  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Navaho 
wars  were  practically  ended  and  more 
than  7,000  of  the  tribe  were  living  as 
prisoners  of  war  at  Bosque  Redondo,  a 
reservation  in  the  Pecos  Valley  in  south- 
ern New  Mexico. 

In  1867,  during  the  administration  of 
General  Grant,  and  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress, an  Indian  peace  commission  was 
organized  to  consider  the  causes  of  war, 
and  to  present  some  plan  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians.  On  the  first  day.  of 
June,  1868,  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  and 
Colonel  Tappan  of  this  commission,  sign- 
ed a treaty  with  the  Navahos  at  Fort 
Sumner,  on  the  Bosque  Redondo,  by 
which  they  should  be  returned  to  their 
country,  while  the  Government  would 
help  them  in  various  ways  to  begin  and 
live  a peaceful,  civilized,  and  industrious 
life.  The  Navahos  returned  with  joy  to 
the  country  of  their  fathers  and  resumed 
their  pastoral  and  nomadic  life.  But 
they  did  not  forget  the  promises  made  to 
General  Sherman;  they  henceforth  lived 
in  peace,  attended  to  their  own  affairs, 
took  to  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  and 
developed  their  native  industries:  blanket 
weaving  and  silversmithing. 

Since  then  the  Government  has  had  very 
little  trouble  with  them,  so  that  the  mili- 
tary posts  in  their  country  became  Super- 
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fluous  and  were  converted  into  agencies 
and  schools  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  erstwhile  raiders.  Fort  Defi- 
ance was  one  of  the  posts  to  undergo  this 
change.  At  present  Fort  Defiance  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  peaceful  place.  The 
first  part  of  its  name  alone  reminds  one 
of  what  it  used  to  be.  One  often  sees 


the  men’s  barracks  by  neat  and  handsome 
cottages  for  superintendent  and  school 
employees.  A spacious  commissary  and 
a large  barn  have  taken  the  place  of  sut- 
ler's store  and  corral.  Instead  of  the 
measured  tramp  of  the  troops,  are  now 
heard  the  footsteps  of  260  and  more  hap- 
py and  smiling  children,  who  are  being 


large  crowds  of  Xavahos  at  Fort  Defiance, 
but  they  are  no  longer  on  the  warpath; 
smiling  they  shake  hands  with  the  Ameri- 
can, calling  him  their  friend  and  brother. 
The  parade  ground  is  converted  into  a 
beautiful  plaza,  covered  with  grass,  stud- 
ded with  cottonwood  trees,  a sparkling 
fountain  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  beds 
of  color-glowing  flowers.  One  of  the 
old  adobe  buildings  is  still  standing  as  a 
reminder  of  the  past;  the  officers’  quar- 
ters are  replaced  by  large,  commodious, 
and  well  equipped  school  buildings,  and 


instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  in  the 
ways  of  the  white  man,  and  who  have  for- 
gotten or  know  nothing  of  the  wild  ways 
and  deeds  of  their  grandfathers.  The 
places  of  the  military  commander  and  his 
officers  have  been  taken  by  a kind,  affable 
superintendent  and  a force  of  friendly 
school  employees.  The  sound  of  the  bugle 
is  still  heard  in  the  morning,  at  bed  time, 
and  several  times  during  the  day,  but  it 
has  lost  its  martial  ring,  and  reminds 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  time  for  rising, 
retiring,  taking  of  meals,  or  other  duties. 
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ON  the  20th  of  December,  1902^, 
the  Hon.  W.  A.  Jones,  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  issued 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  religious 
instruction  in  Government  Indian  schools, 
but  these  rules  and  regulations  did  not 
apply  to  schools  where  all  the  pupils  were 
pagans.  Nevertheless  we  obtained  per- 
mission to  give  such  instruction  twice  a 
week,  but  this  instruction  had  to  be 
strictly  undenominational  or  non-sectari- 
an. Later  every  alternate  Sunday  even- 
ing was  added  to  this  for  Sunday  school 
and  Bible  class.  Still  later  we  were  al- 
lowed to  say  Mass  once  a month  at  Fort 
Defiance  for  the  Catholic  employees  who 
very  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  as- 
sisting at  Mass,  since  St.  Michaels,  the 
nearest  place,  was  eight  miles  distant. 
For  eight  years  we  gave  this  non-secta- 
rian instruction  with  the  result  that  the 
children  became  acquainted  with  the  main 
facts  and  events  of  the  Bible  and  with  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity. 

Brighter  hopes  began  to  dawn  when 
on  March  12,  1910,  the  Hon.  R.  G. 
Valentine,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, issued  new  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  pupils  in 
Government  Indian  schools,  which  em- 
bodied the  permission  to  give  denomina- 
tional instruction  to  pagan  children 
provided  their  parents  or  lawful  guard- 
ians, by  written  request,  signified  their 


desire  that  their  children  should  be 
reared  in  a certain  denomination. 

During  the  vacation  of  that  year  (1910) 
I went  horse-back  through  the  Navaho 
country  in  every  direction,  visiting  the 
Navahos  at  their  homes,  attending  their 
meetings,  feasts  and  dances,  to  obtain 
their  written  request  for  the  Catholic  in- 
struction of  their  children  at  the  Fort 
Defiance  Government  school.  In  all  I 
traveled  about  a thousand  miles  in  buggy 
and  on  horse-back  for  that  purpose  and 
obtained  the  signatures  for  198  pupils. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1911,  I was 
permitted,  at  last,  to  give  these  children 
Catholic  instruction  for  the  first  time. 
I divided  them  into  two  classes.  In  the 
lower  class  I gave  this  instruction  ex- 
clusively in  their  own  tongue,  whilst  in 
the  upper  class  I used  both,  the  Navaho 
and  the  English  language.  Every  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  evening  an  hour  had 
been  assigned  to  us  for  this  instruction, 
and  on  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of 
every  month  we  were  permitted  to  say 
Mass  in  the  new  and  spacious  Assembly 
Hall.  Not  only  the  pupils,  but  the  Cath- 
olic employees  and  the  Catholic  Indian 
traders  attended  divine  services  as  well. 
Mrs.  Edna  Wiggelsworth,  the  wife  of 
the  Government  physician,  offered  to 
teach  the  children  Catholic  hymns  and  to 
act  as  organist  on  Sundays.  I eagerly 
accepted  her  generous  offer,  and  very 
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soon  a good,  strong  Indian  choir  enhan- 
ced our  Sunday  services. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  (1911) 
the  Rev.  Egbert  Fischer,  O.  F.  M. , was 
transferred  to  St.  Michaels  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Fort  Defiance  Mission.  In 
regard  to  his  work  he  writes  as  follows: 
Since  September,  1911,  I have  been 


Mass  and  instruction  in  the  Assembly 
Hall. 

I gave  the  children  a small  catechism, 
and  during  every  instruction  all  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  common  and  read  the 
Our  Father,  Hail  Maiy  and  the  Apostles 
Creed  from  the  catechism.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Char- 


RutU 


Deiba 


giving  Catholic  instruction  at  the  Fort 
Defiance  Government  school  every  Tues- 
day evening  from  half  past  six  till  eight 
o’clock.  I divided  the  170  pupils,  from 
7 to  19  years  old,  into  two  classes,  the 
older  ones  forming  the  upper,  and  the 
younger  ones  forming  the  lower  class. 
Every  first  and  third  Sunday  of  each 
month  all  these  pupils  attended  Holy 


ity,  an  Act  of  Contrition  and  the  Six 
Necessary  Points  of  Belief  were  added. 
The  Ten  Commandments,  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  the  Two  Commandments  of 
Love,  the  Eight  Beatitudes,  the  Seven 
Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Four 
Last  Things  followed.  All  of  this  was 
recited  at  every  instruction.  By  Christ- 
mas the  brighter  pupils  had  committed 
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it  to  memory.  The  only  expression  the 
children  could  not  well  master  was  the 
name  “Pontius  Pilate It  wras  rather 
edifying  to  see  the  small  pupils  go  to 
their  teachers  and  tell  them:  I know  my 
prayers,  please  hear  me  recite  them. 
This  happened  more  frequently  after  I 
had  promised  a small  prayerbook  to  those 
who  could  recite  the  Ten  Commandments 
or  the  Apostles  Creed  publicly  before 
the  whole  class.  When  1 had  given 
every  older  pupil  a catechism  “for 
keeps”,  the  catechumens  could  be  seen 


everywhere  with  their  prayerbook  or 
catechism  in  their  hand  and  reading  them 
diligently.  After  Christmas  I began  ex- 
plaining Baptism  to  them  occasionally. 
By  the  end  of  January  more  than  a 
dozen  children  had  asked  for  Baptism. 
When  told  that  they  would  have  to  learn 
a good  deal  more  before  receiving  Holy 
Baptism,  they  studied  with  redoubled 
energy  and  listened  to  the  instructions 
with  the  utmost  attention.  Desba  Bald- 
win, a bright  school  girl  of  17,  who,  in 
addition  to  her  class  work,  had  been  maid 
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to  the  Government  physician,  Dr.  Wig- 
gels  worth,  for  seven  years,  was  the  first 
to  receive  Holy  Baptism,  on  the  25th  of 
February.  Though  we  take  our  meals 
at  the  Doctor’s  whenever  we  are  at  Fort 
Defiance  and  are  “ at  home  ” at  his  resi- 
dence, this  w’as  not  the  cause  of  her 
receiving  Baptism  first.  It  was  rather 
occasioned  through  a relative  of  Mrs. 
Wigglesworth,  a devout  convert,  since 
called  to  her  reward.  For  hours  at  a 
time  the  two  would  be  together,  studying 
their  catechism.  It  was  the  Doctor,  a 
non-Catholic,  who  informed  me  of  this. 
Since  Desba  was  well  instructed  and  ea- 
ger to  receive  Baptism,  1 did  not  deem  it 
right  to  postpone  it  any  longer.  The 
Sisters  offered  to  keep  both  girls  for 
several  days  at  their  Mission  school  at 
St.  Michaels.  They  came  to  our  school, 
and  the  day  of  Baptism  was  at  the  same 
time  the  day  of  her  first  Holy  Commu- 
nion for  Desba,  who  received  the  name  of 
Mary  Agnes  in  Baptism.  When  she  re- 
turned to  the  Government  school  after 
Baptism,  having  suffered  no  harm,  ap- 
parently cheerful  and  happy,  her  example 
exerted  quite  an  influence  wTith  her 
school  mates. 

On  the  26th  of  April  twenty- two  pu- 
pils who  had  asked  for  Baptism  accompa- 
nied me  to  St.  Michaels  school,  where 
they  were  the  guests  of  the  good  Sisters 
from  Friday  morning  till  the  following 
Sunday  afternoon.  Friday  and  Saturday 
were  taken  up  with  religious  instructions 
and  pious  exercises  in  preparation  for 
Sunday  morning.  The  beautiful  school 
chapel  was  especially  attractive  to  the 
children.  They  made  their  genuflections 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  with  much 


devotion,  and  when  each  child  received  a 
rosary,  they  eagerly  awaited  the  time 
when  they  would  offer  up  in  common 
their  first  rosary  to  the  ever  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. They  love  their  rosary  so  well  that 
all  the  girls,  and  even  the  boys,  wear 
them  around  their  necks  so  that  our  neo- 
phytes can  be  recognized  at  first  glance 
by  their  rosaries. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  we  paid  our 
Mission  a visit,  passed  through  the  gate 
and  entered  the  chapel.  Did  it  not  seem 
as  though  a new  congregation  were  led  to 
the  church?  In  the  chapel  we  prayed 
the  Apostles  Creed,  the  same  which  the 
Apostles  had  taught  all  nations,  w'hich  all 
Christians  in  the  w'hole  w'orld  profess, 
which  the  newly  ordained  priest  prays  on 
the  day  of  his  ordination,  and  w hich  these 
children  were  to  pray  on  the  following 
day  before  Baptism.  Returning  to  the 
school  we  sang  some  hymns  and  rehearsed 
the  program  for  the  morrow'.  Then  all 
said  their  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel 
and  retired. 

All  ai  •ose  early  the  next  morning.  A 
little  after  nine  o’clock  the  guests  from 
Fort  Defiance,  Mr.  Peter  Paquette,  the 
Superintendent,  a number  of  teachers  and 
employees,  and  sixty  pupils,  arrived  at 
the  school.  A little  before  ten  o’clock 
the  ceremonies  of  Baptism  were  begun. 
The  boys  were  dressed  in  blue  uniforms; 
the  girls  in  white.  The  first  ceremonies 
took  place  near  the  door  of  the  chapel. 
Reciting  the  Apostles  Creed  all  marched 
with  a firm  step  towards  the  high  altar  to 
the  baptismal  font.  To  the  question: 
“ Wilt  thou  be  baptized  they  answer- 
ed firmly:  fcfc  I will  . After  Baptism  the 
girls  received  a veil  and  all  received 
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burning  candles.  The  newly  baptized 
children  then  left  the  chapel  and  went  to 
the  parlors  of  the  school,  where  the  Sis- 
ters placed  the  veils  and  wreaths  on  the 
heads  of  the  girls  and  where  all  received 
their  badges  and  medals.  I vested  for 
Mass  and  conducted  the  neophytes,  carry- 
ing blessed  candles,  in  procession  back  to 
the  chapel.  Contrasting  with  the  solemn 
stillness  during  Baptism,  the  organ  now 


tion  drew  near.  In  spite  of  the  large 
number  of  people  in  the  chapel,  a solemn 
stillness  prevailed,  interrupted  only  by 
the  sound  of  the  tiny  altar  bell.  Now  a 
clear  voice  intoned  : “ Act  of  Faith  w . 
In  a subdued  but  tirm  voice  all  joined  and 
recited  slowly  and  distinctly  the  different 
acts  of  prayer.  After  the  acts  of  Adora- 
tion and  Desire  all  the  neophytes  sang  the 
hymn  : “ O Lord,  I am  not  worthy,  that 


VUittng  Ftr»t  Comma  titeaiiU  at  Si.  Michael  a, 


played  festive  airs.  They  were  pure 
souls,  going  to  meet  their  bride-groom, 
Jesus  Christ,  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  the  Son  of  God  was  to  enter  in 
Holy  Communion.  The  burning  candles, 
symbols  of  the  Three  Theolgical  Virtues, 
infused  into  their  hearts,  were  taken 
from  them  and  placed  on  the  side  altar. 
Then  low  Mass  began,  offered  up  for  the 
neophytes.  Since  the  Church  celebrated 
on  this  day  the  feast  of  the  Patronage  of 
St.  Joseph,  the  first  hymn  was  sung  in 
his  honor.  A short  sermon  followed,  then 
a hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Consecra- 


Thou  shouldst  come  to  me,  but  speak  the 
word  of  comfort,  my  spirit  healed  shall 
be.  01  still  my  heart's  desire,  Thou 
bridegroom  of  my  soul,  prepare  me  to 
receive  Thee,  my  Lord,  my  God,  my 
all  ” . 

Impressive  moments,  which  none  of 
those  present  will  ever  forget!  After  this 
Act  of  Humility  all  approached  the  Table 
of  the  Lord,  whilst  the  choir  sang  a hymn 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  Having  received  the 
Bread  of  Angels,  they  made  their  thanks- 
giving in  common. 

After  Mass  all  received  the  scapular 
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and  recited  the  Act  of  Consecration  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Benediction  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  Te  Deum  brought 
this  grand  celebration  to  a fitting  close. 

In  the  afternoon  they  all  returned  to 
the  Fort  Defiance  school.  Thereby  a 
new  Christian  Congregation  entered  the 
“ Fort.”  Apparent  contentedness  and 
quiet  happiness  accompanied  them. 

During  religious  instructions  on  the 
following  evening  I told  them  they  might 


go  to  Confession  and  Holy  Communion 
the  following  morning.  I was  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  them  all  receive  the  Sa- 
craments the  following  morning;  also  on 
the  following  Friday.  As  usual,  Mass 
was  celebrated  at  Fort  Defiance  on  the 
following  Sunday  at  10  o’clock.  When 
I arrived  at  9 o’clock  19  of  the  22  First 
Commnnicants  were  still  fasting  to  re- 
ceive Holy  Communion  during  this  late 
Mass.  Thus  it  has  been  ever  since.  Most 
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A Class  of  First  Communicants. 


of  them  receive  Holy  Communion  several 
times  a week. 

Beginning  of  June  45  boys  were  to  go 
to  Kansas  for  three  months  to  work  in 
the  beet  fields.  On  the  28th  of  May,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  an  entertainment  was 
given  in  their  honor.  I had  to  shorten 
my  instruction  on  that  account;  but  the 
boys  and  girls  missed  the  beginning  of 
the  entertainment  and  went  to  Confession 
first.  The  next  morning  all  were  at 
Mass  and  received  Holy  Communion. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  children  had  a 
picnic  in  Cafion  Bonito.  They  returned 
to  the  school  rather  tired  but,  neverthe- 
less, they  went  to  Confession  that  evening 
and  to  Holy  Communion  next  morning. 

Since  the  ice  was  broken  more  children 
of  the  Fort  Defiance  school  asked  for 
Baptism — 24  boys  and  14  girls.  They 
came  to  our  Mission  school  the  same  way 
as  the  first  ones,  and  on  May  19th  were 
baptized  and  received  their  First  Holy 
Communion.  As  fourteen  pupils  of  our 
Mission  school  were  baptized  on  this  same 
day,  and  twenty  made  their  First  Holy 
Communion,  our  First  Communicants 


numbered  58  for  that  day.  The  22 
who  had  been  received  into  the 
Church  on  April  28th  were  also  pre- 
sent and  went  to  Holy  Communion. 
Two  of  these  boys  walked,  still  fast- 
ing, from  Fort  Defiance  to  Saint 
Michaels,  eight  miles,  since  there 
had  been  no  room  for  them  on  the 
wagon.  These  38  were  soon  follow- 
ed by  20  more  boys  and  seven  more 
girls  from  Fort  Defiance  who  were 
baptized  and  received  their  First 
Holy  Communion  on  June  9th. 

The  middle  of  June  our  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop,  H.  Granjon,  D.  D.,  of  Tucson, 
Arizona,  came  for  the  first  time  to  admi- 
nister the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  tor 
our  Navaho  converts. 

At  nine  o’clock,  on  the  10th,  we  drove 
with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  in  an  automo- 
bile, which  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Chas.  L. 
Day,  had  placed  at  our  disposal,  to  Fort 
Defiance.  Some  of  the  Sisters,  the  altar 
boys  and  some  pupils  from  our  Mission 
school  had  started  already  for  Fort  Defi- 
ance. We  arrived  at  ten  o'clock.  I had 
said  early  Mass  there  and  had  administer- 
ed Holy  Baptism  to  six  Navahos,  when 
His  Lordship  arrived.  A little  after  ten 
o’clock  the  solemn  levitical  High  Mass  be- 
gan in  the  Assembly  Hall,  during  which 
these  six  received  their  First  Holy  Com- 
munion. Assisted  by  Fathers  Anselm 
and  Leopold  as  deacon  and  subdeacon,  I 
celebrated  the  High  Mass,  while  Father 
Berard  assisted  at  the  side  of  His  Lord- 
ship  in  the  44  sanctuary.”  The  Sisters 
from  our  Mission  school  constituted  the 
choir.  After  High  Mass  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  delivered  a good,  practical  sermon 
and  then  administered  Confirmation  to  89 
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Indians.  All  of  them  had  received  Bap- 
tism and  Holy  Communion  a short  time 
before.  It  was  a celebration  the  like  of 
which,  in  all  its  attending  circumstances, 
seldom  occurs,  and  could  hardly  be  ex- 


pupil of  our  Mission  school,  did  the  same 
at  St.  Michaels  in  the  name  of  our  Mission 
pupils.  Mr.  Peter  Paquette,  Superinten- 
dent at  Fort  Defiance,  served  for  us  and 
the  Catholic  employees  a sumptuous  din- 


pected  to  occur  in  a Government  Indian 
school.  After  Confirmation  Isabella  Di- 
nechilli,  12  years  old,  whose  home  is  at 
Chin  Lee,  presented  to  His  Lordship  a 
fine  Navaho  blanket,  woven  by  herself. 
In  the  afternoon  Helen  Jishi,  a former 


ner  in  his  own  house  and  entertained  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  in  his  own  mother  tongue 
— in  French.  His  Lordship  found  it 
rather  peculiar  that  he  had  to  come  upon 
an  Indian  Reservation  to  find  someone 
with  whom  to  converse  in  his  mother 
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Deum. 

When  the  pu-  Isabella  Dinechllll  and  Helen  Jtlhl. 

pils  returned  to 


school  the  following  September,  their 
cheerfulness  and  happiness  attracted  spe- 
cial notice.  Gladly  did  they  come  to  the 
Catholic  instruction,  and  the  attention 
they  gave  the  Word  of  God  showed  clear- 
ly that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  in  them. 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  most  of  them 
go  to  Confession  and  on  the  following 
morning  all  who  can  get  off  come  to  Mass 
and  receive  Holy  Communion.  It  was 
only  natural  that  their  good  example 
should  have  a salutary  influence  upon  the 
others  and,  in  consequence,  that  other  pu- 
pils soon  expressed  a desire  for  Baptism. 
They  soon  numbered  24, — 17  boys  and  7 
girls.  The  27th  of  October  was  deter- 


mined upon  as  the  day  for  their  Baptism. 
To  enhance  the  celebration  all  those  who 
had  been  baptized  were  invited  to  Saint 
Michaels  as  well,  where  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  receive  the  Sacraments. 
It  speaks  well  for  their  zeal  and  their 
spirit  of  sacrifice  that  most  of  them  were 
astir  at  4 o’clock  in  the  morning.  All 
wished  to  receive  Holy  Communion,  and 
at  eight  o’clock  they  arrived  at  St.  Mi- 
chaels after  a drive  of  eight  miles.  They 
soon  entered  the  chapel,  and  whilst  Fathers 
Anselm  and  Edward  administered  Bap- 
tism to  the  24  pupils,  the  others  went  to 
Confession. 

A little  after  ten  o’clock  the  solemn 


tongue.  After 
dinner  we  returned 
to  our  St.  Micha- 
els Mission  where 
His  Lordship,  af- 
ter a splendid  ad- 
dress, administer- 
ed the  sacrament 
of  Confirmation  to 
151  Navahos.  Im- 
mediately preced- 
i n g Confirmation 
we  had  several 
Baptisms  and 
heard  the  Confes- 
sions of  those  who 
had  arrived  during 
the  day.  The  ce- 
lebration ended 
with  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sa- 
crament and  Te 
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Grant  Baioo.  Howard  and  Dlidesb&h. 


High  Mass  began.  When  the  children  on 
the  day  of  their  Confirmation  witnessed  a 
levitical  High  Mass  for  the  first  time,  they 
were  impressed  so  much  that  some  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
should  remain  among  us,  imagining  that 
such  a celebration  could  only  take  place 
in  his  presence.  This  celebration,  there- 
for, was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  them. 
120  children  received  Holy  Communion 
during  this  Mass — among  them  24  who 
had  just  been  baptized  and  who  received 
their  First  Holy  Communion.  All  com- 
municants of  our  own  Mission  school  had  . 
received  Holy  Communion  during  early 


Mass.  A day  of  joy  for  the  heart  of  ev- 
ery priest,  making  him  oblivious  of  all 
hardships  and  sacrifices  endured.  After 
Mass  the  24  received  the  scapular;  Bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  conclud- 
ed the  celebration. 

During  the  month  of  November  0 boys 
and  5 girls  asked  for  baptism.  Since  the 
feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  fell 
upon  a Sunday,  this  day  was  decided  upon 
as  their  day  of  Baptism  and  First  Holy 
Communion.  As  on  previous  occasions 
these  children  came  to  St.  Michaels  for 
their  more  immediate  preparation. 

On  the  Tth  of  December  I rode  in  the 
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afternoon  to  Fort  Defiance  to  give  the 
other  children  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
Confession,  Since  it  was  very  cold,  I 
dissuaded  the  children  from  driving  to  St. 
Michaels  fasting.  Still,  one  boy,  Andrew 
Tracey,  brought  this  sacrifice.  On  the 
following  morning  all  attended  Mass  and 
received  Holy  Communion  at  six  o’clock. 
After  breakfast  the  older  children,  about 
60  of  them,  accompanied  me  to  St.  Mi- 
chaels. We  had  a joyous  drive.  At  first 
the  sunshine  was  bright  and  clear,  but 
soon  the  sky  began  to  cloud.  Hymns  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  rang  over  hill  and 
dale;  at  times  the  boys  would  intone  a 
church  hymn,  at  times  the  girls;  but  se- 
veral times  their  beloved  Navaho  Yeibi- 
chai  aii*s  would  ring  out,  when  all  would 
join  in  with  much  vim  and  vigor.  After 
a drive  of  two  hours,  shortened  by  song 
and  animated  conversation,  we  arrived  at 
St.  Michaels. 

As  soon  as  our  Rev.  Father  Superior 
had  baptized  the  children,  he  began  the 
solemn  levitical  High  Mass.  The  feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  formed  the 
subject  of  the  sermon,  and  many  allusions 
were  made  which  left  their  salutary  im- 
pression upon  the  children.  The  colors 
of  Mary  were  appropriately  represented, 
the  girls  being  dressed  in  white,  and  the 
boy9  in  blue  uniforms.  Comparable  to 
the  twelve  stars  in  the  crown  of  the  Im- 
maculate Mother  were  the  twelve  pure 
hearts  that  were  to  receive  Mary’s  Son 
into  their  bosom.  The  sermon  concluded 
with  the  wish  that  the  white  silver  and 
the  turquoise  of  azure  blue,  highly  ap- 
preciated ornaments  of  the  Navahos, 
should  always  remind  them  that  they  had 
consecrated  themselves  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 


gin. During  Holy  Mass  and  especially 
during  the  distribution  of  Holy  Commu- 
nion their  devout  attention  was  apparent 
to  all,  and  I am  sure  these  children,  so 
susceptible  to  religious  impressions,  will 
never  forget  the  hallowed  hours  they 
spent  in  the  chapel  at  St.  Michaels. 

After  Mass  the  First  Communicants 
received  the  scapular  and  recited  the  Act 
of  Consecration  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Benediction  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
followed.  After  dinner  it  began  to  snow 
and  we  started  for  Fort  Defiance.  The 
big  snowflakes  seemed  to  enliven  our 
trip.  Some  of  the  boys  had  secured  sad- 
dle horses,  two  riding  the  same  pony.  I 
had  lent  my  own  saddle  horse  to  Andrew 
Tracey,  the  boy  who  had  come  to  Saint 
Michaels  fasting  and  who  had  been  the 
very  first  among  the  boys  to  ask  for  Bap- 
tism. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  John  Watch- 
man, 22  years  old,  who  had  been  baptiz- 
ed on  the  16th  of  June,  asked  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Emma  Catherine  Atsidilchi,  18 
years  old,  who  had  been  baptized  among 
the  first  ones  during  April  of  the  previous 
year.  Though  she  was  still  attending 
school  at  Fort  Defiance,  Mr.  P.  Paquette 
had  given  his  consent  to  the  marriage  be- 
fore graduation.  Our  Rev.  Father  Su- 
perior readily  granted  the  permission  for 
a grand  celebration,  since  this  was  to  be 
the  first  Catholic  marriage  between  any  of 
my  Fort  Defiance  neophytes.  They  were 
married  middle  of  January.  The  marri- 
age was  an  “event”  for  Fort  Defiance. 
Catholics,  Non-Catholics  and  heathens  at- 
tended. At  ten  o’clock  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  walked  modestly  through  the 
aisle  of  the  crowded  hall  to  the  altar. 
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John  Watchman  and  Bride. 

The  bride  was  wearing  the  same  white 
dress  she  had  worn  at  her  Baptism  and 
First  Holy  Communion. 

During  the  instruction  of  the  foregoing 
week  I had  explained  to  the  children  the 
wedding  ceremonies  which  they  now  saw 
performed  before  them.  With  bated 
breath  the  assemblage  listened  to  the  words 
which  were  to  bind  the  bridal  pair  for  life. 
Our  Mission  school  was  represented  as 
well,  four  Sisters  and  18  pupils  having 


come  to  form  the 
choir.  After  High 
Mass,  offered  up  for 
the  bridal  couple,  I 
had  a sermon  on  the 
sanctity  of  Matrimo- 
ny. The  hushed  si- 
lence clearly  indicat- 
ed that  all  those 
present  were  visibly 
moved. 

During  the  ban- 
quet, given  by  Mr.  P. 
Paquette,  Superin- 
tendent, to  which  all 
the  53  Government 
employees  had  been 
invited,  such  a so- 
lemn mood  prevailed 
as  we  may  imagine 
to  have  reigned  at 
the  wedding  at  Cana. 

I confess  to  never 
having  witnessed  a 
more  beauti  ful,  a 
more  Christian  cele- 
bration. In  very 
truth,  to  such  a wed- 
ding Christ  wishes  to 
be  invited,  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  gladly  accompanies 
Him.  This  edifying  marriage  ceremony 
cannot  but  bring  salutary  results  for,  un- 
doubtedly, each  one  must  have  had  the 
desire  to  enter  upon  the  state  of  Matri- 
mony in  such  a solemn  way,  at  the  altar 
of  God,  and  with  the  blessing  of  his  Ho- 
ly Church. 

The  next  day  set  aside  for  Baptism  was 
the  feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  -Joseph; 
very  appropriately,  since  on  the  same 
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feast  of  the  previous  year  the  first  band 
from  Fort  Defiance  school  had  been  bap- 
tized and  since  on  this  day  practically  the 
last  pagans  of  my  classes  were  received 
into  the  Church.  11  boys  and  two  girls 
formed  this  last  Baptism  class.  There 
are  now  145  neophytes  at  the  Fort  Defiance 
Oovernment  school  who  entered  the 
Church  from  the  28th  of  April,  1912, 
till  the  13th  of  April,  1913.  They  are 
all  very  zealous  in  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ments; their  behavior  is  exemplary  apd 
the  good  effects  of  their  frequent  recep- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  are  obvious. 

To  give  permanence  to  these  gratify- 
ing results  and  to  obtain  even  better  re- 
sults as  time  goes  on,  we  have  decided  to 
erect  an  appropriate  chapel  at  Fort  Defi- 
ance. To  continue  to  celebrate  the  sacred 
mysteries  in  a hall  used  for  all  kinds  of 
entertainments  and  dances,  was  hardly 
proper.  To  bring  all  the  children  to  St. 
Michaels,  8 miles  distant,  for  the  various 
celebrations  of  the  Church,  was  not  feas- 
ible. Fort  Defiance  is  not  only  the  main 
Superintendency  of  the  Navaho  tribe,  but 
it  has  also  the  largest  Reservation  Indian 
school  in  the  United  States;  and  the  school 
is  being  enlarged  every  year.  More  than 
10,000  Navahos  belong  to  this  Superin- 
tendenc.v.  A chapel  was,  therefore,  not 
only  necessary  for  the  hundreds  of  pupils 
attending  this  school,  but  also  for  those 


The  new  Chapel  at  Fort  Defiance. 


who  leave  school  every  year,  since  their 
various  affairs  bring  them  oftener  to  Ft. 
Defiance  than  to  St.  Michaels.  The  illus- 
tration shows  that  the  chapel  is  nearing 
completion.  A very  considerable  list  of 
generous  donations  for  the  erection  of 
this  chapel  was  published  last  year  in  this 
magazine,  and  I devoted  considerable  time 
in  the  East  to  sermons  and  illustrated  lec- 
tures to  raise  the  necessary  money  for  this 
chapel.  In  spite  of  the  very  great  inter- 
est and  the  surprisingly  great  generosity 
shown  by  my  audiences,  the  chapel  is  not 
paid  for  altogether,  but  I hope  that  the 
list  of  generous  donors  which  is  to  be 
published  next  year,  will  close  my  chapel 
account. 
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The  Parish  and  Parochial  School 
at  Pena  Blanca. 


PENA  BLANCA  is  Spanish  for  u a 
large  white  rock,’"’  and  the  place  is 
called  from  the  hill  of  white  stone 
about  two  miles  south  of  the  town.  It 
is  one  of  those  quaint  little  Mexican  vil- 
lages still  numerous  i n New  Mexico, 
where  the  mad  rush  for  greedy  gain  and 
the  hurried  bustle  of  modern  civilization 
have  not  yet  entered  to  disturb  the  quiet, 
calm  life  of  its  poor  but  happy  and  con- 
tented people.  It  lies  about  27  miles 
west  of  Santa  F6,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
in  the  large,  fertile  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  the  Garden  of  Eden  of 
New  Mexico,  so  justly  famous  for  its  pro- 
ductiveness in  hay,  grain,  vegetables  and 
fruit. 

Towards  the  north,  in  the  distance, 
loom  the  high  mountains  enclosing  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  and  the 
Valle  Grande,  whilst  toward  the  south, 
far  above  the  horizon,  towers  majestical- 
ly the  stately  giant  Sandia,  its  lofty  head 
often  veiled  in  clouds  of  mist,  the  baro- 
meter of  the  surrounding  country.  East- 
ward are  seen  the  abrupt  ledges  of  black 
rock,  above  which  are  the  mesas  or  table- 
lands extending  in  an  almost  unbroken, 
continuous  stretch  to  Santa  F4.  West- 
ward are  the  hills  leading  to  the  Santa 
Ana  mesa  which  separates  the  Jemez  from 
the  Rio  Grande  valley. 

Viewed  from  one  of  the  neighboring 


hilltops,  Pena  Blanca  presents  a beautiful 
and  pleasing  picture  to  the  eye.  Large 
Helds  of  alfalfa  spread  out  from  the  main 
— and  only — road  that  passes  through  the 
village  down  to  the  river,  which  flows  on 
the  western  border.  Here  are  hundreds 
of  acres  of  land  as  level  as  a table  and 
carpeted  in  beautiful  green,  yielding  four 
cuts  a year.  Large  fields  of  corn  and 
wheat  lend  a touch  of  gold  to  the  setting 
of  green.  Here  and  there  are  groups  of 
houses,  not  crowding  each  other,  but  with 
plenty  of  room  for  gardens  on  the  sides 
and  in  the  rear,  and  allowing  free  access 
to  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  balmy 
zephyrs  of  the  invigorating  atmosphere. 
The  gardens  are  planted  in  vegetables, 
chiefly  beans,  cabbage,  onions  and  chili. 
The  houses  are  squat,  one  story  affairs, 
built  of  adobe — a large  brick  made  of  a 
mixture  of  mud  and  wheat  straw  and 
dried  in  the  sun — and  having  flat  mud 
roofs.  As  a rule  the  houses  contain  only 
two,  three  or  four  rooms,  although  there 
are,  exceptionally,  some  larger  ones  built 
in  the  form  of  a square,  with  a court  or 
placita  in  the  center  upon  which  all  rooms 
open.  The  houses  are  plastered  interior- 
ly and  whitewashed,  and  exteriorly  have 
a coat  of  mud  and  generally  present  a 
neat,  clean  appearance.  Large,  wide- 
spreading,  shady  cottonwoods  mark  the 
course  of  the  acequias  or  irrigating  ditch- 
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Church  and  Convent  at  Pefla  Blanca. 


es,  for  now,  the  same  as  more  than  three 
hundred  .years  ago,  farming  in  New  Me- 
xico is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by 
irrigation. 

Fine  orchards  with  good  crops  of  cher- 
# 

ries,  apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  apples, 
and  small  vineyards  of  the  mission  grapes 
are  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
houses. 

The  town  is  more  than  two  miles  long, 
extending  north  and  south,  and  through 
the  whole  of  it  the  main  road  winds  its 
serpentine  way  along  the  border  of  the 
eastern  foothills,  to  take  up  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  valuable  farm  lands.  A 
number  of  houses  are  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  road,  but  many  of  them  show  but 
little  respect  for  the  main  thoroughfare, 
shying  off  sideways  or  even  turning  their 
backs  to  it,  but  still  with  some  means  of 
entrance  and  exit  connecting  with  the 
road. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  is  the  parish 
church  built  of  adobe  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  not  manifesting  much  pretense  at 
architecture,  but  still  of  a fair  appearance, 
with  a good  shingle  roof  and  a tower 


crowned  with  the  emblem  of  our 
faith — the  cross. 

The  church  is  a little  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  near- 
ly thirty  in  width,  hasa  wooden  floor, 
pews,  a choir  loft,  a nice  main  altar 
and  two  side  altars.  Beside  the 
church  stands  the  residence  of  the 
priest,  the  convento , in  harmony  writh 
the  architecture  of  the  other  houses 
in  the  village,  one  story,  built  of 
adobe,  with  a flat  roof,  but  topped 
with  tin  instead  of  mud.  Across  the 
road  from  the  convento , in  marked 
contrast  to  the  poor,  low  dwellings  of  the 
people,  the  parochial  school  rears  its 
proud  head,  and  as  a tit  abode  for  the 
seat  of  learning  forms  a worthy  objectof 
pride  for  the  residents  of  Pena  Blanca. 

The  school  is  a large  two  story  buil- 
ding of  adobe — the  adobe  being  the  cheap- 
est, and  thanks  to  the  scarcity  of  rain, 
and  the  aridity  of  the  climate,  the  best 
building  material  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try— containing  eleven  rooms.  These 
include  three  large,  w*ell  lighted,  airy 
class  rooms,  the  dwelling  rooms  of  the 
Sisters,  and  accomodations  for  boarders. 
The  foundation  of  the  building  is  of 
stone,  three  or  four  feet  high;  the  main 
entrance  in  front  is  adorned  with  a small 
portico,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
whole;  the  mansard  roof  of  galvanized 
iron  has  four  gable  windows  opening  into 
a large,  well  ventilated  attic. 

Since  the  month  of  June,  1900,  the 
parish  of  Pena  Blanca  is  in  charge  of  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  of  the  Cincinnati  Pro- 
vince of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  people  of  Pena  Blanca  are  all  Me- 
xicans or  Spanish-Americans,  having  in 
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their  veins  a mixture  of  Spanish  and  In- 
dian blood,  in  many  cases  the  latter  pre- 
dominating. But  the  touch  of  the  Spanish 
Don  is  still  most  manifest  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  they  are  courteous  to  a marked 
degree,  kind  and  hospitable.  They  all, 
without  exception*  have  the  heritage  of 
breeding.  Their  language  would  grace  a 
court,  and  they  are  all  most  careful  not 
to  offend  in  speech.  Speech  is  currency, 
and  the  more  flowery,  the  greater  its  face 
value.  Upon  entering  a home  the  pro- 
prietor will  tell 
you  that  the  house 
is  yours,  and 
when  he  says:  Su 
aasa  de  Ud .,  Se- 
ctor, it  is  usually 
yours  for  all  the 
uses  of  an  honest 
guest,  and  to  an 
extent  that  does 
not  obtain  be- 
tween host  and 
guest  in  any  other 
part  of  our  country.  The  best  room  in 
the  house  is  for  the  stranger,  and  when 
there  is  no  best  room  and  perhaps  but  the 
one  bed,  the  stranger  is  kindly  forced  to 
make  use  of  it,  whilst  the  host  will  sleep 
on  the  floor. 

For  lack  of  educational  advantages  in 
years  gone  by  the  people  are  rather  illi- 
terate and,  possibly  because  of  their  diet 
and  the  influence  of  the  warm  climate, 
naturally  slow  and  unprogressive.  Ac- 
customed to  an  easy-going  life  they  are 
not  apt  to  exert  themselves  to  any  mark- 
ed degree,  nor  injure  their  health  by  ex- 
cessive labor.  The  postoffice  and  store 
always  has  its  motley  group  of  loungers 


basking  in  the  sun,  discussing  town  topics 
and  dissecting  the  latest  gossip  or  what- 
ever news  may  have  been  brought  in  the 
few  papers  that  reach  the  place.  A 
number  of  them  have  sheep  and  cattle 
and  a bank  account,  but  the  majority  are 
poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  hav- 
ing no  opportunity  to  lay  aside  anything 
for  a rainy  day.  Still,  every  family  has 
a piece  of  ground  wrhich  they  manage  to 
cultivate  and  thus  eke  out  a living.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  necessaries  of  life  are 

procured  at  the 
general  store  on 
credit  and  at  har- 
vest time  old  ac- 
countsare  settled. 
Others,  again, 
make  a living  by 
spending  months 
in  the  sheep 
camps. 

The  whole  com- 
munity, includ- 
ing men,  women 
and  ch’Mren,  scarcely  numbers  four  hun- 
dred souls.  They  are  all,  without  excep- 
tion, staunch  Catholics  having  inherited 
their  faith  from  their  forefathers.  Though 
few  in  number  and  poor  in  the  treasures 
of  this  world,  they  have  facilities  for 
practicing  their  religion  and  educating 
their  children  enjoyed  by  but  few  tow?ns 
of  even  ten  times  their  number.  They 
have  daily  Mass  at  the  church  with  High 
Mass,  Vespers  and  Benediction  on  Sun- 
days, and  often  special  evening  devotions 
during  the  week. 

The  school  is  in  charge  of  the  Francis- 
can Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration, 
with  headquarters  at  Lafayette,  Indiana, 


The  Parish  School  at  Pefta  llanos. 
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and  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  as  well 
as  their  devotedness  to  the  work  they 
have  undertaken,  is  plainly  shown  in  the 
success  of  their  labors.  The  children  are 
well  behaved,  regular  in  their  attendance 
at  both  school  and  church,  neatly  dressed, 
and  not  a child  among  them  above  nine 
years  that  cannot  speak,  read  and  write, 


tor  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  vil- 
lage. But  even  with  the  advent  of  the 
priest,  the  ideal  of  a true  Catholic  educa- 
tion, a parochial  school,  did  not  material- 
ize at  once.  For  many  years  there  was 
only  the  poor  excuse  of  a district  school, 
a number  of  children  attending  for  three 
months  at  most,  and  the  rest  of  the  year 


Parochial  School  Children  of  Peha  Blanca. 


both  the  English  and  Spanish  languages. 
But  it  was  not  always  thus. 

Pefia  Blanca  is  an  old  town.  The  his- 
tory of  New  Mexico  records  its  existence 
more  than  a hundred  years  ago.  But  at 
that  time  and  for  many  subsequent  years  it 
was  not  the  home  of  a resident  priest,  re- 
ceiving only  an  occasional  visit  from  the 
padre  at  Santo  Domingo,  an  Indian  pue- 
blo about  five  miles  to  the  south.  It  is 
only  twenty-five  years  or  so  that  the  pas- 


was  spent  with  the  goats  and  sheep,  or  at 
home  without  a thought  of  study  and  in 
utter  neglect  of  school  books.  Little 
good  could  be  expected,  and  little  indeed 
was  realized  from  such  a system. 

When  the  Franciscans  took  charge  of 
the  parish  they  saw  the  need  of  the  hour 
and  all  their  efforts  and  energy  were  bent 
upon  securing  good  teachers  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  opening  of  a parochial  school. 
The  first  few  years  passed  by  in  planning, 
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begging,  and  nursing  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. Finally,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1914,  the  good  Sisters  of  Lafayette,  In- 
diana, volunteered  to  migrate  to  the  land 
of  sunshine,  peace  and  adobe.  The  pro- 
spects were  not  rosy  and  the  inducements 
even  less  inviting,  still  for  the  love  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  souls  the  saintly  brides 
of  Christ  were  willing  to  undergo  any  sa- 
crifices. Large,  well  paying  fields  of 
labor  were  open  to  them  back  East;  priests 
were  applying  for  their  services  in  weal- 
thy parishes,  but  like  true  followers  of 
the  poor  and  humble  St.  Francis,  they 
preferred  to  labor  for  the  poor  and  neg- 
lected. A house,  not  unlike  its  low,  un- 
pretending neighbors,  was  hastily  fitted 
out  for  the  Sisters  by  applying  a new  coat 
of  plaster  exteriorly  to  enhance  its  beauty, 
a new  coat  of  whitewash  interiorly  to  hide 
the  dirt  and  squalor,  and  a new  layer  of 
mud  on  the  roof  to  stop  the  leakage.  A 
few  necessary  articles  of  furniture  were 
generously  donated  by  the  poor  people 
and  they  helped  to  conceal  the  vacancy 
and  bareness  of  the  building. 

A trip  of  more  than  a thousand  miles 
on  the  train  and  then  six  miles  overland 
brought  the  Sisters  to  their  new  home  at 
Pena  Blanca.  The  tiresome  drive  over 
the  barren,  sandy  road,  the  small  poverty- 
stricken  village,  the  low,  squat  houses, 
their  own  humble  residence,  scantily  fur- 
nished, absence  of  life  and  animation  on 
all  sides,  did  not  create  first  impressions 
that  were  most  favorable;  and  yet  they 
only  served  to  strengthen  the  Sisters  in 
their  resolve  and  prepare  them  for  trials 
to  come.  A visit  to  the  school  next  day 
added  a new  weight  to  draw  down  their 
buoyant  spirits.  They  found  two  build- 


ings at  their  disposal,  where  they  were  to 
establish  dispensaries  of  knowledge  for 
the  young  hopefuls  to  be  placed  in  their 
charge.  Both  of  these  buildings  were  in 
poor  condition  and  the  neglect  of  years 
had  added  to  the  squalor  of  their  appear- 
ance. One  was  situated  about  three  hun- 
dred  yards  south  of  the  Sisters’  house, 
and  the  other  a little  more  than  a mile 
north.  Both  were  small  adobe  affairs  of 
one  room,  containing  a few  old  benches 
and  a rickety  table  that  served  as  a teach- 
er’s desk.  These  rooms  were  frequently 
hired  out  for  dances,  the  proceeds  going 
to  swell  the  district  school  fund,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  the  night’s  revelry  the 
floors  were  covered  with  a crust  of  dirt, 
a number  of  windows  broken  and  the 
walls  robbed  of  most  of  the  whitewash. 
Still  the  people  were  overjoyed  at  having 
the  Sisters  with  them  and  most  willing  to 
help  them  as  best  they  could.  The  rooms 
were  scrubbed,  new  whitewash  brighten- 
ed the  walls  and  new  glass  framed  the 
windows.  A buggy  or  wagon  was  at  the 
door  of  the  Sisters’  house  every  morning 
to  take  one  of  them  to  the  upper  school. 

Thus  the  regime  of  the  Sisters  in  the 
school  of  Pefia  Blanca  commenced  and 
time  wore  gradually  on.  Ten  months  of 
schooling  were  introduced  at  once,  the 
district  paying  the  Sisters  for  three 
months  out  of  the  common  fund,  and  they 
collecting  from  the  people  whatever  they 
could  for  their  support  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  A marked  change  soon  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  children,  the  parents 
were  delighted  with  the  good  work  of  the 
Sisters  and  the  progress  made  by  their 
pupils,  and  the  fame  of  the  Pena  Blanca 
school  began  to  spread  throughout  the 
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neighboring  villages,  fifty,  eighty,  and 
even  a hundred  miles  distant. 

But  even  the  greatest  benefits  when  en- 
joyed continually  and  without  much  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  favored  will 
soon  be  considered  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  appreciation  will  soon  cease  to  show 
itself.  After  some  time  the  buggy  failed 
to  make  its  regular  appearance  at  the  door 
and  the  sister  was  obliged  to  hire  a con- 
veyance to  reach  school  or  else  make  the 
trip  afoot  which,  at  times  of  rain  or  snow, 


came  scarce  at  times,  wood  being  the  only 
material  for  both  cooking  and  heating, 
and  the  supply  giving  out,  many  an  hour 
was  passed  in  the  cold,  cheerless  house 
without  even  the  comfort  of  a fire.  Soon 
the  school  fund  was  exhausted,  and  even 
the  small  help  they  had  received  from  the 
district  was  withdrawn  and  they  were  left 
to  their  own  resources.  Still  they  man- 
aged at  times  to  collect  as  much  as  sixteen 
dollars  a month  from  the  people.  Things 
looked  gloomy!  The  cold,  dirty,  uncom- 


" In  Winter  time  after  a snowstorm  a Sister  would  be  seen  on  the  roof ” 


was  not  a pleasant  task.  Yes,  it  does  rain 
occasionally  in  New  Mexico,  and  at  such 
times,  the  poor  roofs  not  being  able  to 
shed  the  water  fast  enough,  let  it  drip 
through  and  form  pools  on  the  floor.  The 
Sisters'  house  was  no  exception  to  the  rule 
and  many  a time  they  had  the  queer  ex- 
perience of  seeing  a roof  above  their 
heads  that  did  not  protect  them  from  the 
rain,  whilst  water  dripped  pitpat  on  the 
stove,  dishes  and  the  few  articles  of  fur- 
niture. In  winter  time  after  a snowstorm 
a Sister  would  be  seen  on  the  roof  sweep- 
ing off  the  melting  snow  to  prevent  it 
from  filtering  through.  Fuel,  too,  be- 


fortable,  inadequate  school  rooms,  the 
long,  tiresome  trip  on  foot  to  school  every 
morning,  a residence  poorer  and  afford- 
ing less  protection  than  an  ordinary  stable 
in  the  States,  lack  of  fuel,  difficulty  in 
obtaining  food,  these  and  other  trials 
written  only  in  the  Book  of  Life  and  on 
the  memories  of  those  who  passed  through 
them,  would  have  been  enough,  one  should 
think,  to  break  the  heart  of  even  the 
stoutest  and  most  devoted  serv  ant  of  God 
and  cause  one  to  give  up  in  despair  or 
disgust.  But  no!  The  flame  of  courage 
and  energy  was  kept  alive  and  was  nour- 
ished with  hopes  for  the  future.  During 
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the  first  year  and  more  of  suffering  plans 
were  being  constantly  made  and  ways 
conceived  of  obtaining  means  to  build  a 
new  school  and  residence  nearer  to  the 
church,  with  more  room  and  conveniences 
and  worthy  of  the  name  of  school.” 
Appeal  after  appeal  was  made  by  the 
pastor  to  the  people  to  awake  an  interest 
in  them,  urging  them  at  least  to  help 
with  labor,  if  not  able  to  contribute  any 
money.  Gradually  the  whole  town  be- 
came alive  to  the  occasion;  stones  were 
being  hauled,  ground  broken  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  the  new  building,  the 
reverend  pastor  toiling  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  and  giving  an  encouraging  exam- 
ple to  all.  But  here,  for  lack  of  funds, 
for  nearly  a year  the  work  rested  again, 
and  the  foundation  had  ample  time  to 
settle  and  become  solid.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1906  Father  Albert  had  occasion 
to  pay  a visit  East  and  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  collect  funds  for  the 
new  school.  Previously  different  collec- 
tions had  been  taken  up  in  the  parish. 
The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  Peter 
Bourgade,  who  has  since  died,  had  always 
shown  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the 


Sisters  and  came  to  the  aid  of  the  pastor 
with  a large  contribution,  and  as  a last 
resource,  help  was  solicited  from  the  Ex- 
tension Society  which  generously  respond- 
ed w?ith  a gift  of  two  hundred  dollars. 
With  this  money  on  hand  the  work  was 
again  commenced,  in  earnest,  on  the  first 
of  September,  1907,  and,  with  the  help 
of  some  of  the  people,  but  mainly  through 
the  manual  labor  of  the  priests  and  bro- 
thers of  the  convent,  the  new  school  was 
rapidly  pushed  to  completion  and  solemn- 
ly dedicated  on  Easter  Tuesday,  April  21, 
1908. 

It  is  a graded  school  in  which  the  first 
eight  grades  are  taught.  At  present  it 
is  part  public,  part  parochial  school.  At 
this  writing  the  regular  attendance  reach- 
es the  figure  of  105  pupils,  47  boys  and 
58  girls,  only  four  of  whom  are  boarders. 

Hoping  and  praying  for  greater  suc- 
cess in  the  future,  with  scarcely  a thought 
of  themselves,  the  good  Sisters  continue 
their  work  of  love  and  selfsacrifice,  and 
surely  God  has  great  rewards  in  store 
for  them.  For,  has  He  not  said:  “ What- 
soever ye  do  for  one  of  these  little  ones, 
ye  do  unto  Me?” 

Testigo  ocular. 
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Our  Mission  at  Lukachukai,  Arizona. 

Rev.  M.  T„  O.  F.  M. 


NESTLED  at  the  foot,  and  ad- 
joining the  abrupt  cliffs,  of  the 
Lukachukai  Mountains  lies  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
spots  on  the  whole  Navaho  Reservation. 
Many  might  think  that  the  babbling  brook, 
the  sweet-scented  woods  and  the  balmy 
fields  of  vari-colored  flowers  are  unknown 
quantities  in  our  arid  and  sunbaked  Ari- 
zona, and  yet  we  find  here  such  inspiring 
spectacles  of  scenic  grandeur  and  beauty 
as  to  baffle  the  most  vivid  imagination  in 
attempting  a description  of  their  existing 
reality. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Navaho  Reservation  is  absolutely  useless 
for  agricultural  purposes,  nevertheless 
there  are  some  few  favored  localities 


where  this  pursuit  may  be  followed  with 
gratifying  results,  and  it  is  in  such  places 
that  the  Navahos  settle  down  to  wrest 
from  mother  earth  a livelihood  that  forms 
a supplement  to  the  sustenance  gained 
from  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and 
their  herds  of  cattle. 

Such  a naturally  favored  place  is  the 
above  mentioned  Lukachukai  Valley. 
Protected  on  the  North  and  East  by  the 
towering  Lukachukai  Mountains  and  on 
the  South  by  the  lower  foothills  is  a rich 
and  fertile  piece  of  land,  watered  by  sev- 
eral clear  mountain  streams  and  dotted 
here  and  there  with  hogans  that  look,  for 
all  the  world,  like  overgrown  ant-hills. 
However,  many  families  possess  substan- 
tial houses  which  show  traces  of  the  in- 
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dustrial  training  of  some  returned  pupil. 
Adjoining  each  house  or  hogan  are  the 
farms  which  give  evidence  of  the  thrift 
and  progressive  spirit  of  the  Navaho  and 
show  forth  the  falseness  of  the  rather  com- 
mon  canard  that  all  Indians  are  an  indolent 
and  lazy  set  and  a burden  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  live.  Here  they  raise 
their  staple  farm  crops,  the  more  abun- 
dant of  which  are  corn,  alfalfa,  wheat, 
beans,  squashes  and  melons,  and  here  and 
there  are  even  seen  young  orchards  bud- 


necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and 
the  Navahos  have  hit  upon  a plan  to  save 
and  utilize  their  frozen  corn  by  roasting 
it  in  pits  which  enables  them  to  preserve 
it  for  winter  use.  In  view  of  the  exceed- 
ingly rapid  progress  this  little  settlement 
has  made  within  the  past  few  years  while 
being  left  entirely  to  its  own  resources, 
one  can  reasonably  predict  that  a great 
future  awaits  these  Indians  when  once  the 
Government  is  ready  to  extend  a helping 
hand  by  teaching  them  the  principles  of 


TsishbUhrs  House,  where  Maas  was  occasionally  celebrated. 


ding  forth  in  the  more  sheltered  places  of 
the  lowlands. 

It  affords  a refreshing  sight,  after  pass- 
ing miles  and  miles  of  the  scraggy  sage- 
brash  and  sand,  to  come  suddenly  upon 
these  velvety  plats  of  rich  alfalfa  and 
billowing  fields  of  golden  grain,  interlaced, 
as  with  silken  threads,  with  a network  of 
irrigating  ditches  that  go  meandering 
down  the  valley  from  farm  to  farm. 
However,  one  drawback  to  this  El  Dora- 
do is  the  shortness  of  the  season  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  an  early  frost 
nips  their  whole  crop  in  the  bud;  but 


agriculture  and  economy. 

It  was  these  existing  conditions  togeth- 
er with  a judicious  discernment  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future,  but  especially 
the  fact  that  a large  number  of  children 
from  this  neighborhood  attended  our 
school  at  St.  Michaels,  Arizona,  that,  six 
years  ago,  led  the  Rev.  Anselm  Weber, 
O.  F.  M. , to  choose  this  place  for  the 
establishment  of  a mission.  Occasionally 
he  had  visited  this  place  from  St.  Mi- 
chaels in  order  to  give  the  Catholic  children 
an  opportunity  to  attend  Mass  and  receive 
the  Sacrments  when  at  home,  and  had  used 
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one  of  the  better  Indian  houses  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  was  at  once  apparent  that 
this  was  unfit  for  divine  service,  and  he 
therefore  began  to  take  steps  towards  ac- 
quiring ground  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  chapel.  Having  learned  that  the 
Yeibichai , the  renowned  Navaho  dance, 
was  to  take  place  in  the  Lukachukai  Val- 
ley on  October  9,  1909,  and  anticipating 
the  presence  of  a large  crowd  of  Indians, 
he  deemed  the  time  propitious  to  lay  his 
petition  before  them  and  obtain  from 
them  a piece  of  land  and  their  consent  to 
establish  a mission  there,  all  of  which 
was  most  willingly  granted.  The  site 
selected  by  the  Indians  themselves  for  this 
mission  contains  a spring  of  good,  clear 
water,  in  fact,  the  best  and  most  active 
spring  in  the  whole  neighborhood. 

A curious  coincidence,  a case  of  poetic 
restitution  one  might  call  it,  was  the  be- 
stowal of  this  site  for  mission  purposes, 
inasmuch  as  this  very  spring  has,  for 
centuries  past  and  until  lately,  been  used 
in  their  heathenish  ceremonies  and  was 
considered  sacred  by  the  Navaho,  so  much 
so,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a crime 
and  an  infallible  portent  of  impending 
misfortune  to  use  this  water  for  either 
man  or  beast.  And  now  this  same  spring 
bubbles  forth  the  water  used  in  the  re- 
generating Sacrament  of  Baptism,  yes, 
for  the  sublime  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
itself. 

Qabo'ol'mi , (it  is  tramped  out),  is  the 
name  by  which  this  spring  is  known  in 
one  of  their  legends.  According  to  this 
legend  the  Buffalo  People,  who  were  con- 
sidered deities,  undertook  a journey  from 
West  to  East  in  company  with  the  Deer, 
Antelope,  Bighorn  and  Mountain  Goats, 


all  deities.  They  left  Dok^ooslid^  the 
San  Francisco  Peak,  which  is  the  Sacred 
Mountain  of  the  West  and  headed  toward 
Tsisnajin , the  Sacred  Mountain  of  the 
East,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Having  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  Lukachukai  Mountains  they  looked  in 
vain  for  water  wherewith  to  quench  their 
thirst,  whereupon  the  Buffalos  began 
stamping  the  ground  until  it  became 
moist,  and  they  continued  this  procedure 
until  finally  there  was  sufficient  water  for 
all  to  drink.  The  fact  is  that  the  surface 
water  here  is  so  shallow  that  by  digging 
only  two  feet  one  can  get  all  the  water 
necessary  for  ordinary  needs. 

, Although  the  land  was  given  willingly 
and  promptly,  the  funds  were,  as  yet, 
missing  for  the  immediate  erection  of  the 
chapel  and  it  was  nearly  two  years  later 
that  the  ground  was  broken  and  the  build- 
ing commenced.  Rev.  Anselm  Weber 
had  engaged  an  American  to  take  over 
the  contract  who,  with  the  help  of  some 
Navahos,  put  up  a substantial  stone  build- 
ing, consisting  of  a large  chapel  with  two 
rooms  appended,  these  latter  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  visiting  missionary. 

The  funds  for  this  chapel  were  gener- 
ously supplied  by  a number  of  persons, 
two  having  donated  $500.  each,  and  Mr. 
James  J.  Condon,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
$510.,  and  it  was  upon  the  latter’s  request 
that  the  chapel  was  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Isabella. 

A liberal  contribution  of  $150.  was 
also  received  from  friends  at  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  the  rest  being  contributed  by 
many  others  of  different  parts  of  the 
States.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tabernacle  Society  of  Walnut 
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Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
for  their  magnanimous  labors  and  sacri- 
fices in  supplying  this  mission  with  vari- 
ous articles  necessary  for  divine  service. 
To  all  of  these  donors  and  benefactors  I 
hereby  wish  to  extend  the  most  heartfelt 
thanks  both  in  my  own  name  and  in  the 
name  of  the  poor  Indians  for  the  material 


more  fitting  dwelling  for  the  Most  High, 
for  though  the  exterior  presents  a neat 
and  respectable  appearance,  an  atmos- 
phere of  extreme  poverty  permeates  the 
interior.  On  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tance of  the  base  of  supplies — the  lumber 
coming  from  a distance  of  50  miles,  the 
other  materials  90  miles — the  total  cost 
of  the  building,  as  it  now  stands,  was 


“An  Atmosphere  of  extreme  poverty  permeotes  the  Interior.” 


aid  thus  rendered  in  the  establishment  of 
this  mission  and  in  the  erection  of  the 
chapel,  and  commend  them  for  their  ulti- 
mate reimbursement  to  Him  Who,  on  the 
great  day  of  reckoning,  shall  say  to  them: 
44  As  long  as  you  did  it  to  Qne  of  these 
my  least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  me.” 
( Matth . £J,  Jfl). 

Fully  appreciating  the  great  blessing  of 
having  a chapel  and  not  being  obliged  to 
use  a miserable  hogan  or  Indian  hut  for 
the  celebration  of  Mass,  still  we  cannot 
but  entertain  the  w ish  that  it  might  be  a 


$2240.82,  and  since  the  available  funds 
amounted  to  $1940.82,  there  still  remains 
a debt  of  $300.,  and  consequently  the 
plastering,  painting  and  inside  furnishings 
had  to  be  postponed  until  some  later  date. 
As  can  be  expected,  wherever  the  gospel 
is  carried  into  new  territory,  there  is 
absolutely  no  income  for  this  mission, 
and  it  must  rely  for  its  support  on  out- 
side help.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it 
would  only  be  detrimental,  if  not  entirely 
fatal,  to  the  missionary  work,  as  such,  to 
ask  the  natives  to  support  a cause,  the 
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importance  of  which  they  cannot  yet  ful- 
ly comprehend,  it  would  also  be  heartless 
to  expect  them  to  contribute  of  their 
meagre  sustenance  when  they  themselves 
are  often  at  a loss  to  know  where  the 
morrow’s  meal  will  come  from.  So  we 
put  our  trust  in  God,  assured  that  He 
will  take  care  of  His  own,  and  also  in  the 
charity  of  kindhearted  Christians  with  the 


had  just  closed  and  all  the  children  of 
Lukachukai  and  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood were  present  for  the  celebration. 
The  neighboring  Indians  had  also  been 
invited  and  a large  number  put  in  their 
appearance,  eager  to  see  the  novel  cere- 
mony. The  dedication  was  performed  by 
the  Rev.  Anselm  Weber,  after  which 
followed  Solemn  High  Mass  and  Benedic- 


The  Dedication  took  place  on  July  99,  1919. 


expectation  that  they  will  continue  to 
help  along  in  the  future  as  they  have 
done  so  generously  in  the  past. 

In  1912  the  writer  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  this  mission  and  it  is  now 
visited  regularly  once  a month  except 
during  winter  when  most  of  the  Indians 
move  away  to  find  new  pastures  for  their 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  chapel  was  so  far 
completed  that  it  could  be  used  and  the 
dedication  took  place  on  June  22,  1912. 
The  different  schools  on  the  Reservation 


tion  and  an  appropriate  address  in  which 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  explained 
to  the  attending  Indians. 

This  mission,  as  mentioned  above,  was 
mainly  established  for  those  children  who 
have  completed  their  curriculum  at  the 
various  schools  and  returned  home  to  face 
the  vicissitudes  of  life.  True,  at  school 
they  have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  essentials  of  religion  and  have  been 
prepared  for  the  duties  of  life  as  far  as 
human  patience  and  self-sacrifice  permit- 
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ted  under  the  circumstances;  they  have 
been  lifted  out  of  the  mire  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  and  have  received  that 
religious  education  which  alone  can  ele- 
vate the  character  and  make  of  them  true 
Christian  men  and  women;  still  theirs  is 
but  a religion  in  the  growing  stage  and 
requires  continual  care  and  attention.  If 
such  children  were  left  to  themselves, 
never  seeing  or  hearing  any  more  of  their 
faith,  it  would  not  take  long  for  the  lat- 
ter to  die  in  the  bud  and  they  would  soon 
relapse  into  the  pagan  customs  and  super- 
stitions of  their  childhood.  Therefor,  if 
their  education  and  religious  training,  im- 
parted to  them  with  so  much  patience  and 
under  such  difficulties  at  school,  should 
not  constitute  a mere  fly-leaf  in  their 
book  of  life,  it  devolves  upon  the  mis- 
sionary in  the  field  to  supplement  this 
initial  acquirement  with  unceasing  watch- 
fulness, by  continuing  to  nourish  their 
famishing  souls  with  the  word  of  God  and 
by  weaving,  through  countless  exhorta- 
tions, the  principles  of  religion  into  their 
daily  lives. 

Unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  great 
distance — this  mission  being  situated  some 
35  miles  northeast  of  Chin  Lee — the  mis- 
sionary must  be  content  with  supplying 
them  with  the  benefits  of  their  religion  on 
the  instalment  plan,  as  it  were,  by  visit- 
ing them  once  a month  and  whenever  an 
urgent  case  requires  his  presence.  Sick 
calls  at  this  distance  might  seem  prepos- 
terous and,  in  the  language  of  the  street 
youngster,  might  4 4 be  going  some.  ” Well 
it  is,  but  with  the  Indian  method  of  wire- 
less communication  news  travels  like  wild 
fire  and  nearly  every  inhabitant  within  a 
radius  of  20  to  30  miles  or  more  knows 


of  the  sick  person.  A description  of  one 
of  these  visits  might  be  a revelation  to 
many.  The  sick  or  dying  person  will  be 
found  lying  on  a bed  of  sheep  pelts  spread 
on  the  ground,  occasionally  receiving  a 
waft  of  smoke  and  a spray  of  ashes  from 
the  open  fire  near  by,  and  one  of  the  fa- 
mily will  be  seen  busy  shooing  the  flies 
away  and  shaking  the  ubiquitous  ants 
from  the  blankets.  If  the  patient  be  one 
who  had  attended  school  and  received  Ca- 
tholic instruction,  the  missionary  has  easy 
sailing  in  regard  to  administering  the  last 
rites  of  the  Church,  for  usually  a ray  of 
light  flits  over  his  countenance  at  sight  of 
the  visitor,  and  even  the  pagan  parents 
take  the  proceedings  as  a matter  of  course 
without  the  least  interference.  Nay,  more 
than  that,  they  are  highly  pleased  and 
flattered  to  know  that  the  oinishodi  should 
come  such  a distance  to  pay  a friendly 
visit  to  the  sick  and  that  he  should  4 ‘bring 
the  prayer  along  with  him”  as  one  laconi- 
cally expressed  it.  As  to  accomodations 
and  facilities  for  administering  the  Last 
Sacraments,  there  are  none,  and  the  priest 
is  fortunate  indeed,  if  he  can  find  a 
crackerbox  or  something  similar  on  the 


Front  View  of  Chapel. 
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premises  upon  which  to  place  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  otherwise  he  must  content 
himself  with  spreading  a blanket  on  the 
ground  for  the  purpose.  In  most  cases 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  remain  standing 
in  the  hogan  on  account  of  its  low  and 
cone-shaped  roof,  and  should  one  attempt 
it  where  the  roof  is  sufficiently  high,  he 
would  soon  become  wise  to  the  fact  that 
smoke  rises  upward  and  that  the  purest 
air  is  to  be  found  near  the  ground. 

Should  the  sick  person  be  a full-fledged 
heathen,  one  who  had  never  heard  any- 
thing about  God  or  the  future  life,  the 
case  presents  other  difficulties  besides 
those  mentioned  above.  Often  the  priest 
on  his  arrival,  will  find  one  or  more  me- 
dicinemen performing  their  rites  over  the 
sick  person,  and  will  be  greeted  variously 
with  a look  of  fear,  suspicion  and  resent- 
ment. Of  course,  in  such  cases  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  interrupt  the  ceremony 
and  attempt  to  gain  the  attention  of  the 
patient,  and  all  one  can  do  is  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation  by  either  emulating 
the  patience  of  the  Indians,  of  which  they 
have  an  over-abundance,  or  by  repeating 
the  visit  at  some  other  time.  The  pa- 
tients, too,  already  keyed  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  dread  by  the  mysterious  doings 


of  the  medicinemen,  and  saturated  from 
childhood  with  their  pagan  myths  and  su- 
perstitions, must  be  approached  with 
moccasined  feet  and  with  kid  gloves,  me- 
taphorically speaking,  lest  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion  prove  to 
be  too  much  for  their  apprehensive  minds. 
Still,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
the  results  fully  justify  the  attempt  at 
rescuing  these  souls  and  are  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  labors  and  hardships 
endured. 

Almost  as  prosaic  as  these  sick  calls 
are  also  the  regular  trips  to  the  mission. 
It  is  not  all  spiritual  work,  by  any  means, 
that  confronts  the  missionary  upon  his 
arrival.  After  spending  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  the  saddle,  he  is  likely  to 
enjoy  a huge  appetite,  but  does  not  find 
the  proverbial  ministerial  chicken  dinner 
awaiting  him.  Instead,  he  must  be  his 
own  chef,  and  the  first  act  finds  him  gath- 
ering and  chopping  firewood.  Moreover, 
his  horse  needs  attention  no  less  than  him- 
self and  often  considerable  time  is  con- 
sumed in  securing  suitable  feed.  Such 
are  a few  of  the  minor  incidentals  of  In- 
dian missionary  life,  but  since  there  is  no 
cloud  without  its  silver  lining  the  mission- 
ary, on  the  other  hand,  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  his 
work  is  not  in  vain. 

Having  satisfied  the  un- 
deniable rights  of  nature 
he  can  turn  his  attention 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
his  flock.  Until  recently 
it  has  been  the  custom,  and 
somewhat  of  a necessity, 
at  each  visit  to  go  about 
from  house  to  house  and 
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even  out  to  the  sheep  camps  to  let  them 
know  that  the  ce'tnshodi  was  there  and 
would  hold  services  the  following  day. 
Though  it  is  seldom  that  all  of  them  are 
at  home  or  to  be  found  at  all,  some  being 
at  great  distances  herding  sheep,  others 
up  in  the  mountains  rounding  up  horses 
or  cattle,  it  is  nevertheless  a gratifying 
feature  to  note  that  the  pupils  have  all 
remained  faithful  thus  far,  and  their  ea- 
gerness to  attend  Mass  and  receive  the 
Sacraments  shows  the  enduring  influence 
of  the  training  received  at  school,  and  is 


forests  and  plains  to  the  house  of  God  I 
A welcome  addition  to  this  settlement 
in  the  past  year  was  the  erection  of  a 
Government  school  building  which  will  be 
opened  for  occupation  as  soon  as  the  nec- 
essary furnishings  and  supplies  can  be 
shipped  in.  With  the  school  right  in 
their  midst  the  Indians  will  not  hesitate 
to  bring  their  children  as  when  they  are 
obliged  to  take  them  fifty  or  more  miles 
away  and  are  thus  separated  from  them 
for  practically  a whole  year.  Since  this 
school  was  begun  they  are  all,  parents 


The  Government  School  Bulldlnr*. 


an  index  of  their  appreciation  of  their 
newly  adopted  religion. 

Through  the  charity  of  Miss  Condon, 
daughter  of  the  above  mentioned  James  J. 
Condon,  we  now  have  a fair  sized  bell 
with  which  to  call  them  to  church.  It 
has  a beatiful,  clear  tone  that  reaches  out 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  this  settlement. 
To  think  that  in  these  wilds,  where  but  a 
scant  fifty  years  ago  the  mountains  rang 
and  re-echoed  with  the  blood-curdling 
war  cry  of  these  savages,  we  now  hear  the 
peaceful  voice  of  a church  bell  inviting 
and  drawing  these  same  children  of  the 


and  children,  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
its  formal  opening,  as  they  have  long  ago 
recognized  the  great  advantages  such  a 
training  brings  to  their  children. 

What  is  considered  one  of  the  chief 
psychological  difficulties  to  overcome  in 
the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Na- 
vaho  is  the  returning  of  the  graduated 
pupils  to  their  old  homes  amid  the  pagan 
and  superstitious  environment  of  their  el- 
ders to  take  up  once  more  the  Indian  life 
with  all  its  degenerating  influences.  How- 
ever, these  conditions  are  unavoidable  at 
present  and  of  a transient  nature,  nor  are 
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they  entirely  devoid  of  all  good.  The 
young  leaven,  freshly  inoculated  with  the 
germ  of  Christianity,  is  bound  to  start 
fermentation  in  the  lives  of  the  older  gen- 
eration, and  even  at  this  early  date  one 
can  notice  a healthy  transformation  tak- 
ing place  in  the  minds  of  the  latter. 
They  already  realize  that  the  new  religion, 
brought  home  and  practiced  by  their 
children,  forms  a break  in  the  continuity 
of  their  tiem  honored  traditions,  and  are 
beginning  to  look  forward  with  resigna- 
tion to  the  inevitable  doom  of  their  cher- 
ished customs  and  ceremonies.  They 
perceive  the  unmistakable  superiority  of 
the  White  Man’s  religion  and,  like  their 
children,  they  feel  that  what  the  mission- 
ary has  to  offer  them  seems  to  fill  a cer- 
tain, undefinable  void  in  their  hearts 
which  their  own  pagan  mythology  is  un- 
able to  do. 

Hence  the  signal  change  exhibited  in 
their  attitude  towards  the  missionaries  in 
the  last  few  years.  Where  formerly 
these  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
and  somewhat  as  intruders,  they  are  now 
welcomed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  one 
great  desire  at  present,  as  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed by  the  natives,  is  to  have  the 
le'nishodi  come  and  live  permanently  with 
them.  An  occurrence  of  profound  sig- 
nificance is  the  fact  that  occasionally  on 


these  mission  trips  a number  of  older 
Navahos  will  call  at  the  house,  squat  down 
on  the  floor  along  the  walls  and  then  ask 
to  be  told  more  about  the  White  Man’s 
God.  What  seems  to  appeal  to  them  very 
strongly  is  that  the  Christian  religion  has 
something  definite  to  offer  them  for  the 
next  world,  whereas  their  own  traditions 
represent  to  them  some  vague  and  uncert- 
ain existence  after  this  life.  In  this  disposi- 
tion, then,  they  are  satisfied  to  have  their 
children  baptized  and  embrace  the  new 
faith,  but  as  to  themselves,  they  are  as  yet 
undecided  and  slow  in  giving  up  their  in- 
born superstitions  and  changing  their  en- 
tire mode  of  life.  But  if  we  consider  with 
what  difficulty  even  the  civilized  races  are 
made  to  part  with  their  favored  supersti- 
tions we  can  readily  understand  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  for  these  untutored  pagans 
to  shed  their  old  beliefs  of  a sudden  and 
accept  the  religion  of  the  White  Man. 
However,  they  have  been  aroused  from 
the  deadly  slumber  of  paganism,  they  al- 
ready stand  on  the  threshold  of  a new 
spiritual  awakening  and  on  the  horizon  of 
this  race  appears  the  dawn  of  a faith  of 
which  we  may  cherish  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  be  of  such  brilliance 
and  endurance  as  it  is  slow  and  difficult 
to  bring  about. 
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Editorial  Review, 


IN  appearing  before  our  patrons  and 
subscribers  for  the  third  time  we  are 
able  to  express  our  satisfaction  at 
not  having  made  a mistake  when  we  un- 
dertook the  publication  of  the  Franciscan 
Missions  of  the  Southwest  as  a special  or- 
gan of  our  Branch  Society.  Our  antici- 
pation that  this  new  publication,  by 
making  known  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  Southwest,  would  give  a new  im- 
petus to  our  Mission  Society,  arouse  and 
sustain  the  interest  in  our  Missions,  and 
contribute  towards  a healthier  financial 
condition  of  the  Missions,  is  being  real- 
ized. In  spite  of  the  prevailing  hard 
times,  want  of  employment,  financial 
stringency,  and  the  great  European  war, 
our 

MISSION  SOCIETY 

has  increased  in  membership,  reaching 
the  6,500  mark  with  110  promoters. 
We  are  quite  confident,  therefore,  that 
the  membership  of  our  Mission  Society 
will  fontinue  to  increase  from  year  to 
year,  and  beg  our  promoters  to  continue 
their  good  work  of  the  past  and  renew 
their  efforts  for  a wider  circulation  of  the 
Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest . 

All  members  of  the  Preservation  Soci- 
ty  are  the  recipients  of  many  spiritual 
benefits,  which  are  enumerated  elsewhere 
in  this  number — an  additional  incentive 
to  join  the  society.  But  over  and  above 
these  the  promoters  enjoy  special  spiritu- 
al favors.  It  is  self-evident  that  Al- 


mighty God  must  look  with  favor  upon 
workers  in  a cause  such  as  this,  and  that 
He  will  bestow  ineffable  rewards  upon 
them.  To  use  the  words  of  St.  Paul: 
“ God  is  not  unjust,  that  He  should  forget 
your  work,  and  the  love  you  have  shown 
in  His  Name.”  To  this  we  add  our 
feeble,  but  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  great 
interest  in  our  Missions  shown  by  our 
zealous  promoters  and  their  unceasing 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  society. 

Though  the  society  is  doing  well 
wherever  it  exists  we  hope  and  pray  that 
it  be  introduced  in  those  of  our  parishes 
where  it  never  had  a foothold,  or  where 
it  was  permitted  to  die  after  its  introduc- 
tion. We  also  plead  for  its  introduction 
into  neighboring  parishes,  in  charge  of 
the  secular  clergy,  where  the  general 
Preservation  Society  has  not  been  intro- 
duced. We  bespeak  the  good  will  of  the 
Rev.  Pastors  for  the  appointment  of 
good,  zealous  persons,  say  energetic 
young  ladies,  if  possible,  as  promoters.  A 
large  number  of  self-sacrificing  promoters 
is  essential  to  the  spread  of  our  society. 
Who  of  our  many  readers  is  willing  to 
assume  this  task?  Are  YOU  willing  to 
offer  yourself  as  a promoter?  Then 
please  address  a few  lines  to  The  Pre- 
servation Society,  Saint  Michaels, 
Arizona.  May  I venture  the  opinion 
that  there  is  hardly  a more  meritorious 
work  than  the  conversion  of  the  poor, 
neglected,  helpless  heathens  of  our  own 
land,  the  salvation  of  their  immortal  souls  ? 
God  grant  that  we  appreciate  our  gift  of 
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Faith  enough  to  desire  its  diffusion 
among  those  who,  through  no  fault  of 
theirs,  are  “ still  sitting  in  darkness,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  death.”  Through  your 
kind  assistance  may  the  word  of  the  pro- 
phet Osee  become  true;  44  And  it  shall  be 
in  the  place  where  it  was  said  to  them, 
You  are  not  my  people;  there  they  shall 
be  called  the  sons  of  the  Living  God.” 

OUR  WORK  AMONG  THE  NAYAHOS 

has  been  progressing  satisfactorily.  The 
seventh  of  June,  1914,  was  a gala  day 
for  the  Sisters’  school  at  St.  Michaels, 
when  14  pupils  received  Holy  Baptism 
and  25  made  their  First  Holy  Commu- 
nion, all  the  other  communicants — over  a 
hundred — receiving  Holy  Communion 
with  them.  The  frequent  reception  of 
the  Sacraments — weekly  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  pupils — is  a feature  of  this 
school,  bearing  gratifying  results. 
Though  some  of  our  pupils  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Non-Reservation  school 
at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  and  others, 
having  completed  their  course  and  reached 
the  44  age  limit,”  or  entered  the  matrimo- 
nial state  of  life,  did  not  return,  yet  others 
have  taken  their  place  and  our  enrolment 
reaches  the  fair  number  of  150. 

Our  work  at  the 

FORT  DEFIANCE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

described  at  length  in  a special  article  in 
this  number,  has  been  continued  during 
the  past  year,  and  new  pupils  have  been 
added  to  our  instruction  class.  All  are 


anticipating  with  great  pleasure  the  early 
completion  of  the  new  chapel,  which  will 
give  a new  impetus  to  their  religious 
fervor.  Unfortunately,  building  opera- 
tions had  to  be  suspended  temporarily  on 
account  of  the  exceptionally  cold  weather. 

The  new  Government  school  at 

LUKACHUKAI 

with  a capacity  for  60  pupils  augurs  well 
for  our  missionary  labors  in  that  locality. 

The  Government  school  at 

CHIN  LEE 

with  an  enrolment  of  100  pupils,  is  being 
enlarged  to  accomodate  150  pupils.  The 
third  of  May,  1914,  was  a red  letter  day 
for  our  Mission  at  Chin  Lee,  since  42 
pupils,  18  boys  and  24  girls,  the  first 
fruits  of  our  labors  at  the  Chin  Lee  Gov- 
ernment school,  received  Holy  Baptism 
and  their  First  Holy  Communion.  On 
the  23d  of  the  same  month  all  went  to 
Confession  for  the  first  time.  On  the 
14th  of  June  12  more  pupils,  9 boys  and 
3 girls,  received  Holy  Baptism  and*  their 
First  Holy  Communion. 

Another  Government  school  has  been 
added  to  those  where  we  are  giving  Cath- 
olic instruction  to  the  pupils — the  one  at 

TOHATCHI 

some  30  miles  east  of  St.  Michaels,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  26 
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miles  north  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico. 
When  a double  school  session,  each  last- 
ing six  months,  was  introduced  at  that 
school,  the  Indians  requested  us  to  give 
Catholic  instruction  to  the  children  they 
were  to  send  to  this  school.  We  acceed- 
ed  to  their  wishes,  though  the  distance  is 
great  and  the  road  across  the  mountain  at 
times,  during  winter,  practically  impass- 
able; and  by  way  of  Gallup  the  distance 
is  52  miles.  So  far  the  Indians  have 
given  us  the  written  request  for  the  Cath- 
olic instruction  of  88  pupils  at  this  school, 
which  has  a capacity  for  130.  Our  Rev. 
Berard  Haile,  O.  F.  M.,  attends  to  this 
new  promising  Mission  Station. 

In  addition  to  the  places  mentioned, 
Lukachukai,  Naazlin,  Tse’ili  and  Redrock 
are  regular  Mission  Stations,  visited  from 
Chin  Lee.  At  the  two  places  last  men- 
tioned we  have  secured  substantial  rock 
houses  as  temporary  chapels  and  dwelling 
places  for  the  missionary  during  his 
visits. 

Last  year 

CONGRESS 

appropriated  $100,000  to  build  schools 
for  the  Navahos,  part  of  which  appropri- 
ation is  being  used  to  enlarge  the  Chin 
Lee  school.  In  the  Indian  Appropriation 
Bill  now  pending  before  Congress,  an- 
other $100,000  is  provided  for  the 
same  purpose,  which  will  mean  the  en- 
largement of  the  existing  Indian  schools 
or  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  or 
both. 

The  progress  made  among  the  six  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  and  seventy 


PUEBLO  INDIANS 

living  on  uine  reservations  or  grants  in 
20  different  villages,  in  charge  of  our 
Fathers,  is  encouraging.  The  Sisters’ 
school  at  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez  is  continu- 
ing its  splendid  work,  and  the  Pueblo 
pupils  in  the  two  large  Non-Reservation 
Government  boarding  schools  at  Santa  F6 
and  Albuquerque,  receive  the  best  of  re- 
ligious attention  from  the  priests  and 
Sisters  of  these  localities,  whilst  others, 
again,  attend  the  Sisters’  school  at  Ber- 
nalillo. 

The  Fathers  continue  their  incessant 
labors  among  the  grown  people  in  the 
various  pueblos  and  among  the  children 
in  church  and  school — an  arduous  task  to 
visit  them  often  and  at  great  distances, 
since  they  have  a residence  in  but  one  of 
the  Pueblos,  namely  at  Jemez 

The  seven 

LAGUNA  PUEBLO  VILLAGES 

are  visited  every  month  from  Gallup  by 
Father  Fridolin,  and  the  regular  atten- 
tion they  are  receiving  is  bearing  fruit 
attested  by  the  90  baptisms  of  last  year, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  children  two 
days  old  to  adults  of  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  the  70  Confirmations;  also  by  their 
eagerness  to  build  chapels  in  the  various 
villages.  At  the  village  of  Mesita  they 
donated  a building  for  chapel  purposes, 
which  had  been  built  by  them,  originally, 
for  school  purposes,  and  at  Encinal  they 
will  begin  the  building  of  a chapel  this 
spring.  Others  will,  undoubtedly,  follow 
their  good  example.  Whilst  the  Indians 
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are  gladly  performing  the  labor,  the  pro- 
curing of  the  building  material  and  the 
furnishing  of  the  chapel  will  devolve 
upon  their  pastor  and  generous  people 
living  outside  of  the  villages — at  some 
distance. 


ZCNI? 


Every  speech  of  old  Cato  in  the  Roman 
Senate  contained  the  words:  ‘‘Besides,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  Carthage  must  be 
destroyed'’.  Carthage  was  destroyed, 
eventually.  I shall  repeat  my  remarks 
of  last  year  about  Zuni  every  year  till 
Zuni  is,  not  destroyed,  but  saved  to  the 
Faith.  They  read:  “The  church  built 
by  the  old  Spanish  Franciscans,  centuries 
ago,  is  in  a ruinous  condition — a picture 
of  the  spiritual  status  of  these  Indians. 
Only  adequate  means  for  the  restoration 
and  repair  of  the  church  and  for  the 
building  of  a pastoral  residence,  and  the 
constant  ministration  of  a zealous  mission- 
ary can  bring  them  back  to  a realization 
of  their  Holy  Religion.” 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  two  former 
numbers  about  our  work  among  the 
11,000 

MEXICANS 

in  our  charge,  living  in  64  towns  and 
villages  and  ranchitos,  and  the  article  on 
Pena  Blanca  in  the  present  number  typi- 
fies the  strenuous  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  give  the  Mexican  children  the 
benefit  of  a good,  religious  education — 


the  “ paramount  issue  ” of  the  Southwest. 

The  Rev.  Camillus  Fangmann,  O.  F.  M. 
for  years  the  efficient,  hard-working  as- 
sistant of  Father  Barnabas  Meyer,  O.  F. 
M. , Pastor  of  Jemez,  is  building  a large 
boarding  and  day  school  in  far-away  Na- 
cimiento,  76  miles  from  the  railroad,  a 
settlement  belonging  to  the  Jemez  parish 
and  numbering  several  hundred  families. 

A Sisters’  school  is  contemplated  at  the 
large  Mexican  village  of  San  Rafael,  a 
town  which  has  about  200  Catholic  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  but  no  Catholic 
school,  whilst  it  has  a Protestant  mission 
school — though  there  is  no  Protestant 
child  of  school  age  or  any  other  age 
within  its  confines. 

The  flourishing  Sisters’  school  at  Gallup 
has  an  attendance  of  298  pupils,  173  of 
whom  are  Mexican. 

At  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  the  old  Mex- 
ican church  has  been  converted  into  a 
school  with  two  large  class  rooms,  which 
were  appropriately  furnished,  and  the 
good  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Lafayette,  In- 
diana, have  taken  charge  of  this  school 
also,  in  addition  to  the  school  of  the  Am- 
erican parish.  This  necessitated  the 
enlargement  o f the  Sis  ter  s’ dwelling 
house,  With  an  attendance  of  sixty -five 
Mexican  children  the  school  is  doing  very 
well  indeed. 

In  our 

MEXICAN  VILLAGE# 

much  spiritual  advancement  is  noticeable, 
measured  more  by  the  attendance  at  Holy 
Mass  and  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments. 
At  Moquino,  a Mexican  town  of  over  40 
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families,  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
Gallup,  a small,  but  neat  and  well  furn- 
ished chapel  has  just  been  completed.  It 
is  built  of  rock  and  has  a roof  of  galvan- 
ized iron.  Besides  doing  all  the  work, 
the  Moquino  people  have  collected  over 
$200,  the  rest  having  been  furnished  by 
good,  generous  people  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  Rev.  Fridolin  Schuster,  O.  F.  M., 
who  attended  to  this  place  till  lately.  He 
now  has  charge  of  the  Laguna,  Acoma, 
and  Zuni  Indians,  whilst  Father  Robert 
attends  to  the  numerous  towrns  and  vill- 
ages in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Gallup 
parish. 

In  the  parish  of  Farmington,  New 
Mexico,  the  zealous,  itinerant  Pastor,  the 
Rev.  Albert  Daeger,  O.  F.  M.,  has  built 
five  new  chapels;  for  the  Missions  at 
Hayes,  Upper  Gubernador,  Edith,  Mone- 
ro,  and  Pine  River  Canon.  He  received 
some  assistance  for  the  erection  of  three 
of  these  chapels  from  the  Church  Exten- 
sion Society;  the  labor  was  performed  by 
his  parishioners,  the  Pastor  himself  often 
lending  a helping  hand. 

Nacimiento,  mentioned  above,  has  been 
“enriched”  by  another  Mission  Station, 
"La  Gallina’  23  miles  distant  from  Naci- 
miento. On  October  6,  1914,  two  Mex- 
ican young  ladies,  Dolorita  Lucero  and 
Elcira  Montoya,  were  invested  in  the 
Franciscan  Community  of  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri.  These  are  the  first  fruits  of 
this  parish  to  the  religious  life. 

Regarding  the  few 

AMERICAN  PARISHES 

I mention  with  much  pleasure  and  satis- 


faction that  a new  Catholic  settlement  is 
being  formed  within  the  parish  of  Farm- 
ington along  the  San  Juan  River  on  the 
Wiley  Mesa,  renamed  “The  Kentucky 
Mesa,  ” irrigable  from  the  waters  of  the 
San  Juan  River,  situated  about  16  miles 
west  of  Farmington.  The  settlement 
will  consist  of  about  30  Catholic  families 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  have  arrived  already  to 
prepare  the  way.  They  have  built  a 
brick  kiln  and  burned  74,000  brick,  so 
far,  for  the  erection  of  a church.  A 
good  Catholic  parish  between  a Mormon 
and  a Protestant  settlement! 

The  parish  of  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico, 
with  its  American  and  Mexican  Missions 
has  done  well  during  the  past  year.  The 
financial  report  of  Saint  Edward  Church 
shows  that  the  parish  under  the  able 
leadership  of  its  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Schulte,  is  making  progress.  During  the 
past  year  the  church  was  decorated,  most 
of  the  work  having  been  done  by  the 
Fathers  of  Carlsbad;  three  new  chande- 
liers, the  gift  of  two  parishioners,  have 
been  installed;  the  pews  and  windows  have 
been  painted  and  varnished;  new  front 
doors,  a new  concrete  step  in  front  of  the 
church,  and  new  screen  doors  were  don- 
ated by  a generous  Non-Catholic,  the 
husband  of  one  of  our  leading  Catholic 
ladies.  Spiritually  the  parish  is  in  a very 
flourishing  condition,  attested  by  the 
number  of  Communicants  during  1914, 
which  reached  a total  of  2255. 

The  American  part  of  the  Gallup  par- 
ish had  a very  successful  mission  from 
November  29,  till  Decemher  6,  1914, 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Vincent 
Trost,  O.  F.  M.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at 
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the  end  of  which  the  Rev.  Missionary  or- 
ganized a Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  for  boys  and  girls.  The  first  re- 
ception took  place  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  December  eighth. 
Much  spiritual  benefit  for  the  parish  is 
hoped  for  as  the  result  of  this  Mission 
and  the  establishment  of  the  sodalities. 

Brighter  prospects  seem  to  be  awaiting 

THE  SLAVIC  MISSIONS 

in  the  coal  mining  camps  around  Gallup. 
In  the  new  church  at  Gibson  the  four 
faithful  and  substantial  benches  will  give 
place  to  about  twenty  new  ones  that  will 
resemble  church  pews  in  every  respect; 
not  because  the  old  ones  had  been  worn 
out — that  was  quite  impossible,  as  anyone 
who  has  seen  them  will  readily  concede- 
but  principally  because  they  were  inade- 
quate to  accommodate  the  ever  increasing 
attendance  at  Divine  Service.  The  pros- 


pects seem  more  favorable  with  regard  to 
the  spiritual  improvement  in  the  congre- 
gation. Gradually  the  attendance  is 
increasing.  The  church  bell  does  not 
call  in  vain  on  Sundays.  Its  persistent 
tones  have  finally  prevailed  upon  a goodly 
number  to  respond  and  appear  more  or 
less  regularly  at  Mass.  The  children  are 
forming  the  habit  of  being  present  in 
large  numbers  at  Mass  and  for  the  in- 
struction on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  in 
spite  of  the  indifference  of  their  parents. 

A new  Mission  has  been  opened  and  a 
new  congregation  has  been  born  at  Alli- 
son, New  Mexico,  another  mining  camp 
where  Mass  is  said  in  the  public  school 
house  twice  a month.  Here,  as  in  Gib- 
son, the  Catholics  represent  different 
nationalities,  and  are  infected  and  imbued 
with  the  same  indifference  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  beginning  here  is  certainly 
small  and  unassuming.  It  is  a veritable 
mustard  seed  of  a congregation,  which  we 
hope,  however,  will  soon  grow  and  .spread. 
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The  Last  Warrior  of  the  Navaho  Tribe, 


ON  February  22,  1907,  there  died 
at  his  home,  in  the  valley  of 
TqelcKint'i , some  24  miles  south 
of  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  and  about  1 6 
miles  south  of  St.  Michaels  Mission,  Dine 
Tsosi,  the  last  of  the  war  chiefs  of  the 
Navaho  tribe.  Dine  Tdosi,  the  Slender 
Man,  had,  during  his 
life,  taken  a promi- 
nently active  part  in 
many  campaigns  and 
raids  of  the  Navahos 
agai  nst  thei  r enemies. 

Apaches,  Comanches, 

Ute6,  Zunis  and  other 
Pueblos,  Mexicans 
and  Americans  have 
seen  Dine  Tdosi  in  the 
front  ranks  drawing 
his  bow,  or  swinging 
his  lance,  or  tiring  his 
rifle,  and  have  heard 
his  warcry  ring  above 
the  din  of  the  conflict, 
urging  his  followers 
on  to  the  charge. 

The  writer  has  sev- 
eral times  met  Dine 
Tdosi;  the  last  time  at  St.  Michaels,  Ariz., 
several  months  before  his  death,  when  he 
had  a long  talk  with  him  about  his  past 
life.  Dine  Tdosi  was  the  grandson  of 
Qastqin  Naatfani,  better  known  to  the 
Mexicans  and  Americans  under  the  name 
of  Narbona,  who  is  still  talked  of  by  the 
old  men  of  the  tribe  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  famous  headchiefs  the  tribe  ever 


had.  Narbona  was  shot  accidentally  by 
American  soldiers  near  Two  Gray  Hills, 
New  Mexico,  in  1849.  At  that  time, 
Dine  Tsosi  said,  he  was  about  16  or  17 
years  old,  which  would  make  his  age  about 
74  or  75  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dine  Tdosi  was  somewhat  above  the 
middle  height  and, 
despite  his  age,  as 
straight  as  a lance. 
His  hair  was  gray, 
rather  scant,  and 
gathered  into  a knot 
at  the  back  of  his 
head,  as  is  customary 
with  the  Navaho 8. 
A somewhat  sad  or 
melancholy  expres- 
sion lingered  about 
his  eyes,  yet  there 
was  that  in  them, 
which  showed  that 
once  they  could  flash 
and  penetrate.  His 
lips  were  thin,  firmly 
set,  and  expressive  of 
determination.  Time 
and  exposure  had 
marked  his  face  with  furrows  and 
wrinkles.  He  seemed  to  have  little  use 
or  taste  for  American  clothes.  About 
his  forehead  was  wrapped  the  traditional 
headband  of  his  people;  the  upper  part 
of  his  body  was  covered  with  a calico 
shirt  of  a dark,  quiet  color,  open  at  the 
throat,  so  that  a part  of  his  chest  was 
continually  exposed.  Hands,  face,  and 
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chest  were,  therefore,  sun-tanned  to  a 
deep,  dark  brown,  almost  black,  and  so 
weather-beaten  as  to  give  the  skin  of  his 
chest  a leathery  appearance.  He  wore 
white  muslin  trousers,  slashed  at  the  bot- 
tom towards  the  outside,  like  those  of  the 
Mexicans.  His  footgear  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  Navaho  leggings,  called  yistle — 
knit  of  wool,  without  toes  and  heels — and 
a pair  of  reddish  brown  moccasins,  fast- 
ened with  silver  buttons.  Over  his  right 
shoulder  passed  a strap,  ornamented  with 
silver  buttons,  by  which  hung  a leather 
pouch,  in  which  he  carried  his  tobacco, 
matches,  and  other  small  articles.  About 
his  neck  he  wore  a triple  strand  of  beads, 
made  of  small  round  discs  of  white  shells, 
with  here  and  there  a torquoise.  His 
whole  figure  was  enveloped  in  the  well- 
known  Indian  blanket  or  robe. 

His  whole  body  was  a veritable  battle- 
field, covered  with  the  scars  of  many 
wounds,  inflicted  by  the  bullets  of  Mexi- 
cans and  Americans,  by  the  lances  of  the 
Comanches,  and  by  the  arrows  of  the  A- 
paches  and  Pueblos.  Seven  of  these  scars 
seemed  to  have  been  rather  serious  wounds 
notably  one  on  his  chest  near  the  neck. 
That  was  the  place,  he  said,  where  the 
lance  of  a Comanche  had  struck  him,  while 
he  was  engaged  with  them  in  a fight  at 
Bosque  Redondo.  After  extracting  the 
lance  from  the  wound,  he  continued  fight- 
ing with  unabated  energy,  while  at  every 
panting  breath  the  blood  spurted  from  the 
wound  as  if  drawn  up  with  a pump. 

The  Bosque  Redondo,  called  by  the  Nav- 
ahos  2*is  nasbas , Circle  of  Cottonwoods, 
was  a reservation  on  the  Rio  Pecos  in 
southern  New  Mexico,  where  between  7 
and  8,000  Navahos  had  been  taken  as  pris- 


oners of  war  by  Col.  Kit  Carson,  after  his 
successful  campaign  against  the  Navahos 
in  1863.  On  this  reservation  was  locat- 
ed Fort  Sumner,  called  by  the  Navahos 
huelti , a corruption  of  the  Spanish  word 
fuerte , Fort.  Between  the  Navahos  and 
Mexicans  there  had  always  existed  a state 
of  feud  in  which  raids  and  reprisals  suc- 
ceeded each  other.  Robbing  and  taking 
slaves,  or  the  recapture  of  plunder  and  the 
punishment  of  the  marauders  were  the 
motives  which  kept  this  desultory  warfare 
alive.  It  seems  that  shortly  before  Kit 
Carson’s  campaign  a company  of  Mexicans 
had  undertaken  one  of  these  periodical  re- 
taliatory expeditions  into  what  Dine  Tsosi 
considered  his  territory.  The  two  hostile 
parties  met  at  a place  called  Tsohotso,  Big 
Meadow,  by  the  Indians,  and  Cienega  A - 
mar  ilia.  Yellow  Swamp,  by  the  Mexicans 
(now  St.  Michaels),  about  8 miles  south 
of  Fort  Defiance.  The  Mexicans  were 
stationed  on  a hill  some  5-600  yards  west 
from  where  now  stands  St.  Michaels  Indi- 
an school,  while  the  Navahos  were  down 
in  the  valley,  which  is  between  the  hill  on 
which  the  Mexicans  were  stationed  and 
the  quarry,  from  which  the  stones  for  St. 
Michaels  school  were  taken. 

As  both  parties  were  about  evenly 
matched,  and  a fight  would  have  been  very 
risky  for  either  side,  much  talk  and  some 
negotiations  took  place  which  apparently 
resulted  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  How- 
ever, as  soon  as  the  vigilance  of  the  Nav- 
ahos relaxed  and  they  were  about  ready  to 
depart,  the  Mexicans  suddenly  poured  a 
volley  of  bullets  into  their  scattered  ranks 
and  followed  this  up  with  a vigorous 
charge.  A number  of  Navahos  fell,  the 
rest  were  stricken  with  a panic  and  fled, 
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leaving  their  leader,  Dine  T^osi,  and  his 
brother  almost  alone  upon  the  field.  The 
brother  being  shot  through  both  hips  was 
absolutely  helpless.  Dine  T^osi,  whose 
warrior  spirits  were  aroused,  stood  over 
his  wounded  brother,  raised  his  rifle,  and 
the  foremost  of  the  charging  Mexicans 
fell  dead  upon  his  tracks.  Then,  lifting 
his  brother  on  his  pony  and  mounting  be- 
hind him,  he  with  a last  shout  of  defiance 
galloped  off  towards  the  Haystacks,  a 
group  of  isolated,  conical  rocks,  called  by 
the  Indians  Tsetqa , 3 miles  northeast  of 
the  scene  of  the  conflict,  and  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape. 

When  the  Navahos  were  taken  to  Fort 
Sumner,  at  Bosque  Redondo,  in  1863, 
Dine  T^osi  found  the  tame  life  there  irk- 
some and  monotonous,  and  soon  had  gath- 
ered around  him  a half  dozen  kindred 
spirits,  with  whom  he  left  the  reservation 
in  quest  of  “something  to  do.”  They  en- 
countered a party  of  9 Comanches,  all  of 
whom  they  killed,  took  their  horses,  and 
returned  to  the  Fort.  Had  Dine  Tsosi  in 
this  encounter  not  received  a severe  wound 
in  the  thigh,  this  expedition  would  most 
likely  have  been  further  extended.  The 
commanding  officer  then  forbade  him  to 
leave  the  reservation  again  without  spe- 
cial permission,  which  brought  on  a hot 
argument  with  the  unruly  warrior.  While 
this  dispute  was  going  on,  about  30  Nav- 
aho  warriors  gathered  around  them  hold- 
ing their  rifles  concealed  under  their 
blankets,  but  ready  for  immediate  action 
should  the  signal  be  given.  To  avoid 
trouble  the  officer  ordered  him  to  the 
guardhouse,  which  orders  he  promptly  re- 
fused to  obey.  Despite  the  wound  in  his 
thigh  he  began  the  fight,  his  followers 


joined  in,  and  for  a time  the  Fort  was  a 
hot  and  lively  place.  In  the  ensuing  scuffle 
Dine  Tsosi  was  knocked  down  and  trampl- 
ed into  unconsciousness,  or,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  “was  killed.” 

Besides  this  he  took  a prominent  and 
leading  part  in  many  other  fights  with  the 
Comanches  and  Mescalero  Apaches  during 
his  captivity  at  the  Bosque.  It  was,  fin- 
ally, found  expedient  to  send  him  and  a 
number  of  other  equally  turbulent  and 
incorrigible  trouble-makers  to  Fort  Sill, 
in  Oklahoma.  On  the  way  thither,  he 
and  his  companions  succeeded  in  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  soldiers  during  the 
night,  and  made  their  escape.  When  he 
was  finally  brought  back  to  Fort  Sumner, 
he  promised  to  make  no  more  trouble  if 
he  were  allowed  to  remain  with  his  people. 
His  request  was  granted  and  he  faithfully 
kept  his  promise.  In  1868,  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman  came  to  Fort  Sumner,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  conclud- 
ed a treaty  of  peace  with  the  Navahos,  by 
which  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
country.  Among  the  chiefs  who  signed 
this  treaty  was  Dine  Tdosi.  With  him 
passed  the  last  surviving  signer. 

After  the  Navahos  had  returned  to  their 
country,  it  was  hard  for  Dine  Tdosi  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances. Once  more  he  gathered  a band 
of  trusty  followers  and  made  a raid  upon 
the  old  enemies  of  his  people,  the  IJtes. 
When  Col.  Dodd  threatened  to  cast  him 
into  prison  for  his  breach  of  peace,  he 
boldly  exposed  his  chest,  covered  with 
scars,  saying  that  prison  had  no  terrors 
for  one  who  had  faced  death  so  often  as 
he.  Since  then,  however,  he  has  lived  in 
peace  with  the  palefaces  in  the  beautiful 
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vale  of  Tqelch'intfii  better  known  as  Dine 
Tsosi’s  Valley.  Here  he  lived  for  many 
years  with  his  family,  following  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  sheep  raising  and  farming 
and  exerting  his  influence  to  induce  his 
people  to  follow  his  example. 

Once  more  his  undaunted  courage  and 
consummate  leadership  were  called  into  ac- 
tion. In  1892  the  Indian  agent  at  Fort 
Defiance  put  it  into  his  head  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  education  to  the  benighted  In- 
dian children  by  the  gentle  persuasion  of 
main  force.  He  blithely  set  forth  toward 
the  southern  part  of  the  Reservation  into 
the  domains  of  Dine  Tdosi,  where  he  es- 
pied just  one  lonely  Indian  boy  who  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  his  impending  doom,  was 
herding  his  sheep.  The  agent  ordered  his 
policeman  to  pounce  upon  the  poor  urchin 
and  abducted  him  in  triumph  to  Ft.  Defi- 
ance. When  the  boy’s  father  appeared  the 
following  day  at  the  Government  School  to 
protest  against  such  high-handed  methods 
he  also  was  forthwith  arrested  and  placed 
uuder  durance  vile.  That  however  was 
just  a trifle  too  much  for  Dine  Tdosi.  No 
sooner  had  he  been  informed  of  the  out- 
rage than  he,  at  the  head  of  17  well-arm- 
ed Navahos,  rode  to  Fort  Defiance.  The 
agent  bad  not  even  time  to  realize  what 
was  going  on  before  his  office  was  filled 
with  very  determined-looking  warriors. 
The  situation  looked  tense  enough,  but 
developed  into  a piece  of  high  tragi-com- 
edy.  Quite  coolly,  without  any  threats 
or  open  defiance,  Dine  Tsosi  informed  the 
agent  that  his  companions  were  the  most 
peace-loving  souls  in  the  world,  their  only 
request  was  that  the  ageutalso  should  ab- 
stain from  any  unnecessary  provocation, 
they  were  not  inclined  by  any  means  to 
have  their  children  kidnapped.  He  insist- 
ed that  the  boy,  so  unceremoniously  taken 
from  his  pastoral  duties,  should  be  imme- 


diately restored  to  them.  The  crestfallen 
agent  let  his  anxious  gaze  roam  through  the 
office;  at  every  door  and  window  it  en- 
countered some  armed  Indian,  and  before 
him  stood  Dine  Tsosi  ready  to  emphasize 
his  remarks  with  a most  serviceable  revol- 
ver. There  was  but  one  conclusion  to  be 
derived  from  these  premises:  he  gave  or- 
ders to  return  the  boy  to  Dine  Tsosi. 

While  Dine  Tsosi  was  telling  me  these 
incidents  of  his  past  life,  I took  them  down 
in  writing.  He  was  finally  curious  to 
know  why  I was  writing  all  this  down  on 
paper.  I told  him  I would  put  it  all  nice- 
ly together,  then  it  would  be  printed  and 
many  Americans  would  read  it.  He  could 
not  understand  why  I should  wish  that  the 
Americans  should  read  how  bad  a man  he 
had  been.  In  his  past  years,  he  said,  he 
had  been  a very  bad  Indian,  but  now  and 
for  many  years  he  was  trying  hard  to  be 
good,  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with 
the  Americans,  and  was  telling  his  people 
on  all  occasions  to  do  likewise.  He  want- 
ed all  Americans  to  know  and  understand 
this  well,  and  I should  not  forget  to  men- 
tion it,  which  wish  of  the  old  warrior  I 
am  herewith  fulfilling. 

During  his  last  illness — he  had  con- 
tracted pneumonia — he  was  frequently 
visited  by  the  Rev.  Anselm  Weber  who 
instructed  him  in  the  Christian  truths,  and 
baptized  him  some  time  before  his  death. 
He  sent  the  medicine  men  from  his  hogan 
and  was  very  eager  to  be  instructed  and 
baptized.  Thus  he  died  on  Feb.  22,  1907 
and  was  buried  on  Feb.  23,  from  the 
chapel  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  at  St. 
Michaels.  With  him  passed  the  last  war 
chief  and  warrior  of  the  Navaho  tribe,  the 
last  signer  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Sumner, 
one  of  the  links  which  connected  the 
present  time  with  a past  epoch. 
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SIXTEEN  years  ago  the  duties  of  a 
professor  and  lector  who  for  more 
than  ten  years  had  toiled  in  college 
and  convent  with  an  average  of  some 
twenty  lectures  a week  had  undermined  a 
fairly  strong  constitution,  a fact  that 
decided  his  superiors  to  assign  a new 
Held  of  labor  to  him  among  the  Navaho 
Indians  of  Arizona.  The  college  faculty 
regretted  the  loss,  and  the  convent  classes 
of  clerics  no  less  deplored  the  change. 


Fur  it  was  Universally  conceded  that 
among  scores  of  professors  and  teachers 
he  was  eminently  fit  for  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  new  mission  of  evangelizing  the 
Navaho  Indians  did  not  seem  a promising 
field  of  labor  for  one  who  had  loved  his 
books  and  his  classes,  and  had  watched 
the  progress  of  young  levites  in  their 
studies.  When  therefore  the  Rev.  An- 
selm Weber,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
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was  assigned  to  this  distant  Held  with  the 
Rev.  Juvenal  Schnorbus  in  charge,  there 
were  those  among  friends  and  confreres 
that  sought  an  alleviation  of  his  profes- 
sorial duties  in  preference  to  this  arduous 
undertaking  among  heathen  Indians.  For 
who  had  ever  heal’d  anything  of  the 
Navaho!  They  and  others  have  become 
better  acquainted  with  them  since  that 
time,  and  that  is  due  in  a large  measure 
to  the  untiring  labors  of  the  Rev.  Jubil- 
arian.  A general  outline  of  this  activity 
is  herewith  given  as  a well-merited  trib- 
ute by  one  of  his  companions  in  these 
labors. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  months" 
absence  in  California  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health  the  ttrst  two  years  were  spent 
in  linguistic  studies  which  formed  a solid 
basis  for  future  publications  in  the  interest 
of  the  missionaries.  As  Superior  of  the 
mission  in  which  office  he  succeeded  the 
late  Father  Juvenal  in  1900,  Father  An- 
selm set  about  securing  patents  on  the 
mission  lands,  a success  that  enabled  the 
Rev.  Mother  Katharine  Drexel  to  erect 
the  present  St.  Michaels  School  in  the  fall 
of  1902.  With  that  and  the  advent  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  the 
administration  of  the  farmlands,  which 
up  to  this  time  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Fathers,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  school  authorities.  Presently,  too,  a 
suitable  residence  for  the  missionaries 
was  erected  chiefly  through  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Chapter  presided  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Louis  Haverbeck,  then 
Provincial.  The  old  residence  where 
during  these  four  or  five  years  much  was 
planned  and  discussed  that  materialized 
only  in  after  years  is  still  in  good  shape, 


though  much  altered  interiorly. 

WTith  the  opening  of  the  school  the  or- 
iginal plan  of  sending  Navaho  pupils  to 
non-Reservation  schools,  as  well  as  that 
of  instructing  lads  of  the  neighborhood 
at  the  mission  were  abandoned.  Instead, 
a lively  interest  and  a wider  acquaintance 
with  the  older  Indians  was  increasingly 
fostered  with  the  result,  that  it  became 
an  established  fact  that  tsohotso  (the  pres- 
ent St.  Michaels)  offered  the  privileges  of 
hospitality  to  every  visitor.  The  Indians 
called  him  tsishchPili , curley-haired,  be- 
cause of  his  curley  hair,  a name  that  has 
clung  to  Father  Anselm  ever  since.  In 
hogans  and  at  firesides  Uhhch'ili  and  his 
ip'ndeishodi  (missionaries)  were  praised  as 
good  men,  baatfe  ad  in,  without  deceit  and 
trustworthy,  so  that  gradually  such  chief 
headmen  as  Henry  Dodge,  the  Silver- 
smith, Charley  Mitchell,  and  scores  of 
others  paid  regular  visits,  and  confirmed 
these  reports  as  true.  Small  wonder  then, 
that  the  first  requisition  for  pupils  for 
the  St.  Michaels  school,  which  tmshclCUi 
undertook  unaided  by  the  Government, 
met  with  fine  success.  And  that  this 
campaign  for  school  children  has  been 
carried  on  successfully  in  the  face  of 
growing  educational  facilities  up  to  the 
present  time  is  fully  as  marvellous. 

A review  of  the  last  few  years  shows 
a successful  campaign  in  behalf  of  Indian 
homesteaders  and  allottees.  The  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  properly  securing  the 
lands  for  the  mission  school  suggested  a 
study  of  the  Indian  land  question,  especi- 
ally with  regard  to  settlers  off  the  Reser- 
vation who  fairly  outnumbered  the 
Reservation  Indians.  Numerous  trips  to 
these  lands  where  he  personally  traced  the 
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surveys  convinced  Father  Anselm  that 
these  surveys  were  in  a muddled  condition 
and  that,  unless  the  Government  lent  a 
helping  hand,  the  Navaho  should  be  oust- 
ed from  their  homes.  Occasional  visits 
to  Washington  and  a heavy  subsequent 
correspondence  finally  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  allotting  agents,  re-survey 
of  much  of  this  land,  extension  by  Exec- 
utive Order  of  the  Navaho  Reservation  for 
allotting  purposes,  and  the  final  settle- 
ment, now  pending,  of  issuing  patents  to 
the  allottees.  He  also  advised  the  Nava- 
ho, both  in  council  and  individually,  to 
lease  Railroad  lands  for  grazing  purposes, 
with  the  result  that  now  the  Santa  F6 
Railway  Company  issues  annual  leases  to 
the  Navaho  covering  hundreds  of  acres  of 
grazing  lands. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  Indian  and 
his  slow,  suspicious  reasoning  will  fully 
realize  the  merits  of  such  distinguished 
successes.  Indeed,  it  is  universally  con- 
ceded here,  that  no  one  man  possesses  the 
confidence  of  the  Navaho  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  does  UiikcKili , or  Father  W eber, 
as  the  American  loves  to  call  him.  With- 
al, the  Navaho  is  by  no  means  without 
fault,  which  none  realize  better  than  does 
Father  Anselm.  Drunkenness,  theft, 
manslaughter,  and  like  disorders  that 
force  the  Indian  to  the  bar  of  justice  are 
none  too  rare.  True,  they  must  be  pun- 
ished when  guilty,  but  as  a true  friend  he 
is  ever  willing  to  invoke  the  clemency  of 
the  law  in  their  behalf  whenever  circum- 
stances extenuate  a crime.  Such  instanc- 
es are  indeed  frequent  among  a people 
whose  knowledge  and  sense  of  law  is  not 
as  highly  developed  as  among  us  who  have 
been  reared  in  the  environments  of  a law- 


abiding  community.  Quite  recent  occur- 
ences of  this  kind  might  be  cited  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Bogudi , who  received 
undue  newspaper  notoriety  as  the  “Indian 
gone  wild;'’ or  that  of  Ba-alil /,  the  Ship- 
rock  War,  and  like  incidents,  where  the 
Navaho  was  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ner. As  a friend  and  staunch  advocate 
of  the  Navaho,  Father  Anselm  is  in  a class 
by  himself,  and  his  high,  unselfish  motives 
elicit  admiration  even  from  ill-advised 
critics. 

This  loyalty  to  the  Indian,  his  quick 
response  to  their  needs,  and  his  untiring 
devotedness  have  secured  him  in  the  affec- 
tion and  confidence  of  the  Navaho  to  an 
extent  which  makes  his  efforts  along  pure- 
ly religious  lines  e q u a 1 1 y successful. 
Saint  Michaels  Mission  has  grown  under 
his  guidance.  His  one  ambition  is  to  let  it 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  tribe. 
Hence  his  efforts  in  establishing  the  mis- 
sion at  Chin  Lee  with  a sub-station  at 
Lukachukai,  and  a desire  to  establish  like 
stations  at  other  favorable  points.  His 
heart,  big  as  it  is,  is  gone  out  to  the  Nav- 
aho so  that  he  would  bring  them  all  into 
that  Church  of  which*  he  is  a true  apostle. 
This,  to  a great  extent,  accounts  for  his 
remarkable  achievement  in  raising  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
these  stations  in  the  heart  of  the  lone 
Navaho  country. 

Naturally  these  stations  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  work  which  sixteen 'years  ago 
had  an  insignificant,  if  not  an  unpromis- 
ing inception.  In  its  early  stages  the 
mission  and  its  leader  realized  the  difficul- 
ty of  reaching  the  adults  of  the  tribe,  and 
of  ever  effecting  a change  in  their  reli- 
gious convictions.  In  consequence  much. 
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if  not  every,  effort  was  made  in  reaching 
the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  various  schools. 
Under  the  old  system  which  permitted  of 
promiscuous  instruction  by  any  minister 
along  undenominational  lines  little,  if  any, 
results  might  be  expected.  The  ruling, 
however,  which  required  the  signature  of 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  for  its 
religious  instruction  made  it  possible  to 
reach  the  children  in  Government  schools 
also,  and  to  provide  them  with  a thorough- 
ly Catholic  instruction.  The  results 
achieved  at  Fort  Defiance,  at  Chin  Lee, 
Lukachakai,  and  Tohatchi  fully  justify 
the  efforts  made  by  Father  Anselm  and 
his  devoted  assistants  in  securing  the  re- 
quired signatures.  Fort  Defiance  shows 
the  largest  percentage  of  Catholic  children 
for  whom  this  year  a fitting  chapel  has 
been  erected.  The  Chin  Lee  school  re- 
ceives the  exclusive  attention  of  our 
Fathers  in  religious  instruction,  a condi- 
tion which  will  also  obtain  at  Lukachukai. 
Tohatchi,  just  now  in  its  religious  infan- 
cy, has  a roll  call  of  88  pupils  on  our 
lists,  while  an  invitation  from  the  Crown- 
point  district  had  to  be  deferred  until 
better  provisions  could  be  made. 

In  addition  to  these  varied  duties  and 
missionary  labors  Father  Anselm  has 
found  time  to  extend  his  activity  outside 
of  his  immediate  field  of  labor.  His 
friendship  and  intimacy  with  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Santa  F6,  Peter  Bourgade, 
and  with  the  present  incumbent  of  that 
ancient  See,  Archbishop  J.  B.  Pitaval, 
who  early  recognized  his  sterling  quali- 
ties, often  urged  a visit  to  that  city  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  and  to  his  advice  and 
suggestion  is  it  largely  due  that  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  the  Cincinnati  Province  have 


taken  charge  of  the  parishes  of  Peffa 
Blanca,  Jemez,  Gallup,  Farmington,  and 
other  New  Mexican  points.  All  of  these, 
especially  the  much  neglected  Pueblo  In- 
dians, have  come  in  for  a large  share  of 
his  solicitude.  Besides  contributing  a 
monthly  article  to  4Der  Sendbote’  which, 
in  the  rush  of  other  cares,  often  finds  him 
at  his  desk  in  the  early  morning  hours,  he 
has  also  found  time  to  write  addresses  and 
contribute  numerous  articles  to  domestic 
and  foreign  magazines  in  the  interest  of 
his  charges.  In  view  of  his  splendid  gifts 
his  Order  has  been  pleased  to  elect  him 
a member  of  the  Definitorium  for  one 
term. 

The  establishment  of  the  Franciscan 
Branch  of  the  Preservation  Society  for 
the  Cincinnati  Province  was  launched 
largely  through  his  efforts.  Affiliated 
with  the  Central  Society  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  he  soon  realized  that  its  official  Or- 
gan, the  Indian  Sentinel,  could  not  meet 
the  demands  of  the  vast  Southwestern 
missions.  The  outcome  was  the  present 
magazine.  The  Franciscan  Missions  of  the 
Southwest , of  which  he  is  editor. 

The  occasion  of  his  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  ordination  to  the  sacred  priest- 
hood on  Decemder  26,  1914,  was  a fitting 
tribute  of  filial  devotion  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  of  St.  Michaels  school.  As  for  a 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  adult 
Navaho  population  little  was  looked  for 
in  view  of  their  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  the  priesthood.  To  them 
the  standard  of  an  af  nishodi  is  as  yet  the 
man  who  toils  and  labors  for  their  welfare 
along  social  and  material  lines,  and  w'hose 
religion  is  therefore  a matter  of  fact  to 
himself  and,  possibly,  to  the  pupils  under 
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his  care.  Their  response  and  apprecia- 
tion are  therefore  manifested  along  these 
lines* only.  But  with  the  children  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  ministerial  side 
of  the  priest  the  case  is  different.  In 
consequence  the  children  had  prepared  for 
a worthy  jubilee  gift  in  the  shape  of  Holy 
Communion  which  they  offered  up  in  a 
body  at  the  Jubilee  Highmass.  It  was  a 
solemn  Highmass,  and  I daresay  the  spon- 
taneous offering  of  these  children  in  their 
own  child-like  way  was  more  pleasing  to 
the  Jubilarian  than  any  outbursts  of  en- 
thusiasm in  parade  or  public  demonstra- 
tion could  be. 

At  Mass  the  Rev.  Vincent  Trost,  a 
life-long  friend  and  quondam  associate 
professor  in  the  same  Alma  Mater,  deliv- 
ered a touching  jubilee  oration.  A quiet 
social  given  towards  evening  in  honor  of 
the  Jubilarian  by  the  appreciative  chil- 


dren, and  at  which  personal  friends  of  th* 
immediate  neighborhood  attended,  was 
preceded  by  a banquet  at  the  school.  The 
program  arranged  was  beautifully  exec- 
uted by  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  school, 
and  found  a grand  finale  in  a stirring  re- 
production of  the  Navaho  Yeibichai  by  the 
larger  Schoolboys. 

On  Tuesday,  December  29,  the  Rev. 
Jubilarian  submitted  to  a public  celebra- 
tion at  Gallup,  where  specially  invited 
friends  among  the  laity  and  a throng  of 
the  clergy  attended  the  ecclesiastical  cel- 
lebration  followed  by  a choice  banquet. 

In  extending  our  felicitations  to  the 
Rev.  Jubilarian  we  give  thanks  to  God 
with  him  and  pray,  that  he  may  long  con- 
tinue in  our  midst  for  His  greater  honor, 
the  glory  of  his  Order  and  Province,  and 
for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved  Navaho. 
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The  Franciscan  Branch  of  the  Preservation  Society. 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  AIM.  The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith 
among  Indian  Children,  now  commonly  known  as  ‘The  Preservation  Society’ 
was  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  in  1901.  The  Franciscan  Branch  of  this  Preservation  Society  was  founded 
in  1907  for  the  support  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  located  in  New  Mexico  and 
the  northeastern  part  of  Arizona,  the  establishment  of  which  had  been  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Ketcham,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishops  who  constitute  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

ADMISSION.  Persons  desiring  to  be  enrolled  may  obtain  admission  into  the 
Society  at  any  time  of  the  year  either  by  writing  to  the:  Preservation  Society. 
Saint  Michaels,  Arizona,  or  through  the  Promoters  of  the  Society.  Both,  the  liv- 
ing and  the  deceased,  can  become  members  and  participate  in  the  spiritual  ben- 
efits of  the  Society.  Every  person  receives  on  his  admission  a copy  of  ‘The 
Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest’  and  a certificate  of  membership,  which 
holds  good  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  the  fee  of  25  cents  is  paid  every  year. 

DECEASED  MEMBERS.  Deceased  parents,  relatives  and  friends  may  be  enroll- 
ed as  members  and  will  thus  participate  in  the  many  Holy  Masses  and  prayers 
said  for  them  every  year. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP.  Persons  contributing  $12.50  to  the  Society  are  enrolled 
as  Life  Members,  while  a contribution  of  $100.00  entitles  them  to  the  enroll- 
ment of  an  entire  family  for  life. 

SPIRITUAL  BENEFITS.  1 . The  members  partake  in  the  1 000  Holy  Masses 
which  are  offered  every  year  for  the  intentions  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

2.  Additional  Masses  for  these  intentions  are  offered  by  the  priests  in  the 
Indian  Missions. 

3.  Daily  prayers  are  said  for  the  members  in  several  religious  communities. 

4.  Novenas  and  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the  members  by  Sisters  of  the 
Missions  and  their  Indian  pupils. 

PKOMOTERS.  We  invite  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Franciscan 
Missions  in  the  Southwest  to  become  Promoters  of  the  Franciscan  Branch  of  the 
Preservation  Society.  Upon  application  we  will  provide  them  with  the  necessary 
copies  of  the  magazine  and  certificates  of  membership. 

SPECIAL  FAVOPvS  TO  PROMOTERS.  Aside  from  the  favors  accorded  to  the 
members  of  the  Preservation  Society,  the  Promoters  participate  in  a Holy  Mass 
and  in  a novena  made  once  a month.  Each  Promoter  receives  a special  Diploma 
and  a Promoter’s  Button. 

APPROBATION.  The  Preservation  Society  has  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  by  His  Excellency,  the  Ap- 
ostolic Delegate,  and  by  many  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend  Bishops  of 
the  United  States. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to: 

The  Preservation  Society, 

Saint  Michaels,  Arizona. 
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Los  Angeles  Saddlery  Finding  Co. 

Harness,  Saddles,  Chaparejos 

Everything  FOR  THE  Horse  and  Eider 

Write  for  Catalog 
Los  Angeles,  California 


A Friend 


Commercial  Savings 

Hibernian  Savings 
Bank 

Second  Floor  Hibernian  Building 
Located  in  the  center  of  the  business  district 
Of  Los  Angeles,  California 

Total  Assets  $3,500,000 

Depositary  For  U.  S.  Postal  Savings  Funds 

Member  of  Los  Angeles  Clearing  House  Association 

5 Per  Cent  Paid  on  Term  Savings  Accounts 


In  Writing  t«  Advertise!*  Plena*  to  Mention  “ Frnnclsenn  MlMlonn  of  the  Southwest 
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American 
Block  Coal 


The  Original  and  Genuine 

GALLUP  COAL 

V ictor  American 
Fuel  Company 

Gibson,  N.  M. 

In  Writing  to  Advertiser*  Please  to  Mention  “Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest** 
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The 

State  1ST  ational 

Bank: 


Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

United  States  Depository  and  Depository  of  the  Santa  Pe  R.  R. 

Only  Ten  Years  Old  and  the 

Second  Largest  Bank  in  the  State 

We  Solicit  Your  Account  no  matter  how  Large  or  Small 


THOMAS  FLYNN 

Maker  of  the 

Best  Saddles  and  Harness  in  the  West 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Stockmen's  Equipments  a Specialty 

Pueblo,  Colorado 

Send  for  Catalogue 


U.  S.  MARKET 

John  Lowenbruck,  Proprietor 


Pioneer  Market  in  the  Pecos  Valley 


Strictly  Sanitary 

Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 


"&T  ORGANS 

AND  PIANOS 


Pore  sweet  tone.  Superior  quality. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  statins 
which  catalog  la  desired. 


HUMUS  ORGAN  CO.  PEKIN,  ILL 


Patronise  our  Advertisers! 
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CHESTER  PARK  FEED  MILL 

thkR  H.  Wess  Grain  and  Coal  Company 

Spring  Grove  and  Mitchell  Avenues 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Grain,  Hay  and  Mill  Feeds  Poultry  Feeds  of  aH  Kinds 

Coal  and  Building  Material 

Private  Branch  Exchange:  Park  158,  All  Departments 


™ Kapple  Furniture  Company 

Furniture,  Carpets,  Stoves  and  Crockery 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


Saint  Vi 


A 


incent  /“Ycademy 


Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls 

Conducted  by  the  Sifters  of  Charity  of  Mount  Saint  Joseph,  Hamilton  County.  Ohio 

Collegiate,  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses 

Upon  Credentials  Furnished  by  the  Academy 
Pupils  Without  Further  Examination 
Are  Entitled  to  Teachers’  First  Grade  Certificates 
by  the  State  Board 

Terms  Upon  Application 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  Please  to  Mention  this  Magaslne 
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The  Only  Exclusive 

Indian  and  Mexican  Handicraft  Store 


Look  for  Old  Cart  on  Top  of  Building.  A.  D.  1603 
Beware  of  Fakes  and  Imitations! 

With  the  Assistance  of  my  Native  Brethren  I am  in  a Position  to  Offer  First  Shipment  of  Blankets  on  Consignmm 
Upon  Receipt  of  Responsible  Reference.  Send  2 Cents  for  Price  List  and  Souvenir  to  Ladies 

J.  S.  Candelario,  301-302  San  Francisco  Street,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  U.  S.  A, 


Loretto  Academy 

A Thoroughly  Equipped  Institution  Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Lorrtto 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Exceptional  Advantages  in  the  Departments  of  Music  and  An 
For  Terms  Apply  To  The 

Sister  Directress 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


Bank  By  Mail 

With  a Large,  Strong  and  Progressive  Institution 

Write  For  Our  Free  Booklet 

Four  Per  Cent  Compounded  January  and  July 


The  German  American  Trust  Company 

Seventeenth  and  Locust  Streets,  Denver,  Colorado 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  Please  Mention  “ Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest  ” 
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Outfitters  for  the  Whole  Family 

Hart,  SchafFner  6-  Marx  Clothing  Florsheim  d Douglas  Shoes 

American  Beauty  Corsets  Queen  Quality  Shoes 

Peoples  Dry  Goods  Company 

A Good  Place  to  Trade 

Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 


College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Denver,  Colorado 

Boarding  School  for  Boys 

Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 

Complete  College  and  High  School  Courses,  Embracing  Classical,  English,  Scientific, 
Mathematical  and  Commercial  Branches 
For  Prospectus  Apply  Tot 

Rev.  President 


E.  Hendricks,  President 
C.  M.  Richards,  Cashier 

No.  6864 

The  National  Bank 

of  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 

Capital  Stock  $30,000  Surplus  and  Profits  $15,000 


M.  Livingston,  Vice  Presuient 
J.  N.  Livingston,  Ass't.  Cashier 


ItBB.lT 


Patronize  our  Advertise™! 
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Are  Y ou  Contented? 

If  Not,  Come! 

To  the  Land  of  Sunshine  and  Plenty— MAXWELL,  NEW  MEXICO 

BUY  a well  irrigated  FARM  where  you  can  pay  for  it  out  of  the  soil  in  a very  few 
years  from  the  crop  returns. 

We  will  sell  you  Land  on  Crop  Share  Basis.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  the  Purchaser 
moves  upon  the  land  and  farms  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  pays  over  to  us  the  regular 
rental  crop  shares,  and  we  will  credit  the  same  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  land. 

Payments  on  land  are  regulated  in  accordance  with  crop  returns.  If  you  have  a big 
crop  the  payment  is  large;  if  you  should  have  a small  crop,  likewise  the  payment  on  the- 
land  is  small.  Under  our  plan  the  payments  are  automatically  arranged,  so  that  the  land 
payments  are  large  or  small  in  accordance  with  the  crop  returns.  This  is  fair  to  both 
sides.  We  take  the  purchaser  into  Partnership  and  our  success  is  in  seeing  Him  Succeed. 

He  must  be  successful  for  us  to  get  pay  for  the  land. 

What  We  Require: 

1 st.  The  Purchaser  must  come  well  recommended. 

2d.  The  Purchaser  must  move  upon  the  land  and  farm,  or  have  it  farmed,  continuously. 

3d.  The  Purchaser  must  have  sufficient  farming  outfit  to  successfully  farm  the  land 
purchased. 

4th.  The  Purchaser  must  have  sufficient  capital  to  make  his  improvements  and  sup- 
port himself  until  he  gets  his  first  crop. 

Land  sold  on  long  time  and  low  rate  of  interest 

Write  to: 

The  Maxwell  Irrigated  Land  Company 

Maxwell,  New  Mexico 


Mention  this  Maffaslne  to  Advertiser* 
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Saint  Michael’s  College 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


Conducted  by  the 

Christian  Brothers 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and  Young  Men 

Elementary  Commercial  and  Scientific  Departments 

For  Particular!  Apply  To 

The  Director 


The  Largest  and  one  of  the  most  Conservative  Banks  in  New  Mexico 
Extends  You  its  Unsurpassed  Facilities  for  the  Handling  of  Your 
Business  and  Solicits  Your  Account. 

The  First  N ational  Bank 

of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Paid  up  Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000  Deposits  $4,600,000 

General  Banking  Business  Transacted 


Fireproof  Steam  Heated  Electric  Lighted  and  Thoroughly  Modern  in  Equipment 

Saint  Joseph  Sanitarium 

Special  Annex  for  Tuberculosis  Patients  A Number  of  Bungalows  and  Many  Private  Rooms 

Thoroughly  Trained  Graduate  Nurses  are  Furnished 
For  Outside  Work  Upon  Application 

For  Further  information  Address: 

Sister  Superior,  Saint  Joseph  Sanitarium 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

W«  Want  Your  Advertising  Business 
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GLOCKNF/R.  SANATORIUM 


Oldest  tubercular  Institution  in  famous  Pine's  P'eak  Region,  located  amid  scenic  grandeurs  and  possessing 
all  the  modern  conveniences  of  the  age.  “ In  our  25th  year.  ” The  year-round  climate  aseptic— high,  dry.  invi- 
gorating. Altitude  6.000  feet.  Annual  rain  fall  15  inches.  A 1300,000  completely  equipped  plant  with  surgical 
annex.  Rates  $15  to  $35  weekly.  Write  Sister  Superior  for  illustrated  booklet  mentioning  the  “ Franciscan 
Missions  of  the  Southwest.  ” 

TKJON  STREET.  COLORADO  SPRINGS.  COLORADO 


Do  Your  Shopping  By  Mail 

Upon  Request  We  Shall  be  Pleased  to  Send  You  Catalogue 
All  Goods  Delivered  Free  at  Your  Door 

Rosenwald  Brothers 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


St.  Francis  Seraphic 
College 


Conducted  By  the  Franciscan  Fathers 

A Privote  Institution  Established  1858 

Its  Purpose  is  to  Educate  Boys  and  Young  Men  Aspiring  to  the  Sacred  Priesthood  in  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor 

For  Spociol  Information  Addroos: 

The  Rev.  Father  Rector,  St.  Francis  Seraphic  College 
1615  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Potronlio  onr  Advortlnortl 
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James  B.  Cotter  and  Company 

Catholic  Supply  House 

All  Kinds  Of 

Catholic  Goods 

1409-71  Logan  Street 

Denver,  Colorado 


E.  Rosen wald  and  Son 

L*as  Vegas,  N.  M. 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  of 
High  Class  Merchandise 
in  New  Mexico 

Send  Un  Your  Mail  Orders 


WILI/IAMdON 

HAFFNDRCD 

ENGRAVEIWriUNTERS 


DE-NVI/R.  COI/Q 


D ' " C 99  For  Eczema  and  Skin  Troubles 

^ Relieves  all  Itching  at  Once. 
Cures  while  Relieving.  $1.00  per  Bottle 
Postage  Prepaid  all  over  United  States 

Van  Zandt's  Cathedral  Drug  Store 

Comer  Colfax  and  Logan  Streets,  Denver,  Colorado 


Bequests  and  Donations 

In  Favor  of  any  of  the  Missions  in  the  Southwest  are 
Appreciated  and  will  be  gladly  Forwarded  through  the 

Preservation  Society 

St.  Michaels,  Arizona 


A Friend  of  the  Minnions 


John  K.  Joyce,  President 


J.  F.  Joyce,  Vice  President  A.  Pruit,  Secretary-  Treasurer 


oyce- 


ompany 


Wholesale  and  Retail 


Dry  Goods,  Groceries  and  Hardware 

We  are  the  Largest  Buyers  of  General  Merchandise  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 


Your  Patronage  Solicited 


Koswefl,  N,  M. 
Artesia,  N.  M. 
Portales,  N.  M. 
Pecos,  Texas 


Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Hagerman,  N.  M. 

Hope.  N.  M. 

New  York,  225  Fifth  Avenue 


In  Writing  to  Advertiser*  Please  to  Mention  “ Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest** 
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NOTICE! 

The  Franciscan  Branch 

Of  the 

Preservation  Society 

% 

Is  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Missions 
In  Charge  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
Of  the 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Province 

Your  Support  in  Behalf  of  these  Missions  is  Solicited 

Address  all  Communications  to 

The  Preservation  Society 

St.  Michaels,  Arizona 
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A Record-Breaking  Business 

We  have  broken  ail  previous  records  in  our  Pumping  Machinery  Department  for  sales  up  to 
December  1 , 1914,  which  we  credit  to  the  popularity  and  demand  for  “ American  ” Pumps  and 
“ Alamo  ” Engines  for  Irrigating  purposes. 

If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a Pumping  Plant  you  will  do  well  to  investigate  the  me- 
rits of  this  pump  and  engine.  We  maintain  am  Expert  Engineering  Department  to  handle  your 
pumping  problems  and  we  will  send  you  literature  on  any  of  the  following  subjects,  promptly 
upon  request. 

“ American  ” CentrlfQfal  and  Deep  Well  Pomp*,  American  Well  Drilling  Machinery  and  Toole, 
“ Alamo**  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines,  M Meyer*  **  Hand  and  Power  Pomps,  “ U.  8.  **  Windmills.  Stock 
Pomps,  Stock  and  Storage  Tanks,  Kewanee  Pneumatic  Water  Sopply  Systems.  Electric  Lighting 
Plants  for  Country  Homes,  Power  Boilers,  Steam  Pomps,  Compressors,  etc..  High  Grade  Roofing, 
all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting.  Well  Casing,  Cylinders,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Valves.  Etc. 

USE  THE  COUPON 


The  M.  J.  O’Fallon  Supply  Company,  Denver,  Colorado 

I am  in  the  market  for : 

Please  send  Catalog  and  Prices  to 

Address 


Grerman- American  Bank 

Bloomington,  Illinois 

Capital  $100,000  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $185,000 

3 Per  Cent  Interest  on  Time  Deposits 

TO  EVERY  BABY  BORN  In  Bloomington  or  Normal  We  Will  Hive  3^1  .(XI,  to  Start  a 
Bank  Account,  and  a Souvenir  Pass  Book. 


^American 

Matthew  Howell 

Fixture  Company 

TURQUOISE 

Manufacturers  of 

Bank,  Office,  Bar  and  Store  Figures 

Wholesale  Cnly 

Wall  Cases,  Shew  Cases  and  Interior  Work 

301  E*st  193  Street 

Office  and  Factory  1232-46  Arapahoe  St. 

New  York  City 

Denver,  Colorado 

In  Writing  to  Advertisers  Please  to  Mention  this  Magazine 
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Gallup  Mercantile 
Company 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALERS 

General  Merchandise  Indian  Traders’  Supplies 

NAVAHO  BLANKETS 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 
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C.  N.  COTTON,  President 


J.  J.  KIRK,  Treasurer 


M.  J.  GLUED,  Secretary 


► 

► 

► 


C.  N.  COTTON  CO. 


Wholesale  Dealers 


in 


Indian  Traders’  Supplies 


and 


Navaho  Blankets 


Wool,  Hides,  Goat  Skins,  Sheep  Pelts 


Gallup,  New  Mexico 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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An  Annual 

Published  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers 


Saint  Michaels.Arizona 


Price  25  cents  NineteervHundredoixteen 
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Koyal  Bob  Flour 


All  Agreements  are  Contingent  upon  Strikes,  Delays 
of  Carriers  and  other  causes  beyond  Our  Control 


THE 


VILM 

Milling-  Co. 


Wichita,  Kansas 


Prices  are  Subject  to  change 
Without  Notice 


Our  Motto  "Quality  First” 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine 
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SANTA  FE  RAILROAD 

California  To  Chicago 

Just  remember 

— four  daily  transcontinental  trains  to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  — a 
quick  way  to  New  York. 

— -at  Ash  Fork,  connection  is  made  with 

The  California  Limited 

— exclusively  first-class. 

The  Navajo 

— a fast  train,  carries  both  standard  and  tourist  sleepers. 

The  Overland 

— The  old  standby  for  years— first  and  second  class 

The  Missionary 

— runs  via  Belen  cut-off,  fast,  too— for  both  first  and  second 
class  travel  to  Houston  and  New  Orleans. 


We  have  many  folders  with  maps 
and  pictures,  that  will  interest  you. 


F.  P.  Cruice,  A.  G.  P.  A.  Prescott,  Arizona. 
Jno.  J.  Byrne,  A.  P.  T.  M.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine 
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American 
Block  Coal 

The  Original  and  Genuine 

GALLUP  COAL 

Victor  American 
Fuel  Company 

Gibson,  N.  M. 

Our  Advertisers  are  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 
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NAVAJO  BLANKETS 

The  great  beauty  and  antiquity 

of  the  NAVAJO  BLANKET  have  given  IT 
a world-wide  reputation.  No  fabric  produced 
by  native  peoples  in  any  portion  of  the  world 
surpasses  the  genuine  Navajo  blanket  in  RICH- 
NESS, BEAUTY  and  DURABILITY. 

The  finest  Persian  and  Indian  rugs,  although 
perhaps  more  dainty  and  exquisite,  possess  no 
greater  strength  of  design  and  no  greater  dura- 
bility or  suitability  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  fabric  was  intended. 

This  reputation  of  the  NAVAJO  WEAVES 
extends  back  as  far  as  the  first  white  occupa- 
tion of  the  Southwest.  The  early  trappers  and 
traders,  nearly  a century  ago  learned  the  worth 
of  these  fabrics.  The  weavers,  however,  wrere 
situated  in  a distant  and  little  known  part  of 
the  world.  Hence  it  is  but  recently  that  the  Na- 
vajo Products  came  into  prominence  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

At  once  there  sprang  up  such  a demand  for 
them  that  unscrupulous  dealers  took  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  those  desiring  to  purchase 
such  goods.  Cheap  and  gaudy  blankets,  loose- 
ly put  together— made  here,  there  and  every- 
where—have  been  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  Un- 
less one  has  given  study  to  the  matter,  it  is 
easy  to  be  deceived. 

When  Writing:  to  Advertiser*  Clean**  Mention  thin  Magazine 
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Hopi  Pottery  and  Indian  Curios 

I point  to  my  long  residence  and  to  m,v  extend- 
ed References  in  this  country  as  Guaranty  of 
my  Sincerity  and  Honesty. 

I have  been  at  the  greatest  pains  to  perpet- 
uate the  OLD  PATTERNS,  COLORS  and 
WEAVES,  now  so  rapidly  passing  out  of  ex- 
istence even  in  the  memory  of  the  best  weavers. 

I have  even  at  times  unraveled  some  of  the  old 
genuine  Navajo  Blankets  to  show  modern  wea- 
vers how  the  Pattern  was  made.  I CAN 
GUARANTEE  the  Reproduction  of  these  An- 
tique Patterns.  The  next  thing  to  possessing 
a genuine  Old  Blanket  is  Owning  one  made  ex- 
actly on  the  Pattern  of  such  Blankets. 

The  Old  Blankets  are  passing  away,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things.  I can  supply  Genuine  REPRO- 
DUCTIONS of  the  Old  WEAVES.  What  I 
tell  you  regarding  these  goods  will  be  the  truth, 
and  you  will  in  all  cases  find  the  prices  based 
properly  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  them- 
selves, with  no  misrepresentations,  no  shams 
and  no  counterfeits. 


J.  L.  Hubbell 

INDIAN  TRADER 

Ganado,  Arizona 

Branch  Stores  at 

Keam’s  Canyon,  Oraibi  and  Cedar  Springs  , Arizona 

Patronise  our  Advertisers,  They  Have  Patronizen  t » 
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T.  A.  Riordan,  President  M.  J.  Riordan,  Secretary 

I.  B.  Koch,  Vice  Pres,  and  Mgr. 

Arizona  Lumber 

and 

Timber  Company 

Established  1881 

Oldest  Manufacturing  Institution 

in  Arizona 

Flagstaff,  Arizona 

In  Writing  to  AdvertUars  please  mention  “ Fruuolfitiitn  Missions  of  the  Southwest’4 
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Indian  Goods 


Navajo  Blankets  Hopi  Placques 

Navajo  Silverware  Apache  Baskets 


Having  three  Trading  Posts  in  the  Interior  of  the  Indian  Reservation 
from  which  we  receive  regular  Supplies  of  all  of  the  above  Goods,  we 
are  always  in  a Position  to  meet  Your  Demands. 


The  Price  la  always  right,  for  you  are  dealing  direct  with  the  TRADER,  and 
eliminating  the  CURIO  DEALER’S  Profit.  The  Goods  are  GENUINE  and  have 
our  GUARANTEE  behind  them.  Our  Stock  la  the  largest  In  the  Southwest  and 
therefore  you  are  sure  to  get  the  better  Assortment. 

There  Is  no  Delay  In  Ailing  your  order,  for  we  are  In  a position  to  make  the  selection 
from  our  Immense  stock  the  day  the  order  Is  received. 

Mall  Inquiries  are  solicited  and  Mall  Orders  have  our  personal  Attention  thereby 
insuring  a most  satisfactory  Selection. 

Babbitt  Brothers 

Indian  Traders 

Flagstaff,  Arizona 

Stores  at 

Tuba,  Arizona  Red  Lake,  Arizona  Canyon  Diablo,  Arizona 


Putronize  our  Advertisers 
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Calumet  Tea^  Coffee  Co. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  ( 

Teas  and  Coffees; 

Manufacturers  of  Extracts,  Cocoa,  Baking  Powder,  Proprietors  of  Ariston  Spice  Mills 

We  Supply  Many  Institutions 

Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Skylight  City 
The  World’s  Best  C lima  to 

COMMERCIAL  HOTEL 

('has.  Profknow,  Prop. 

Flagstaff’s  Leading  Hotel 

First  Class  Accomodation 
Hot  and  Cold  Banning  Water  and  Steam 
Heat  In  Every  Room 

Public  and  Private  Baths 
A Place  like  Home 


MATTHEW 1 HOWELL 

TUKQUOISE 

Wholesale  Only 

301  East  193  Street 
New  York  City 


0.  N.  Marron,  President,  W.  H.  Morris,  Vice  Pres.  Gregory  Page,  Vice  Pres.  L.  R.  Goehring,  Cashier,  H.  T.  Burson.Ass’t.  Cashier 

THE  GALLUP  STATE  BANK 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 


SAFETY  SERVICE  IN  ALL  l_[S  DEALINGS 
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{ The  Ancestors  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 


Br  Fb.  a.  W.,  o.  p.  m. 

THE  Pueblo  Indians  have  formed  the  subject-matter  of  va- 
rious articles  in  the  former  numbers  of  this  magazine. 
They  are  divided  into  four  different  linguistic  stocks, 
the  Keresan,  numbering  4027,  the  Zunian,  numbering  1667,  the 
Tanoan,  numbering  3140,  and  the  Shoshonean  (Hopi  or  Moqui), 
numbering  2009  souls.  Of  these  10,843  Pueblo  Indians, 
the  Keresan  stock,  embracing  the  villages  of  Cochiti,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  Sia,  Laguna  and  Acoma  and  vil- 
lages pertaining  thereto;  the  Zunian  stock,  embracing  the  villa- 
ges of  Zuni,  Ojo  Caliente,  Nutria  and  Pescado;  and  499  of  the 
Tanoan  stock,  the  Jemez  Indians,  namely,  6193  in  all,  have  been 
placed  in  our  charge.  In  the  year  1680  the  number  of  the  Pu- 
eblo Indians,  exclusive  of  the  Moquis,  were  given  by  the  Span- 
ish as  28,850,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  rather  a rough  esti- 
mate than  an  accurate  census. 

They  are,  in  all  probability,  the  oldest  inhabitants  in  what  is 
now  called  the  United  States. 

The  Southwest,  more  especially  the  basins  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  San  Juan,  the  Animas,  the  Little  Colorado,  and  the  Gila 
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Rivers,  and  the  Chaco  “Wash’’  are  covered  with  prehistoric 
ruins  of  so-called  communal  houses  on  plains  and  mesas,  and  of 
el  iff -dwellings  and  cave-dwellings  in  the  various  canyons  of  this 
region.  Many  of  these  ruins  are  within  the  Navajo  Reservation 
and  the  Navajo  country.  The  most  renowned  communal  house 
ruin  within  the  Navajo  country  is  Pueblo  Bonito  which  I visited 
during  the  time  the  Hyde  Exploring  Expedition  made  its  exten- 
sive excavation  at  that  place.  The  building  stands  within  a short 
distance  of  the  walls  of  Chaco  Canyon  and  is  built  of  dark  sand- 
stone. Its  length  is  667  feet  and  its  width  315  feet.  It  was 
originally  5 stories  high.  The  greatest  height  of  standing  wall 
at  present  is  48  feet.  The  rooms  are  mostly  rectangular.  The 
masonry  of  Pueblo  Bonito  ranges  from  plain  rubble  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  ornamental  mosaic  in  places.  Every  type  of  masonry 
known  to  Pueblo  architecture  is  fouud  in  this  building,  and 
not  fewer  than  27  circular  kivas,  varying  from  10  to  50  feet  in 
diameter,  have  been  uncovered  in  it.  The  timber  is  exception- 
ally heavy,  logs  40  feet  in  length  and  18  inches  in  diameter  hav- 
ing been  found.  I visited  several  other  ruins  in  that  immediate 
neighborhood,  w hich  are  also  large,  but  not  as  imposing  as  that 
of  Pueblo  Bonito. 

In  Canyons  de  Chelly  and  del  Muerto,  at  the  mouth  of  w hich 
our  Chin  Lee  Mission  for  the  Navajos  is  located,  there  are  at  least 
140  different  cliff-dwelling  and  cave-dwelling  ruins,  in  the  larg- 
est of  which  I counted  the  remnants  of  68  rooms.  I have  men- 
tioned but  twro  of  the  20  districts  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the 
cliff-  and  cave-dwellings  and  communal  houses. 

When  the  Spanish  explorers,  more  than  350  years  ago,  enter- 
ed the  southwestern  part  of  what  is  now  the  United  States,  they 
found  the  cliff-dwellings  and  communal  houses  as  mysterious  and 
enigmatical  as  most  of  us  do  today.  Who  vv^re  the  people  who 
built  and  inhabited  these  dwellings?  Extensive  excavations  and 
diligent  study  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  these  prehistoric 
people,  as  revealed  in  their  pottery,  arms,  ornaments,  utensils, 
masonry,  and  buildings,  and  comparison  of  all  this  with  what  is 
still  found  among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cliff- and  cave-dwellers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  so-call- 
ed communal  houses  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  ances- 
tors of  our  present-day  Pueblo  Indians;  more  especially  do  the 
circular  depressions  or  underground  rooms,  with  their  contents. 
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met  with  in  all  these  ruins,  correspond  exactly  with  the  estufas 
or  kivas,  found  in  all  pueblos  of  this  day. 

The  estufas  or  kivas,  as  they  still  exist  in  every  pueblo  of  the 
Southwest,  are  chambers,  set  aside  for  religious  rites,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  the  civil  aud  social  affairs  of  the  tribe.  They  are 
worship-place,  court-house,  council-lodge  and  club-room,  all  in 
one.  Here  certain  religious  ceremonies  and  secret  rites  are  per- 
formed; here  the  judges  meet  to  decide  cases  and  questions;  here 
the  “principals”  come  together  in  council  and  deliberate  upon 
what  they  think  best  for  the  people;  here  the  youths  are  in- 
structed in  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  ancestors;  here, 
in  former  days,  the  men  and  youths  of  the  tribe  assembled  for 
social  intercourse,  and  here  they  had  their  sleeping  quarters,  sep- 
arate from  the  women  and  children.  This  last  named  use  of  the 
kivas  no  longer  obtains;  at  present  they  are  used  principally  for 
religious  ceremonies. 

In  all  the  ruined  villages  in  Canyon  de  Chelly  and  its  tributary 
canyons,  the  kivas  are  circular  in  form,  and  are  built  wholly,  or 
partly,  under  ground.  In  some  of  our  modern  pueblos,  as  in 
Taos,  Cochiti  and  others,  circular  kivas  are  still  found;  in  others 
as  in  Zuni  and  Acoma,  rectangular  ones  are  in  use.  These  kivas 
are  still  built  wholly,  or  partly,  under  ground,  except  in  such 
places  where  the  villages  are  built  upon  solid  rock,  and  where  ex- 
cavation was  impossible,  as  in  Acoma.  Again,  the  kivas  or  es- 
tufas  of  the  cliff-dwellers  are  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  dwell- 
ings; this,  too,  is  observed  by  the  Pueblos  of  today,  except  in  such 
villages  where  they  could  not  be  excavated;  thus  in  Zuni  and 
Acoma,  for  instance,  the  kivas  are  square  and  above  ground,  but 
incorporated  in  the  midst  of  a cluster  of  houses  with  which,  how- 
ever, they  have  no  connection.  In  the  Moqui  or  Hopi  villages 
the  kivas  are  under  ground,  but  rectangular,  which  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  these  villages  are  built  on  mesas  of  solid  rock,  and  nat- 
tural  clefts  or  fissures  in  the  rock  have  been  made  use  of  to  build 
their  kivas,  so  that  the  circular  form  could  not  be  adhered  to. 
The  kivas  have  neither  windows  nor  doors,  and  are,  therefore, 
invariably  entered  through  the  roof  by  means  of  ladders.  In  some 
of  the  larger  cliff-ruins  of  Canyon  de  Chelly  the  remnants  of 
several  estufas  are  found,  and  some  of  the  pueblos  of  today  con- 
tain two,  three,  four,  or  more  estufas. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  present  pueblos,  with  the  exception 
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of  Acoma,  has  at  one  time  or  other,  within  historic  times,  changed 
its  site  or  location,  some  of  them,  like  Cochiti,  several  times; 
many  of  their  former  sites  were  in  high,  almost  inaccessible 
places;  others,  like  Acoma  and  the  Hopi  villages,  are  still  situa- 
ted on  lofty,  forbidding  mesas  or  table-rocks.  Pottery,  imple- 
ments, style  of  building,  kivas,  etc.,  are  so  many  parallels  be- 
tween cliff-dwellers  and  our  modern  Pueblos.  Even  the  adobe 

wall  is  found  in  some  of  the  cliff-dwellings,  as  in  the  White  House 

« 

ruin  of  Canyon  de  Chelly.  Some  of  the  Hopis  have  unquestion- 
ably inhabited,  a long  time  ago,  cliff-dwellings  of  Canyon  de 
Chelly. 

But  why  were  all  these  buildings  abandoned  ? Why  did  the 
inhabitants  move?  A Navajo  told  me  they  had  to  move  on  ac- 
count of  smallpox  and  hot  winds.  Another  Navajo  maintained 
they,  the  Navajos,  had  been  separated,  during  their  migration  to- 
ward the  South,  from  their  northern  brethren,  the  Dine  Nahad- 
loni,  through  tire. 

In  corroboration  of  these  remarks  some  Non-Indians  maintain 
that  these  prehistoric  people  had  to  move  on  account  of  volcanic 
action  during  the  time  when  this  whole  country  was  the  theatre 
of  a fearfully  and  frightfully  destructive  volcanic  eruption  in 
which  the  hot,  withering  air,  the  poisonous  gases,  and  the  fiery 
lava  issued  forth  not  only  from  craters,  but  also  from  hundreds 
of  crevices  and  fissures  in  the  earth. 

Well,  we  have  the  extinct  craters,  volcanic  necks,  lava  in  pro- 
fusion, and  burnt  coal  hills  in  abundance,  but  I am  not  wise 
enough  to  determine  whether  they  caused  this  migration. 

Others  give  change  of  climatic  conditions  and  desiccation,  dry- 
ing up,  as  the  cause  of  their  moving  on.  Not  altogether  improb- 
able. Since  Arizona  became  a dry  State,  even  Americans  have 
moved.  But,  to  be  serious,  wherever  you  find  a ruin,  you  find, 
as  a rule,  some  spring  or  water  course,  but,  in  many  instances, 
not  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  a large  population.  In  my 
opinion  those  of  the  Chaco  district  would  have  been  forced  to 
leave  for  lack  of  water,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Others  again  give  the  incursions  of  the  wild,  nomadic  tribes 
of  the  Navajo,  Ute  and  Comanche  Indians  as  a cause  for  their 
enforced  migration.  Some  Pueblo  villages,  Hawiku  of  Zuni,  for 
instance,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Navajos  within  historic  times. 

A combination  of  all  these  various  causes,  some  applying  to 
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one  locality,  others  to  other  localities,  may  account  for  this  mi- 
gration of  nations.  The  great  number  of  these  ruins  does  not 
necessarily  presuppose  an  immensely  large  population,  since  they 
certainly  were  not  all  occupied  at  the  same  time.  Besides,  epi-  * 
demies  and  internecine  warfare  (a  la  Afroeurasiatic  war  of  the 
present  time)  among  the  Pueblos  themselves,  instances  of  which 
have  occurred  since  the  Spanish  exploration,  and  against  the  nom- 
adic intruders  would  account  for  a greatly  diminished  popu- 
lation. 

If  all  this  be  true,  their  constant  battles  with  adverse  natural 
conditions  and  with  hosts  of  human  enemies  for  centuries,  possi- 
bly for  milleniums,  would  account  for  the  inbred  tenacity  and 
ultra-conservatism  and  exclusiveness  of  our  present-day  Pueblo 
Indians. 

❖ 


\ The  Pueblo  Indian  Question  j 


A DELEGATION  of  Pueblo  Indians  visited  Washington  in  the 
^ ^ year  1905  to  oppose  the  taxation  of  their  lands,  and  in  1913 
to  transfer  the  title  to  their  lands  to  the  Federal  Government.  I 
happened  to  be  at  Washington  both  times  and  assisted  them  as 
much  as  I could.  On  the  last  occasion  I took  them  to  our  con- 
vent, Mt.  St.  Sepulchre,  at  Brookland  Station,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  a visit  they  enjoyed  very  much. 

During  both  these  visits  to  Washington  the  Isleta  Indian, 
Pablo  Abeita,  who  reads  and  writes  English  and  Spanish  equally 
well,  was  their  main  leader  and  spokesman.  The  following  is  a 
composition  from  his  pen,  written  partly  in  English  and  partly 
in  Spanish,  which  he  made  use  of,  in  part,  at  least,  during  his 
visits  to  Washington.  In  its  crude  simplicity  and  hammering 
logic  it  is  certainly  a peculiar  document,  showing  us  the  Pueblo 
Indian’s  point  of  view. 

“The  Indians  are  Indians,  and  will  be  Indians  until  they  have 
all  disappeared  from  this  valley  of  tears.  Such  is  my  opinion, 
and  I will  not  change  it  before  the  wise  Americans  have  become 
Indians  themselves.  Then  only  will  I say  that  the  Indians  may 
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some  day  turn  Americans.  For  the  present,  patience,  and  we 
shall  see. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  us  Indians,  of  whom  I am  one 
myself,  that  the  persons  who  have  never  seen  them  will  believe 
them  to  be  brutes  of  the  worst  stamp,  ready  to  eat  up  any  one 
that  comes  their  way.  But,  friends,  let  me  tell  you:  you  Amer- 
icans are  a good  deal  more  anxious  to  see  us  than  we  are  to  see 
you. 

All  kind  of  reports  have  been  sent  about  us  by  all  kinds  of 
people,  men,  women,  rich,  poor,  men  of  honor,  and  mere  tramps, 
wise  men  and  ignorant.  Even  our  “Tata  Grande,”  the  Indian 
Commissioner  in  Washington,  I).  C. , has  said  very  much  now  &nd 
then  in  his  reports,  especially,  in  his  last  one  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Things  with  which  I do  not  agree,  and,  to  be 
clearer,  they  are  not  the  truth,  as  far  as  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico  are  concerned. 

Perhaps  our  “Tata  Grande”  does  not  mean  to  include  all  the 
Indians  without  exception,  when  he  speaks  of  our  customs  and 
creeds,  of  our  dances  and  the  obligation  of  our  young  men  to 
take  part  in  them  under  a penalty.  But,  as  I said  above,  the  In- 
dians are  Indians,  and  as  the  “Tata  Grande"'  does  not  admit  of 
any  exception,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Indians,  I conclude  that  he 
speaks  of  us  Pueblo  Indians,  in  the  same  light  as  he  does  of  the 
balance  of  the  red  skins. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  there  are  differences  among  Indians,  one  tribe 
to  another,  as  there  are  differences  among  the  white  men  from  one 
nation  to  another.  You  wise  Americans  have  seen  all  kinds  of 
Indians,  as  I have  seen  all  kinds  of  white  men. 

I said  there  were  differences  among  the  Indians.  Yes  there 
are.  Right  here  in  New  Mexico  we  have  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the 
Navajos,  the  Zunis,  the  Mescaleros,  etc.  They  are  all  Indians, 
but  each  tribe  is  entirely  different  from  the  other.  They  have 
different  tongues,  different  ways  of  living,  different  beliefs,  cus- 
toms, habits  and  entertainments. 

Even  among  these  there  are  differences  in  many  things.  If 
there  was  none  the  writer  would  not  belong  to  their  tribe.  For 
thirty  years  he  has. lived  among  them,  has  seen  all  their  enter- 
tainments, has  played  with  them,  eaten  with  them,  danced  with 
them,  fought  with  them,  discussed  with  them,  been  presentatall 
their  difficulties,  and  also  at  all  their  feasts. 
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As  to  bur  way  of  living,  we  have  houses,  not  at  all  built  to 
compete  with  the  houses  of  the  wise  Americans,  but  convenient, 
nice  and  cool  in  summer,  and  warm  in  winter.  They  are  not 
twenty  stories  high,  nor  are  they  lighted  by  twelve  windows  for 
each  room;  they  are  only  one  story  high,  with  only  one  or  two 
windows  in  each  room. 

Do  we  work?  Certainly,  aud  more  than  any  other  people  in 
the  United  States,  the  Americans  not  excepted.  You  will  meet 
a thousand  American  vagrants  before  you  meet  a single  Indian 
tramp. 

We  work  when  necessary;  we  help  one  another  in  case  of  need; 
but  we  do  not  work  in  winter  time.  Why  ? Come  to  our  count- 
ries during  the  winter,  and  you  will  find  out  why  we  do  not  till 
our  lands  when  the  weather  is  cold. 

Our  fields,  I mean  our  lands  under  cultiv  ation,  are  such  that  we 
cannot  cultivate  them  any  better  except  at  the  expense  of  large 
sums  of  money,  which  we  cannot  afford  to  do. 

All  we  want  is  sufficient  quantity  of  water  throughout  the  year. 
A soil  with  plenty  of  irrigation  and  plenty  of  manure  is  sure  to 
produce  a good  crop,  unless  we  should  incur  the  wrath  of  God. 
Give  us  water  the  year  round,  and  we  shall  see  who  will  raise  the 
.* best  Crop,  the  wise  American  or  the  savage  Indian. 

When  we  get  through  with  our  yearly  tas|s,  we  start  on  hunt- 
ing expeditions  in  the  plains  and  in  the  hills,  so  as  to  make  pro- 
visions of  meat  for  the  coming  spring,  during  which  time  we  are 
busy  with  our  sowing.  But  now  we  will  have  to  steal,  since  the 
wise  Americans  have  made  laws,  prohibiting  hunting,  having 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  for  the  Indian  to  go  hun- 
gry or  to  steal;  since  the  Indian  must  eat,  let  him  hunt  or  kill 
what  God  has  created  for  every  one,  you  and  me.  The  wise 
Americans  have  destroyed  a thousand  times  more  game  than  the 
Indians  have,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  Americans  North  Ameri- 
ca would  be  well  stocked  with  game  today.  And  now  the  best 
they  could  do,  after  killing  all  the  animals  they  could  see,  was 
to  pass  laws  making  hunting  unlawful. 

Religion  ? Yes,  we  have  a religion;  but  we  don’t  make  use  of 
it  to  hurt  anyone.  Ours  is  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  No  one 
is  obliged  to  become  a Catholic;  every  one  of  us  may  choose  to 
be  a Catholic,  a Protestant,  a pagan,  or  simply  an  Indian.  We 
are  what  we  are  because  it  pleases  us  so,  and  that  is  all. 
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Do  we  dance?  Yes,  we  dance  those  dances  that  it  pleases 
you,  Americans,  to  call  savage,  rude  and  shameless,  and  in  which 
we  force  our  young  men  to  participate  under  a penalty.  But  do 
we  force  our  young  men?  No,  we  never  do  so,  and  we  have 
never  done  so.  They  are  not  obliged  to  be  there  if  they  do  not 
wish  it;  they  are  as  free  to  be  there  and  take  part  in  them  as 
they  are  not  to  do  so,  as  free  as  you  are  to  make  them  the  ob- 
ject of  your  derision. 

Our  dances  have  a certain  meaning,  1 know,  as  I belong  to 
the  town  of  La  Isleta,  N.  M.  We  dance  at  Christmas  to  show 
that  we  love  and  adore  the  new-born  God;  for  in  times  of  old 
the  Indian  did  not  know  how  to  pray,  and  he  was  using  those 
means  to  present  his  adoration  and  respect  to  the  Holy  Child. 
We  dance  on  New  Year’s  Day  as  a compliment  to  our  newly- 
elected  officers,  for  we  elect  our  officers  every  year.  Sometimes, 
but  not  every  year,  we  dance  in  February  to  pray  to  God  and 
ask  from  the  Supreme  Being  a prosperous  year.  In  March, 
after  cleaning  the  irrigation  ditches,  we  dance  to  show  our  joy 
at  having  finished  our  first  labor.  Some  years  we  dance  also  in 
September  in  thanksgiving  for  the  good  crops.  Besides  these 
dances  already  referred  to,  we  have  others  on  some  special  feast 
days.  The  Americans  dance  at  least  every  Saturday  night,  and 
in  most  cases  for  the  benefit  of  one  person  and  the  perdition  of 
a dozen  others.  I have  seen  balls  of  the  worst  kind  conducted 
by  Americans,  more  scandalous  and  immodest  than . the  worst 
savage  dance  ever  held  by  Indians  in  New  Mexico. 

Well,  gentlemen,  do  all  the  good  you  can  to  whomsoever  you 
like,  but  do  not  injure  the  poor  Indian.  Do  not  rob  him  of 
what  he  has  always  possessed.  Wise  as  you  are,  you  do  not 
give  him  what  he  has  a right  to;  but  instead  you  have  taken 
from  him  all  he  had,  even  before  you  had  ever  met  a single 
Indian.  And  what  have  you  taken  from  him?  His  land,  his 
house  and  liberty.  YOU  cannot  deny  that  this  country  has  al- 
ways been  ours.  Since  when,  will  you  ask?  It’s  for  you  to 
ascertain;  we  will  see  if,  with  all  your  wisdom,  you  will  be  able 
to  find  it  out.  See  if  you  can  discover  from  what  year  we  have 
been  in  possession  of  our  lands. 

The  white  people  came  into  this  country  without  our  invita- 
tion. We  admired  them,  we  feared  them,  we  had  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  them;  they  were  big  men,  had  big  things;  they  appro- 
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printed  our  land  without  asking  for  it;  we  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  We  protested  against  them,  but  they  were  stronger  and 
much  more  in  number.  They  rounded  us  up;  they  settled  around 
us,  took  our  land,  our  hunting  ground,  our  water,  and  all  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on. 

You*  Americans,  claim  that  the  Government  has  given  us  a 
certain  amount  of  land  which  you  call  “reservation.”  Is  it 
true?  As  an  honest  nation,  speak  the  truth,  and  you  must 
answer  that  the  Government  has  taken  from  us  all  the  land  we 
had,  and  in  return,  as  a “Tata  Grande,”  has  given  us  a large 
stretch,  called  “reservation.”  What  do  you  say?  Is  it  true  or 
not? 

How  would  you  like  it,  Americans,  if  we,  Indians,  would  be 
bold  enough  to  go  to  Washington  and  take  possession  of  all  the 
money  in  the  treasury,  and  then  give  the  Government  a twenty 
dollar  gold  coin,  saying  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  good  Indians 
that  you  should  be  the  recipients  of  such  a great  concession. 
Indeed,  you,  wise  Americans,  have  done  this  very  thing  with  us, 
Indians. 

Now,  let  us  come  to  the  most  important  question  that  will 
ever  interest  a tribe  of  Indians  in  New  Mexico.  Wise  as  you 
are,  you  should  look  in  the  future  and  be  convinced  that  never 
will  the  Indian  of  New  Mexico  pay  taxes  on  that  which  has  al- 
ways been  his.  We  never  got  our  lands  from  you;  they  were 
always  ours,  and  should  remain  ours  unless  you  should  want 
land,  Indians,  and  all. 

I could  put  an  argument  two  miles  long,  and  in  the  end  I would 
conclude  by  saying  that  we  ought  to  tax  the  white  people  for 
the  land  they  took  away  from  us  instead  of  the  white  people 
taxing  us  for  what  land  they  never  gave,  because  what  land  we 
have  at  present  is  only  what  the  white  people  did  not  appro- 
priate. So,  no  matter  what  you  do  or  say,  you  will  never  pay 
back  enough  for  what  you  took  away  from  us.  But  here  we  are 
not  asking  for  any  money  or  any  land;  simply  asking  protection, 
which,  to  my  belief,  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  grant,  unless  you 
want  to  go  into  history  as  being  the  cause  of  blotting  the  happi- 
ness of  once  happy  Pueblo  Indians.  I can  not  make  my  plea 
any  stronger.  I only  ask  you  to  remember  that  you  have 
your  own  children,  and  their  happiness  is  your  life.  So  it  is 
with  us;  without  happiness  we  may  as  well  not  live.  Within 
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your  hands,  your  power,  I leave  this  matter.  It  is  for  you  to 
say  if  we  are  to  live  a life  of  happiness  or  a life  of  misery. 

Rut  you  will  say  that  this  is  due  to  the  laws,  not  to  the 
Americans,  and  that  we  must  obey  them.  Yes,  I know  that  is 
the  law,  but  I know  too  that  you  make  new  laws  every  day. 
Now,  suppose  yourselves  on  the  other  side  for  a moment,  and 
consider  how  you  would  like  it  if  we,  Indians,  would  begin  to 
make  laws  to  suit  our  own  convenience,  as  you  do  to  suit  yours, 
and  if  you  were  obliged  to  obey  them. 

But  will  you  say,  become  citizens,  and  thus  will  you  be 
among  those  who  make  the  laws  or  take  part  in  the  making  of 
them.  To  that  point,  my  friends,  let  me  answer  that  one  sav- 
age Indian  among  a thousand  wise  Americans  would  be  of  very 
little  use,  except  as  an  object  of  curiosity;  and  if,  perchance,  he 
should  mix  with  your  kind,  he  would  get  so  stuck  on  himself 
and  so  ambitious  that  he  would  forget  his  own  people  and  help 
you  run  down  the  Indians. 

It  is  better  to  leave  the  Indians  alone;  look  out  that  he  does 
not  kill  you,  and  if  he  does,  then  woe  to  him,  and  kill  him  also. 
Eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for  tooth.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to 
observe  the  golden  rule.  L)o  not  meddle  with  his  private  affairs. 
Take  care  not  to  form  any  prejudice  against  his  customs,  creed, 
dances,  religion,  amusement,  etc.  But  do  not  interfere  so  long 
as  he  does  not  hurt  you.  You  may  dance  with  him,  laugh  with 
him,  but  you  cannot  live  with  him.  The  wise  man  and  the  sav- 
age cannot  live  together. 

Gentlemen,  I did  not  think  I would  say  so  much  about  you 
and  myself.  I do  not  mean  that  all  the  Americans  are  what  I 
have  said,  or  have  done  those  things  against  the  Indians;  nor 
did  I intend  to  offend  you  in  any  way;  nevertheless,  this  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  ours  is  due  to  some  one,  and  not  to  our- 
selves, but  to  the  Americans,  generally  speaking.  I beg  pardon 
of  those  I may  have  offended,  and  of  those  who  do  no  harm  to 
the  poor  Indians. 

I could  say  more  about  this  matter;  I could  say  enough  to  fill 
many  books.  I can  prove  all  that  I have  said. 

I will  have  more  to  say  about  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Mexico,  concerning  the  Indians,  and  the  taxes  on 
their  lands.  But  I will  wait  till  I see  what  is  done  with  the 
poor  Indians/’  PABLO  A BEIT  A 
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By  Fr.  A,  W.s  o.  p.  m. 

THE  FIRST  notice  about  the  Pueblo  Indians  reached  the 
Spaniards  in  Mexico  through  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  who,  with  Andres  Dorantes,  Alonzo  del  Castillo  Maldona, 
and  a negro,  Estevan,  a native  of  Azamor  on  the  west  coast  of 
Morocco,  a slave  of  Dorantes,  were  the  only  survivors  of  the 
ilhfated  expedition  of  Don  Panfilo  Narvaez. 

Landing  on  the  coast  of  Florida  with  300  infantry  and  40 
cavalry,  he  had  fought  his  way  under  great  losses  and  almost 
unimaginable  hardships  and  sufferings  till  he  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River  where  the  comparatively  small  remnant, 
with  the  exception  of  a few,  met  their  tragic  death.  The  four 
survivors,  mentioned  above,  made  their  way  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  across  Texas  and  Mexico  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  they  met  other  Spaniards  and  returned  to  the  City 
of  Mexico.  By  some  of  the  Indians  they  had  been  treated  as 
slaves;  among  all  of  them  they  had  acted  as  “medicine  men1’. 
When  the  Spaniards  met  Cabeza  de  Vaca  on  the  west  coast, 
“seeing  him  in  such  a strange  attire  and  in  company  with  In- 
dians, they  were  greatly  startled.  They  stared  at  him  for  quite 
a while,  speechless,  and  so  great  was  their  surprise  that  they 
could  not  find  words  to  ask  him  anything. v 

The  report  of  this  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  published  five  years  after 
his  return  to  Spain,  is  unrivaled  in  the  history  of  the  world  in 
its  recital  of  marvelous  adventure,  shipwreck,  captivity  by  In- 
dians, his  escape  and  final  meeting  with  the  Spaniards  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  They  had  left  Florida  in  1528  and  arrived  at 
Mexico  City  on  the  24th  of  July,  153(5,  where  they  were  royally 
entertained  by  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  New  Spain. 
Naturally  their  report  aroused  intense  interest  in  the  country 
they  had  traversed  and  in  the  people  they  had  met,  and  in  the 
countries  and  peoples  they  had  heard  of  through  the  Indians. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  Pueblos  about  whom  Indians  had 
told  them  that  “there  were  villages  with  many  people  and  very 
big  houses.” 

Mendoza  purchased  the  negro  slave,  Estevan.  from  Dorantes, 
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and  immediately  organized  an  expedition  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  far  north,  which  had  been  so  attractively 
described  to  him  by  these  four  survivors  of  the  Narvaez  expedi- 
tion. For  some  reason  Mendoza’s  expedition  never  materialized. 
But  two  years  later,  in  1539,  Mendoza  determined  to  send  Fray 
Marcos  de  Nizza  to  explore  this  northern  country. 

Fray  Marcos,  of  Savoy,  was  holding  the  office  of  vice-com- 
missioner-general of  New  Spain.  He  was  a man  of  distinguished 
attainments  and  had  accompanied  Pizzaro  in  the  conquest  of 
Peru.  He  was  much  beloved,  not  only  by  members  of  his 
order,  but  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  come  to  America  in 
1531,  and  after  his  services  with  Pizzaro  in  Peru,  served  in 
Nicaragua  and  accompanied  Don  Pedro  Alvarado  to  the  north. 
From  1540  to  1543  he  was  provincial  of  the  Seraphic  order  in 
New  Spain.  He  lost  his  health  through  his  strenuous  service 
for  the  good  of  Christianity  and  died  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in 
the  year  1558. 

Him  the  viceroy  decided  to  send  on  this  expedition  and  to 
make  use  of  him  to  carry  out  his  policy,  that  the  Indians  should 
be  brought  to  subjection  “rather  by  the  preaching  of  religious 
men  than  by  force  of  arms.”  He  gave  orders  to  the  Governor 
of  New  Galicia  Sinaloa  to  accompany  Fray  Marcos  as  far  as  the 
town  of  San  Miguel  de  Culiaean.  He  was  instructed  to  take 
with  him  the  negro,  Estevan,  who  was  enjoined  to  obey  impli- 
citly the  orders  of  the  friar — which  he  did  not  always  do. 

Fray  Marcos  left  San  Miguel  de  Culiaean  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1539,  accompanied  by  the  negro,  Estevan,  and  some  of  the  In- 
dians who  had  gone  to  the  City  of  Mexico  with  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
where  they  had  become  members  of  the  Church,  learned  the 
Spanish  language,  and  had  been  given  their  freedom  by  Men- 
doza expressly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  his  explora- 
tions. Fray  Marcos  followed  the  Rio  Sonora  to  its  head.  From 
this  river  the  expedition  struck  the  head  of  the  San  Pedro  River 
of  Arizona.  Thence  the  expedition  went  on,  crossing  the  Gila 
and  Salt  Rivers,  and  from  there  to  Cibola  by  the  White  Moun- 
tains where  the  Apache  Reservation  now  is. 

Fray  Marcos  had  sent  the  negro  and  Indian  companions  ahead 
with  the  injunction  not  to  push  forward  rapidly,  but  to  await 
him  in  some  villages  and  receive  further  orders.  But  the  negro, 
who  found  as  many  Indians  as  he  wished  to  guide  him  from  tribe 
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to  tribe,  hastened  forward  and  arrived  at  Cibola  four  or  five 
days  ahead  of  Fray  Marcos.  The  Indians  promptly  imprisoned 
the  negro,  Estevan,  and  his  companions,  and  when  they  at- 
tempted to  flee  the  following  morning,  pursued  them  and  killed 
all  of  them  except  three,  who  escaped  and  brought  the  sad  news 
to  Fray  Marcos,  spreading  consternation  among  his  Indian  com- 
panions. But  he  would  not  return  to  Mexico  without  having  seen, 
from  a distance  at  least,  the  renowned  “Cibola  of  the  Seven 
Cities.”  By  entreaties  and  presents  he  induced  a few  men  to 
accompany  him  till  within  sight  of  the  city.  “It  is  built,”  writes 
Fray  Marcos  in  his  report,  “in  a plain,  on  a round  hill;  it  looks 
very  pretty;  it  is  the  most  important  I have  seen  in  these  coun- 
tries. Being  myself  on  an  elevated  spot,  wherefrom  I could 
examine  it,  I saw  that  the  houses  were  built  as  the  Indians  told 
me,  all  constructed  of  stone,  having  several  stories  and  covered 

* with  terraces.  This  “large  city”  was  no  other  than  “Hawiku,” 
one  of  the  seven  villages  of  Cibola,  or  Zuni.  Thereupon  he 
erected  on  the  high  eminence,  where  he  was  standing,  a stone 
monument,  and,  planting  thereon  a cross,  the  emblem  of  our 

• Redemption,  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  whole  region  for 
the  King  of  Spain,  calling  it  “The  New  Kingdom  of  St. 
Francis.”  Then,  “with  more  fear  than  food,"  as  he  remarked 
in  his  diary,  he  retraced  his  steps  toward  Mexico. 

In  the  year  1670  the  Apaches  destroyed  this  village,  together 
with  its  mission  church,  and  killed  the  missionary,  Fr.  Pedro  de 
Avila,  so  that  Hawiku,  at  present,  is  nothing  but  a heap  of 
ruins. 

The  following  year,  1540,  Don  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coro- 
nado, accompanied  by  the  same  Fr.  Marcos  de  Nizza,  made  his 
renowned  expedition  into  the  present  New  Mexico.  The  Zunis 
were  the  first  ones  to  meet  him  in  battle-array,  intending  to  an- 
nihilate the  unwelcome  intruders;  but  they  were  defeated  and 
their  town  was  taken.  When  exhorted  to  become  Christians 
and  Spanish  subjects  they  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  only  after 
weeks  could  some  be  induced  to  return  to  their  villages. 

Though  a large  number  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  soon 
converted,  still  very  few  villages  could  have  resident  Mission- 
aries till  the  Missions  of  New  Mexico  were  erected  into  a “Cus- 
tody,” in  1621,  when  Fr.  Alonzo  de  Benavides  was  appointed 
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its  first  Custodian,  and  56  new  laborers  were  brought  into  the 
vast  uncultivated  field. 

About  30  miles  from  Zuni,  along  the  old  road  that  leads  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  is  a large  rock,  known  as  ‘‘Inscription  Rock'" 
or  “El  Morro,”  “The  Castle,’’  covered  with  names  and  dates. 
Upon  this  rock  the  Spanish  explorers  and  Missionaries  were  ac- 
customed to  scratch  or  chisel  their  names  and  the  dates  of  their 
passing  b.v.  Among  the  inscriptions  of  this  gigantic  rock-auto- 
graph-album  is  one  which  says  that  in  the  year  1629  Governor 
Silva  Nieto  passed  there  with  a company  of  militia  escorting 
Padre  Francisco  de  Latrado  to  Zuni.  He  was  their  first  resident 
Missionary.  Churches  were  soon  built  in  the  pueblos  of  Halona 
and  Hawiku,  and  chapels  in  Matsaki  and  Kyakima.  He  attended 
to  all  six  of  the  Zuni  pueblos  and  was  fairly  successful  in  con- 
verting and  christianizing  numbers  of  the  Indians.  But  the 
burning  hatred  of  the  Zuiiis  against  the  white  invaders  and  con- 
querors of  their  country  embraced  everything  Spanish,  conse- 
quently also  their  religion  and  the  Missionaries,  whilst  the 
shamans  or  medicinemen  did  all  in  their  power  to  add  fuel  and 
intensity  to  the  flame.  Thus,  in  February,  1632,  Padre  Fran- 
cisco was  murdered  and  the  church  burned.  Fearing  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Spariards  the  Zuiiis  fortified  themselves  on  the 
high  mesa  of  Thunder  Mountain,  which  they  used  as  a place  of 
refuge  in  times  of  war  and  trouble.  When  Field  Marshal  Abizu 
arrived  with  a detachment  of  soldiers,  the  Padres  who  accom- 
panied him  induced  them  to  leave  their  fortified  perch  and  re- 
turn to  their  pueblo.  But  not  till  38  years  later  do  we  find 
resident  priests  among  the  Zuiiis  again:  at  Halona,  Fr.  Juan 
Galdo,  at  Hawiku.  Fr.  Pedro  de  Avila.  The  latter  was  killed 
by  the  Apache  Indians;  they  not  only  killed  the  priest,  but  de- 
stroyed the  church  and  the  pueblo.  The  successor  to  Fr.  Galdo, 
Padre  Fray  Juan  del  Val,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Castile,  met  the 
same  fate  during  the  great  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  planned  and 
instigated  by  Pope,  a Tehua  medicineman.  His  body  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  pueblo.  In  this  rebellion  21  Franciscan 
Missionaries  and  380  Spaniards  were  massacred  in  one  day,  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1680.  Only  by  taking  desperate  chances 
did  Governor  Otermin  succeed  in  bringing  the  survivors  safely 
to  El  Paso. 

General  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  marched  against  the  Pueblos 
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in  1692  and  brought  them  again  into  submission.  From  Acoma 
he  went  to  Zuni.  Before  trying  to  ascend  the  rock  where  the 
Zunis  had  taken  refuge,  Vargas  sent  to  the  Indians  a certain 
Bonaventure,  a member  of  their  pueblo,  to  tell  them  the  Span- 
iards were  coming  with  peaceful  intentions.  Relying  upon  the 
truthfulness  of  this  assertion  they  gladly  submitted,  and  on  the 
1 1th  of  November  they  presented  294  children  for  baptism. 
The  same  day  they  invited  the  Governor  to  the  house  of  an 
Indian  woman,  “where  he  saw  an  altar  with  two  tallow  candles 
burning  on  it.  The  altar  was  partly  screened  with  pieces  of 
church  vestments.  Kneeling  down,  Vargas  removed  the  screen, 
and  found,  carefully  kept,  three  small  crucifixes,  two  of  brass 
and  one  painted  on  wood,  a picture  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a 
silver  gold-plated  ciborium,  a remonstrance  with  its  rock  crystal, 
and  four  silver  chalices  with  only  three  patens.  There  appeared 
also  several  books  which  had  been  used  by  the  priests  who 
died  there  during  the  time  of  the  great  revolt.  These  ob- 
jects were  taken  by  the  Governor  in  order  to  transmit  them  to 
the  Custodian  of  the  province.  There  remained  two  bells  with- 
out hammers  in  the  power  of  the  Zunis.” 

On  “El  Morro”  we  read  the  following  inscription:  “Here  was 
the  General  Don  Diego  de  Vargas,  who  conquered  for  our  Holy 
Faith  and  for  the  Royal  Crown  (of  Spain)  all  of  New  Mexico,  at 
his  own  expense  (in  the)  year  1692.” 

When  the  Zunis,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1701,  killed  three 
Spanish  exiles,  Governor  Cubero  punished  them  by  having  their 
beloved  priest,  Fr.  Juan  Garaycochea,  removed  to  Santa  Fe. 
Zuni  was  then  put  in  charge  of  Fr.  Antonio  Miranda,  Pastor  of 
Acoma  and  Laguna. 

In  1787  Bishop  Elisacochea  of  Durango,  Mexico,  visited  Zuni 
on  his  visitation  tour  through  his  extensive  diocese.  In  1780 
the  church  was  repaired  and  renovated. 

In  1822,  when  Mexico  gained  her  independence,  the  Mission- 
aries began  to  withdraw  for  lack  of  support,  and  when,  in  1848. 
this  Territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the  Missions  re- 
ceived their  “coup  de  grace”;  very  few  pueblos  retained  a resi- 
dent priest,  others  like  Zuni,  could  only  be  visited  at  long  in- 
tervals, others  not  at  all.  Wonder  it  is  that  any  traces  of  Chris- 
tianity survived  among  the  people,  as  hardly  any  pueblo  had 
resident  Missionaries  without  interruption  and  long  enough  to 
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uproot  the  heathenish  beliefs  and  pagan  practices,  and  thorough- 
ly to  instruct  and  ground  the  neophytes  in  the  Christian  faith. 

The  last  Custodian  of  New  Mexico,  Fr.  Mariano  de  Jesus 
Lopez,  who  had  his  residence  at  Isleta,  visited  from  there 
Acoma,  Laguna  and  also  Zuni,  at  regular  intervals,  until  1847, 
when  an  unfortunate  accident  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Since  thdn 
• this  Mission  has  been,  if  at  all,  but  imperfectly  attended,  owing 
to  lack  of  priests. 

From  the  records  at  Zuni  I find  that  the  pueblo  was  visited 
in  1863,  ’65  and  ’66;  during  these  three  visits  one  hundred 
children  were  baptized.  There  are  no  records  at  Zuni  from 
1866  till  1893,  but  I understand  that  the  Pastor  at  St.  Johns, 
Arizona — 50  miles  away: — visited  Zuni  occasionally  during  that 
time,  though  from  1887  till  1893  it  was  not  visited  at  all. 
From  1893  till  1902  the  pueblo  was  visited  six  times  from 
Gallup,  New  Mexico,  and  151  children  were  baptized  dur- 
ing that  time. 

For  sixty  years  previous  to  1906  (and  the  same  conditions 
obtained  very  probably  for  years  before  that)  the  different 
Pastors  of  Cebolleta,  St.  Johns  and  Gallup  have  visited  Zuni 
once  a year,  or  once  every  two  or  three  years,  to  say  Mass, 
baptize  and  preach  a sermon  through  an  interpreter;  conse- 
quently the  Zunis  know  our  Holy  Religion  only  by  name.  They 
know  that  they  are  baptized  and  that  they  are  uCatolicos’\ 

In  view  of  these  conditions  their  paganism  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing. Their  condition  is  certainly  pitiable.  The  1667  aban- 
doned Zunis  are,  in  my  mind,  more  in  need  of  a Mission  than 
any  other  Indian  tribe  I know  of.  They  have  a strong  addi- 
tional claim  upon  us  since  they  are  baptized  Catholic,  though 
practically  pagan — an  anomalous  condition,  indeed! 

Some  of  the  Zuni  Indians  had  urged  Father  Ketcham,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  during  his  visit  to 
Zuni  in  the  year  1905.  to  re-establish  the  old  Mission  at  Zuni 
and  to  send  them  Missionaries.  The  following  year  our  Pro- 
vincial Chapter  acceeded  to  the  joint  request  of  the  Most  Rev. 
P.  Bourgade,  then  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  and  Father  Ketcham, 
in  so  far  as  to  have  our  Fathers  at  St.  Michaels  attend  to  Zuni 
tentatively  for  one  year.  That  brought  me  to  Zuni  for  the  first 
time  in  the  fall  of  1906.  At  two  councils  with  the  Indians, 
held  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  J.  Juillard,  Pastor  at  Gallup,  and  Rev. 
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Berard  Haile,  of  our  Mission,  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
the  Zunis  told  th.un  they  were  Catholic,  but  their  children  had 
not  been  baptized  for  some  years  and  were  growing  up  like 
burros.  They  seemed  well  disposed  towards  the  re -establish- 
ment of  their  Mission  till  an  ethnologist,  who  had  spent  many 
years  at  Zuni  in  studying  and  committing  to  writing  their 
mythology,  their  ceremonies,  dances  and  customs,  sent  emissa- 
ries to  the  council  to  warn  them  not  to  allow  us  to  establish  a 
Mission  among  them;  if  we  came  among  them  we  would  inter- 
fere with  their  customs,  their  ceremonies  and  dances;  things 
would  come  to  such  a pass  that  they  would  have  to  keep  these 
ceremonies  on  the  mountains  and  in  ravines,  as  the  other 
Pueblos  with  Catholic  Missionaries  were  forced  to  do;  wherever 
Catholic  priests  were  among  the  Indians,  there  was  trouble,  as 
she  knew  from  her  own  experience.  If  they  wanted  to  bury 
their  dead  in  the  Campo  Santo,  they  would  have  to  pay  for  it; 
if  they  wanted  their  children  baptized,  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  it;  the  first  fruits  of  their  fields  and  the  tenth  part  of  their 
crops  they  would  have  to  give  to  the  Missionaries;  if  they  did 
not  come  to  Mass  on  Sundays  they  would  be  whipped  into  church 
even  when  away  on  their  distant  farms. 

This  announcement,  naturally,  created  cpiite  a stir,  and  the 
Zunis  discussed  the  matter  with  much  vim  and  vigor.  Nothing 
of  all  this  had  been  interpreted  to  the  Fathers.  Whilst  they 
were  still  discussing  the  matter,  and  before  they  had  come  to 
any  conclusion,  the  interpreter,  Lorenzo  Chavez,  announced  to 
the  Fathers  the  Zunis  had  unanimously  decided  not  to  have  a 
Catholic  Mission;  they  had  a religion  of  their  own  and  did  not 
wish  for  any  other.  This  statement  was  corroborated  by  Ernest 
and  Nina.  It  was.  undoubtedly,  the  ‘‘unanimous”  decision  of 
Ernest  and  Nina  and  Lorenzo  Chavez,  his  brother,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Zuni,  and  a few  others. 

When  I learned  all  this  through  some  friendly  Indians  dur- 
ing a subsequent  visit  to  Zuni,  a few  weeks  later,  I called  a 
council,  attended  by  over  200  Zunis,  during  which  I tried  to 
refute  the  accusations  made  by  the  ethnologist.  In  this  en- 
deavor I was  ably  assisted  by  some  influential  Zuni  Indians. 

A letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  caused 
the  removal  of  said  ethnologist  from  Zuni,  who  immediately 
countered  by  bringing  charges  against  me  before  the  Indian 
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Office,  asserting,  among  other  things,  that  I attempted  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Mission  among  the  Zunis  against  their  will. 
An  investigation  ordered  by  the  Indian  Office  showed  that  prac- 
tically all  the  Zunis,  except  their  govenor  and  a few  others,  es- 
pecially some  of  his  relatives,  were  in  favor  of  the  Mission; 
even  the  Cacique,  the  “Sun  Priest”,  who  is  at  the  head  of  all 
their  heathenish  ceremonies,  welcomed  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Mission,  stating  that  he  had  been  baptized  Catholic,  and  that 
his  name  was  Santiago. 

Since  that  time  I visited  Zuni  at  intervals  for  three  years, 
saying  Mass  at  the  house  of  the  “Sacristan”,  baptizing  their 
children,  and  trying  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Indians  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  more  effective  missionary  work  in  the  future. 

Since  the  Parish  of  Gallup,  within  the  confines  of  which  the 
Zuni  Reservation  is  situated,  was  accepted  by  our  Franciscan 
Province  in  the  year  1909,  the  Pastor  of  Gallup  has  attempted 
to  continue  this  work  as  far  as  possible.  The  distance,  by 
wagon-road,  between  Gallup  and  Zuni  is  44  miles.  To  repeat 
(as  I have  promised  to  do)  what  I have  written  last  year  and  the 
year  before:  “The  Church  built  by  the  old  Spanish  Franciscans, 
centuries  ago,  is  in  a ruinous  condition — a picture  of  the  spir- 
itual status  of  these  Indians.  Only  adequate  means  for  the 
restoration  and  repair  of  the  church  and  for  the  building  of  a 
pastoral  residence,  and  the  constant  ministration  of  a zealous 
missionary  can  bring  them  back  to  a realization  of  their  Holy 
Religion,” — them  and  the  children,  over  200  of  whom  are  at- 
tending school  on  the  Reservation  at  Zuni  and  Blackrock. 

The  Zuni  village  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  New 
Mexico,  the  Reservation  extending  to  the  Arizona  line.  It  lies 
44  miles  south  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  from  where  a fairly 
good  road  leads  to  the  pueblo. 

The  pueblo  of  Zuni  is  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  de 
Zuni,  or  Zuni  River,  in  a large,  extensive  valley,  hemmed  in  on 
the  north,  south  and  east  by  mountain  and  mesa-cliffs,  i.  e.,  high 
table  lands,  breaking  down  abruptly  or  perpendicularly  into  the 
valley,  and  stretching  out  beyond  the  horizon  in  the  west. 

The  houses  of  Zuni  are  built  in  the  old  Pueblo  style,  i.  e., 
each  upper  story  recodes  on  one  side  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
from  the  lower  one,  whilst  the  rear  wall  shows  one  sheer, 
straight  surface,  broken  here  and  there  by  small  windows,  closed 
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by  slabs  of  transparent  gypsum.  Thus  each  higher  story  has  a 
veranda  or  open  porch  on  the  roof  of  the  next  lower  story.  The 
tirst  or  ground  story  has  neither  doors  nor  windows;  it  is  enter- 
ed through  a trap-door  in  the  roof,  and  is  used  as  a store-room. 
The  upper  stories  are  reached  By  means  of  ladders.  However, 
at  present,  many  of  the  houses  are  so  far  modernized  as  to  have 
paneled  doors  and  windows  with  sash  and  glass  panes,  even  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  houses  of  Zuni  are  two,  three  and  four 
stories  high;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and,  in  some  places,  tun- 
nelled over  by  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses. 

Just  opposite  Zufii,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  are,  besides 
a chapel  and  day  school  of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  and 
trading  post,  the  ruins  of  ancient  Zufii,  which  was  called  Alona 
or  Halona. 

Though  practically  all  the  Zunis  live  in  this  their  main  village 
during  winter  and  several  months  in  mid-summer,  during  plant- 
ing and  harvest  time  they  live  in  their  summer-villages  at  Ojo 
Caliente,  Pescado  and  Nutria,  respectively  12,  10  and  20  miles 
away  from  Zuni,  where  they  have  their  extensive  fields,  irri- 
gated by  perennial  mountain  creeks.  Some  years  ago  the  Gov- 
ernment has  completed  an  immense  irrigation  dam,  damming  the 
Zuni  River  at  Blackrock,  four  miles  east  of  the  Zuni  village.*  In 
consequence  a large  part  of  the  Zuni  valley  is  now  irrigated  and 
farmed  by  the  Indians.  Here,  at  Blackrock,  is  also  the  Zufii 
Government  boarding  school,  opened  in  the  year  1907,  and  at- 
tended by  a hundred  pupils.  In  addition  to  this  boarding  school 
there  is  a large  day  school  just  outside  of  the  Zuni  village,  at- 
tended by  over  100  pupils.*  Additional  buildings  are  to  increase 
its  capacity  to  accommodate  200  pupils. 

The  Zunis  have  a very  extensive  and  elaborate  pagan  cult. 
From  Dr.  Gustav  Bruehl's  “Zwischen  Alaska  and  Feuerland,”  I 
glean  the  following  particulars:  “Their  highest  deity  is  the 

Sun-Father.  Under  him  are  six  classes  of  deities:  deities  of 
the  heavens,  demons,  deities  of  nature,  animal  deities,  deities  of 
beasts  of  prey,  and  genii.  At  the  head  of  all  these  stands  Pos- 
haiankia,  who  instructed  their  ancestors  in  agriculture,  in  the 
arts  and  their  sacrificial  ceremonies,  and  established  their  12 
medicine-lodges,  except  the  Confraternity  of  the  Bow.  He 
divided  the  world  into  six  regions,  the  northern,  southern,  (‘ast- 
ern, western,  upper  and  lower;  to  each  of  these  he  assigned  a 
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beast  of  prey  and  a number  of  lower  deities  to  watch  over  them 
and  to  govern  them  and  to  act  as  mediators  between  man  and 
the  higher  deities.  This  mediation  is  obtained  by  prayer,  dances, 
sprinkling  of  sacred  meal  and  placing  of  painted  and  feathered 
sticks.  To  be  more  certain  of  Their  intercession,  each  Zuni 
carries  a totem  of  these  deities.  There  are  a number  of  sacred 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pueblo  where  they  make  their  sac- 
rifices during  their  religious  festivities.  The  two  most  beauti- 
ful shrines  are  on  Thunder  Mountain,  dedicated  to  the  war-gods 
Ahainta  and  Maatsewe,  where  the  Confraternity  of  the  Bow 
sacrifices.  One  of  the  sacrifices  consists  of  a shield,  adorned 
with  feathers,  shells,  bows  and  arrows.  Just  as  complex  as 
their  mythology  is  the  order  of  their  priesthood.  The  Cacique 
of  the  Sun,  Pecwishiwani,  is  at  the  head  of  all;  under  him,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  six  regions,  are  four  Priests  of  the 
Temple,  and,  elected  by  them,  two  Caciques  of  War:  these  are 
the  Priests  of  Light.  Besides  there  is  a female  Cacique  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  pueblo.  When  one  of  these  dies,  his  place  is 
taken  by  one  of  the  Priests  of  the  Night:  a dignity  inherited  in 
certain  clans.  The  medicine-lodges  are  organized  the  same  way. 
The  same  priestly  offices  obtain  in  the  six  estufas,  i.  e.,  under- 
ground ceremonial  chambers  for  their  religious  ceremonies  and 
the  Drama  Kaka. 

“’Though  the  ‘priesthood’  does  not  concern  itself  directly 
with  the  secular  affairs  of  the  pueblo,  its  influence  is  exerted  and 
felt  in  the  election  of  the  Governor  and  the  War-Chief:  both  are 
elected  by  the  Caciques  of  War  and  are  approved  by  the  Priests 
of  the  Temple.  The  other  officials  are  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  War-Chief.  The  only  democratic  element  in  this 
complex  system  is  the  general  council  in  which  every  adult  Zuni 
may  take  part  and  in  which  they  may  reject  the  (‘lection  of  the 
Governor  and  force  a new  election/'  A heathen  theocracy,  pure 
and  simple! 

During  my  visits  to  Zuni  the  Indians  hive  shown  me  all  the 
old  vestments,  altar  cloth,  chalice  and  paten,  old  missals,  and 
two  beautiful  picture's  of  saints  (minted  on  hides,  all  remnants  of 
the  time  when  the  Spanish  Franciscans  still  attended  to  Zuni. 
They  also  showed  me  the  two  church  bells,  originally  from  Spain, 
now  hidden  away  in  one  of  their  houses.  A few  years  ago  a 
wealthy  gentleman  from  the  east  o tiered  them  Slooo  for  the  bells. 
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but  they  would  not  dispose  of  them.  In  preparing  the  altar  for 
me.  the  sacristan  and  his  wife  would  never  fail  to  place  the 
“Santo  Nino  de  Zimi”,  a small  statue  of  the  “Holy  Infant  of 
Zufii”  thereon,  properly  adorned.  I have  been  told  that  the 
Zunis.  on  a certain  date,  bring  this  “Santo  Nino11  to  the  plaza 
and  celebrate  a “fiesta”  in  its  honor  by  carrying  it  in  procession 
and  dancing  before  it.  I know  that  Mexicans  make  long  pil- 
grimages to  Zufii  to  venerate  the  “Santo  Nino  de  Zuni”  and  ask 
to  have  Masses  said  in  its  honor. 

May  Our  Blessed  Lady,  who  from  the  beginning  was  the 
chosen  Patroness  of  Halona,  remember  the  Zunis  at  the  throne 
of  her  Divine  Son,  a i l obtain  for  them  the  grace  and  good  will 
to  see,  understand  and  follow  the  light  that  enlighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  this  world! 


St.  Isabel’s 


By  Fr.  B.  H..  o.  r.  m. 

THE  Lukachukai  Mountains  form  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Chuska  or  Tunicha  Range,  a mountainous  upwarp 
that  runs  east  to  west  along  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  That  portion  of  the  Tunicha  Range  which  from  the 
Tsehili  peak  and  mountains  runs  on  westward  and  extends  into 
the  so-called  Butte  country  is  locally  known  as  the  Lukachukai 
Mountain  Range  whose  altitude  varies  between  8000-9400  feet. 

Chuska  is  probably  a corruption  of  the  Navajo  c/roxh(/<n\ 
whitish  spruce  side  (of  mountain),  w hile  Tunicha  is  now  the 
English  form  for  the  Navajo  ttjuntna^  large  (bodies  of)  wrater, 
owing  to  numerous  lakes  on  its  mesa-like  summits.  Lukachukai 
is  a composite  of  reeds  or  tides,  and  eh'ouai*  white  spruce, 

or  white  with  Douglas  Hr.  While  the  meaning  is  somewhat 
obscure  and  forgotten,  the  popular  version  would  seem  to  refer 
to  the  mountains  and  its  valley  district  as  the  place  ‘at  the 
reeds  where  (the  mountain  side  is)  white  (with)  spruce.'  At  any 
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rate  the  Navajo  finds  the  name  euphonous,  while  our  Anglo-Sax- 
ons  usually  stumble  at  its  pronunciation  and  orthography.  Wit- 
ness these  blossoms:  Lukey  Chooke.v,  Lucky  Chucky,  Luki 
Chuki,  Luckai  Chuckai,  and  similar  variants.  Unfortunately 
some  Anglicist  has  given  its  postoffice,  Chinli,  the  Chinese  garb 
of  Chin  Lee  which,  with  similar  contortions  of  Navajo  geo- 
graphical terms  has  led  some  intellectuals  to  rave  over  the  Asi- 
atic origin  of  the  Navajo.  These,  however,  are  undisturbed  by 
Anglo-Saxon  failures  and  obstinately  adhere  to  their  traditional 
geographical  terms.  Hence  we  have  retained  ‘LukacKukai\ 

The  Lukachukai  valley  is  an  open  sagebrush  (teV)  country 
where  this  brush  is  of  strong  growth,  frequently  attaining  a 
height  of  5-7  feet.  Pinon  and  scrub  cedar  are  distributed  aiong 
the  mesas  skirting  the  lower  foothills  of  the  mountains.  Sod  is 
not  continuous  in  growth,  but  tufts  of  grass  are  usually  hidden 

in  the  shade  of  the  sagebrush,  making  scant  grazing  possible  in 

* 

summer.  The  soil  is  apparently  alluvial  and  loosened  by  tor- 
rential rains  and  precipitous  mountain  floods,  so  that  the  land-* 
scape  as  a whole  might  be  described  as  an  agricultural  district 
deeply  furrowed  by  such  creeks  as  the  tqo  tso , (big  water), 
dlezhi  tqo , (cowfly  water),  minimi  tqo , (toad  creek),  ihm'nzhi  hi 
tqo , (spring  in  the  grease  wood),  etc.,  which,  as  is  usual  with  local 
streams,  are  scarcely  more  than  dry  watersheds  that  swell  to 
frenzied  proportions  in  the  rainy  season.  Tqo  tso  and  Luka- 
chukai creeks,  however,  are  running  streams  the  year  round  and 
furnish  abundant  water  for  irrigation  upon  lands  that  have  been 
cleared  of  sagebrush  and  levelled  for  farming  purposes.  Al- 
falfa and  wheat  are  the  chief  agricultural  products.  Corn  is 
also  raised  with  results  less  abundant  than  those  of  the  lower 
countries.  Potatoes  yield  excellently,  as  do  squashes,  cow  beans, 
with  an  occasional  attempt  at  melons.  Owing  to  the  short  sea- 
son some  of  these  products  are  matured  artificially.  Melons, 
for  instance,  are  too  sweet  (0  to  await  maturity,  but  even  then 
have  the  taste  of  fruit  raised  amid  cucumbers.  My  preference 
is  a Hackensack  cantaloupe!  Corn  is  frequently  matured  in  the 
sun,  as  the  grain  is  usually  frost-bitten  before  maturity.  Ex- 
periments carried  on  by  a philanthropist  and  genius,  who  holds 
the  position  of  Government  farmer  and  agriculturist,  Prof.  Alva 
C.  Shinn,  shows  admirable  results  in  grains,  as  winter  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  Kaffir  corn,  and  grasses,  like  Sudan  and  .'Johnson 
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grass,  let  alone  bulbs  and  flowers.  The  professor  is  able  to 
write  sheets  and  volumes  in  praise  of  Lukachukai  soil. 

As  for  the  Navajo,  the  Lukachukai  district  is  known  for  years 
as  a farming  district.  Yet  even  now  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
over-reached  its  experimental  stage. 

The  IT.  8.  Government  issues  rations  to  the  Navajos  on  the 
reimbursement  plan,  that  is  to  say  that,  since  the  Navajos  are 
not  in  need  of  foodstuffs,  as  flour,  beef,  and  the  like,  the  Gov- 
ernment issues  instead  wagons,  plows,  hay  rakes,  mowers,  etc., 
on  a cost  basis,  which  is  paid  by  the  Navajo  in  labor.  A Navajo 
must  work  say  40-60  days  at  his  own  expense  for  a wagon, 
plow,  etc.,  or  furnish  this  labor  by  proxy.  The  object  is  evi- 
dently to  assist  the  Navajo,  to  render  his  agricultural  pursuits 
less  primitive,  to  furnish  labor  and  keep  them  occupied,  while 
the  cheap  labor  obtained  is  probably  only  a secondary  consider- 
ation. While  some  maintain  with  a slur  that  the  progress  which 
the  Navajo  has  made  within  the  last  three  decades  consists  in  the 
possession  of  wagons,  plows  and  implements  that  represent  the 
culls  of  some  large  manufacturing  plant,  it  is  gratifying  to  say 
that  the  Lukachukai  Indians  appreciate  even  these  and  use  them 
to  the  limit. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing — for  the  benefit  of  the  curi- 
ous— that  the  Lukachukai  Indian  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
rest  of  his  tribesmen.  His  garb  is  the  usual  attempt  at  Ameri- 
can fashion.  The  men  wear  pants,  a shirt  that  is  rarely  laun- 
dered, a hat  with  a wide  rim  or  a red  bandana,  shoes  or  mocca- 
sins as  they  may  possess  them,  and  over  all  their  blanket  for 
protection  against  the  cold  and  storm.  A woman's  apparel  con- 
sists of  a waist  jacket  and  a skirt  which  is  girthed  with  the  na- 
tive woman's  sash.  Underwear  is  sometimes  worn  by  men, 
while  hosiery  consists  of  footless  stockings,  and  overshoes  are 
frequently  replaced  by  kid  skins  wooly  side  in,  or  modern  bur- 
lap. The  hair  is  combed  backwards  and  tied  in  a knot  or  queue 
in  the  back  of  the  head.  As  a rule  the  hair  shows  luxurious 
growth,  which  is  a proud  asset  of  a yeibichai -dancer.  No  par- 
ticular care,  however,  is  bestowed  upon  the  hair,  excepting  to 
occasionally  bathe  it  in  yucca  suds. 

The  Lukachukai  district  contributed  some  of  the  first  pupils 
to  the  Mission  School  at  St.  Michael's  (Cf.  F.  M.  of  the  SW 
1915).  Some  of  these  have  returned  and  established  new  homes. 
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We  may  rest  assured  that  at  school  they  have  been  imbued  with 
the  sanctity  and  unity  of  marriage,  its  indissolubility  as  opposed 
to  the  easy  going  tradition  of  their  tribe,  in  fact,  that  they  have 
received  a solid  moral  foundation  which,  though  but  a ‘leaven 
in  the  mass'’  will  bear  its  beneficent  results.  It  is  but  a begin- 
ning. In  addition  the  proposed  opening  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment school  promises  a fine  opportunity  to  reach  a larger  num- 
ber of  children  that  might  be  instructed  after  class  hours,  as  the 
school  is  to  be  a day  school  only.  This  and  the  fact  that  more 
than  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  erection  of  the  chapel 
made  the  appeals  of  the  Indians  for  a resident  missionary 
stronger  than  ever. 

A petition  to  this  effect  was  therefore  submitted  to  our  Chap- 
ter last  August  with  the  result  that  one  Father  and  one  lay 
brother  were  assigned  to  Lukachukai  to  establish  residence  there. 
In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  James  J.  Condon,  the  Mis- 
sion is  called  that  of  St.  Isabel.  The  chapel  is  a memorial 
chapel  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Isabel  Condon,  his  deceased  wife. 

Father  Berard,  in  charge  at  St.  Isabel's,  had  been  stationed 
at  St.  Michael's  since  19i)i).  Brother  Gervase  is  a Kansas  boy. 
one  of  the  few  pioneer  lay  brothers  that  have  endeared  them- 
selves to  the  Missions  bv  their  skillful,  but  quiet  and  persistent 
labor.  The  life  of  a Passionist  lay  brother  had  attracted  him  in 
his  youth  to  a similar  life,  a purpose  that  matured  in  age  and  in- 
duced him  to  leave  his  home.  lie  tramped  across  country  to 
Wichita,  Kansas,  where  his  request  to  enter  the  Order  was  re- 
ceived by  our  Fr.  Charles  Schoeppner.  Ilis  quiet  disposition 
and  sound  piety,  his  media ni cal  traits  and  earnest  endeavor  to 
master  all  his  charges  endeared  him  to  all  his  confreres,  espe- 
cially among  the  lay  brothers  of  the  Province.  His  Sujieriors 
readily  granted  him  permission  to  enter  the  Indian  Missions,  his 
first  appointment  being  a short  stay  at  the  Jemez  pueblo.  Thence 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Mission  at  Chin  Lee.  where  his  work 
for  the  last  eight  yea  is  is  known  to  his  confreres  only.  May 
God  reward  him  for  it!  The  establishment  of  St.  Isabel's  called 
for  an  experienced  and  skillful  mechanic  such  as  Brother  Gervase. 
so  that,  his  transfer  to  St.  Isabel's  has  opened  up  splendid  oppor- 
tunities. 

St.  Isabel's  was  distinguished  by  a chapel  only  to  which  two 
small  rooms  had  been  added  in  its  rear.  As  these  rooms  meas- 
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ir*ed  each  about  8x8  feet  in  the  square,  and  were  intended  orig- 
inally for  the  accommodation  of  a visiting  missionary  only,  and 
later  for  sacristies,  it  was  evident  that  this  temporary  arrange- 
ment had  to  be  superseded  by  a permanent  dwelling.  For  the 
present,  however,  until  the  completion  of  the  residence,  these 
two  rooms  served  as  kitchen,  dining,  and  sitting  room,  while  the 
chapel  had  to  be  used  as  sleeping  and  store  room,  much  as  this 
was  regretted.  It  was  thought  at  first,  that  owing  to  a scarcity 
of  suitable  building  sand  (which  later  was  found  in  abundance)  a 
log  building  might  prove  most  economical,  requiring  less  time 
and  labor  than  a building  of  stone.  Yet.  when  the  logs  were  de- 
livered from  a distance  of  15  miles  the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned, 
as  the  logs  proved  more  suitable  for  a telephone  line  than  for 
building  purposes.  They  served  us  well,  however,  for  a shed 
and  stable  with  dirt  roof. 

Building  rock  was  found  within  a mile  of  St.  Isabel's,  and 
the  quary  was  opened  and  ground  broken  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  The  Brother,  with  the  assistance  of  some  Indians, 
laid  soon  quarried  sufficient  rock  for  the  teamsters  who  impa- 
tiently awaited  the  job  of  hauling  them.  To  avoid  friction  as 
many  were  employed  as  cared  to  haul  eight  loads  at  $2.50  a day. 
That  placed  200  loads  of  rock  and  30  loads  of  sand  within  reach 
of  the  builders  in  three  days,  while  adobe  for  mortar  was  found 
on  the  grounds  at  a small  depth.  As  a rule  Indian  Missions 
cannot  boast  of  their  finances,  and  St.  Isabel's  made  no  excep- 
tion. Then.  too.  skilled  masons  and  carpenters  have  no  special 
desire  to  show  their  skill  even  at  five  and  six  dollars  a day  in 
localities  like  St.  Isabel's  that  offer  no  other  diversion  than  water 
from  a fine  spring.  Brother  Gervase  and  Vnyself.  therefore,  were 
assisted  in  the  stonework  by  a Navajo  mason,  called  kin  iTini , 
the  builder,  and  his  brother  Frank,  with  Augustine,  a former 
St.  Michael's  pupil,  carrying  the  hod.  This  force  completed  the 
stonework  shortly  before*  Christmas,  while  the  Brother  and  my- 
self are  attending  to  the  carpenter  work  at  present  writing. 

The  expenditures  have  thus  been  held  at  a minimum.  Tlu* 
stonework  in  the  finished  wall,  for  instance,  just  exceeded  Shoo, 
while*  the  cost  of  other  material,  furnishings  and  above  all  ex- 
cessive freight  rates  carry  the  cost  above  the  $2000  mark.  Our 
supply  station  is  Gallup.  A.  M..  90  miles  distant,  whence  freight 
is  hauled  at  90  cents  per  cwt..  or  at  a cent  a mile*.  Lumber 
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from  a sawmill  40  miles  distant  is  rated  at  50  cents  per  cwt.. 
freight,  and  at  that  you  receive  your  freight  with  a smile  for  the 
reason  that  your  teamster  is  as  awkward  and  unconcerned  about 
its  safe  delivery  as  possible,  and  you  have  no  redress. 

Naturally  white  visitors  are  few  and  far  between  at  St.  Isa- 
bel's. Yet  the  4th  of  October  brought  us  two  game  visitors. 
Miss  U.  Dahlgren  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  Mother  Loyola  of 
St.  Michael's  Indian  school.  They  were  game,  to  be  sure,  to 
venture  the  trip  in  a Ford,  and  game,  too,  for  being  easily  at 
home  with  what  little  accommodations  we  had  to  offer.  With 
space  for  a chalk  line  left  in  the  kitchen  and  sitting  room,  much 
material  had  accumulated  in  the  chapel,  where  on  this  account 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  not  kept.  To  obtain  additional  floor 
space  the  furniture,  as  small  tables,  a home-made  wash  stand, 
the  stove  and  wall  closets  only  were  stationary,  while  the  chairs 
are  of  the  folding  camp  chair  order,  and  instead  of  beds  folding 
cots  were  used.  As  a temporary  arrangement  this  condition  is 
good  enough  for  the  like  of  us,  but  is  offered  with  reluctance  to 
Eastern  ladies.  Still,  on  this  occasion  the  cots  were  decorated 
with  brand  new  sheets,  comforters  and  blankets,  which  made  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  in  their  appearance.  After  a plenti- 
ful supper,  consisting  of  fresh  vegetables  from  Shinn's  garden, 
home-  grown  spuds,  Lukachukai  veal,  bread,  butter  and  coffee, 
which  all  relished,  the  chapel  with  its  cots  was  proffered  to  the 
ladies  for  the  night,  while  the  men  repaired  to  the  kitchen  floor 
for  a rest.  The  "mechanical  cock-roach''  carried  the  visitors 
on  to  Chin  Lee  the  following  morning,  where  it  had  to  be  over- 
hauled. having  torn  a pinion  on  the  drive  shaft. 

The  echoes  of  this  visit  were  agreeably  heard  when  a month 
afterward  DaPrato’s  announced  an  order  for  three  statues  to  be 
placed  in  St.  Isabel's,  one  of  the  Sacred  Heart  with  arms  ex- 
tended as  if  in  benediction  of  all  Lukachukai:  another  of  Marv 
Immaculate,  and  the  third  a statue  of  St.  Joseph  bearing  the 
Infant.  This  is  an  inspiring  example  and  a move  that  promises 
much  good.  As  for  the  Indians,  inquiry  has  been  stimulated, 
curiosity  is  aroused,  and  a means  is  provided  to  begin  religious 
instruction  with  something  that  is  tangible  and  visible,  especially 
so  later  when  the  school  shall  have  been  opened. 
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By  Fr,  J.  H.,  O.  F.  M. 

ONE  of  the  best  and  most  promising  pueblos,  in  regard  to 
religiojis  observance  and  the  education  of  their  children, 
is  the  comparatively  small  Pueblo  of  Cochiti,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  three  miles  from  *Pena  Blanca,  from 
where  it  is  attended.  The  appearance  of  the  old,  venerable 
church  of  the  pueblo  has  been  changed  completely,  to  the  chagrin 
of  archaeologists,  it  is  true,  but  to  our  own  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  Some  years  ago  the  mud  roof  was  replaced  by  a 
substantial  roof  of  corrugated  iron,  and  last  year  the  interior  of 
the  church  was  renovated  and  decorated.  First  of  all  the  humpy, 
crooked  walls  had  to  be  made  as  even  as  could  be  done  before 
plastering;  then  the  damp  floor  of  clay  had  to  make  way  for  .a 
regular  wooden  floor;  moreover,  through  the  inventive  genius 
of  our  Ven.  Brother  Fidelis,  the  rough  logs  of  the  ceiling  were 
hidden  by  a self-made,  cheap,  but  handsome  ceiling;  finally  the 
whole  interior  was  tastefully  decorated;  this  work  also  was  done 
by  our  Ven.  Brother  Fidelis,  who  has  deserved  well  of  the 
church  of  Cochiti. 

The  Indians  and  their  Pastor  lent  a helping  hand  at  these 
labors  as  far  as  they  knew  how  to  do  so.  The  latter — and  here 
I am  betraying  something* — succeeded  once  in  throwing  the  paint 
bucket  from  the  choir  down  the  stairs;  the  result  was  that  the 
finished  work  received  a varicolored  coating.  But  he  tried  this 
experiment  but  once.  The  whole  interior  of  the  church  under- 
went a complete  change  and  assumed  a rather  modern  appear- 
ance. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Indians  of  Cochiti  also  con- 
tributed their  share  in  a financial  way  towards  embellishing  the 
church.  It  is  true,  it  required  three  kfcjuntasv  or  councils  and 
some  persuasiveness  before  they  agreed  to  this.  But  the  final 
result  was  that  the  Pueblo  unanimously  assumed  the  obligation 
to  raise  the  amount  still  wanting,  namely  8200.00. 

And  the  Pueblo  raised  it.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when 
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the  last  council  closed.  The  weather  was  not  very  inviting,  but 
in  spite  of  that  a certain  lone  horseman  on  the  rode  towards 
Pena  Blanca  felt  rather  happy  and  in  good  spirits.  He  had  won; 
and  now  the  work  on  the  church  could  be  begun. 

Something  more!  The  writer  would  like  to  express  a wish  to 
his  kind  readers.  Ha!  Ha!  some  may  think,  one  more  beggar! 
Very  well,  kind  reader,  but  have  a little  patience!  Begging  is 
not  exactly  an  agreeable  task,  and  I am  sure  you  will  not  blame 
it  upon  the  Padre  that  now  and  then  it  becomes  a necessary  task. 

Very  well;  you  know,  my  dear  reader,  the  interior  of  that 
church  looks  pretty  heat  and  nice;  nevertheless  it  has  an  air  of 
emptiness  and  bareness.  Whyf  possibly  because  there  are  no 
pews  in  the  church ( No,  no  thought  of  acquiring  such  a luxury* 
just  yet.  I will  tell  you  what  is  still  missing  and  what  would 
be  very  appropriate:  a picture  or  a statue  of  the  Blessed  Mother. 
You  look  in  vain  for  any  such  picture  in  this  church,  though  it 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  Mexico.  It  seems  the  Blessed  Mother 
is  not  at  home  in  this  house,  hence  the  air  of  bareness  and 
emptiness  in  this  otherwise  beautiful  church.  Saint  Bonaven- 
ture,  the  Patron  of  this  church,  is  represented  even  three  times 
in  three  different  gradations:  small,  smaller,  smallest;  or,  if  that 
suits  you  better:  big,  bigger,  biggest:  but.  as  I said  before,  you 
look  in  vain  for  a statue  of  the  Blessed  Mother.  How'  nice  it 
would  be  if  a child  of  Mary  offered  to  donate  a statue  of  “Our 
Blessed  Lady  of  Guadalupe"  to  this  church.  (Under  the  title: 
“Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Guadalupe",  or  rather,  “Nuestra  Sehora 
de  Guadalupe",  Indians  and  Mexicans  offer  their  filial  love  and 
veneration  to  the  Blessed  Mother.) 

Such  a donation  would  admirably  serve  as  a counterpart  to 
the  statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  measuring  45  inches,  also  the 
gift  of  a benefactor.  For  any  information  phase  apply  to 
Franciscan  Fathers,  Pena  Blanca,  Newr  Mexico.  So  much  about 
the  church  at  Cochiti. 

Regarding  the  religious  spirit  of  this  pueblo,  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  note  how’  the  old,  superstitious  customs,  originating  from 
the  times  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  are  gradually  approaching 
the  last  stages  of  their  existence.  There  are  still  a fewT  old  In- 

/ 

dians,  it  is  true,  who  adhere  to  these  customs  as  for  dear  life; 
on  the  other  hand,  then*  is  a goodly  number  amongst  them,  oven 
such  as  have  never  gone  to  any  school,  who  have  recently  de- 
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dared  themselves,  in  public  council,  against  this  nuisance.  At 
present  the  secret  customs  form  the  main  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Cochiti,  and  a council  has  been  an- 
nounced for  a discussion  of  this  subject.  Grant  God  that  the 
council  may  have  good  results! 

Santo  Domingo  is  another  Indian  Pueblo  which  is  attended 
from  Pena  Blanca.  “Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in 
ill  is".  “Times  change  and  we  change  with  them'’.  This  may 
be  said  also  about  the  very  conservative  Pueblo  of  Santo  Dom- 
ingo. The  change  is  snail-like  in  its  slowness,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  noticeable,  as  even  the  Government  teacher  and  physi- 
cian are  testifying. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Government  has  opened  a day  school  in 
this  pueblo  two  years  ago.  It  required  great  coumge  and  ener- 
getic bearing  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  bring  this  about, 
for  the  Indians  were  determined  to  frustrate  this  project;  they 
even  went  so  far  as  to  send  two  men,  who  understood  some 
English,  to  Washington  to  protest  against  the  building  of  the 
school.  All  attempts  of  their  Padre  to  convince  them  of  the 
uselessness  of  such  a trip  were  in  vain.  Well,  the  two  young 
fellows  have  seen  something  of  the  world  and  undoubtedly  had 
a “good,  time"  of  it;  but  the  building  of  the  school  was  begun 
and  completed.  The  remarks  made  to  one  of  the  Government 
employees  by  one  of  their  ringleaders  was  not  exactly  reassur- 
ing, but  when  they  noticed  that  the  Government  was  in  earnest, 
and  when  the  main  disturber  of  the  peace  was  arrested,  they 
changed  their  attitude  and  submitted  to  the  inevitable. 

For  two  years  the  school  has  been  opened  and  is  attended  by 
50  pupils.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  25  more  pupils  are  to 
be  enrolled.  The  pupils  are  making  progress  in  their  studies, 
but  are  without  religious  instruction  at  school.  The  Govern- 
ment has  not  made  any  provisions  in  this  respect  for  day  schools, 
but  only  for  boarding  schools.  For  that  reason  all  possible  ef- 
forts were  made  to  secure  at  least  some  children  for  St.  Catha- 
rine's Indian  School  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  the  hope  that 
others  would  follow  as  soon  as  a beginning  had  been  made. 
These  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  Two  Sisters  of  the  above-men- 
tioned community,  visiting  the  various  pueblos  of  the  Parish  of 
Pena  Blanca  last  September,  had  the  satisfaction  to  obtain  two 
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youngsters,  six  years  old,  a boy  and  a girl,  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo  for  St.  Catherine's  school.  How 
well  these  two  little  ones  were  received  and  cared  for  in  said 
school  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  little  Lorenzita,  when  at  home 
for  a few  days  during  Christmas  time,  began  lo  cry  and  wanted 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  Sisters.  Since  that  time  three  more 
have  followed  their  example,  and  others  have  expressed  a desire 
to  go  to  St.  Catharine’s.  But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  The  so-called  “Governador"  or  chief  of  this  pueblo  is 
not  inclined  to  send  the  children  to  that  school,  and  he  has  more 
authority  over  the  children  of  that  pueblo  than  the  parents 
themselves.  In  all  probability  he  is  afraid,  and  rightly  so,  that 
the  practical  observance  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  taught  in 
Catholic  schools,  is  incompatible  with  their  secret  dances,  etc. 
Upon  my  representation  in  this  matter  he  answered  me  in  broken 
Spanish,  if  the  children  did  not  go  to  the  Government  school, 
he  would  be  put  in  jail  and  would  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  court 
proceedings  besides.  He  did  not  want  to  understand  that  I had 
only  reference  to  children  that  go  to  no  school  at  all,  but  run 
around  wild  on  the  streets.  I explained  to  him  again  that  the 
Government  leaves  it  to  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  any 
school  they  choose,  aud  it  is  probable  that  the  Government  will 
advise  the  Governador  in  this  matter  in  the  near  future. 

Santo  Domingo  is  rather  stiff-necked  in  regard  to  the  full  ob- 
servance of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  inhabitants  of  this  pueblo 
are  Catholic,  and  wish  to  be  Catholic,  but  according  to  their  own 
fashion.  The  good  readers  of  this  magazine  have  a splendid 
opportunity  here  to  manifest  their  missionary  zeal  in  their  little 
private  chamber.  “Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it”.  Let  all  besiege  heaven  with  their  pray- 
ers that  the  ruler  of  human  hearts  may  also  grant  to  our  red 
brethren- of  New  Mexico  the  full  light  of  the  Catholic  truth. 
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The  Laguna  Indians  belong  to  the  Queres  (Keres)  stock,  the 
most  numerous  tribe  of  Pueblo  Indians,  comprising  seven  dif- 
ferent pueblos:  Acoma,  Laguna,  Santa  Ana,  Sia,  San  Felipe, 
Santo  Domingo  and  Cochiti. 

Laguna  is  a Spanish  word  meaning  lake,  and  this  pueblo  is  so 
called  on  account  of  a large  lake  which  was  situated  west  of  the 
present  pueblo.  This  lake  is  mentioned  in  the  report  of  Alva- 
rado, an  officer  of  Coronado’s  expedition,  and  was  evidently 
formed  in  past  centuries  by  a stream  of  molten  lava  which 
flowed  down  the  valley  and  tilled  up  the  channel  where  the  river 
ran  between  bluffs.  At  that  time  the  river  was  much  larger 
than  at  present  and  in  time  wore  a new  channel  through  the 
solid  lava  rock,  and  thus  the  lake  was  drained. 

Laguna  is  the  only  pueblo  whose  whole  history  is  known,  as 
it  is  the  youngest  of  all  the  Pueblos,  having  been  founded  in 
1600.  Despite  its  youth  it  is  one  of  the  most  populous  of  all 
the  Pueblos,  numbering  between  1500  and  1600  Indians.  This 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  mixture  of  blood  from  the  different 
tribes  that  originally  formed  this  pueblo.  It  is  furthermore  the 
most  progressive  of  all  the  Pueblos.  It  has  adopted  modern 
civilized  ways  more  readily  and  more  abundantly.  There  is  no 
more  Cacique  at  Laguna,  and  most  of  their  old  customs,  cere- 
monies and  dances  have  been  abolished.  This  progress  is,  in 
part  at  least,  owing  to  the  influence  of  several  white  men  who  have 
married  into  the  tribe.  Whereas  in  the  other  pueblos  the  men 
at  least  speak  Spanish,  there  are  comparatively  few  at  Laguna 
who  speak  this  language,  but  a large  percentage  speak  English, 
and  speak  it  well. 

Now  as  to  the  history  of  the  Pueblo,  all  Pueblo  Indians  claim 
their  origin  from  a large  lake  somewhere  in  the  'north.  The 
Lagunas  call  this  lake  Shf-pop.  They  came  up  from  this  lake, 
so  their  story  goes,  in  four  intervals  or  stages,  finally  reaching 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  the  land  was  “not  ripev;  it  was 
soft  and  unfit,  for  building.  So  they  began  to  wander  towards 
the  south  until  they  found  a suitable  place  to  build  a village. 
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They  migrated  several  times  and  in  one  of  these  journeys  they 
came  near  the  site  of  the  present  Zuni.  After  another  wander- 
ing they  settled  near  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma.  However,  none  of 
these  settlements  were  suitable.  From  Acoma  they  moved  to  the 
present  location  and  here  made  a permanent  stay.  Such  is  in 
brief  their  tradition  as  handed  down  by  the  old  men,  interwoven 
with  many  fantastic  and  romantic  details. 

History,  however,  tells  a different  story  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Pueblo  of  Laguna.  According  to  its  stubborn  facts,  Laguna 
was  founded  in  1690  by  refugees  from  Acoma,  which  con- 
tributed a large  majority  from  Sia  and  Cochiti.  Later  it  received 
recruits  also  from  Zuni. 

Missionary  labors  among  the  Lagunas  began  with  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Pueblo.  According  to  their  story  a delega- 
tion went  from  Laguna  to  Isleta,  and,  at  a meeting  with  Cubero, 
the  Spanish  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  requested  a missionary 
for  the  Pueblo.  Cubero  told  them  to  erect  a church  first  as  evi- 
dence of  good  faith,  and  after  that  he  would  see  that  a Father 
was  sent  to  them.  They  returned  to  the  Pueblo  with  this  news, 
and  the  men  immediately  set  to  work;  the  result  of  their  labor 
exists  to  this  day  in  the  form  of  the  grand  old  Mission  church 
which  is  the  most  prominent  building  of  the  Pueblo,  standing 
on  an  elevation  and  overlooking  the  whole  village.  The  church 
is  well  preserved.  In  the  ceiling  are  the  usual  carved  and  orna- 
mented vigas.  Along  both  sides  of  the  walls  of  the  church  is  a 
line  of  paintings,  four  feet  wide,  made  up  of  many  repetitions 
of  two  colored  designs  which  are  quite  effective.  The  walls  of 
the  sanctuary  are  painted  in  a kind  of  arabesque.  The  Com- 
munion rail  and  pillars  on  the  altar  are  masterpieces  of  carving, 
if  we  consider  the  crude  tools  of  those  days.  On  the  top  of  the 
altar  is  a picture  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  represented  as  three  in- 
dividual persons.  Below  this,  in  the  middle,  is  a picture  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Laguna.  To  his  right  is  St.  John 
Nepomucene,  and  to  his  left  St.  Clare  with  tin4  remonstrance. 
These  are  old  paintings  brought  from  Spain:  and  despite  their 
age  they  still  preserve  their  color.  The  picture  hanging  in  front 
of  St.  Joseph  is  another  painting  of  the  same  Saint,  painted  on 
buffalo  hide,  and  very  old.  It  has  since  been  removed  and  hung 
on  the  gospel-side  of  the  sanctuary.  The  front  of  the  mensa  is 
covered  with  a buffalo  hide  painted  in  gaudy  designs  and  so 
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tightly  drawn  that,  without  careful  examination,  it  appears  to 
be  on  wood.  On  the  ceiling  just  above  the  altar  is  another  buf- 
falo hide  with  paintings  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  stars  and  rain- 
bow, emblems  of  the  older  native  religion.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  the  church  a missionary  was  sent  to  the  Pueblo  in  the 
person  of  Fray  Antonio  Miranda. 

The  old  parish  records  with  their  historic  names  and  data 
have  been  lost.  Our  present  records  date  back  only  to  the  year 
1777,  but  even  these  contain  many  interesting  facts  and  events 
and  many  valuable  autographs.  I shall  mention  a few  gleaned 
from  these  pages.  In  the  year  1781  there  was  a frightful  epi- 
demic of  smallpox,  which  caused  the  death  of  238  people  during 
the  two  months  of  January  and  February.  Later  we  find  records 
of  other  epidemics,  but  none  as  violent  as  this  one.  In  July, 
1813,  there  was  an  earthquake  at  Laguna  in  which  three  Indians 
were  killed.  From  the  year  1819  to  18*23  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  almost  uninterrupted  warfare  with  the  Navajos,  as  there 
are  continual  notices  of  deaths,  both,  of  Indians  and  Spaniards, 
at  the  hands  of  these  roving  Indians.  On  August  the  26th  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Jose  Antonio  Laureano  de  Zubiria,  Bishop  of  Durango, 
Mexico,  visited  Laguna  on  his  canonical  tour  of  the  parishes  of 
New  Mexico.  At  the  time  of  this  canonical  visit  the  priest  of 
Laguna  had  charge  also  of  Acoma,  Isleta,  and  distant  Zuiii.  At 
what  time  this  arrangement  began  is  not  known,  but  it  is  a fact 
that  from  1789  on,  with  very  few  exceptions,  Laguna  and 
Acoma  were  administered  by  the  same  priest.  Fray  Buenaven- 
tura Muro,  who  was  parish  priest  of  Laguna  from  May,  1829, 
till  September,  1837,  marks  the  last  link  of  the  long  chain  of 
Franciscan  Missionaries  who  administered  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  Lagunas  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  Pueblo. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Jose  Tomas  Abeita,  a secular  priest. 

Herewith  begins  a new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  parish  of 
Laguna.  The  regime  of  the  heroic  self-sacriticing  sons  of  St. 
Francis  is  at  an  end,  and  with  Father  Abeita  begins  the  long 
list  of  secular  priests  who  had  charge  of  this  parish  until  it  was 
again  given  to  the  Franciscans  in  January  1910.  A noble 
tribute  is  paid  to  the  Franciscans  of  old  by  Mr.  Prince  in  his 
history  of  New  Mexico:  “The  whole  history  of  the  Franciscan 

Missions  in  New  Mexico  is  one  of  wonderful  zeal,  devotion  and 
self-sacritice.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a greater  example 
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of  self-abnegation  than  the  practical  exile  from  civilization  and 
companionship  involved  in  a residence  in  an  isolated  pueblo, 
absolutely  cutoff  from  the  world,  ministering  to  people  with 
whose  habits  of  life  and  thought  there  could  be  scarcely  any- 
thing in  common.”  In  1828  the  Mexican  Congress  passed  a 
law  expelling  all  native-born  Spaniards  from  the  Republic.  This 
included  the  Franciscan  Friars  who  were  all  forced  to  leave. 

After  the  coming  of  the  secular  priests  we  find  only  one  more 
Franciscan  Father  at  Laguna.  That  was  Fr.  Mariano  c^e  Jesus 
Lopez,  the  last  of  the  Franciscans  in  New  Mexico,  who  was  in 
charge  from  January,  1846,  until  July,  1847.  He  resided  at 
Isleta  and  from  there  administered  to  Laguna  and  Acoma.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  the  famous  struggle  occrjrred  between 
the  Laguna  and  Acoma  Indians  over  a painting  of  San  Jose. 
This  picture  of  St.  Joseph,  it  is  claimed,  was  presented  by 
Charles  the  II.  of  Spaip  to  Fray  Juan  Ramirez,  the  apostle  of 
the  Acomas,  and  their  first  missionary,  who  brought  it  to  Acoma, 
in  1629.  This  picture  was  supposed  to  have  miraculous  pow- 
ers. As  a matter  of  fact  Acoma  was  prospering  wonderfully, 
whereas  in  the  neighboring  Pueblo  of  Laguna  calamity  followed 
upon  calamity.  Their  crops  failed,  cloudbursts  and  storms  de- 
stroyed part  of  the  village,  epidemics  carried  off  scores  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  people  were  on  the  verge  of  despair.  In  this  un- 
fortunate plight  they  bethought  themselves  of  St.  Joseph  at 
Acoma,  and,  after  a solemn  council,  the  principal  men  rode  to 
Acoma  and  asked  for  the  loan  of  the  picture.  After  a long  con- 
sultation the  Acoma  people  agreed  to  lend  the  picture  to  the 
Pueblo  of  Laguna.  With  joyful  hearts  and  undaunted  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  picture,  the  Lagunas  hurried  home  with  their 
coveted  treasure.  With  the  advent  of  the  picture,  so  the  old 
men  say,  there  was  a turn  in  the  fortunes  of  the  afflicted  Pueblo, 
prosperity  returned  and  the  calamities  ceased.  However,  after 
the  allotted  time  the  Lagunas  refused  to  retnrn  the  picture,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  it  as  their  rightful  possession. 
This  aroused  the  anger  of  the  Acomas  and  there  would  have 
been  a bloody  fight  but  for  the  intervention  of  Fray  Mariano. 
He  cited  the  Pruicipales  of  both  pueblos  to  appear  before  him 
at  Acoma  ou  a certain  day,  bringing  the  Saint.  When  they 
were  all  assembled  he  ordered  a season  of  prayer  that  God  might 
see  justice  done  in  the  matter.  lie  then  suggested  that  both 
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parties  draw  lots  for  the  Saint.  They  agreed  to  this,  in  the  firm 
belief  that  God  would  direct  the  result.  Twelve  ballots  were  put 
in  a tinaja  (water- jar);  eleven  were  blank,  but  the  twelfth  one 
had  a picture  of  the  Saint  rudely  drawn  on  it.  A girl  from 
each  pueblo  was  selected  to  do  the  drawing.  The  Acoma  girl 
drew  first  and  held  a blank,  then  the  Laguna  girl  reached  into  the 
tinaja  and  also  drew  a blank.  Both  drew  again,  and  again  each 
one  held  a blank.  At  the  fifth  draw  the  Acoma  girl  had  the 
paper  with  the  picture  of  the  Saint.  All  Acoma  rejoiced,  and  such 
feasting!  But  their  joy  was  short-lived,  for  in  the  night  some 
of  the  Laguna  braves  stealthily  scaled  the  stone  ladder  of  Acoma, 
broke  into  the  church  and  escaped  with  the  picture. 

A bloody  battle  between  the  two  pueblos  was  imminent,  but 
was  again  prevented  by  the  timely  interference  of  the  same 
Fray  Mariano.  He  induced  the  Acomas  to  give  up  the  Saint  to 
the  Lagunas  until  the  case  could  be  adjusted  in  the  courts.  This 
is  the  famous  lawsuit  which  appears  on  the  record  of  the  Court 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  under  the  title:  “Pueblo  of 

Acoma  vs.  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna’1.  Judge  Kirby  Benedict,  who 
was  Chancellor  at  the  time,  decided  in  favor  of  the  original 
owners,  the  Acomas.  When  the  decision  became  known  the 
latter  appointed  a delegation  to  bring  the  Saint  home.  Half 
way  to  Laguna  they  found  the  painting  resting  against  a tree, 
and  the  simple  people  believe  to  this  day  that  when  St.  Joseph 
heard  of  the  decision  he  was  in  such  a hurry  to  get  back  to  his 
old  home  that  he  started  out  by  himself.  This  picture  is  still  to 
be  seen  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  to  the  gospel -side 
of  the  altar,  in  the  church  of  Acoma.  Some  years  ago  Father 
Juillard  wanted  to  have  the  painting  restored  by  an  artist,  but 
the  Indians  would  not  let  their  treasured  picture  depart  a second 
time  from  the  Pueblo,  nnd  there  it  hangs,  a tattered  mass,  dim- 
med and  well-nigh  unrecognizable. 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  parish  resi- 
dence was  moved  from  Laguna  and  successively  transferred  to 
different  Mexican  towns  until  in  was  finally  located  at  Gallup. 
After  that  Laguna  became  one  of  the  Missions  that  was  visited 
at  regular  intervals.  During  the  past  century  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  people  was  on  the  decline,  despite  the  heroic  work 
of  the  priests  in  charge  of  a parish  comprising  over  ten  thou- 
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sand  square  miles,  and  some  thirty  Missions,  many  of  them  large 
ones. 

In  1851,  Samuel  C.  Gorman,  a native  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
cime  to  Laguna  as  a missionary,  sent  by  the  Baptist  Mission 
Society.  In  1856  the  Indian  Department  authorized  Mr.  Gor- 
man to  have  a building  erected  to  be  used  as  a school  and  chapel. 
Mr.  Gorman  was  recalled  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war. 

After  the  war  three  American  surveyors  married  into  the 
tribe.  One  of  these,  Walter  G.  Marmon,  was  appointed 
Government  teacher  at  Laguna  in  1871,  the  first  teacher  ever 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  teach  among  the  pueblos.  In 
1875  Dr.  John  Menaul  was  sent  to  Laguna  as  missionary  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  He  was  also  appointed  Gov- 
ernment teacher,  Mr.  Marmon  having  resigned.  He  it  was 
who  established  a Presbyterian  Mission  among  these  Indians. 

Since  the  return  of  the  Franciscans  one  Father  has  exclusive 
charge  of  the  Indians,  and  during  the  two  years  of  his  work 
among  them  a great  spiritual  regeneration  has  been  noticed.  - It 
is,  however,  slow,  difficult  work,  and  at  times  rather  discourag- 
ing. There  is  first  of  all  great  ignorance  prevalent  among  them 
regarding  the  Church.  Then  there  is  an  additional  handicap  of 
language;  all  the  sermons  and  instructions  must  be  given  by 
means  of  an  interpreter.  If  we  consider  the  scarcity  of  words 
in  primitive  languages,  and  their  lack  of  terms  for  spiritual 
things,  we  can  realize  that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  instruct  them 
properly  by  means  of  an  interpreter. 

The  present  interpreter  and  catechist,  however,  Marcell ino 
Abeita,  who  has  been  educated  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  is  apparently  succeeding  in  bringing  home  to  them 
the  truths  of  our  Holy  Religion. 

As  the  population  of  Laguna  increased,  the  Indians  were  ob- 
liged to  spread  out.  In  this  way,  in  course  of  time,  seven 
villages  were  formed:  Laguna,  Mesita,  Paguate,  Encinal,  Paraje, 
Casa  Blanca  and  Seanm.  These  are  visited  as  often  as  possible 
by  the  Father  in  charge.  But  none  of  these  villages  has  a suit- 
able place  for  divine  worship,  except  Laguna,  and  the  Father  is 
obliged  to  use  the  Government  School  house.  This  limits  the 
holding  of  divine  services  to  days  in  which  school  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. The  Indians,  however,  realize  the  propriety  of  a special 
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building  for  divine  services  and  are  anxious  to  have  a little 
chapel  at  each  village.  One  chapel  has  been  erected  in  the  past 
year  at  Mesita.  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Indians  and  dona- 
tions from  the  Preservation  Society  and  benefactors  in  the  East. 
The  actual  cash  expended  for  the  chapel  amounted  to  $181.99. 
Building  is  cheap  because  the  Indians  furnish  the  labor  free;  al- 
though poor,  they  try  to  help  defray  the  expenses.  At  Paguate, 
the  most  populous  and  advanced  of  all  the  Laguna  villages;  the 
people  are  hauling  stones  to  build  a chapel.  Although  the  Father 
is  completely  out  of  funds,  he  told  them  4kto  go  ahead1’,  relying 
on  Divine  Providence,  for  it  would  never  do  to  discourage  or 
dissuade  them.  They  might  never  begin  again. 

Last  year  the  Father  visited  .the  different  families  to  obtain 
children  for  St.  Catherine's,  an  Indian  school  at  Santa  Fe,  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  He  succeeded 
in  obtaining  15  children.  He  will  try  to  send  more  children  to 
this  school  every  year,  and  when  they  return  home  with  a good 
Catholic  training,  their  good  example  and  their  assistance  will 
render  his  work  more  fruitful  and  satisfactory. 
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By  Fr.  A.  W..  o.  f.  m. 

ACCORDING  to  their  myths  the  Navajos  have  emerged  from 
eleven  different  underworlds  into  this,  the  12th  one.  A 
small  lake  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains  in  southwestern  Colorado 
is  given  by  them  as  the  place  whence  they  came  into  this  world. 
This  small  lake,  the  Indians  say,  is  surrounded  by  precipitous 
cliffs  and  has  a small  island  near  its  center,  from  the  top  of 
which  rises  something  that  looks  like  the  top  of  a ladder.  Be- 
yond the  bounding  cliffs  there  are  four  mountain  peaks  which 
are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  songs  and  myths  of  the  Nav- 
ajos. They  fear  to  visit  the  shore  of  this  lake,  but  they  climb 
the  surrounding  mountains  and  view  its  waters  from  a distance. 

Though  they  do  not  believe  in  one  supreme  being,  their 
pantheon  is  filled  with  many  gods  and  superior  beings:  Esdsa 
Nadlehe,  the  Changing  Woman;  her  sister,  Yolgai  Esdsa,  the 
Shell  Woman,  married  to  the  water,  war  gods,  giants,  alien  and 
inimical  gods,  good  and  evil  spirits.  Besides,  the  first  man  and 
first  woman  never  died,  they  are  potent  still,  immortal  and 
divine.  Also  all  the  animals  have  their  divine  ancestral  proto- 
type, and  some  of  their  mortal  descendants,  for  instance  the 
bear,  the  coyote  and  the  snake,  are  the  subject  of  some  kind  of 
a superstitious  dread.  They  may  kill  a bear  in  self-defense,  but, 
if  they  do,  they  must  get  a medicineman  to  perform  some  kind 
of  an  expiatory  ceremony  over  them. 

There  is  among  the  Navajos  an  extraordinary  large  number 
of  medicinemen,  called  by  them  qatqali,  singers  or  chanters. 
Some  of  these  form  special  societies  or  lodges,  each  of  whom 
has  a set  of  myths  and  legends,  of  songs  and  prayers,  of  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies,  of  medicines  and  dances.  They  pretend  to 
possess  certain  supernatural  powrers  given  them  for  the  good  and 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  especially  in  cases  of  sickness.  Their 
ceremonials  may  vie  in  allegory,  symbolism  and  intricacy  of 
ritual  with  the  ceremonies  of  any  people,  ancient  or  modern; 
they  possess  lengthy  myths  and  traditions  so  numerous  that  one 
can  never  hope  to  collect  them  all:  a pantheon  so  wfell  stocked 
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with  gods  and  heroes  as  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  prayers 
which  for  length  and  repetition  might  put  a Pharisee  to  the 
blush.  They  have  a knowledge  of  hundreds  of  significant  songs 
or  poems,  as  they  may  be  called,  which  have  been  handed  down 
for  centuries.  They  have  songs  of  travel,  of  farming,  of  build- 
ing, songs  for  hunting,  for  war,  for  gambling,  in  short,  for 
every  occasion  in  life,  from  birth  to  death,  not  to  speak  of  pre- 
natal and  postmortem  songs.  And  these  songs  are  composed 
according  to  established  rules  and  abound  in  poetic  figures  of 
speech. 

Based  upon  their  myths  and  legends  and  conformant  to  them, 
a multitude  af  rites  and  ceremonies  are  practiced  by  their  medi- 
cinemen, in  which  occur  songs,  prayers,  sacrifices,  making  of 
sand -paintings,  and  representations  of  their  deities.  Sometimes, 
pertaining  to  a single  rite,  there  are  two  hundred  songs  pr 
more,  which  may  not  be  sung  at  any  other  rite. 

Some  of  these  ceremonies  are  a nine-day  affair,  for  instance, 
the  Yeibichai  and  the  Dzilk’iji  Qatqal,  or  Mountain  Chant,  dur- 
ing which  men  appear,  painted  and  masked,  representing  gods 
and  heroes  and  other  mythical  characters;  they  never  speak,  but 
utter  a peculiar  cry.  Dances,  at  the  end  of  these  ceremonies, 
though  accompanied  by  religious  symbolism  and  performed  often 
by  men  wearing  sacred  costumes,  are  intended  largely  to  enter- 
tain the  spectators.  Especially  on  the  last  night  of  the  Moun- 
tain Chant,  also  called  Hashkan  Dance,  Corral  Dance,  or  Fire 
Dance,  the  dances  are  picturesque  and  varied,  rhythmical  and 
well-timed;  figures  are  often  introduced  similar  to  those  of  our 
quadrilles.  The  most  weird  dance  is  the  “Fire  Dance’\  when 
a number  of  Navajos,  covered  only  with  a breech- clout,  their 
otherwise  naked  body  coated  with  a thin  layer  of  white  clay, 
pursue  each  other  and  lash  each  other  with  flaming  torches  made 
of  bark. 

Sand-paintings  or  sand -altars,  made  during  these  and  many 
other  ceremonies,  are  figures  representing  mostly  their  deities 
and  mythical  characters.  The  groundwork  consists  of  sand 
spread  over  the  floor  of  the  medicine  lodge  to  the  depth  of  about 
three  inches,  and  smoothed  over  with  the  broad  oaken  battens 
used  in  weaving  blankets.  Various  colors  are  used  to  make  the 
figures  on  top  of  this  groundwork.  The  ingredients  are  some- 
times mixed  with  sand  or  dirt  to  allow  them  to  flow  more  readi- 
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ly  in  drawing  the  lines.  White  is  obtained  with  a kind  of  gyp- 
sum,  which  is  pulverized;  yellow,  with  yellow  ochre;  and  red, 
with  pulverized  red  sandstone.  Black  consists  of  charcoal,  ob- 
tained from  burned  scrub  oak.  or  for  the  Night  Chant,  from  dry 
cedar  charcoal,  which  is  mixed  with  dirt.  Blue  is  obtained  with 
a mixture  of  pulverized  charcoal  and  gypsum  added  to  the  dirt. 
Varicolored  pebbles,  however,  are  not  used  for  the  sand-paint- 
ings. 

These  preparations  are  put  on  bark  trays,  from  which  a pinch 
is  taken  between  the  index  linger  and  thumb  and  allowed  to  drop 
on  the  layer  of  moist  sand,  or  the  4 ‘altar”,  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  the  drawings.  The  singer  usually  superintends  the  work, 
directing  and  correcting  his  assistants,  of  whom  as  many  as  live 
and  more  are  at  work  on  the  larger  drawings.  These  drawings 
vary  in  size  and  number  for  the  individual  chants,  of  which  few. 
if  any,  are  entirely  without  them.  The  patient  is  seated  on  the 
finished  drawing.  Moistening  his  palm,  the  medicineman  takes 
the  colored  dust  from  various  parts  of  the  “sacred”  figure  and 
applies  it  to  similar  parts  of  the  patient’s  body;  thus,  if  he  suf- 
fers from  headache,  he  takes  the  dust  from  the  head  of  the  fig- 
ure and  applies  it  to  the  head  of  the  patient.  After  various  in- 
vocations and  rites,  the  drawing  is  erased,  and  the  dirt  and  sand 
removed  from  the  medicine  lodge  or  hogan. 

Whilst  they  have  ceremonies  for  planting,  harvesting,  build- 
ing, war,  nubility,  marriage,  travel,  and  many  other  occasions 
in  life,  most  of  them,  including  the  Yeibichai  and  Mountain 
Chant  mentioned  above,  and  the  Nda,  or  War  or  Squaw  Dance, 
are  employed  to  cure  the  sick.  Sickness  with  the  Navajos,  as 
in  fact  with  all  Indians,  is  not  an  organic  disorder,  but  an  inde- 
pendent entity,  which  has  its  own  .individual  existence  outside 
of  man;  a supernatural  evil  influence,  floating  about,  as  it  were, 
and  injected  into  the  system  either  by  witchcraft  or  by  evil 
spirits.  The  only  thing  which  can  banish  it,  or  scare  it  out  of 
the  system  again,  are  the  songs,  dances,  prayers,  charms,  incan- 
tations, etc.,  of  the  medicineman,  who,  by  the  way,  must  be 
paid  well  in  advance  for  his  services.  Hence,  also  their  abject 
fear  of  the  dead,  especially  such  as  have  died  of  some  sickness. 
The  sickness  is  still  with  the  dead  body,  or  is  hovering  about  in 
the  neighborhood,  waiting  for  a chance  to  enter,  or  to  be 
witched  into  any  one  coming  too  near. 

In  cases  of  sickness  the  diagnosis  is  often  made  by  men  who 
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read  the  stars  and  speak  to  the  spirits;  then  the  medicineman  of 
the  corresponding  rite  is  called  to  remove  the  magic  influence 
by  his  specific  chant.  The  offended  holy  person  must  be  ap- 
peased by  a propitiatory  sacrifice,  or  the  power  of  a higher  di- 
vinity must  be  invoked  to  remove  the  witchery  and  malevolent 
influence  of  an  inferior  one.  Should  the  sickness  continue  after 
a given  ceremony,  such  a fact  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  impo- 
tence of  that  ceremony,  but  clearly  shows  that  the  offense  has 
not  been  properly  traced  and  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  In 
consequence  there  is" often  no  end  of  singing  in  one  form  or 
other  until  death  ensues  or  relief  is  obtained.  When  the  approach 
of  death  is  certain,  every  ceremony  subsides  and  the  officiating 
singer  withdraws  before  the  inevitable  issue.  The  knowledge 
and  specialty  of  a singer  is  gauged,  not  so  much  by  his  familiar- 
ity with  the  sanative  qualities  of  herbs,  the  application  of  which 
is  of  minor  and  secondary  importance  throughout,  as  by  his 
greater  or  lesser  knowledge  and  dexterity  in  performing  a given 
rite.  In  fact,  when  it  is  known  that  his  medicine  pouch  is  pos- 
sessed of  paraphernalia  of  some  antiquity  and  difficult  to  acquire 
at  present,  or  when  others  have  been  cured  of  a similar  disease 
through  his  services,  the  demand  for  a given  rite  and  the  singer 
becomes  greater  regardless  of  the  disease. 

There  are  among  medicinemen  some  charlatans  who  pretend 
to  suck  disease  out  of  the  patient  and  then  draw  from  their  own 
mouths  pebbles,  pieces  of  charcoal,  or  other  small  particles, 
claiming  that  these,  shot  into  them  through  some  witchery,  are 
the  causes  of  their  sickness.  One  of  these  medicinemen,  called 
by  the  Indians  Ch'idi  Adildonvi  Yazhe , the  little  devil  shooter, 
stayed  at  our  Mission  for  a while  and  communicated  to  us  the 
secrets  of  his  lodge.  The  other  Indians  were  afraid  to  sleep 
with  him  in  the  same  room;  had  he  left  us  at  that  time  they 
would  have  killed  him,  as  they  had  killed  his  partner.  A few 
years  ago  he  reverted  to  star-reading  and  talking  to  the  spirits 
to  confirm  the  suspicions  of  some  that  a certain  member  of  their 
tribe  was  guilty  of  witchcraft  and  responsible  for  the  death  of 
several  of  their  relatives.  They,  four  of  them,  forthwith  killed 
the  alleged  wizard,  and  are  now  serving  a ten-year  sentence  in 
the  federal  prison  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  whilst  our  star-reader 
spent  several  months  in  jail  awaiting  his  trial.  Star-reading  and 
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killing  witches  is  getting  to  be  a rather  unhealthy  occupation 
among  the  Navajos. 

Their  belief  in  witches,  who  can  cast  spells  upon  animals, 
fields,  and  people,  and  cause  them  to  wither  away  and  waste 
away  is  pretty  general.  These  witch-powers  are  not  only  at- 
tributed to  human  beings,  but  also  to  animals;  some  witches 
are  said  to  appear  in  the  form  of  bears  or  wolves.  Their  belief 
in  charms  and  dreams  is  also  rather  strong.  To  the  Navajo  the 
roll  of  the  thunder,  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  the  sweep  of.  the 
wind,  rain,  hail  and  snow,  the  roar  of  the  water,  the  flight  of 
the  clouds,  the  resound  of  the  echo,  the  bubbling  springs,  etc.: 
all  these  things  are  the  bearers  of  mysterious,  supernatural 
forces  and  influences,  that  may  harm  or  benefit  him.  The  eat- 
ing of  fish,  the  killing  of  a rattlesnake,  the  shooting  of  a bear 
or  a coyote,  etc.,  are  foolhardy  deeds,  sure  to  be  followed  by 
disastrous  and  direful  consequences.  In  the  dark  he  is  ever  ex- 
pecting to  see  ghosts  and  goblins  loom  up  and  take  after  him. 
He  will  never  knowingly  enter  a house  in  which  some  one  has 
died;  he  will  never  kindle  his  campfires  with  wood  from  a tree 
that  has  been  struck  by  lightning.  Thus  his  whole  life — we 
may  almost  say  his  every  step — is  haunted,  and  most  of  his  ef- 
forts and  frequently  all  his  property  is  spent  in  trying  to  dodge 
or  to  ward  off  the  evil  influences  of  the  ch’indi. 

His  surroundings,  his  education,  the  practices  and  traditions 
of  past  centuries,  all  lead  him  to  the  conviction  that  there  are 
supernatural  powers  and  wonders,  which  can  be  enlisted  in  his 
behalf,  or  can  be  inimical  to  him  if  scorned  or  disregarded.  In 
his  native  wilds  and  desert  wastes,  in  the  deep  valleys  and  upon 
the  mountain  summits,  in  the  sombre  forests  and  in  the  deep- 
shadowed  canyons,  he  is  constantly  brought  into  close  contact 
with  nature,  and  has  always  believed  that  unseen  powers  were 
near  him  and  in  active  operation.  It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to 
understand  hi^  faith  and  his  confidence  in  his  medicinemen, 
whom  he  beliqves  to  be  in  actual  communication  with  the  spirit 
world,  and  possessed  of  extraordinary  supernatural  powers.  The 
Navajos — at  least  a great  many  of  them — waste  no  love  upon 
their  medicinemen.  I have  heard  them  scold  about  them,  run 
them  down  until  nothing  but  shreds  were  left  of  them,  deny 
their  power  and  influence,  call  them  cheats,  thieves,  who  “need 
killing’".  And  these  very  scoffers  and  scolders,  when  taken  sick, 
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will  send  for  them,  and  have  them  to  sing,  dance,  and  hocus- 
pocus  over  them. 

Some  time  ago  a small  whirlwind,  such  as  may  frequently  be 
seen  in  this  country  in  the  summer  or  fall  sweeping  along  over 
the  land,  struck  the  house  of  Tsinajini,  an  Indian  living  about  a 
mile  north  of  us,  and  played  a little  havoc  with  things  that  were 
not  nailed  fast.  Great  consternation  in  the  family;  nothing  but 
a ch’indi  could  have  done  that.  Therefore  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  get  the  medicineman,  who  sang  and  ceremonied  in 
the  house  a whole  night  long,  and  banished  the  evil  spirit.  Some 
years  ago  an  Indian  from  the  neighborhood,  Wodda  bi-zheV, 
accompanied  me  on  a trip  of  about  80  miles  north,  to  see  a 
Navajo  friend  of  ours  who  had  been  reported  very  sick.  We 
stayed  over  night  at  an  Indian’s  house  about  half  ways.  That 
night  Wodda  bi-zheV  dreamed  his  wife  was  sick.  Next  morn- 
ing no  power  on  earth  could  induce  him  to  go  along  any  further. 
He  was  absolutely  convinced  that  his  wife  was  really  sick,  or 
that  some  misfortune  had  befallen  her;  there  was  no  use  talk- 
ing, it  was  his  duty  to  go  home,  and  see  that  the  ch’indi  was 
ousted.  One  day  a Navajo  chief  of  high  standing  and  influence 
took  dinner  with  us  on  a fast  day.  When  fish  was  put  on  the 
table,  he  eyed  them  very  suspiciously  and  began  to  move  with 
his  chiir  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  The  same  Indian 
would  eat  no  chicken,  because  a ceremony  was  once  performed 
over  him,  in  which  the  form  of  a chicken  was  used;  another  one 
would  eat  no  peaches,  because  a medicineman  had  forbidden 
him  to  eat  anything  that  grew  on  trees. 

When  an  eclipse  occurs  they  imagine  that  the  sun  or  moon 
is  dying  and  must  be  prayed  back  to  life  again.  One  evening 
I had  a pretty  large  “congregation”  of  Navajo  herders  assembled 
around  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  their  spacious  hut  or  hogan  at 
the  foot  of  the  Tunicha  Mountains.  They  had  listened  to  me 
with  interest  and  even  eagerness  for  over  an  hour,  when  one  of 
them,  looking  through  the  large  opening  at  the  apex  of  the 
hogan,  which,  in  their  huts,  serves  as  chimney  and  window,  put 
the  question:  “Da’ei  k’os  it’ae?”  “Is  that  a cloud”  (before  the 
moon)?.  He  was  joined  by  several  others,  and  the  amazing 
answer  came:  “Dooda.  olje  daasts’a”.  “No.  but  the  moon  is 
dead”.  All  were  much  alarmed,  indeed.  Taking  a potato  and 
an  onion  to  represent  the  earth  and  the  moon,  the  fire  in  the 
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middle  of  the  hogan  representing  the  sun,  I explained  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon  to  them.  They  felt  very  much  relieved  to  learn 
that  the  moon  was  not  in  the  throes  of  death  and  did  not  need 
their  assistance.  Our  friend,  Chee  Dodge,  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  that  same  night  at  Tse‘illi  with  the  Indian  headman,  Charla 
Tso,  who  requested  him  very  urgently  to  join  them  in  their 
prayers  for  the  moon,  but  he  went  to  bed,  telling  them  the 
moon  would  undoubtedly  recover  without  his  assistance. 

A Navajo  may  not  look  upon  his  mother-in-law,  nor  vice 
versa,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  going  blind.  Mothers-in- 
law  and  sons-in-law,  therefore,  carefully  avoid  each  other,  and 
when  they  accidently  meet,  they  abruptly  turn  from  each  other, 
and  speedily  get  out  of  each  other’s  sight.  Their  word  for 
mother-in-law,  therefore,  is:  uDoyish’inni”,  i.  e.,  Whom  I May 
Not  See.  I know  a mother-in-law  wrho  was  creating  trouble  in- 
cessantly and  had  almost  succeeded  in  inducing  her  daughter  to 
leave  her  husband,  when  the  latter,  augmenting  his  courage  by 
a copious  draught  of  fire-water,  jumped  upon  his  horse,  and, 
yelling  like  the  savage  he  was,  rode  into  the  open  brush-sum- 
mer-hut where  his  mother-in-law  was  staying,  and  where  she 
could  not  escape,  facing  her  with  a superhuman  courage  and 
giving  her . She  left  them  in  peace  ever  after. 

Some  time  ago  I married  one  of  our  former  pupils,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a widow,  to  a youngster  who  wras  to  make  his  home  at  the 
house  of  his  mother-in-law.  I thought  it  exceptionally  incon- 
venient for  the  two  to  continually  dodge  each  other  and  urged 
the  prospective  mother-in- law'  to  discard  this  preposterous  cus- 
tom. She  remained  present  during  the  marriage  ceremony, 
then  arose,  walked  up  to  her  son-in-law,  looking  at  him  steadily, 
shook  his  hand  and  called  him  shaye,  my  son-in-law.  Afterwards 
I felt  a slight  scruple  whether  I was  doing  the  right  thing  in 
trying  to  break  up  this  beneficient?  custom.  What  do  the  mothers- 
and  sons-and  daughters-in-law  think  of  it? 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that,  of  late  years,  the  superstitions 
of  the  Navajos  are  vanishing,  and  that  the  influence  of  their 
medicinemen  is  diminishing.  This  is  due  to  a number  of  causes, 
among  them  education,  Christianization,  the  opposition  of  the 
Government,  hospitals,  and  the  service,  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
of  an  exceptionally  good  physician  at  the  head  of  the  medical 
work  of  the  Fort  Defiance  Superintendency,  who  has  gained 
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their  complete  confidence  through  his  ability,  his  tact,  and  un- 
varying friendliness,  and,  last  but  not  least,  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  their  exceedingly  difficult  language.  Even  medi- 
cinemen themselves  go  to  him  or  send  for  him  for  treatment 
and  medicines  instead  of  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  their  own 
remedies,  songs,  dances,  etc. 

At  a council  held  at  Fort  Defiance  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
they  were  urged  to  discard  their  ceremonies  and  dances,  but 
whilst  the  medicinemen  objected  very  vigorously  against  such  a 
proposition,  they  promised  at  the  same  time  not  to  teach  their 
songs  and  myths  and  ceremonies  to  the  young  people  of  the 
tribe,  so  that  their  religion  would  die  with  them.  Even  at 
present  some  rites  and  ceremonies  cannot  be  performed  because 
there  is  no  one  among  the  living  any  more  that  knows  them. 

An  old  Navajo  expressed  his  thoughts  regarding  these  changes 
to  one  of  our  Fathers  in  the  following  words:  “When  we  were 
young  everything  was  much  different  from  what  it  is  now.  Our 
children  know  nothing  of  how  it  used  to  be.  They  wear  Ameri- 
can clothes;  we  send  them  to  the  white  man’s  schools;  they  are 
taught  the  same  things  as  white  children;  you  priests  teach  them 
the  white  man's  religion;  they  forget  more  and  more  the  Navajo 
ways,  and  by  and  by  will  be  like  the  Americans.  We  see  all 
these  changes,  and  we  cannot  stop  them;  they  are  bound  to  go 
on.  We  are  not  opposed  to  these  changes  so  far  as  our  children 
are  concerned;  they  are  for  their  good.  We  are  satisfied  that 
they  go  to  school  and  learn  something;  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
pray  the  same  as  you  do,  but  we  old  folks  are  too  old  to  change.” 

Even  the  medicinemen  share  this  attitude.  Some  of  our  best 
Catholics  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  medicinemen.  Most  of 
his  own  ceremonies  and  rites  are  accompanied  by  songs  and 
prayers.  Prayer,  therefore,  and  the  invocation  of  supernatural 
powers  is  with  him  a matter  of  course.  And  since  his  children 
are  studying  the  white  man’s  knowledge,  and  learning  the  white 
man’s  ways,  they  should  also  practice  the  white  man’s  prayer  or 
religion.  Possibly  our  attitude  towards  them  is  responsible  for 
this  attitude  on  their  part.  Direct,  aggressive,  tactless,  unsym- 
pathetic opposition  would  arouse  their  unyielding  antagonism 
and  would  only  retard  the  death  of  their  heathen  religion  with 
all  its  attending  superstitious  practices.  May  it  soon  rest  in  peace! 
* 
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j The  Dedication  of  the  Chapel  < 

* at  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona  < 


FOR  PERMANENT  results  in  the  Missions  churches  and 
chapels  are  of  supreme  importance,  wherefore  every  effort 
was  put  forth  to  have  a chapel  at  Fort  Defiance,  the  main 
Agency  of  the  Navajo  tribe  and  the  seat  of  the  largest  Reserva- 
tion boarding  school  in  the  United  States.  Thanks  to  the  gen- 
erous interest  of  Catholics  wherever  approached,  the  new  chapel 
has  become  a reality.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  has  a seating  ca- 
pacity for  300  persons.  Owing  to  individually  specified  dona- 
tions the  chapel  is  equipped  with  bells,  altars,  statues,  pews, 
and  stained  glass  windows.  Nearly  all  of  the  windows  were 
donated  by  resident  benefactors,  of  whom  several  are  half-and 
even  full-blood  Indians.  The  chapel  is  a most  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  Mother  of  God  and  bears  the  title:  “Our  Lady  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament”.  In  the  name  of  our  Indian  converts,  pres- 
ent and  future,  we  thank  the  generous  benefactors  who  have 
helped  us  to  rear  this  edifice  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  con- 
version and  salvation  of  the  Navajo  tribe.  Our  convert  benefi- 
ciaries will  earnestly  strive  to  pay  their  great  debt  of  gratitude 
by  prayers,  frequent  reception  of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  lead- 
ing of  an  unblemished  life.  This  new  edifice  has  already  ac- 
complished untold  good  and  will  be  a potent  factor  in  the  future 
career  of  the  Catholic  church  among  the  Navajo  Indians. 

Our  desire  to  have  this  chapel  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  has  been  fully  gratified.  Our  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop,  H.  Granjon,  most  cheerfully  consented  to  make 
the  long  trip  from  Tucson,  Arizona,  for  that  purpose  and  to 
administer  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  our  neophytes  here, 
at  St.  Michaels,  and  Chin  Lee.  The  25th  of  November  of  last 
year,  Thanksgiving  Day,  having  been  determined  upon,  ade- 
quate preparations  were  made  for  this  august  celebration.  . The 
pupils  were  prepared  for  Conti rmation,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Wiggles- 
worth  spent  much  time  in  rehearsing  the  “Mass  of  the  Angel 
Guardian”,  by  C.  C.  Stearns,  with  a choir  composed  of  Indian 
pupils  of  the  Fort  Defiance  school.  Our  Father  Theodore 
Stephan,  of  Pena  Blanca,  New  Mexico,' kindly  consented  to  come 
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and  preside  at  the  organ.  The  neighboring  clergy,'  secular  and 
regular,  gladly  responded  to  our  invitation.  On  the  morning 
of  the  appointed  day  and  at  the  appointed  hour  all  the  Catholic 
pupils  of  the  Fort  Defiance  school,  and  employees  of  the  school 
and  Agency,  some  of  the  Sisters  and  a number  of  the  pupils 
from  our  St.  Michaels  Mission  school,  even  representatives  of 
Gallup,  New  Mexico,  were  assembled  at  the  chapel. 

At  half  past  nine  o'clock  His  Lordship  began  the  imposing 
dedicatory  ceremonies.  The  dedication  was  followed  by  a Ponti- 
fical High  Mass,  celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop.  Father 
Anselm  Weber  assisted  as  Archpriest;  Father  Fridolin  Schuster, 
of  Gallup,  as  Deacon;  Father. Geo.  Marx,  Pastor  of  Winslow, 
Arizona,  as  Sub-Deacon;  Father  ’ Barnabas  Meyer,  Pastor  of 
Jemez,  and  Father  Marcellus  Troester,  of  St.  Michaels,  as  Dea- 
cons of  Honor;  Father  Egbert  Fischer,  the  chaplain  at  Fort  De- 
fiance, acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  whilst  Father  Celestine 
Matz,  of  St.  Michaels,  and  Brother  Fidelis,  of  Chin  Lee,  were 
present  in  the  sanctuary.  Father  Theodore  Stephan,  as  men- 
tioned above,  presided  at  the  organ. 

After  the  Gospel  Father  Fridolin  delivered  an  eloquent  ser- 
mon on  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  House  of  God,  more 
especially  how  much  it  meant  to  them,  the  neophytes  of  the 
Navajo  tribe.  He  described  the  day  of  the  dedication  as  a day 
of  joy  for  all  present,  particularly,  however,  for  the  Navajo  pu- 
pils and  for  Father  Egbert,  who  had  brought  them  to  our  Holy 
Faith  and  had  crowned  his  work  by  securing  the  means  and 
erecting  the  beautiful  House  of  God  for  them.  He  concluded 
by  admonishing  them  to  show  their  gratitude  by  living  up  to 
their  Holy  Faith  in  attending  church,  in  prayer,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sacraments  of  the  Church. 

After  the  solemn  High  Mass  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  addressed  a 
few  words  of  congratulation  and  admonition  to  them,  praising 
the  good  work  of  Father  Egbert  and  the  erection  of  the  beauti- 
ful chapel,  referring  to  the  difference  between  now  and  the  year 
1912,  when  he  administered  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  for 
the  first  time  at  Fort  Defiance  in  a school  hall,  and  expressing 
astonishment  at  the  splendid  Indian  choir.  Then  he  adminis- 
tered the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  81  pupils,  which  con- 
cluded the  memorable  celebration. 

At  noon  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  Catholic 
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employees,  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  P.  Paquette,  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  partook  of  a sumptuous  turkey-dinner,  prepared 
by  some  of  the  Catholic  ladies  of  Fort  Defiance. 

After  a pleasant  visit  with  the  generous  host,  Mr.  Paquette, 
Dr.  Wigglesworth,  physician  in  charge  at  Fort  Defiance,  brought 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  and  some  of  the  clergy  in  his  auto  to  St. 
Michaels.  From  there  His  Lordship  was  taken  to  Gallup  in  an 
auto  by  Mr.  Leo  Lanigan,  Grand  Knight  of  the  Fray  Marcos 
Council  of  the  K.  of  C of  Gallup,  New  Mexico. 

❖ 

The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 

1326  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


In  1914  the  returns  from  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Faith  among  Indian  Children  were  $29,589.45.  In  1915 
they  have  been  $26,063.33,  as  follows: 

From  Membership  Fees $11,884.31 

From  Special  Appeal  of  the  Bureau 6,504.98 

From  Marquette  League  (Chapels,  etc.) 4,755.04 

From  Mass  Intentions 1,719.00 

From  Interest  on  Legacies 900.00 

From  Special  Donation  for  Specific  Purpose  . . . 300.00 

Total $26,063.33 


It  is  with  a feeling  akin  to  despair  that  we  call  attention  to 
still  another  falling  off  in  these  returns — the  decrease  being 
$3,526.12. 

The  Indian  calls  to  us  for  help.  His  cry  should  touch  every 
Catholic  heart. 

Under  Governmental  tyranny  the  children  of  some  tribes  can- 
not enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  own  moneys  for  educational  pur- 
poses if  they  attend  Mission  schools. 

Must  the  Indian  be  forced  to  stand  by  and  see  his  little  ones 
dragged  down  to  hell  because  of  the  helpless  condition  in  which 
he  is  placed  by  narrow-minded  interpreters  of  our  laws?  This 
he  will  be  forced  to  do  unless  his  more  fortunate  Catholic  brethren 
speedily  and  far  more  generously  than  heretofore  come  to  his 
help. 

WM.  H.  KETCHAM, 

Director  Bureau  0.  1.  M.  and 
President  Presentation  Society 
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THE  STATEMENT  of  the  general  Preservation  So- 
ciety, appearing  on  the  proceeding  page,  by  its  President, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Ketcham,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  self-explanatory. 

I wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  income  of  our 
branch  of  the  Preservation  Society  for  our  Missions  in  the 
Southwest  is  included  in  this  statement.  Since  Father  Ketcham 
is  the  president  of  the  Society,  we  report  to  him,  he  credits  the 
amount  received  in  his  books,  and  returns  the  money  to  us,  as 
per  our  agreement  with  him  when  this  Branch  Society  was  es- 
tablished. 

The  ‘‘governmental  tyranny”  does  not  affect  our  schools  and 
missions,  since  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  have  no  moneys  in 
the  Treasury — and  very  little  elsewhere — but  it  does  affect  some 
other  Catholic  Indian  Schools  very  materially.  The  uncalled  for 
adverse  decision  of  Mr.  Downey,  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
deprives  the  four  Catholic  Chactaw-Chickasaw  Mission  schools 
of  more  than  $27,000  a year  of  Indian  moneys.  All  the  tribal 
authorities  and  all  the  Federal  and  State  officials  of  Oklahoma 
have  protested,  and  there  is  great  resentment  among  the  Indians 
and  many  of  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma.  Since  there  is  no  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  Mr.  Downey,  only  Congress  can  bring 
remedial  action  for  next  year. 

About  an  equal  amount  of  Indian  moneys  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  Catholic  Mission  schools  among  the  Sioux  Indians  if 
last  year’s  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  had  passed — because  Sena- 
tor Lodge  of  Massachusetts  raised  the  point  of  order  and  Vice- 
President  Marshall  upheld  his  point  of  order  regarding  the  ex- 
tension of  a Sioux  Indian  treaty.  Such  “governmental  tyranny1’ 
can  easily  be  perpetuated  if  the  Catholic  and  fair-minded  Non- 
Catholic  voters  complacently  continue  to  vote  bigots  into  office. 
The  falling  off  in  the  returns  of  the  general  Preservation  So- 
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ciety — $3,526.12 — last  year  is  very  deplorable.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  rather  encouraging  that  our 

FRANCISCAN  BRANCH 
OF  THE  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY 

has  not  suffered  a decrease  in  membership,  nor  in  the  number 
of  its  promoters.  In  spite  of  bad  times,  want  of  employment: 
business  depression — attributed  by  some  to  the  European  war, 
our  convenient  scape-goat — our  branch  has  about  held  its  own, 
thus  attesting  the  special  efforts  made  by  our  zealous  promoters 
and  the  self-sacrificing  generosity  of  the  members  of  our  Branch 
Society. 

ST.  MICHAELS  MISSION  ANI)  SCHOOL 

are  continuing  their  steady,  persistent  advance  in  educating,  chris- 
tianizing and  civilizing  the  Navajo  tribe  of  Indians.  Our  pres- 
ent enrollment  at  the  school  numbers  164  pupils,  of  which  number 
36  were  enrolled  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year. 
On  the  11th  of  April  34  pupils  were  baptized  and  36  made  their 
first  Holy  Communion.  The  24th  of  last  November  was  another 
'’red-letter-day"'  for  our  school,  since  our  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop.  H. 
Granjon,  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  administered  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation  to  64  of  our  pupils.  Confirmation  was  proceeded 
by  a Pontifical  High  Mass,  celebrated  by  His  Lordship,  at 
which  the  Rev.  Celestine  Matz,  Chaplain  of  our  school,  assisted 
as  Archpriest,  Fathers  Cyp.  Vabre  of  Flagstaff  and  Geo.  Marx 
of  Winslow  as  Deacon  and  Subdeacon,  Fathers  Barnabas  of 
Jemez  and  Fridolin  of  Gallup  as  Deacons  of  Honor,  and  Father 
Egbert  as  Master  of  Ceremonies.  In  the  afternoon  His  Lord- 
ship  blessed  a bell  for  St.  Michaels  Mission  chapel,  the  donation 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Funk,  of  New  Salem,  Michigan.  At  the 
Government  school  at 

T OH AT C 111,  iV.  M., 

attended  from  St.  Michaels,  the  Rev.  Marcellas  Troester,  for- 
merly of  Chin  Lee,  now  stationed  at  St.  Michaels,  has  taken  the 
place  of  Father  Berard  Haile,-  who  has  been  made  Superior  and 
Pastor  of  the  new  Lukachukai  Mission.  I am  glad  to  say  that 
67  pupils  of  that  school  were  baptized  last  year  and  made  their 
first  Holy  Communion;  and  that  practically  all  receive  the  Sac- 
raments every  time  the  Missionary  visits  the  school,  i.  e.,  every 
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Sunday,  if  the  roads  are  passable.  Tohatchi  lies  35  miles  from 
St.  Michaels  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chuskai  Mountains.  At 

CTLIX  LEE , ARIZONA, 

the  Government  School  has  been  enlarged  in  the  past  year.  A 
large  building,  containing  class  rooms  and  a spacious  assembly 
hall,  has  been  added  to  the  already  existing  buildings.  There 
are.  at  present,  about  110  pupils  at  this  school,  whose  parents 
and  guardians  have  willingly  and  cheerfully  given  their  consent, 
in  writing,  that  their  children  and  wards  receive  Catholic  in- 
struction, excepting  a few  who  have  not  yet  been  seen.  During 
the  year  1915  there  were  30  baptisms  at  this  Mission,  and  18 
First  Communions.  On  November  23,  1915,  His  Lordship, 
the  Right  Rev.  Hemw  Granjon,  D.  IX,  Bishop  of  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, visited  Chin  Lee  and  confirmed  69  Navajos. 

Thus  the  mustard  seed  continues  to  grow  and  spread  in  the 
Navajo  country,  and  the  light,  which  once  illumined  Bethlehem's 
plains  and  which,  on  that  first  Easter  morning,  gilded  the  pinna- 
cles of  Jerusalem's  temple,  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into  the 
dark  haunts  of  paganism.  May  we  not  ask  the  kind  readers, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  blessed  and  gracious  light  of  Christianity 
from  the  days  of  their  infancy,  to  remember  our  struggling 
Indian  Missions,  not  only  with  a material  gift,  but  also  in  their 
devout  prayers?  We  know  that  every  good  work,  to  be 
successful,  needs  the  blessing  of  God;  we  know  that  every 
soul,  that  is  to  come  to  God,  needs  the  illuminating  grace  of 
faith  and  a good  will.  Therefore,  dear  readers,  help  us  in  our 
work,  and  join  us  in  your  prayers.  Pray  for  these  poor  people, 
that  they,  too,  may  see  the  light,  and  may  know,  love,  and 
serve  Him,  who  called  Himself  “The  Light  of  the  World",  and 
whom  St.  John  calls  “a  light  that  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  this  world",  and  whom  the  aged  Simeon  in  the 
temple  held  up  as  “a  light  to  the  revelation  of  the  Gentiles’'. 

THE  SACRED  HEART  SCHOOL  OF  GALLUP,  N.  M., 

has  had  a very  successful  session  in  the  past  twelvemonth.  In 
fact,  it  has  experienced  a development  which  far  surpassed  the 
fond  hopes  and  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  founders.  In- 
deed, the  Rev.  Florentine  Meyers,  o.  f.  m.,  who  erected  this 
school,  builded  well,  for  the  Sacred  Heart  School  is  the  one 
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great  hope  for  the  future  development  of  the  Gallup  parish:  it 
is  one  of  the  bright  spots,  the  oasis,  as  it  were,  in  this  vast 
desert  of  religious  indifference  among  these  western  peoples.  If 
a parochial  school  is  a necessity  in  the  more  favored  eastern 
parishes,  it  is  doubly  so  in  this  western  country,  where  so  many 
children  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary 
branches  of  learning  and  of  their  religious  duties.  The  parish 
of  Gallup  is  fortunate  in  having  an  educational  institution  which 
compares  favorably  with  the  schools  of  larger  and  wealthier 
parishes.  It  is  true,  the  school  is  conducted  under  great  sacri- 
fices, since  about  one  third  of  the  pupils  pay  no  tuition;  yet  the 
Rev.  Pastor  believes  that  the  great  cause  of  Christian  education 
and  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls  is  worth  any  sacrifice  this 
noble  work  may  demand.  The  school  is  now  in  existence  three 
years.  People  who  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  former 
conditions  in  Gallup  notice  a great  improvement  in  the  conduct 
of  the  children,  and  in  their  spiritual  fervor,  which  is  effected, 
no  doubt,  by  the  strict  discipline  of  the  school,  as  well  as  by  the 
beautiful  example  of  the  teachers  and  the  frequent  and  regular 
reception  of  the  Holy  Sacraments.  During  the  last  school  term 
there  was  an  enrollment  of  325  pupils.  Quite  a diversity  of  na- 
tionalities are  represented  in  this  number:  Americans,  Irish, 
Germans,  Slavs,  Italians,  Austrians,  Mexicans,  and  even  full- 
blood  Indians.  With  but  two  exceptions  all  of  the  pupils  are 
day  scholars.  Whilst  it  was  originally  intended  to  have  a large 
number  of  boarders,  yet  the  day  school  developed  so  phenomen- 
ally that  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  boarding  department.  However,  a good  boarding  school 
where  the  children,  especially  poor  Mexican  children  from  dis- 
tant towns  and  villages,  could  be  boarded  and  educated  at  a rea- 
sonably low  price,  would  be  a blessing  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  Non -Catholic  Mission  schools  are  so  active  among 
our  own  Catholic  people.  Though  the  success  of  these  Mission 
schools  is  very  meagre,  they  tend  to  make  our.  Mexican  people 
indifferent  in  matters  of  their  holy  religion.  They  seem  to 
have  money  in  abundance,  whilst  we  are  hampered  by  want  of 
school  accommodations  to  provide  educationally  for  the  little 
lambs  of  Christ's  fold.  They  cry  to  us  for  bread,  but  sorrow- 
fully we  must  turn  a deaf  ear  to  their  petitions,  for  we  have  not 
the  means  to  satisfy  the  earnest  longings  of  their  souls. 
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At  the  present  writing  the  Sacred  Heart  School  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  375  pupils,  divided  into  ten  grades,  including  the  first 
and  second  year  high  school  grades  and  a two  years'  commercial 
course.  Last  June  the  first  graduates  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment, eleven  in  number,  received  their  diplomas,  on  which 
occasion  Mr.  O.  N.  Marron,  State  Treasurer  of  New  Mexico, 
gave  an  eloquent  address  to  the  graduates  and  the  large  audience 
which  had  assembled  for  the  event. 

To  compete  with  the  public  schools  they  have  been  compelled 
to  add  to  the  regular  course  of  studies  a manual  training  depart- 
ment for  the  boys  of  the  more  advanced  classes,  to  take  away 
from  our  people  any  temptation  of  sending  their  children  to 
any  but  a Catholic  school.  In  the  course  of  the  past  year  va- 
rious improvements  and  alterations  have  been  made  on  the 
school  buildings;  among  other  things  a considerable  change  had 
to  be  made  on  the  roof;  new  patent  bubbling  drinking  fountains 
were  installed,  new  blackboards  and  desks  were  purchased,  etc. 

Eight  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  from  Lafayette,  Indiana,  have 
charge  of  the  Sacred  Heart  School  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  great  and  meritorious  work  of  Christian  education  with  a 
zeal  and  .self  sacrifice  which  is  remarkable,  and  which  bespeak  a 
great  future  for  this  institution. 

MISSIONS  OF  GALLUP  PARISH 

Connected  with  the  parish  of  Gallup  are  not  only  the  various 
mining  camps  around  Gallup,  attended  by  Father  Rembert;  the 
Pueblo  Indian  Missions  of  Laguna  and  Acoma,  attended  by 
Father  Fridolin;  the  Mexican  Missions  of  Atarque,  some  80 
miles  south  of  Gallup,  of  San  Lorenzo,  south  of  the  Zuni  Moun- 
tains, Schuster  Springs  on  top  of  the  Zuni  Mountains,  a flourish- 
ing lumber  camp,  Zuni  and  , various  isolated  ranches,  attended 
by  the  Pastor  of  Gallup  himself,  the  Rev.  Eligius  Kunkel;  but 
also  the  numerous  Mexican  villages,  which,  together  with  the 
pueblos  of  Acoma  and  Laguna,  form  the  eastern  part  of  the 
parish  which  can  only  be  reached  by  first  travelling  on  train 
from  63  to  90  miles,  and  then  by  wagon  or  horseback.  The 
eastern  Mexican  villages  are  attended  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Kalt. 
Last  year  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
Spanish  Father  who  gave  very  successful  missions  in  all  the 
larger  Mexican  villages  under  his  charge,  namely,  in  the  villages 
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of  San  Rafael,  San  Mateo,  Cubero,  La  Vega  de  San  Jose,  Ce- 
bolleta,  Juan  Tafolla,  Santa  Rosalia,  or  Moquino.  In  the  latter 
place  the  new  church  and  bell  were  blessed  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember last  by  Rev.  Father  Rembert,  assisted  by  Father 
Robert,  a great  concourse  of  people  attending  the  blessing, 
High  Mass  and  Vespers.  Aside  from  visiting  all  these  places 
every  month,  he  has  also  visited  this  year,  for  the  first  time. 
Blue  Water,  the  Crusher,  So.  Garcia,  Copper  Hill,  and  Ojo 
Salado.  His  Missions  are  from  four  to  fifty  miles  from  the 
railroad.  The  slow,  but  steady  progress  made  among  the 

PUEBLO  INDIANS 

is  attested  by  the  articles  appearing  in  this  number  on  the  La- 
guna, Cochit i,  and  Santo  Domingo  Indians.  In  addition  to  what 
has  been  said  in  the  article  on  the  Lagunas  I wish  to  add  that 
Father  Fridolin  Schuster,  residing  at  Gallup,  attends  to  the  La- 
guna and  Acoma  Indians,  numbering  about  2,200.  Adjoining 
the  chapel  erected  at  the  Laguna  village  of  Mesita  the  Indians 
built  a room  for  the  Missionary.  Before  this  chapel  was  built. 
Mass  was  said  in  the  school  house,  a mile  from  the  village,  but 
all  of  them  came  that  distance  to  Mass  each  time.  At  Paguate 
the  Indians  have  not  only  begun  to  build  a chapel,  but  intend 
to  add  a room  to  it  for  the  visiting  Padre,  and  at  Laguna  proper 
it  is  the  intention  to  build  a little  house  for  him.  Whilst  he 
has  a good  interpreter  and  catechist  at  Laguna  in  the  person  of 
Marcel  ino  Abeita,  and  also  one  at  Acoma,  he  has  none  for  the 
other  villages  of  Acoma  and  Laguna.  Of  the  15  Laguna  and 
the  19  Acoma  Indian  children  he  has  secured  last  year  for  St. 
Catharine’s  boarding  school  at  Santa  Fe,  a sufficient  number  will 
undoubtedly  become  good  interpreters  and  catechists  after  their 
graduation.  The  securing  of  so  many  children  for  a Catholic 
school  at  one  time  speaks  well  of  the  Indians,  and  even  better 
of  their  zealous  Pastor.  The  work  at 

JEMEZ , X j/:, 

day  school  is  being  successfully  continued  by  the  Franciscan 
Sisters  of  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Eighty  Indian  children  have 
been  enrolled,  who,  with  but  few  exceptions,  attend  school 
regularly. 

Being  pressed  for  room,  a new  building  was  erected  during 
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the  past  year.  It  includes  a spacious  room,  where  the  Sisters 
teach  the  Indian  children  domestic  science  and  needle  work;  also 
a hall,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all  the  Indians  of  the 
pueblo.  The  Indians  are  invited  to  attend  instruction,  which  is 
given  them  by  means  of  lantern  slide  pictures.  During  Christ- 
mas week  the  school  children  and  graduates  gave  a successful 
entertainment.  The  older  Indians  do  not  tire  praising  the  good 
Sisters  for  giving  them  such  a nice  “fiesta”. 

The  Jemez  Pueblo  church  is  also  attended  by  Mexicans  from 
the  three  small,  neighboring  villages.  The  number  of  those 
who  receive  the  Sacraments  is  increasing  annually;  during  mid- 
night Mass  on  Christmas  over  100  received  Holy  Communion. 

At  Nacimiento,  Cuba  P.  O. , belonging  to  the  parish  of  Jemez, 
the  spiritual  progress  havS  been  encouraging  and  will  undoubted- 
ly increase  with  the. prospective  establishment  of  a residence  at 
that  place.  The  building  of  the  Sisters"  school  has  been  re- 
tarded partly  through  the  inability  to  work  on  the  walls  in  the 
winter  months  and  partly  through  lack  of  funds,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  building  will  be  under  roof  this  year. 

A new  spacious  convent  at 

PEXA  BLAXCA,  X.  J/., 

was  completed  and  dedicated  with  much  solemnity  amidst  a great 
concourse  of  people  on  the  26th  of  last  September  by  the  Most 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pitaval,  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe.  His  Grace  con- 
firmed 176  Mexican  and  226  Indian  children  of  the  parish.  The 
combined  parochial  and  public  school  at  Pefia  Blanca  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  124  children  being  enrolled.  A new  class 
room  was  added,  and  four  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Lafayette,  In- 
diana, are  engaged  as  teachers.  Every  morning  at  eight  o'clock 
all  the  pupils  attend  the  children’s  Mass  and  then  march  in  a 
body  to  the  school.  The  behavior  of  the  pupils,  the  progress 
made  in  their  studies,  and  the  religious  spirit  manifested  by 
them,  giv  e ample  testimony  of  the  good  * work  done  by  this 
school.  The  steady  progress  made  in  the 

PECOS  VALLEY, \ X.  J/., 

% 

in  the  parishes  of  Carlsbad  and  Roswell  and  the  Missions  be- 
longing to  these  places,  is  rather  gratifying.  In  Carlsbad  the 
necessity  of  a Catholic  school  is  being  realized  and  its  zealous 
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Pastor,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Schulte,  is  making  some  very  strenu- 
ous efforts  in  that  direction.  I am  sure  I shall  be  able  to  write 
of  his  school  as  an  accomplished  fact  next  year.  The  main  Mis- 
sion attached  to  Roswell,  the  flourishing  town  of  Clovis,  attended 
by  the  Rev.  Theodosius  Meyer,  has  increased  to  the  number  of 
50  American  and  from  10  to  15  Mexican  families.  New  fix- 
tures have  been  added  to  the  church,  and  the  sanctuary  has  been 
embellished  by  new  statues.  A Catholic  school  is  felt  as  a ne- 
nessity,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  interested  in  a Sisters’ 
hospital.  They  will  become  a reality  if  Clovis  continues  to  grow 
steadily,  as  it  has  done  in  recent  years. 

The  rather  arduous  work  of  teacher  of  the  pirochial  school  at 

FARMINGTON,  N M, 

is  continued  by  Father  Fintan  Zumbahlen,  in  addition  to  his 
pastoral  work  in  the  Farmington  parish  proper  and  the  Mission 
on  the  “Kentucky  Mesa”.  This  Catholic  colony  is  doing  very 
well.  The  colonists  are  staunch  Catholics  who  set  an  example 
of  piety  to  all.  They  have  family  prayers  morning  and  evening, 
and  out  of  the  44  communicants,  35  to  40  receive  the  Sacra- 
ments whenever  they  have  services,  i.  e.,  on  two  Sundays  every 
month.  It  is  rumored  that  another  Catholic  colony,  consisting 
of  Germans,  is  to  locate  at  Bloomfield,  12  miles  east  of  Farm- 
ington. Beginning  of  August,  His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  J.  B. 
Pitaval,  made  his  Confirmation  tour  through  the  whole  Farming- 
ton  parish,  administering  this  Sacrament  to  353  persons  at 
Farmington,  and  in  the  widely  scattered  Mexican  towns,  accom- 
panied by  the  tireless  Pastor  of  Farmington,  the  Rev.  Albert 
Daeger.  Till  last  July 

LUMBER  TON , N.  J/., 

near  the  border  of  Colorado,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  together  with  the  various  Missions  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  were  attended  from  Farmington,  but  our  last  Provin- 
cial Chapter  established  a residence  there,  appointing  the  Rev. 
Felician  Sandfort  Superior  and  Pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Turibius 
Christman  Assistant.  But  this  new  parish  with  its  various 
Missions  and  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  and  the  varied  experiences 
of  its  Pastor  with  the  Indians  and  the  Government  officials  form 
an  unfinished  chapter  to  be  published  later. 
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‘The  Mission  Trading  Store 

J.  B.  FOLEY,  Proprietor. 

I make  a SPECIALTY  of  fine  Navajo  Rugs  and 
Blankets,  Navajo  Silverware  and  any  product  of 
the  Navajo  Craft.  Blankets  and  Silverware  made 
to  order  from  any  design  furnished.  Mail  Orders 
(liven  Special  Attention. 

Address:  St  Michaels,  Ariz. 


J.  E.  White 

INDIAN  TRADER 

Dealer  in  Navajo  Blankets,  Wool  and  Pelts 
Hunter’s  Point,  Ariz.  - - - P.  O.:  St.  Michaels,  Ariz. 


“If  It’s  made  by  the  Navajo  Indians,  McAdams  has  It” 

J.  H.  McAdams 

Indian  Trader  -1— 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

NAVAJO  BLANKETS,  CURIOS,  SILVER  RINGS  and  BRACELETS 

All  Genuine  and  Made  by  the  Nava  j os 

Mall  Orders  Solicited 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 


We  Always  Cany  A CHOICE  LOT 

Of  Navajo  Blankets,  Rugs  and  Pillow  Tops  in  the  Highest  Grade  Colors 
and  weaves  because  we  are  in  a position  to  make 
THE  BEST  SELECTIONS  IN  THE  MAB.KET 

C.  C.  Manning  Company,  Inc. 

WHOLESALE  INDIAN  TRADERS 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

Stores  at  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserpation 
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W.  M.  BICKEL 

U.  S.  Licensed  Indian  Trader 

Gallup,  New  Mexico  and  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona 

Dealer  in 

General  Merchandise  and  Navajo  Blankets 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Attended  to 


Independent  Curio  Store 

Grand  Canyon,  Arizona 

To  all  persons  contemplating  a visit  to  this  Stupendous  Work  of  Nature,  we  extend  a hearty 
invitation  to  call  and  inspect  our  very  complete  line  of  Mexican  and  Indian  Curios.  Our  stock 
is  not  only  one  of  the  largest,  but  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  in  the. country,  and  every  article 
we  sell  is  absolutely  genuine.  We  have  been  Indian  Traders  for  many  years  dealing  directly 
with  the  Indian.  Every  piece  of  silverware  and  quite  a number  of  our  blankets  were  made  on 
the  premises  by  the  Navaho  Indians.  We  make  a SPECIALTY  in: 

Navaho  Blankets  Baskets  woven  by  all  the  different  Tribes  Moccasins  Mexican  Drawnwork 

Mexican  hand  carved  Leatherwork  Grand  Canyon  Pennants  Grand  Canyon  Books  & Post  Cards 

Our  Store  is  located  on  the  Rim  just  East  of  Hopi  House 

JOHN  G.  VERKAMP,  Proprietor 


Canyon  de  Chelly 

* 

Trading  Store 


GEORGE  W.  McADAMS,  Prop. 


Situated  at  the  Entrance  of  the  historic  Canyons  de  Chelly  and  del  Muerto 
I have  exceptional  facilities  for  Old  Style  and  Fine  modem  Navaho  Blankets 
Navaho  Basketry,  Old  Style  and  modem  Navaho  Silverware.  1 can  also  take 
care  of  and  outfit  small  parties  of  Tourists  who  desire  to  take  in  the  sights  of 
the  most  marvelous  Canyons  in  the  world. 
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The  Old  Reliable 

fanner  Drug  Store 

Gallup’s  Leading  Pharmacy 
Gallup,  New  Mexico 


G.  W.  SAMPSON 

General  Indian  Trader 

Stores  at 

Rock  Springs,  New  Mexico  and 
St.  Michaels,  Arizona 
P.  0.  Address:  Gallup,  N.  M. 

F.  S.  LAWRENCE 

Dealer  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 

Bakery  Goods,  Fresh  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  Hay  and  Grain 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Gallup  Meat  n Produce  Go. 

Kahn’s  Store 

W.  E.  CLARKE,  Mgr. 

DRY  GOODS 

Gallup,  New  Mexico. 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Dealers  in  Meats  and  Live  Stock 

“The  Red  Front” 

EDWARD  HART 

Page  Hotel 

Lumber,  Hardware 

Everything  Modern 

Buggies  and  Wagons 

and  TJp-to-Date 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Gallup,  N.  M. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL 

LEAVITT  & MORRIS,  Proprietors 

FIRST  CLASS  ACCOMMODATIONS 
STEAM  HEATED  BOOMS 

GALLUP,  N.  M. 

C.  L.  Gonzales 

Transfer 

and 

Baggage  Hauled 

Gallup,  N.  M. 


Anything 
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FURNITURE  CO. 


Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


Do  Your  Shopping  By  Mail 

Upon  Request  We  Shall  be  Pleased  to  Send  You 
Catalogue.  All  Goods  Delivered 
Free  at  Your  Door. 

ROSEN  WALD  BROTHERS 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


Whitney  Hardware  Company 


Wholesale  and  Retail 


Hardware 


Iron  Pipe,  Pumps,  Steam  and  Water  Supplies 
Plumbing,  Steam  Heating,  Sheet  Metal  & Cornice  Worker 
113-115-117  South  First  Street  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
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Seeds,  Feed,  Stock,  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies 

Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

E.  W.  FEE 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


O.  A.  Matson  and  Company 

ALBUQUEBvQUE,  NEW  MEXICO 

Books,  Stationery,  Kodaks,  Photo  Supplies 
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Loretto  Academy 

A Thoroughly  Equipped  Institution  Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Exceptional  Advantages  in  the  Departments  of 
Music  and  Art 

For  Terms  apply  to  the  SISTER  DIRECTRESS  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
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Flagstaff  Lumber  Mfg.  Co. 

Daily  Capacity  100,000  Feet 

Manufacturers  of  Arizona  Soft  Pine 

Flagstaff  : : : : Arizona 

1 

Eos  Angeles  Saddlery  and  Finding  Co. 

Harness,  Saddles,  Chaparejos 

Everything  For  The  Horse  And  Eider 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
Los  Angeles.  California 

C.  Ganahl  Lumber  Co. 

EHtablished  1884  Incorporated  1903 


General  Office  830  East  First  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Confection  Den 

HYDROFUR  A' 

Flagstaff,  Arizona 

Makes 

Saves 
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Bakery  and  Confections,  Hot  Lunches 

Washing 

iffef  Laundry 

Easy 

Bills 

Snow-Cap  Bread 

“The  Package  With  The  Green  Band” 

Sheet  Music,  Phonographs  and  Records 

AT  ALL  GROCERS 
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Christian  Art  Institute 

535-551  Thirtieth  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

When  in  need  of  Statuary  for  the  Home 
or  for  your  Church,  kindly  selid 
for  our  complete  list  of  Altars, 
Statues,  Stations  of  the 
Cross,  Pews,  Stained  Glass  Windows, 
Bedford  Stone  Statuary  for  out 
door  use  and  Wood  Carved 
Statues  and  Mosaics. 


Established  1881 
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The  E.  Hackner  Company 

Incorporated  1910 

Designers,  Manufacturers 

And  Importers  of 

Church  Furniture  and  Stat- 
uary of  Every  Description 
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413  Broadway  Milwaukee,  Wis. , 

The  Store  where  any  Article  of  a Religious 
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Church  Goods  Supplied 

Prayer  Books  of  Various  Languages,  Rosaries,  Cruci- 
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Roswell 

New  Mexico 

E.  HENDRICKS , President 
J.  N.  LIVINGSTON , Cashier 

No.  6884 

M:  LIVINGSTON,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  MA  Y,  Ass't.  Cashier 

The  National  Bank 

of  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 
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C.  R.  CAR_R 

Architect 

A Specialty  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Hospitals 

Apache  Bldg . Roswell , N*  M. 


MALONE  HARDWARE  CO. 

Hardware  and 
Sporting  Goods 

Roswell  New  Mexico 

CIGARS,  PIPES,  TOBACCOS 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

GEO.  B.  JEWETT 

ROSWE1X  NEW  MEXICO 

Agents  for  Tom  Moore,  William  Penn  and  Sanchez  y Haya  CIGARS 


Koberts^Dearborne 

===  HARDWARE  COMPANY  — 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 

We  make  the  famous  Roberts-Dearborne 
SADDLES 

Let  Us  Tell  You  About  Them 

Everything  For  The  Builder, 
Decorator  And  Painter 

Pecos  Valley  Lumber  Co. 

Roswell,  New  Mexico 


J.  F.  Hinkle , President 
J.  H.  Mull  is ) Sec.-Treas. 

We  Would  Appreciate  Your  Advertising  Business 
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J.  S.  Candelario,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Indian  Blankets 

Navajo,  Chimayo,  Balleta  and  Aztec  Blankets 

Pueblo  Indian  Pottery,  Baskets  and  Bead  Work 

U| 

jjj  and  other  Goods  to  responsible  Dealers  on  Consignment 

Best  Medium  Sized  Navajo  or 
Chimayo  Blanket 

Shipped  anywhere  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  $10.00 
Send  2 cent  Stamp  for  Catalog  and  Free  Souvenir 
Write  Department  D. 


Wood-Davis  Hardware  Co. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

Shelf  And  Heavy  Hardware 

Ranges  Auto  Tires  Paints 

Cookers  Tubes  Oils 

Heaters  Accessories  Glass 

Tin  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 


Builders 

Hardware 


Mining 

Supplies 


Blacksmith 

Supplies 

Modern  Plumbing  and  Heating 

P.umps  Wrought  Pipe  Valves 

Wind-Mills  Cast  Pipe  Fittings 

Cylinders  SewerPipe  Oakum 

Agents  For  Stall-Dean  Sporting  Goods 

Firearms  ^ ^ Refrigerators  Roofing 

Ammunition  Cream  Freezers  Of  All 

Fishing  Tackle  Garden  Hose  Kinds 
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MABIE-LOWREY  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


We  Sell  Everything  Found  in  a Hardware  and  Implement 
Store  and  Make  it  Profitable  For  YOU  to  Trade  With  US. 


ROSWELL  ....  NEW  MEXICO 


If  your  medicine  bears  our  label,  it’s  right 

Courteous  and  Efficient  Service 
Elegant  and  Attractive  Quarters 
Complete  Stock 


McCAIN  DRUG  COMPANY 

Roswell  New  Mexico 


The  Citizens  National  Bank 

of  Roswell,  N.  M. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $250,000. 

We  Pay  4%  Interest  on  Savings.  Com poundecl  Quarterly 


J.  W.  Poe,  President 


J.  J.  Jaffa,  Cashier 


JAFFA,  PRAGER  &■  CO. 


Established  1886 


Ranch  Supplies,  Sheep,  Wool  and  Mohair 


PvOSWELL 


NEW  MEXICO  g 


When  writing:  to  AdvertUera  pleaae  to  mention  thU  Magraztne 
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The  Largest  Bank  in  Eastern  New  Mexico 


Fintt  National  Bank.  ROSWELL,  New  Mnb 


DEPOSITS  OVER  SI, 250.000 

First  National  Bank  Roswell,  New  Mexico 

Roswell  Wool  and  Hide  Company 

Buyers  of  Hides  and  Pelts  Wool  Commission 

Roswell  : : New  Mexico 

gEEDg_FRUITg 

Adapted  to  the  Southwest 

Bee-Keepers  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Dairy  Goods.  Insecticides.  Box  Material. 

Sprayers  and  Horticultural  Tools. 

Famous  Pecos  Valley  Apples—  -Our  Own  “Alamo”  and  “Artesian”  Brand 

UNITED  SEED  and  FRUIT  CO.,  Inc. 

Roswell  - - New  Mexico 

It.  Is  of  Advantage  to  mention  this  Magazine  when  writing  to  Advertisers 
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Wm.  H.  Dagg 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

General  Merchandise** 


WINSLOW,  ARIZONA 

Navajo  Rugs  and  Hopi  Baskets  Handled 
Direct  From  the  Makers 


▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 

The  Citizens  Bank 

Capital  $100,000 

Flagstaff,  Arizona 

M.  I.  Powers,  President  J.  C.  Powers,  Vice  Pres. 
C.  J.  Wolters,  Cashier 


W.  H.  BURBAGE 

Attomey-at-Law 

OFFICE 

Old  Opera  House  Bldg. 

Winslow,  Arizona 


The  Hunter  Drug  Co.  News  Stand 


Genuine  Indian  Curios,  Silverware 
Arizona  Souvenirs,  Rubies 
and  Turquoise 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

Flagstaff,  Arizona 


Cigars,  Tobacco,  Candy. 
Stationery,  Athletic  Goods 
and  Columbia  Agency 

O.  B.  Raudebaugh,  Prop. 

Flagstaff,  Ariz. 


Henry  Huning,  President 
E.  A.  Sawyer,  Vice  President 
H.  A.  Cheverton,  Vice  President 
R.  C.  Kaufman,  Secretary  & Cashier 


F.  W.  Nelson,  Mgr.  St.  Johns  Branch 
Lloyd  C.  Henning,  Mgr.  Holbrook  Branch 


Navajo-Apache  Bank  & Trust  Co. 

OF  WINSLOW,  ARIZONA 

Paid  in  Capital  $100,00022 

Winslow,  Arizona 


In  Writing  to  Adv^rtlwrs  Please  to  Mention  “Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest*' 
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Outfitters  for  the  Whole  Family 


Hart  Schaffner  6-  Marx  Clothing 
American  Beauty  Corsets 


Florsheim  and  Douglas  Shoes 
Queen  Quality  Shoes 


PEOPLES  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 


A GOOD  PLACE  TO  TRADE 


CARLSBAD,  N.  M. 


JOHN  R.  JOYCE,  President 


J.  F.  JOYCE,  Vice  President 


A.  PRU1T,  Seer e tar /-Treasurer 


JOTOE-PRUIT  COMPANY 

Wholesale  and  Retail — Dry  Goods,  Groceries  and  Hardware 

We  are  the  Largest  Buyers  of  General  Merchandise  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 

Your  Patronage  Solicited 


Roswell,  IS.  M.  Carlsbad,  N.  M.  Artesla,  N.  M. 

. Hope,  N.  M.  Pecos,  Texas 


Hagerman,  N.  M.  Portal es,  N.  M. 

New  York.  22ft  Fifth  Avenue 


Richard  M.  Thorne  H#s,  Hardware  Company 


Wholesale  and  Retail 

Shelf  and  Heavy  Hardware,  Guns  and  Ammunition. 
Blacksmiths’  Supplies 


Furniture,  Floor  Coverings  Prompt  Attention.  Given  to  Mail  Ord 

and  Stoves  K"""' N,w  M“‘°° 

T.  C.  HORNE 


CARLSBAD 


E.  P.  BTTTAO 


NEW  MEXICO 


C.  R.  BRICE 


Bujac  and  Brice 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 

The  Carlsbad  Automobile  Co. 

Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Garage 
in  the  Southwest 

U.  8.  Mail  and  Passenger  Line  to  the  Plains 
CARLSBAD,  N.  M. 


The  Leading  Dry  Goods  Merchant  of 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 

Ready-Made  Wearing  Apparel  a Specialty 


E.  C,  Cook,  President 
G.  H.  Sellmeyer,  Cashier  ' 


J.  B.  Roberts,  Vice  President 
L.  L.  Cockran.  Ass't  Cashier 


Lakewood  National  Bank 


Wants  Your  Business 


Capital  and  Surplus  $30,000 


Lakewood,  N.  M. 


Our  Advertisers  are  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 
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COLLEGE  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART,  Denver,  Colorado 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


— Conducted  By  The  Jesuit  Fathers 

Complete  College  and  High  School  Courses,  Embracing  Classical,  English, 
Scientific,  Mathematical  and  Commercial  Branches 

For  Prospectus  Apply  To:  REV.  PRESIDENT 


C<vw  vyra.  a/vv^ 

ItA/vul  at  CAuyuwwui , 
tet  otVouu nAA,  -hitdtAA. 
LoLLth  o\i  aoboXoiLb 
tyt  -ata/nxl.  Ira/cli  «r|  V(vo 
a/wcl  -htonMu. 

0 - M (J&MA  (R/tM. 

0e/mrtA/  — Cot&uxxLr 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  construc- 
tion. Estimate*  cheerfully 
submitted.  Also  Reed  Or- 
gans for  Church  or  Home. 
Electric 

Organ  Blowing  Outfits. 
Write,  Ftatiug  which  cata- 
log is  desired. 

1IINNFR*  ORGAN  CO. 
Pekin,  111. 


James  B.  Cotter  & Company 

Catholic  Supply  House 

All  Kinds  Of 

Catholic  Goods 

1469-71  LoRan  Street 

Denver,  Colorado 


Exclumve  Agents*  For 
j “WOOLTEX"  SUITS  for  Women 

The  guaranteed  tailored  suit  with  all  the  style  for  the  most  fastidious 

' “STYLE PLUS’*  CLOTHES  for  Men 

| The  nationally  approved  Suit,  one  price  the  world  over.  With  a guarantee 
I from  Us,  also  from  the  Maker.  Save  from  S3  to  $8.  Suit  or  Overcoat,  $17.00 

! M.  R.  MENDELSON 

I Raton  New  Mexico 


Big  “E” 


For  Eczema  and  Skin  Trouble*. 
Relieves  all  Itching  at  Once. 

Cures  while  Relieving.  $1.00  per  Bottle. 
Postage  Prepaid  all  over  United  States 


Van  Zandt's  Cathedral  Drug  Store 

Corner  Colfax  and  Ixigan  Streets.  DKNVER.  COLORADO 


When  writing:  to  Advertiser*  please  mention  thta  Magazine 
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T.ORENTZ’R 

Findlay  Market’s  Big  Department  Store 

Southeast  Corner  Race  and  Elder  Streets 

SHOE  DEPARTMENT,  S.  W.  Cor.  Race  and  Elder  Sts. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Ask  For  Lorentz’s  Stamps 


Phone  Canal 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  Carefully  Fitted 

EDWARD  F.  KAELIN 

JEWELER 


Diamonds  Watc.heH  Jewelry 


1823  Vine  Street 


Cincinnati  O. 


1642-44  Vine-St. Cincinnati,  O. 

THE  sTTmmTt 

Grandin  Road,  E.  Walnut  Hills 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

AN  ACADEMY  FOR  GIRLS 

Conducted  By  The 

SISTERS  OF  NOTRE  DAME 

For  Particulars.  Address  SISTER  SCPElilOR 


Phone  Avon  3864 


Esterman-Verkamp-Murphy 

COMPANY 


Wholesale  Grocers 


Cincinnati  Ohio 


E.  Macke 

Ladies’  and  Gent’s 
Underwear  and  Hosiery 

1729-1731  Vine  Street 
CINCINNATI  OHIO 


JOHN  B.  GARTNER  CO. 

Dealers  In 

Galvanized  Cornice  Work,  Roofing,  Spouting,  Stove  Castings, 
Ranges,  Linoleum  and  Kitchen  Outfitters 

•x~x* 

We  Do  all  Kinds  of  Gas  Fitting  and  Gas  Fixture  Work 

*x»*x* 

Piping  Houses  For  Gas  a Specialty 


August  H.  Hater 

vvvvvvvvvvvwvvvvvvvvewvvv  w vw  w * 

DRY  GOODS,  NOTIONS 

Ladies’  and  Gents’  Furnishings 

Cincinnati,  O. 


1625-27  Vine  St.  Cincinnati,  O.  1 1649-51  Freeman  Ave. 


Patronize  our  Advertisers,  They  Have  Patronized  Us 
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WESTERN  GERMAN  BANK 

Twelfth  and  Vine  Streets  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

Receives  Deposits  of  50c  and  Upwards 

PAVING  3 PER  CENT  INTEREST 

Municipal  Bonds  a Specialty 
Rents  Safe  Deposit  Boxes  $2.00  Per  Annum 


HEADQUARTERS 


343  Main  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


j-rr-Qri  For  Church  Goods,  Religious  Articles  and 
| I rn\  Good  Catholic  Literature  of  Every  Kind 

ALWAYS  IS 

Benziger  Brothers 


GEO.  M.  BERGER 


Address  All  Communications  To  This  Office 


Established  1854 


JOHN  ECKERLE 


JOHN  BERGEK  &-  SON 


Packers  of  Leaf  Tobacco 


Importers  of  Havana  and  Sumatra 


Main  Office,  315  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WAREHOUSES:  Germantown.  O.;  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Southwindsor,  Conn.;  Havana,  Cuba 


Patronise  oar  Advertisers 
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A.  JAN9ZEN  W.  HARPENAU 

A.  Janszen  & Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 

Speoialtieii: 

Drum  Major  Peas  Game  Cook  Salmon 

Sugar  Loaf  Canned  Gooda  Sunkint  Canned  Fruit 
Royal  Hawaian  Pineapples  Sunkiat  Dried  Fruit 

Address: 

S.  E.  Cor.  Second  and  Walnut  Streets 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Phone  Canal  313.  Established  Over  27  Years 


The  Scheve  &-  Angert  Co. 

FURNITURE 

Floor  Covering? 

Euchre  Tables  and  Chairs  Loaned 
1 80  M 803  Elm  Street  Cincinnati,  O. 


CHESTER  PARK  FEED  MILL 


“■  B.  H.  Wess  Grain  and  Coal  Company . 

Spring  Grove  and  Mitchell  Avenues 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Grain,  Hay  and  Mill  Feeds  Poultry  Feeds  of  all  Kinds 

Coal  and  Building  Material 
Private  Branch  Exchange:  Park  158,  All  Departments 


Pianos  and  Player-Pianos 
At  Wholesale  Prices 


You  will  save  many  dollars  on  the  price  of  a 
good  instrument  when  you  buy  direct  from 
us.  Our  low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write 
for  a Piano  Catalogue  Today. 

GEO.  P.  GROSS 

1324-1332  MAIN  ST.  CINCINNATI,  0. 


Frank  Wilberding 
GROCERIES 

112  West  Fourteenth  Street 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Zepf’s  Oldest  Umbrella  Store 

John  H.  and  J.  E.  Zepf,  Proprietors 

REPAIRING  AND  COVERING 
30  West  Liberty  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Max  Rhomberg 

GROCER 

Fine  Teas  and  Coffees,  and  all 
kinds  of  Noodles  a Specialty 

1715  Vine  St.  Tel.  1066  L Canal.  Cincinnati.  O. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  “ Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest** 
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F.  E. 

Cincinnati  : : : Ohio 


H.  Placeman  Drayage  Go. 

EXPRESSING  AND  FORWARDING 
Phone  Main  2241 

124  E.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

JACOB  WEINER 

Harness  Auto  Supplies 

All  Kinds  of  Leather  Goods  and  Repairing 

Telephone  Canal  49 JO 

1733  Vine  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Fine  Selection  Postals , Season  and  Anniversary  Cards.  Rosaries  Repaired 

MRS.  ANNA  MARAZZI 

Dealer  in  Religious  Articles 

WAX  CANDLES  PRAYER  BOOKS,  English  and  German 
1710  RACE  STREET,  NEAR  FINDLAY  MARKET 

Phone  Canal  1178-L 


Robert  J.  Thuman 

MEN’S  HATS  AND  HABERDASHERY 

N.  W.  Cor.  Green  and  Vine  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


VITT  & STERMER 


UNDERTAKERS 

Main  Office:  1824  Westwood  Ave.,  Phone  W.  56 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Reliable  Corn  Plaster 

Will  Give  Relief  to  Achin?  Feet 
Also  Remove  Calouses.  Bunions  and  Corns 

B.  J.  Pardick 
Cut-Rate  Pharmacy 

N.  W.  Cor.  Liberty  and  Linn  Streets  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CLEM  SCHAEFER 
Fifteenth  and  Pleasant  Streets 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

AUTOMOBILE  DJSHVEKV 


Michael  Kattus 

Choice  Meats 

Phone  Canal  814 

1587  Bremen  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Lorenz  Beck 

Dealer  In 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

23  Green  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harry  E.  Hiieve  Job.  B.  Hunin&hackc 

THE  HAT  SHOP 

1206  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Hats  and  Caps 

George  Wiethe 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  CAPS, 
GENT’S  FURNISHINGS 
1559  Central  Ave.  Cincinnati,  O. 

JOS  FLUEGEMANN 

Dry  Goods  and  Shoes 

1 542- 1 544- 1 546  Harrison  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Donavan  and  Seamans  Co. 

JE  WEI,  EEs  SIL  VERS  MI  Tils 
EC  CL  ESI  A S TICAL  G 0<U)S 

748  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Patronize  our  Advertisers 
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John  Brennan  Sc  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

Corner  22nd  and  Laflin  Streets  Chicago 

Your  Inquiries  and  Orders  Are  Solicited 


B.  Muller-Thym  & Co. 


CHURCH  AND  ALTAR  ORNAMENTS 
PUBLISHERS  OF  PRAYER  BOOKS 


1332  Grand  Avenue  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


German- American  Bank 

Bloomington,  Illinois 

Capital  $100,000.00  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $175,000.00 
3 Per  Cent  Interest  on  Time  Deposits 

TO  EVERY  BABY  BORN  in  Bloomington  or  Normal  We  Will  (Jive  SI. 00 
to  Start  a Bank  Account,  and  a Souvenir  Pass  Book 


Frank  Mueller 
BAKERY 

1 T <17  Queen  City  Avenue 
.CINCINNATI  OHIO 


Otto  Katz 

Prescription 
harmacy... 

Deutsche  Apotheke 

'Jtejepte  roerben  forgfaltig  ju  jeber  Stunbe 
Jag  ober  9tad)t,  bereitet. 

Vine  and  Liberty  Streets 
Cincinnati  Ohio 


Oar  Advertisers  are  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 
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Our  Mission 

In  Gallup  is  a most  worthy  Mission 
since  it  provides  for  the  general  pub- 
lic absolutely  dependable  lines  of 

Clothing,  Dry  Goods,  Shoes, 
Hats,  Notions,  Trunks,  Suit- 
cases, Bedding,  Household 
Goods,  Etc. 

At  from  20  to  40  per  cent  less  than  any  mer- 
chant ever  attempted  before. 

Be  sure  to  call  on  us  when  in  Gallup.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

WE  BUY  AND  SELL  NAVAJO  RUGS 

The  Golden  Rule  Store 

We  Operate  Over  100  Stores 


Bequests  and  Donations 

In  Favor  of  any  of  the  Missions  in  the  Southwest  are 
Appreciated  and  will  be  gladly  Forwarded  through  the 

Preservation  Society 

St.  Michaels,  Arizona 


Bee-Keepers  Supplies 

and  Honey  of  Best  Quality 

Write  For  Prices  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

THE  COLORADO  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 

1424  Market  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 


Established  1876 

P.  V.  HEALY 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

507  Beacon  Building 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Edward  M.  Brown 

Watch  Pvcpairing  Lenses  Duplicated 
Native  Arizona  Stones  and  Souvenir  Spoons 

FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA 

BURNS 

Shoes  For  All 

/ 

Twenty-On©  Years  in  Business 
525  South  Broadway 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


LOUIS  ILFELD 

Navajo  Blankets,  Wool,  Hides,  Pelts  and  Sheep 
ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

ILFELD  INDIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 

CHAS.  H.  KELSEY,  Manager 

General  Merchandise 

Buyers  of  Wool,  Hides,  Pelts,  Sheep  and  Country  Produce 
ZUNI,  NEW  MEXICO 

B.  RUPPE 

Prescription  Druggist 

Navajo  Oil  25  and  50  Cents.  The  Liniment  Co.  Syrup 
Eucalyptus  50  Cents.  For  Coughs  and  Colds,  Throat  and  Lungs 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
The  Sellers  Jewelry  Company 

Hi4h  Grade  p T)  J TT7,'VT  Watohea 
Beautiful  vJXV  U XLl.  1 Wrist- Watches 
High  Grade  Gifts  of  All  Description 
Watch  Inspector  A.  T.  & 9.  Fe  R.  R. 
CARLSBAD.  NEW  MEXICO 


We  Would  Appreciate  Your  Advertising  Business 
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The  Big  Supply  House  of  the  West 

Irrigation  Plants,  Electric  Lighting  Plants,  Kewanee  Pneumatic 
Water  Supply  Systems,  Power  Boilers  and  Complete  Power 
Plant  Equipment,  Steam  and  Power  Pumps,  Hydraulic  Rams, 
Complete  Well  Equipment,  Well  Drilling  Machinery,  Gasoline 
and  Oil  Engines,  Water  Works  Supplies,  Hose,  Belting,  Asbes- 
tos Roofing,  Fire  Hose  and  Fire  Department  Goods,  Gasoline 
and  Oil  Storage  Outfits,  Air  Compressors,  Garage  Supplies, 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies. 

Ask  for  Our  1916  Art  Calendar  and  for  Catalogs  of  Line 
in  which  you  are  interested. 

THE  M.  J.  O’FALLON  SUPPLY  CO. 

Denver,  Colorado — U.  S.  A. 


St.  Francis  Seraphic 


Its  Purpose  is  to  Educate  Boys  and  Young  Men  Aspiring 
to  the  Sacred  Priesthood  in  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor 


For  Special  Information  Address: 

The  Rev.  Father  Rector,  St.  Francis  Seraphic  College 

1615  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Our  Advertlsera  are  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 
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You  Can  Dodge  An  Elephant 

But  You  Cannot  Dodge  the  Fact  that  the  Place  to  Get 
Navajo  Blankets  is  from 

MATCHIN  & BOARDMAN 

Lukachukai,  P.  O : Chin  Lee,  Arizona 

NOTICE! 

The  Franciscan  Branch 

__  f 

Of  The  Preservation  Society 

■ ■ - ■ ■ -■  

v. 

Is  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Missions  in 
Charge  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Province 

Your  Support  in  Behalf  of  These  Missions  is  Solicited 


ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

The  Preservation  Society 

ST.  MICHAELS,  ARIZONA 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine 
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THE  EMIL  FREI  ART  GLASS  COMPANY 


3934  South  Grand  Ave. 
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NAVAJO  BLANKETS 

THE  GREAT  BEAUTY  AND  ANTIQUITY  of  the  NAVAJO 
BLANKET  have  given  IT  a world-wide  reputation.  No  fabric 
produced  by  native  peoples  in  any  portion  of  the  world  surpasses  the 
genuine  Navajo  blanket  in  RICHNESS,  BEAUTY  and  DURABILITY. 

The  finest  Persian  and  Indian  rugs,  although  perhaps  more  dainty  and 
exquisite,  possess  no  greater  strength  of  design  and  no  greater  durability 
or  suitability  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  fabric  was  intended. 

This  reputation  of  the  NAVAJO  WEAVES  extends  back  as  far  as 
the  first  white  occupation  of  the  Southwest.  The  early  trappers  and 
traders,  nearly  a century  ago,  learned  the  worth  of  these  fabrics.  The 
weavers,  however,  were  situated  in  a distant  and  little  known  part  of  the 
world.  Hence  it  is  but  recently  that  the  Navajo  Products  came  into 
prominence  in  the  Eastern  States. 

At  once  there  sprang  up  such  a demand  for  them  that  unscrupulous 
dealers  took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  those  desiring  to  purchase  such 
goods.  Cheap  and  gaudy  blankets,  loosely  put  together — made  here,  there 
and  everywhere — have  been  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  Unless  one  has  given 
study  to  the  matter,  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived. 
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Hopi  Pottery  and  Indian  Curios 


I POINT  to  my  long  residence  and  to  my  ex- 
tended References  in  this  country  as  Guaranty 
of  my  Sincerity  and  Honesty. 

I have  been  at  the  greatest  pains  to  perpetuate  the 
OLD  PATTERNS,  COLORS  and  WEAVES,  now 
so  rapidly  passing  out  of  existence  even  in  the 
memory  of  the  best  weavers. 

I have  even  at  times  unraveled  some  of  the  old 
genuine  Navajo  Blankets  to  show  modern  weavers 
how  the  Pattern  was  made.  I CAN  GUARANTEE 
the  Reproduction  of  these  Antique  Patterns.  The 
next  thing  to  possessing  a genuine  Old  Blanket  is 
Owning  one  made  exactly  on  the  Pattern  of  such 
Blankets. 

The  Old  Blankets  are  passing  away,  in  the  nature 
of  things.  I can  supply  Genuine  REPRODUC- 
TIONS of  the  Old  WEAVES.  What  I tell  you 
regarding  these  goods  will  be  the  truth,  and  you  will 
in  all  cases  find  the  prices  based  properly  upon  the 
value  of  the  goods  themselves,  with  no  misrepresen- 
tations, no  shams  and  no  counterfeits. 


J.  L.  HUBBELL 

INDIAN  TRADER 


GANADO,  ARIZONA 
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INDIAN  GOODS 

NAVAJO  BLANKETS  HOPI  PLACQUES 

NAVAJO  SILVERWARE  APACHE  BASKETS 

Having  three  Trading  Posts  in  the  Interior  of  the  Indian  Reservation  from 
which  we  receive  regular  Supplies  of  all  the  above  Goods,  we  are  always  in  a 
Position  to  meet  Your  Demands. 

The  Price  is  always  right,  for  you  are  dealing  direct  with  the  TRADER,  and  eliminat- 
ing the  CURIO  DEALER'S  Profit.  The  Goods  are  GENUINE  and  have  our 
GUARANTEE  behind  them.  Our  Stock  is  the  largest  in  the  Southwest  and  therefore 
you  are  sure  to  get  the  better  Assortment. 

There  is  no  Delay  in  filling  your  order,  for  we  are  in  a position  to  make  the  selection 
from  our  immense  stock  the  day  the  order  is  received. 

Mail  inquiries  are  solicited  and  Mail  Orders  have  our  personal  Attention,  thereby  insur- 
ing a most  satisfactory  Selection. 

BABBITT  BROTHERS 

INDIAN  TRADERS 

FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA  N 

Trading  Posts  at 

Tuba,  Arizona  Red  Lake,  Arizona  Canyon  Diablo,  Arizona 
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We  invite  you  to  start  an  account  with  us, 
either  for  yourself  or  for  your  boy  or  girl 


C.  N.  COTTON,  President  J.  J.  KIRK,  Vice-President 
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The  Franciscan  Missions 

of  the  Southwest 

An  Annual  Published  in  the  Interest  of  the  Franciscan  Branch 
(Cincinnati  Province)  of  the  Preservation  Society 


By  Fr.  L.  0.,  O.  F.  M. 

THE  Navajos,  with  the  Apaches, — who,  as  Bandelier  remarks, 
were  originally  nothing  else  but  outlying  bands  of  Navajos, — 
are  the  most  southern  branch  of  the  great  Dene  nation  of 
Indians,  now  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Athapaskan 
Stock.  All  the  tribes  belonging  to  this  stock  or  family  call  them- 
selves by  a name  meaning  men  or  people,  which  is  more  or  less  similar 
in  all  the  dialects.  Thus  we  have  Dane,  Dene,  Dine,  Dune,  Dindje, 
Nde,  Tinneh,  Teni,  etc. 

Of  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  Athapaskan  stock  is 
spread  Father  A.  G.  Morice,  O.  M.  I.,  says:  “No  other  aboriginal 
stock  in  North  America,  perhaps  not  even  excepting  the  Algonquin, 
covers  so  great  an  extent  of  territory  as  the  Dene.  The  British  Isles, 
France  and  Spain,  Italy  and  two  or  three  of  the  minor  European 
Commonwealths  taken  together,  would  hardly  represent  the  area  of 
the  region  occupied  by  that  large  family.” 

The  historian  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  in  his  “Native  Races  of 
the  Pacific  States,”  tells  us  that  “the  Tinneh  are  a people  whose 
diffusion  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Aryan  or  Semitic  nations 
of  the  Old  World.  The  dialects  of  the  Tinneh  languages  are  by  no 
means  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Hyperborean  division.  Stretch- 
ing from  the  northern  interior  of  Alaska  down  into  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua,  we  have  here  a linguistic  line  of  more  than  4,000  miles 
in  length,  extending  diagonally  over  42  degrees  of  latitude,  like  a 
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great  tree,  whose  trunk  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  whose  roots 
compass  the  deserts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  whose  branches 
touch  the  borders  of  Hudson  Bay  and  of  the  Arctic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.” 

Of  the  northern  Athapaskan  or  Dene ' tribes  in  Canada  jand 
Alaska  Fr.  Morice  says:  “West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  are 
to  be  found  ...  to  the  borders  of  the  Eskimo  tribes,  while  on 
the  east  side  of  the  same  range  they  people  the  immense  plains  and 
forests  which  extend  from  the  Northern  Saskatchewan  down  almost 
to  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  From  west  to  east  they  roam, 
undisputed  masters  of  the  soil,  over  the  almost  entire  breadth  of  the 
American  continent,  though  a narrow  strip  of  sea  shore  country  sepa- 
rates their  ancestral  domain  from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  those 
of  the  Atlantic.  With  this  unimportant  restriction,  they  might  be 
said  to  occupy  the  immense  stretch  of  land  intervening  between  the 
two  oceans.” 

South  of  the  Canadian  boundary  Dene  tribes,  or  remnants  of 
them,  are  found  in  Oregon,  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
down  near  the  borders  of  Old  Mexico,  the  Navajos  (Dine),  Apaches 
(Nde),  and  the  Lipanes  (Ipa-Nde)  being  the  most  southern.  It 
would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  Navajos  and  Apaches  were  the 
vanguard,  as  it  were,  of  some  great  national  migration,  started  from 
some  cause  or  causes  on  the  steppes  of  Asia,  over  Behring's  Straits 
southward. 

It  can  hardly  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  Dene  tribes  came  to 
this  continent  from  Asia  by  way  of  Behring's  Straits.  The  dialects 
of  their  language  can,  without  difficulty,  be  traced  from  the  banks 
of  the  Gila  River  up  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Straits ; from  the  sunny 
mesas  and  plateaux  of  southern  Arizona  to  the  snow-clad  peaks  and 
plains  of  the  Arctic  region. 

In  1863  Fr.  Petitot,  O.  M.  I.,  was  told  the  following  by  the 
Yellow  Knives,  a Dene  tribe  at  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  concerning  their 
origin:  “In  the  beginning  there  existed  nothing  but  a giant,  so  tall 
that  his  head  swept  the  vault  of  heaven,  for  wffiich  reason  he  was 
called  Yakke-elt  ’ ini.  A chase  was  made  after  him,  he  was  killed, 
thrown  to  the  ground,  and  his  body  fell  so  as  to  connect  both  lands. 
His  body  being  petrified  served  as  a bridge  for  the  periodical  migra- 
tions of  the  reindeer.  His  head  is  on  our  island,  wffiile  his  feet  are 
on  the  western  land.” 

A few  years  later  Mgr.  Tache,  Bishop  of  St.  Boniface,  found  the 
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same  tradition  among  the  Chippewyans  of  Lake  Athabasca.  The 
Hare  Skins,  living  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  call  the  Rocky  Mountains  the 
dorsal  spine  of  the  earth,  which  probably  refers  to  a similar  legend 
among  them. 

In  1874  Fr.  Petitot,  visiting  a more  southern  tribe,  the  Thi-lan- 
ottini,  People  at  the  End  of  the  Head,  heard  the  same  tradition  when 
inquiring  after*  the  etymology  of  their  name,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  head  of  the  fallen  giant  struck  near  their  habitat,  while  his 
feet  rested  far  away  in  the  northwest.  Scant  remnants  or  traces  of 
these  traditions  are  found  among  the  Navajos  of  today.  In  their 
legends  they  tell  of  Yei  Tso,  a big,  strong,  and  mighty  giant;  petrified 
wood  is  called  Yei  bits’  in,  Yei  bones,  or  giant's  bones;  over  in  the 
Jemez  country  is  a large  black  butte,  El  Cabezon,  known  to  the 
Navajos  as  the  Head  of  Yei  Tso;  the  numerous  lava  flows  of  New 
Mexico  are  called  Yei  Bidil,  Giant's  blood. 

If  sufficient  allowance  is  made  for  the  often  trivially  vivid  and 
fanciful  imagination  of  the  Indian,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  in 
this  an  embellished  tradition  of  their  migration  from  Asia  to  America, 
either  over  the  frozen  Straits  or  along  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Besides, 
some  of  the  tribes,  as  the  Hare  Skins,  Quarrelers,  and  others,  have 
traditions  of  other  Dene  tribes  living  on  a western  continent.  The 
Navajos,  too,  have  a tradition,  although  rather  vague,  of  people  who 
belong  to  them  and  who  live  far  away.  Although  some  place  their 
home  north,  others  in  another  direction,  or  do  not  know  in  what 
particular  direction  to  place  it,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  tradi- 
tion itself,  since  they  have  a special  name  for  those  people,  calling 
them  Dine  Nahodloni — i.  e.,  they  who  are  also  Dine,  or  Navajos. 

How  and  when  the  Navajos  entered  their  present  country  is,  and 
may  ever  remain,  a subject  of  speculation.  According  to  some  authori- 
ties they  came  in  the  thirteenth  century,  while  others  place  their 
advent  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  At  any  rate,  the  first 
Spanish  explorers  and  missionaries  found  them — los  Apaches  de 
Navajoa — in  full  possession  of  their  territory,  and,  judging  from  their 
own  sayings  and  traditions,  they  must  have  occupied  their  present 
habitat  and  adjacent  lands  for  at  least  500  years,  probably  longer, 
since  they  have  no  traditions  about  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
numerous  cliff  dwellings  and  other  ruins  throughout  their  country. 
This  last  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  the  time  when  they  arrived 
the  cliff  dwellings  were  already  empty,  forsaken  ruins;  besides,  some 
of  the  cliff  dwellings  figure  in  their  myths  as  abodes  of  Yei,  or  gods. 
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The  home  of  the  Athapaskans  was  far  to  the  north;  the  whole 
interior  of  Alaska  is  still  peopled  with  tribes  of  that  stock.  It  is, 
therefore,  likely  that  the  Navajos,  being  the  foremost  of  these  roam- 
ing, migratory  tribes,  traveled  by  slow  movements  and  pushed  on 
southward  by  easy  stages,  along  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  until  they  met  the  sedentary  Pueblos  of  New 
Mexico  in  their  fixed  homesteads  and  permanent  villages,  where  their 
further  progress  was  arrested  and  where  they  eventually  established 
themselves. 

Traditions  of  the  Navajos  concerning  their  forefathers  and  the 
place  of  their  origin  are  very  meagre,  indistinct,  and  mythical,  as 
might  be  expected.  “Geneology  in  the  form  of  a myth  tale/'  says 
Curtin,  “is  no  exception  in  the  case  of  any  people, — no  wonder.  It 
is  the  rule  and  inevitable,  the  one  method  used  by  eactf  primitive  folk 
to  explain  its  own  origin.”  According  to  the  sayings  of  the  Navajos 
they  emerged  from  lower  worlds  up  into  the  present  world.  But  as 
this  origin  myth  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Zunis,  and  as  the 
Navajos  are  very  receptive  and  imitative,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that 
this  myth,  or  at  least  the  idea,  as  well  as  also  many  of  their  ceremonies, 
dances,  melodies,  masks,  etc.,  have  been  copied  from  the  Zunis  and 
other  Pueblos. 

The  Navajos  are  no  longer  a pure,  unmixed  tribe.  From  tradi- 
tions and  from  the  names  of  some  of  their  clans  it  is  evident  that  they 
from  time  to  time  received  additions  from  the  Zunis,  Jemez,  Moquis, 
and  other  Pueblos,  as  also  from  the  Utes,  Yumas,  Mexicans,  and 
others’  But  despite  these  frequent  and  numerous  additions  of  strangers 
to  the  tribe  the  stalwart  figure  and  the  bold  independent  bearing  of 
the  primitive  Navajo  or  Dine  has  not  been  totally  destroyed,  neither 
have  his  intellectual  faculties  deteriorated  thereby,  nor  has  his  lan- 
guage been  affected  to  any  great  extent  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
words. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  like  a pronounced  or  prevailing 
Navajo  type,  although,  as  a rule,  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  a 
Navajo  from  a Pueblo  by  his  features,  build,  and  carriage.  Albinos 
are  extremely  rare.  The  writer  knows  of  but  one,  a boy  in  the 
Lukachukai  Mountains.  However,  this,  too,  may  perhaps  be  a Zunian 
importation,  since  among  the  Zunis  albinos  are  not  so  rare.  As  to 
the  size  and  features  of  the  Navajos,  they  are  as  varied  as  those  of 
any  European  nation.  The  color  of  the  skin,  too,  varies  from  a dark 
brown  to  a light  yellow,  but  the  eyes  and  hair  are  invariably  black, 
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as  with  all  Indians.  Baldness  does  not  occur,  although  the  hair  some- 
times thins  out  considerably  with  old  people.  Gray  hair  is  rare,  and 
is,  as  a rule,  treated  with  deference  and  respect.  Cripples  also  are 
rare,  and  the  few  that  are  suffer  either  from  lameness  or  blindness. 
The  faces  of  some  Navajos  would  hardly  be  found  out  of  place  in 
Japan  or  Tartary. 

The  Navajo  tribe  is  divided  into  about  52  or  more  clans,  which 
are  bunched  into  about  a dozen  phratries  or  groups  of  related  clans. 
Members  of  a clan  consider  themselves  almost  as  closely  related  as 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  Navajos  are  very  clannish;  the 
least  degree  of  relationship,  sometimes  so  faint  and  vague  as  to  be 
hardly  discernible,  perhaps  even  imaginary,  is  cherished  with  as  much 
fondness  as  the  first  and  second  degrees  are  among  the  whites.  After 
asking  a Navajo  in  what  relationship  this  or  that  man  stands  to  him 
one  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  something  like  the  following: 
He  is  the  adopted  nephew  of  an  uncle  of  my  grandmother's  sister. 
Clanship  constitutes  an  impediment  of  matrimony,  so  that  a Navajo 
is  not  allowed  to  marry  a girl  of  his  own  clan.  This  forbidden  degree 
of  kindred  is  even  extended  to  the  affiliated  clans  or  phratries,  although, 
as  Dr.  Matthews  remarks,  exceptions  may  be  made  with  regard  to 
phratral  clans  when  the  phratral  relationship  is  obscure  or  not  well 
defined.  In  the  Navajo  tribe  descent  is  in  the  female  line,  so  that  a 
Navajo  always  belongs  to  the  clan  of  his  mother. 

Civic  organization  there  is  absolutely  none.  They  have  neither 
chiefs  who  could  be  compared  with  the  gobernadores  of  the  Pueblos, 
or  the  chiefs  of  other  tribes,  nor  lawmakers,  nor  any  other  kind  of 
public  or  civil  officials  with  authority  of  enforcing  any  traditional  or 
unwritten  laws.  Everybody  lives  and  lets  live,  and  they  get  along 
with  more  law  and  order,  so  far  as  peaceful  juxtahabitation  and  social 
benevolence  is  concerned,  than  white  communities  with  all  their  civil 
authorities,  criminal  courts,  jails,  etc.  Although  in  each  locality  there 
are  so-called  head  men  or  chiefs,  yet  they  do  not  represent  what  the 
word  chief  signifies  according  to  general  acceptation  when  applied  to 
the  head  or  leader  of  Indian  tribes.  They  have  no  coercive  authority 
whatever  over  their  fellow-tribesmen,  but  exercise  a certain  amount  of 
influence,  which  is  greater  or  lesser  according  to  their  age,  courage, 
oratory,  and  their  supposed  wisdom  and  influence  with  the  agent. 
Their  opinion  is  sought  in  cases  of  doubt,  differences,  and  difficulties ; 
their  words  are  listened  to  with  deference,  and  their  counsels  usually 
followed. 
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The  domestic  life  of  the  Navajos  is  simple  and  primitive,  yet 
withal  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  relations  between  husband  and 
wife  are  unique  for  a semi-barbarous  people.  “The  social  position 
of  the  Navajo  women,”  says 4 Dr.  Matthews,  “is  one  of  great  inde- 
pendence; most  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  belongs  to  them;  they 
are  the  managers  of  their  own  property,  the  owners  of  their  own 
children,  and  their  freedom  lends  character  to  their  physiognomies/' 
The  Navajo  women,  as  a rule,  are  strongly  built  and  well  developed, 
but  rather  short  of  stature  and  waddling  in  gait.  This  last  may  be 
accounted  for  by  their  custom  of  squatting  on  the  grpund  when  sitting, 
which  is  whenever  no  other  position  is  necessarily  required. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  Indian  squaw  dragging  and  drudg- 
ing out  her  life  in  miserable  thraldom  as  the  silent,  patient  slave  of 
her  proud,  haughty  liege  lord,  doing  his  work  and  bearing  his  burdens, 
without  any  will  of  her  own,  does  not  apply  to  the  Navajo  woman 
at  all.  She  has  full  control  and  management  of  the  family  affairs, 
in  fact,  she  is  master  of  and  in  the  home.  She  owns  her  own  sheep 
and  horses,  and  marriage  gives  the  husband  no  claim  whatever  upon 
them.  Outside  of  the  preparation  of  meals  she  has  no  housekeeping 
to  do  to  speak  of.  The  children  belong  entirely  to  her,  so  much  so 
that,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  they  belong  to  her  clan.  The 
father  has  nothing  or  very  little  to  say  with  regard  to  his  children,  even 
by  way  of  correction  or  discipline,  and  that  only  with  the  consent  and 
acquiescence  of  his  wife. 

The  Navajos  exercise  a most  open-handed  hospitality.  Any  per- 
son, friend  or  stranger,  white  or  red,  entering  their  hogan  at  meal 
times,  need  not  wait  for  an  invitation  to  join  them,  but  it  is  considered 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  if  the  new-comer  squats  down 
in  their  circle  and  vigorously  helps  himself  without  saying  a word. 
The  white  man  who  stops  with  them  over  night  gets  the  best  place, 
the  best  pelts  or  bed  to  sleep  on,  and  his  horses  are  put  in  the  best 
pasture.  Neither  do  they  worry  themselves  about  Jiow  long  he  is  going 
to  stay. 

They  are  very  curious;  like  children  they  must  see.  hear,  and 
discuss  everything  which  is  going  on;  are  very  talkative  and  gossipy; 
quick  to  see  the  funny  side  of  things ; love  to  sit  together  and  exchange 
opinions,  talk  over  the  news,  spin  yarns,  crack  jokes,  and  laugh  at 
those  made  by  others.  Whoever  invented -the  picture  of  the  solemn  and 
sombre,  silent  and  stoical  Indian,  surely  did  not  get  his  impressions 
among  the  Navajos. 
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Yet,  despite  all  this,  the  Navajos,  especially  the  older  men,  are  very 
dignified  when  discussing  serious  matters,  and  courteous  and  respect- 
ful towards  strangers.  They  are  considerate  and  deferential  towards 
the  aged;  whatever  the  qastqui,  or  old  men  of  the  tribe,  say  upon  a 
certain  point  or  question  carries  more  weight  than  any  other  argument. 

Navajo  parents  have  a deep  and  tender  affection  for  their  children, 
and  children  display  a strong  attachment  to  their  parents,  so  that  cor- 
poral punishment,  or  even  severe  correction,  need  never,  or  but  seldom, 
be  resorted  to.  Children  seperated  from  their  parents  are  easily  and 
strongly  affected  by  homesickness.  Cases  are  known  in  which  boys 
who  had  been  sent  to  distant  schools  ran  away  and  came  back  home 
afoot  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  Navajo  is  patient.  If  he  has  anything  of  importance  to  trans- 
act with  you  he  will  listen  to  your  explanations  for  hours  without  x 
urging  you  on  or  hurrying  you  up  or  showing  any  signs  of  impa- 
tience or  irritability,  but  when  you  are  finished  he  will  expect  you  to 
allot  him  an  equal  length  of  time  to  present  his  views  and  listen  to  him 
equally  patiently. 

Now,  while  the  Navajo  possesses  still  other  traits,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  beside  those  already  mentioned,  these  are  sufficient  to  give 
an  estimate  of  his  character  and  to  show  that  he  is  a very  human 
being.  Some  who  will  read  these  lines,  I dare  say,  will  be  more  or 
less  surprised  to  find  among  a semi-barbarous  tribfc  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States  traits  which  they  thought  distinctively  pecu- 
liar to  white  communities.  We  may  now  glance*  over  the  external, 
personal  appearance  of  the  Navajo. 

When  Lieut.  James  H.  Simpson,  in  1849,  met  the  Navajos  he 
found  them  “gorgeously  decked  in  red,  blue,  and  white,”  the  men 
wearing  “helmet-shaped  caps  which  were  in  some  instances  heightened 
in  picturesque  effect  by  being  set  off  with  a bunch  of  eagle  feathers.” 
The  women  “wore  blankets,  leggings,  and  moccasins — the  blanket  being 
confined  about  the  waist  by  a girdle.” 

The  ancient  national  costume  of  the  Navajos,  especially  that  of 
the  men,  has  about  all  but  disappeared  since  their  contact  with  the 
white  men  and  the  advent  of  the  trader  among  them.  And  while  the 
Navajos  undoubtedly  presented  a much  more  interesting  and  pictures- 
que appearance  in  their  ancient  aboriginal  costume  than  they  do  to- 
day, we  must  describe  them  as  they  actually  now  exist. 

Scant  remnants  of  their  old  typical  costume  may  still  be  found; 
for  instance,  the  moccasins,  which  are  worn  by  the  greater  part  of  both 
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men  and  women,  although  the  American  shoe,  and  even  the  boot,  is 
gaining  more  and  more  favor  with  a great  many.  Besides,  not  a few 
of  the  women  still  wear  the  old  red  girdle  or  sash,  and  leggings  of 
buckskin  wrapped  about  the  nether  limbs,  and  most  of  the  men  still 
carry  the  old  headband  and  wristguard  as  reminders  of  by-gone  times. 
But  let  us  begin  at  the  head  and  take  the  men  first. 

The  hair  is  all  brushed  smoothly  to  the  back  of  the  head  with  a 
small  whisk  broom  made  of  a bunch  of  dry  stems  of  a particular  species 
of  rush-grass  (Aristida  oligantha).  Here  it  is  gathered  into  a solid 
knot  and  tied  with  a white  woolen  cord  in  such  a manner  as  to  give 
it  the  approximate  shape  of  a small  dumb-bell.  But  there  are  not  a 
few  who  wear  their  hair  cropped  off  in  a straight  line  about  one  inch 
below  the  ears. 

A sash  of  red  or  other  color,  sometimes  varicolored,  often  a large 
handkerchief  of  the  bandana  variety,  is  worn  turban- fashion  about  the 
forehead,  probably  to  keep  the  stray  locks  of  hair  out  of  eyes  and  face. 
This  turban  or  headband,  called  ch’a,  is  sometimes  decorated  with 
turquoise  or  silver  ornaments.  It  has  already  been  displaced,  to  a great 
extent,  by  the  broad-brimmed  western  hat,  usually  of  a whitish  color. 

They  all  have  the  lobes  of  their  ears  pierced,  and  from  them  are 
dangling  ear  pendants  made  either  of  a flat  piece  of  polished  turquoise 
or  small  strings  of  little  round  discs  of  turquoise,  or  of  good-sized 
silver  rings  with  a los^ly  sliding  silver  bead  strung  upon  it.  These 
silver  ear-rings  are  sometimes  of  a pretty  generous  size  and  weight, 
that  now  and  then  one  may  see  a Navajo  turn  them  up  over  his  ears 
when  riding,  as  the  jolting  of  the  horse’s  gait  causes  them  to  jerk  un- 
comfortably at  the  ear-lobes.  About  their  necks  they  wear  strands  of 
beads  either  of  coral,  or  turquoise,  or  red,  white,  and  black  stones,  and 
shells,  or  heavy  necklaces  of  silver  beads,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  covered  by  a shirt  of  calico  or  vel- 
veteen, sometimes  fitting  very  loosely  and  sometimes  quite  snugly. 
With  this  are  worn  loose  breeches  of  calico  or  white  cotton,  slashed  at 
the  bottom  like  those  of  the  Mexicans.  However,  coats,  vests,  and 
pants  of  American  style  and  pattern  especially  corduroys  are  not  infre- 
quent. 

About  the  waist  is  buckled  a belt,  either  a leather  cartridge  belt 
or  one  of  large  oval  discs  of  silver  9trung  upon  a strap.  On  their  feet 
are  low  moccasins  of  buckskin,  dyed  either  a dull  reddish  brown  or 
black,  and  soled  with  rawhide.  The  lower  part  of  the  legs  are  often 
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encased  in  leggings  of  dyed  deerskin,  tied  below  the  knee  with  red 
garters  woven  in  fanciful  designs. 

To  all  this  is  added  a heavy  woolen  blanket  or  robe.  There  is 
little  or  no  difference  between  their  summer  and  winter  dress.  Instead 
of  deerskin  leggings  many  wear  woolen  stockings  without  toes  and 
heels,  and  in  winter  they  make  a kind  of  overshoes  of  fr^sh  sheepskin 
with  the  wool  turned  inwards. 

Firearms  have  displaced  the  bow,  arrow,  lance  and  shield,  although 
in  former  times  these  were  an  essential  part  of  the  every  day  costume 
of  a Navajo  man.  An  interesting  relic  of  the  habitual  use  of  the  bow 
survives  in  their  still  wearing  upon  their  left  wrist  the  leather,  usually 
silver-mounted  wristguard  as  an  ornament,  which  before  the  advent  of 
firearms  served  to  protect  the  wrist  against  the  cut  of  the  bow-string. 

Of  course,  educated  Navajos  dress  like  Americans  in  every  parti- 
cular. 

The  women  dress  their  hair  the  same  as  the  men,  but  wear  neither 
head-band  nor  ear-rings,  although  they,  as  a rule,  also  have  their  ears 
pierced.  Beside  their  bead  necklaces,  which  also  are  like  those  of  the 
men,  they  weaF  a number  of  bracelets,  rings,  etc.  Silver  bracelets  and 
rings  are  also  worn  by  the  men. 

The  typical  dress  of  the  Navajo  woman  was  a heavy  woolen 
tunic  of  dark  blue  with  red  ornamental  borders.  In  fact,  it  consisted 
of  two  small  closely  woven  blankets,  sewed  together  from  the  bottom  ' 
to  the  waist,  and  the  upper  corners  tied  together  at  the  shoulders.  It 
reached  just  below  the  knees  and  was  held  tight  about  the  waist  by  a 
red  woven  girdle.  The  old-time  dress  is  now  very  seldom  seen,  as  also 
the  buckskin  wrappings  for  the  legs.  Instead  the  women  now  wear 
dresses  of  bright  flashing  calicos,  made  in  the  simplest  style:  a shirt 
similar  to  that  of  the  men,  and  petticoats  reaching  to  the  ankles.  Their 
blankets  or  robes  and  their  moccasins  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  men. 

The  children  are  dressed  about  the  same  as  the  adults,  only  that 
their  clothing  is  smaller  in  size  and  often  so  scant  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  mentioning. 

Although  the  Navajo  cannot  be  held  up  as  a typical  “noble  red 
man,”  neither  can  he,  by  any  means,  be  put  down  as  a sample  of  the 
“lazy  Indian.”  A number  of  trading  posts  are  scattered  about  in  his 
country,  he  knows  something  of  the  value  of  money,  and  of  the  nice, 
useful  things  he  can  purchase  with  it.  He  is  therefore,  as  a rule,  not 
only  willing,  but  anxious  to  work  at  almost  anything,  and  being  of  an 
imitative  and  adaptable  disposition,  he  usually  succeeds  in  doing  his 
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work  satisfactorily.  Navajo  laborers  are,  therefore,'  frequently  pre- 
ferred to  Pueblos,  or  even  to  Mexicans.  Yet  withal  the  Navajo  is  a 
very  independent  workman;  a white  man  using  harsh  or  angry  words 
towards  a Navajo  laborer  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  latter  throw 
down  his  tools  and  tell  the  American  to  do  the  work  himself  even  if 
he  sorely  needs  the  money  and  doesn’t  know  where  he  will  get  his  next 
meal  and  is  a hundred  or  more  miles  from  home.  The  industrious 
activity  of  the  Navajo  is  also  shown  by  the  four  main  branches  of  in- 
dustry practised  successfully  within  the  tribe:  stockraising,  farming, 
silversmi thing,  and  weaving. 


* — — —•  — — — - — — — — — — — 

Opening  of  St.  Michaels  School.— 

Indians*  Attack  at  Roundrock. 


By  Fr.  A.  W.,  O.  F.  M. 

ABOUT  15  years  ago  the  Navajos  took  little  stock  in  the  white 
man’s  education  and  were  not  very  favorably  inclined  towards 
- sending  their  children  to  school.  Despite  the  fact  that  at 
that  time  there  were  but  three  Government  schools  for  the  children  of 
25,000  Navajos,  the  Government,  even  with  the  help  of  its  police  force, 
was  unable  to  gather  in  a sufficiently  large  number  of  pupils  for  these 
three  schools. 

I was  determined  to  avoid  a similar  failure  with  regard  to  our 
Mission  school  at  St.  Michaels.  In  1902,  when  our  school  was  nearing 
its  completion,  and  two  months  before  it  was  ready  to  receive  pupils, 
I spent  most  of  my  time  in  the  saddle,  visiting  Indians  of  various  regions 
on  and  off  the  reservation,  assembling  them  in  the  hogans  or  huts  of 
their  headmen,  and  holding  councils  with  them,  listening  to  their  opin- 
ions, and  answering  their  questions,  doubts,  and  objections,  explaining 
to  them  the  advantages  of  a religious,  moral,  and  practical  education, 
to  thus  induce  them  to  send  their  children  to  our  school  and  to  make 
them  understand  why  they  should  do  so. 

Eight  days  before  the  opening  of  the  school  I,  accompanied  by  our 
interpreter,  Frank  Walker,  started  off  on  a trip  to  distant  Tselchida- 
haskani  (Red  Rock)  to  get  a number  of  Navajo  children  of  that 
region  for  our  school.  This  was  on  November  24,  1902.  Our  wagon 
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was  rather  well  loaded  with  feed  for  our  horses,  provisions  for  our- 
selves and  children,  blankets  and  clothing.  We  drove  on  all  day  in  a 
northerly  direction  and  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  Crystal  where  our 
friend,  Mr.  J.  B.  Moore,  had  a trading  store.  Mr.  Moore  received  us 
with  his  usual  openhanded  hospitality  and  kindly  offerecf  us  supper  and 
a lodging  for  the  night,  which  was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  the  mountains  by  way  of  Cottonwood 
Pass  which  separates  the  Chusca  Range  from  the  Tunicha  Range.  This 
Pass  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  mountains  could  be  crossed.  After 
driving  about  ten  miles  in  a northeasterly  direction  through  the  Pass, 
in  which  a mountain  creek  and  a growth  of  aspen  offer  a pleasing 
variation  to  the  sight,  we  arrived  at  the  highest  point  from  where  the 
road  first  wends  and  winds  itself  between  large  detached  rocks,  then 
changes  into  a steep  and  perilous  descent  along  the  slope  qf  the 
mountain.  Since  there  was  no  reason  nor  necessity  for  both  of  us 
to  risk  our  lives,  I left  the  wagon,  took  the  lead,  and  picking  out  the 
best  road,  piloted  Frank  Walker  along.  The  road  was  not  only  steep 
and  rough,  but,  added  to  this,  there  was  just  enough  snow  and  ice  on 
the  ground  to  cause  the  horses  to  slip  and  the  wagon  to  skid.  Several 
times  the  wagon  was  about  to  capsize  and  Frank  Walker  on  the  point 
of  jumping  to  a safe  spot  and  letting  horses  and  wagon  go  rolling 
down  the  steep  slope.  However,  we  finally  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  without  any  damage  to  speak  of  done  to  horses  or  wagon,  but 
Frank  Walker  was  very  emphatic  in  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  drive  horses  and  wagon  up  that  same  way  on  the  return 
trip. 

I had  traversed  this  same  road  several  times  before  on  horseback, 
and  I shall  never  forget  the  sudden  surprise  with  which  I checked  my 
horse  upon  reaching  the  highest  point  and  letting  my  glance  sweep  down 
the  steep  incline,  over  the  trees  and  shrubs  covering  the  wide  slope, 
out  over  the  vast  desert — a desert  bare  and  barren,  above  the  level  of 
which  nothing  appeared  but  here  and  there  high,  phantastically  shaped 
pinnacles  of  rock,  like  petrified  sentinels  of  a long  forgotten  race  of 
giants.  Viewed  from  a distance,  all  vegetation  seems  abruptly  cut  off 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  While  it  seemed,  from  this  vantage 
point,  but  a short  distance  to  the  desert  it  took  several  hours  to  descend 
the  slope,  pass  over  and  between  the  smaller  foothills  out  into  the  desert 
proper. 

At  four  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Two  Grey  Hills,  so  called  after  two 
large  square  rocks  that  rear  their  grey  crests  above  the  sandy  plane 
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of  the  desert.  Here  we  stopped  at  the  trading  post  of  Mr.  Wynn 
Wetherill  to  bring  back  warmth  and  life  into  our  benumbed  extremities. 
Mr.  Wetherill  very  kindly  invited  us  to  . spend  the  ni^ht  in  his  house, 
but  this  I was  obliged  to  decline  with  thanks,  for  I intended  to  spend 
the  night  with  a certain  Navajo,  since  I expected  to  get  a few  children 
for  our  school  from  this  region.  So  after  thawing  out  sufficiently  we 
continued  our  journey  and  after  sundown,  when  it  was  already  getting 
dark,  we  reached  our  destination,  only  to  learn  that  the  Indians  whom 
I wished  to  see  had  moved  to  some  other  place.  There  was  nothing  else 
for  us  to  do  but  to  unhitch  and  feed  our  horses  right  there,  take  some 
of  the  provisions  and  a few  blankets  and  to  go  to  the  next  inhabited 
hogan,  where  we  found  lodging  for  the  night  with  a friendly  and 
hospitable  Navajo. 

On  the  next  day  we  drove  18  miles  further  through  the  desolate 
desert,  and  as  the  horses  could  not  travel  faster  than  a walk  on  account 
of  the  deep  and  loose  sand,  our  progress  was  correspondingly  slow. 
Passing  on  our  way  the  sulphur  springs  at  the  foot  of  phantastic 
Bennett’s  Peak,  we  reached  towards  evening  the  trading  post  of  our 
friend,  Joseph  Wilkins,  who  was  at  one  time  the  proprietor  of  “the 
ranch”  on  which  our  Mission  building  now  stands.  We  were  received 
here  with  a warm  welcome.  I learned  from  Mr.  Wilkins  that  the  head- 
man, Naakai  Dinae’e,  had  been  there  on  the  previous  day,  expecting  to 
meet  me.  I had  arrived  two  days  behind  the  appointed  time,  and  this 
because  on  the  one  hand,  I could  not  start  out  on  th'e  day  I had  in- 
tended to,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drive  up  here  had  taken  four 
days  instead  of  three,  as  I had  imagined. 

I here  met  a befriended  headman,  Naat’ani  Ts’osi,  Slender  Chief, 
and  another  Navajo  from  Bennett’s  Peak,  who  promised  to  send  two 
children  to  our  school  and  to  have  them  ready  for  us  when  we  came 
that  way  again  on  our  return  trip. 

From  this  place  we  had  yet  a drive  of  20  miles  to  make  to  reach 
the  home  of  the  headman  Naakai  Dinae’e,  and  neither  I nor  Frank 
Walker  knew  aught  of  the  way.  I was,  therefore,  glad  to  find  an 
Indian  who,  for  the  consideration  of  a half  dollar,  was  willing  to  ac- 
company us  about  12  miles.  He  was  to  ride  on  ahead  of  us  and  to  pick 
out  for  us  such  places  where  the  deep  gullies  could  be  passed  by  wagon ; 
for  although  a wagon  or  two  may  have  passed  this  way  and  left  a faint 
rut  upon  the  sand,  yet  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  called  a road 
until  we  met  the  road  that  leads  from  the  San  Juan  River  to  the  moun- 
tains where  we  finally  could  dismiss  our  guide. 
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Towards  evening  we  reached  the  home  of  Naakai  Dinae’e  where 
we  were  awaited  with  much  impatience.  Ijn  four  days  we  had  covered 
90  strenuous  and  wearisome  miles,  and  were  now  glad  to  enjoy  a day 
.of  rest.  On  the  same  evening  a number  of  Indians  put  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  we  all  camped  that  night  in  the  same  large  room.  On  the 
two  following  days  I said  Holy  Mass  here,  partly  for  the  success  of 
our  undertaking,  partly  to  pray  for  good  weather  until  we  should 
be  safe  home  again  with  our  “precious  freight.”  Although  some  had 
promised  to  send  their  children  to  our  school  and  others  were  inclined 
to  do  so,  yet  we  knew  nothing  with  absolute  certainty.  Besides,  the 
weather  now,  especially  during  the  night,  was  bitterly  cold.  With  much 
concern  and  uneasiness  of  mind  I had  undertaken  this  trip  so  late- -in 
the  season.  In  case  we  were  overtaken  by  a snowstorm  on  our  return 
trip,  with  the  scantily  clad  children  on  our  hands,  we  would  be  in 
“a  nice  fix;”  it  would  then  be  utterly  impossible  to  cross  the  mountain, 
and  we  would  be  obliged  to  take  a round  about  way  of  more  than  50 
miles. 

On  the  next  day  more  Indians  came  to  see  us,  and  by  noon*  I 
counted  50  heads,  all  in  the  same  room;  some  had  come  a considerable 
distance.  In  order  that  neither  we  nor  our  visitors  might  feel  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  I had  bought  two  sheep ; flour,  coffee,  and  sugar  we  carried 
with  us.  After  we  all  had  taken  our  dinner,  squatted  in  Indian  fashion, 
dispensing  with  an  elaborate  array  of  dishes  and  the  observance  of 
strict  etiquette,  everybody  tried  to  make  himself  comfortable.  The 
Indians  rolled  their  cigarettes,  and  as  the  blue  clouds  from  the  ignited 
fragrant  weed  curled  up  towards  the  ceiling,  conversation  became 
general  and  animated,  and  all  were  in  the  best  of  humor. 

The  talk  turned,  for  the  greater  part,  about  our  Mission  and 
school,  and  about  the  education  of  their  children.  Being  the  de- 
scendents-  of  an  independent  race,  these  sons  of  forest,  mountain,  and 
desert  will  brook  no  force;  they  were  not  going  to  let  themselves  be 
forced  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Of  course,  I told  them  that 
their  attitude  in  this  regard  was  perfectly  correct;  that  children  be- 
longed, in  the  first  place,  to  the  parents ; that  the  parents  had  the  right 
to  decide  to  which  school  their  children  should  go ; that  nothing,  brought 
about  by  force,  would  be  lasting;  that  there  were  no  means  at  my 
command  to  force  them  to  send  their  children  to  our  school,  and  even  if 
there  would  be,  I would  not  make  use  of  such  means.  If  they  them- 
selves could  not  understand  and  were  not  convinced  that  it*was  for  the 
best  of  their  children  to  send  them  to  school,  then  they  should  keep 
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them  at  home.  I then  addressed  a lengthier  speech  to  them  in  which 
I explained  the  purpose  of  our  Mission  and  school,  and  the  advantages 
for  time  and  eternity  of  a good  moral  education. 

All  of  them  were  much  interested  and  seemed  much  gratified;  a 
number  of  them  made  speeches  commenting  upon  what  I had  said  to 
them,  and  promised  to  bring  their  children  the  next  morning.  Almost 
everyone  said  that  formerly  they  were  simply  told  that  they  must  send 
their  children  to  school,  and  they  had  persistently  refused  to  comply 
with  this  command ; now,  however,  they  understood  that  it  was  for  their 
own  good  as  well  as  for  the  best  of  their  children  to  send  them  to 
school.  At  this  juncture  a Navajo  woman  entered,  and  shaking  me  by 
the  hand,  said:  “Shichai,  (my  grandfather),  I will  send  three.,,  “What? 
three  ?”  I asked  in  surprise.  “Yes,  three,”  she  answered.  All  present 
laughed  and  applauded  so  vigorously  that  she  turned  confused  upon 
her  heel  and  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  she  had  come. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  school  question  had  been  settled,  they 
became  reminiscent  and  began  to  speak  of  the  time  when,  ten  years 
ago,  they  were  on  the  point  of  going  upon  the  warpath  in  order  not  to 
be  forced  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Two  of  those  present, 
“Mister  Black”  and  “Navajo  Killer,”  who  had  taken  a very  active  part 
in  the  affair,  related  their  experiences  with  much  gusto  for  themselves 
as  well  as  for  their  audience.  And  as  the  “episode  of  Round  Rock” 
may  furnish  some  interesting  reading  for  the  readers  of  “The  Fran- 
ciscan Missions  ” I will  relate  what  I heard  of  it  on  that  evening. 

The  Agent  for  the  Navajos,  accompanied  by  a number  of  Indian 
policemen  ^nd  two  interpreters,  Frank  Walker  and  Chee  Dodge,  had 
gone  to  the  store  at  the  “Blue  Adobe  Point,”  75  miles  distant  from  the 
agency,  near  the  Round  Rocks  (Tse  Nakan).  He  had  previously  sent 
out  orders  that  all  the  Navajos  of  that  region  should  meet  him  there.  His 
intention  was  to  induce,  or  rather  to  compel  them  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Government  school  at  Fort  Defiance.  Fifty  Indians  from  the 
Carriso  Mountains  and  from  Tselchidahaskani  (Red  Rock)  had  as- 
sembled there  with  their  chief,  Black  Horse,  determined  not  to  let 
themselves  be  forced  to  send  their  children  to  school.  They  had  hidden 
their  rifles  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  store.  When  the  Agent 
with  ‘his  policemen  arrived  they  were  very  friendly  towards  them 
and  invited  the  latter  to  a game  at  cards.  They  played  for  cartridges 
and  had,  after  some  time,  won  almost  all  the  cartridges  so  that  the  six- 
shooters  wotild  be  of  but  little  use  to  the  policemen  the  next  day. 

On  the  following  day  a meeting  and  council  was  held  at  the  store. 
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Chief  Black  Horse  had  instructed  his  men  to  be  quiet  and  peaceful, 
but  if,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  would  not  be  able  to  change  the 
Agent’s  mind,  then  the  sentence:  “I  will  bet  my  head  against  yours,” 
should  be  the  signal  for  attack.  Black  Horse  was  spokesman  and  Chee 
Dodge  interpreter.  At  first  he  brought  forth  all  possible  reasons  why 
the  Indians  could  not  send  their  children  to  Fort  Defiance,  and  why  they 
should  not  be  forced  to  do  so.  Among  his  reasons  was  this:  Only 
within  a short  time  previous  they  had  lost  most  of  their  children  by 
diphtheria,  and  they  were  loath  to  part  with  the  few  that  were  left. 
When  this  did  not  have  the  desired  effect,  he  began  to  beg,  and  when 
that  too,  failed,  he  finally  pronounced  the  fatal  sentence:  “ I will  bet 
my  head  against  yours,  that  you  do  not  get  our  children.” 

Hardly  had  these  words  escaped  his  lips,  when  the  Agent  was 
surrounded  by  the  Indians,  who  took  hold  of  him,  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  trampled  upon  him,  broke  his  nose,  and  made  him  a sad  and 
sorrowful  sight.  The  large  number  of  aggressors,  however,  was  his 
salvation.  Mister  Black  had  drawn  his  knife  and  Navajo  Killer 
was  swinging  his  axe,  but  between  them  and  the  Agent  there  were  so 
many  of  their  fellow  tribesmen  that  they  could  not  reach  him.  “Besh, 
besh!  Tse,  tse!”  (Knives,  knives!  Stones,  stones!)  were- the  cries  that 
now  rang  out  over  the  heads  of  the  seething  crowd.  But  before  knives 
and  stones  could  be  furnished  them,  the  policemen  and  some  of  the 
better  minded  Indians  succeeded  in  rescuing  him ; and  taking  him  back, 
into  the  store,  they  locked  the  doors. 

No  one  but  the  storekeeper,  Charles  Hubbell,  had  suspected  any 
serious  trouble.  He,  therefore,  remained  behind  his  counter  with  a 
winchester  and  a six-shooter  within  easy  reach.  When  the  fight  began, 
and  some  of  the  Indians  showed  inclination  to  leap  over  the.  counter 
and  attack  him,  he  was  ready  for  them ; with  his  rifle  in  one  hand  and 
his  six-shooter  in  the  other,  he  threatened  to  shoot  down  the  first  one 
who  attempted  to  jump  over  the  counter. 

During  these  lively  moments  there  was  but  one  other  white  man 
outside  of  the  store,  a representative  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association. 
When  he  saw  what  turn  things  were  taking,  how  roughly  the  Agent 
was  being  handled  by  the  Indians,  how  he  was,  finally,  rescued,  taken 
back  into  the  store,  and  the  doors  locked,  he  was  seized  by  a panicky 
fright  and  began  running  about  hither  and  thither  as  if  he  had  lost  all 
judgment  and  reason.  When  Navajo  Killer  noticed  him  cutting  his 
capers  he  could  not  help  but  to  urge  him  to  greater  efforts.  Raising 
his  axe  on  high  he  made  a dash  for  the  dancing  and  prancing  hero. 
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When  he  saw  what  was  coming  towards  him,  he  ran  as  fast  as  his  feet 
would  carry  him,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice : “Shi  doda,  shichai,  shi 
doda!  Shi  do-Naat’ani-da !” — i.  e.,  “I  am  not  he,  my  grandfather,  I am 
not  he!  I am  not  the  Agent !”  With  this  cry  he  made  straight  for  the 
kitchen  window,  through  which  he  leaped,  carrying  glass  and  sash  with 
him.  Navajo  Killer  himself  related  this  episode  not  long  ago,  to  Rev. 
Fr.  Berard.  When  the  latter  asked  him  if  they  would  do  the  same  thing 
over  again  under  similar  circumstances,  he  answered  with  a cunning 
smile:  “Who  knows?  Perhaps.” 

For  some  time  after  the  Agent  had  been  rescued  and  brought  into 
comparative  safety,  things  went  on  extremely  lively.  The  Indians  had 
gone  after  their  rifles  and  threatened  to  burn  down  the  store  and  kill 
all  the  inmates.  Finally  they  assembled  for  a council  of  war ; about  20 
insisted  emphatically  on  an  immediate  attack,  saying  that  they  had  gone 
so  far  that  a retreat  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  they  had  treated  die 
Agent  in  such  a manner  that  the  consequences  would  be  the  same 
whether  they  now  desisted,  or  completed  what  they  had  begun.  But 
Hastin  Wela,  an  old  sensible  headman,  advised  to  the  contrary  saying 
' that  they  should  first  ask  the  Agent  to  come  out  to  them  and  promise 
that  he  would  drop  the  matter  completely;  if  he  refused  to  listen  to  them 
it  would  still  be  time  enough  to  carry  out  the  attack. 

After  long  hesitation  his  advice  was  accepted.  But  it  was  not  an 
easy  task  to  persuade  the  Agent,  who  was  afraid  for  his  life,. to  go  out 
among  the  Indians.  Frank  Walker  and  Charles  Hubbell  urged  him  to 
go  out,  saying  that  that  was  the  only  hope  for  their  safety.  When 
Charles  Hubbell  then  took  up  his  six-shooter  and  handed  Frank  Walker 
a knife,  and  when  these  two  stepped  out  first,  the  Agent  finally  fol- 
lowed them. 

Black  Horse  immediately  stepped  up  to  Frank  Walker,  and  shak- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  said  that  he  should  be  their  interpreter.  Then, 
planting  himself  up  before  the  Agent,  he  read  him  a red  hot  riot  act. 
He  told  the  Agent  that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  whole  trouble  ; 
they  had  not  come  to  him,  nor  had  they  asked  him  for  anything;  they 
had  not  invited  him  to  come  to  them,  but  when  he,  nevertheless,  did 
come,  they  treated  him  and  spoke  to  him  sensibly  and  with  much  friend- 
liness ; they  had  addressed  him  as  their  friend  and  as  their  chief.  But 
the  nicer  and  the  friendlier  they  tried  to  be  towards  him,  the  harsher 
and  the  more  unreasonable  he  had  become  towards  them.  Then  he 
asked  the  questions? 

Do  you  still  want  to  take  our  children  away  from  us?  No. 
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Do  you  acknowledge  your  wrong?  Yes. 

Are  you  willing  to  drop  this  whole  affair?  Yes. 

This  ended  the  conference,  and  the  Agent  ordered  flour,  coffee,  and 
sugar  to  be  given  them  in  order  to  pacify  them.  In  this  he  was  but 
partially  successful;  threats  were  continued  and  hostile  demonstrations 
were  kept  up,  especially  by  the  younger  braves. 

In  the  store  the  time  was  spent  in  barricading  the  doors  and 
windows  with  sacks  of  flour  and  other  heavy  objects.  During  the  night 
the  Agent  was  seized  by  a nameless  fear,  and  about  midnight  he  came 
to  Frank  Walker  and  begged  him  to  try  to  escape  with  him  by  way  of 
the  large  chimney  over  the  fire  place.  Frank  Walker  told  him  that  he 
had  not  the  least  desire  to  crawl  up  through  the  sooty  chimney ; besides, 
they  were  much  safer  in  the  store  than  outside. 

Towards  morning  they  missed  the  pious  representative  of  The 
Indian  Rights  Association.  Fears  were  expressed  that  he  had  made  an 
attempt  to  escape,  and  was  caught  and  killed  by  the  Indians,  when  he 
was  found  hidden  behind  a blanket,  sleeping  in  a standing  position. 

During  the  afternoon  of  that  day  two  messengers  left  Round 
Rock  in  opposite  directions.  Immediately  after  the  outbreak  an  Indian 
had  mounted  his  horse  and  dashed  off  towards  the  San  Juan  River,  a 
distance  of  100  miles,  to  get  cartridges  and  ammunition.  The  next  morn- 
ing at  daybreak  he  was  back  again  with  the  goods,  having  changed 
mounts  four  times. 

Another  messenger,  an  Indian  policeman,  walked  unnoticed  up 
to  his  horse,  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  dashed  off  in  a southerly  direc- 
tion. He  was,  however,  seen  by  Navajo  Killer,  who,  guessing  his  in- 
tention, grabbed  his  rifle  and  hurried  after  him.  When  he  was  about 
to  shoot,  horse  and  rider  disappeared  in  a deep  arroyo  or  washed  out 
gully.  Navajo  Killer  ran  up  to  the  rim  of  the  arroyo  with  rifle  in 
positiori  to  shoot,  waiting  for  the  rider  to  appear  on  the  opposite  rim. 
But  the  policeman  was  shrewd  enough  to  ride  along  the  bottom  of  the 
arroyo,  where  he  was  oat  of  sight,  for  about  a mile,  when  he,  knowing 
himself  out  of  range,  emerged  from  the  arroyo,  and  urging  his  horse 
to  its  utmost,  rode  the  25  miles  to  Tsehili.  Arriving  at  Tsehili  his  good 
horse  fell  dead  to  the  ground,  but  he  had  gained  his  goal;  for  at  this 
point  20  soldiers  were  stationed  under  Lieutenant  Brown,  to  whom  the 
policeman  reported  what  was  going  on  at  Round  Rock.  Lieutenant 
Brown  started  off  ' at  once  with  his  soldiers  and  reached  Round  Rock 
towards  morning. 

Black  Horse  explained  to  him  what  had  happened  and  gave  him 
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the  solemn  assurance  that  they  were  by  no  means  anxious  for  war; 
that  they  were  nbt  rebelling  against  the  Government,  but  only  against 
such  subordinate  subjects,  like  this  Agent,  who,  contrary  to  right  and 
justice,  was  trying  to  rob  them  of  their  children.  In  judging  their  con- 
duct, he  said,  these  circumstances  and  provocations  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  their  conduct  judged  mildly;  for  even  the  birds  defend 
their  young.  The  Indians,  he  continued,  had  full  confidence  in  him, 
being  an  officer  of  the  army.  The  Lieutenant  soon  saw  and  understood 
how  things  were  stahding,  reassured  the  Indians,  and  then  looked  up 
the  Agent.  When  the  Agent  saw  himself  surrounded  by  soldiers,  his 
miserable  cowardice  changed  into  flagrant  arrogance;  now  the  Indians 
should  be  punished,  and  punished  severely  for  their  misconduct. 

He  wrote  a telegram  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mor- 
gan, asking  him  for  more  soldiers.  Lieutenant  Brown  asked  to  see 
the  telegram,  and  when  he  had  read  it,  he  said  to  the  Agent:  “You 
shall  not  send  this  telegram.”  “Of  course  I will  send  it,”  was  the 
answer.  “Very  well,”  said  the  officer,  “then  I will  also  send  one.” 
He  then  wrote  a telegram  to  General  McCook,  telling  him  that  it  was 
perfectly  superfluous  to  send  more  soldiers;  to  do  so  might  only  excite 
the  Indians  unnecessarily,  and  might  possibly  cause  an  Indian  war. 
Both  telegrams  were  carried  by  special  messengers  to  the  next  railroad 
station,  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  and  sent  off. 

Lieutenant  Brown  won  out  in  this  question.  General  McCook  saw 
to  it  that  more  troops  were  not  sent.  Aside  from  his  broken  nose  the 
Agent  received  a severe  reprimand  from  his  superiors  and  was  soon 
after  this  replaced  by  Lieutenant  Plummer. 

The  school  at  Fort  Defiance  has  never  seen  any  of  their  children, 
but  they  havevsent  21  children  to  our  school  even  in  the  very  first  year 
of  its  existence,  7 Among  these  21  were  the  sons  of  Mister  Black  and 
Navajo  Killer.  However,  after  this  lengthy  digression  it  is  time  to 
return  to  the  desert  and  to  Tselchidahaskani  or  Red  Rock. 

On  the  morning  of  our  return  trip  there  was  much  hustle  and 
bustle  at  the  home  of  Naakai  Dinae'e.  By  and  by  children  began  to  be 
brought  in ; and  since  they  were  very  scantily  dressed,  we  gave  each  one 
a blanket  to  keep  warm  on  the  long  trip  to  St.  Michaels.  As  we  were 
just  ready  to  leave,  a Navajo,  called  the  American  Killer,  came  up  to 
us  and  begged  us  to  wait  yet  a while;  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  send  his  three  children  to  our  school  also,  and  they  were  on  the  way 
hither.  At  last  they  arrived  and  we  could  start.  The  wagon  was  well 
filled  with  precious  freight;  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  2l  children 
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from  that  region.  As  there  was  no  place  for  me  in  the  wagon,  I ac- 
companied it  on  the  back  of  a Navajo  pony.  However,  I was  not  the 
only  one  on  horseback;  the  entire  crowd  on  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph, parents  and  relatives  of  the  children,  most  of  whom  had  never 
seen  our  Mission,  came  along. 

On  the  first  evening  we  stopped  for  the  night  with  Mr.  Wilkins, 
on‘the  second  evening  with  Mr.  Wetherill,  and  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
third  day  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  All  the  children  were 
taken  from  the  wagon,  and  while  the  larger  ones  climbed  the  steep 
mountain  slope  on  foot,  the  smaller  ones  were  taken  upon  the  horses  by 
the  accompanying  Indians.  Frank  Walker  had  a hard  and  strenuous 
time  in  getting  up  the  empty  wagon.  At  the  worst  place,  where  a spring 
of  clear  fresh  water  gushes  forth  from  the  mountain  side,  and  where 
the  road  leads  along  a precipitous  slope,  the  road  was  covered  by  a 
sheet  of  glasslike  ice.  Fortunately  an  Indian  was  there  at  work  with 
pick  and  shovel,  repairing  the  road.  I took  the  pick  and  proceeded  to 
roughen  the  sleek  surface  of  the  ice,  while  the  Indians  brought  leaves 
and  ground  in  their  blankets  and  spread  it  over  the  place.  When,  in- 
spite of  all  this,  the  horses  “got  stuck,”  the  Indians  laid  hold  of  the 
spokes,  and  with  a ringing  war-whoop,  helped  the  wagon  to  move  up 
the  hill. 

Arriving  at  the  summit,  we  were  greeted  by  an  icy  penetrating 
wind.  The  children  were  again  helped  into  the  wagon,  and  wrapped 
themselves  closely  into  their  blankets.  We  then  mounted  our  ponies 
and  rode  the  remaining  ten  miles  to  Mr.  Moore's  place  in  one  hour. 
Of  course,  the  wagon  arrived  much  later.  On  the  next  day,  the  last 
day  of  our  trip,  we  encountered  a blustering  snowstorm.  However,  the 
cold  wave  that  usually  accompanies  such  snowstorms  did  not  set  in  till 
we  were  almost  at  St.  Michaels.  Myself  and  a number  of  Indians 
rode  on  ahead,  and  when  the  children  finally  arrived  almost  half  frozen, 
a warm  room  was  ready  for  them. 

On  the  next  day,  the  feast  of  the  great  apostle  of  India,  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  December  3,  1902,  the  Missioti  school  at  St.  Michaels,  Arizona, 
was  opened  with  a solemn  High  Mass,  celebrated  by  the  Chaplain, 
Rev.  Berard  Haile,  O.  F.  M.,  with  51  pupils  in  attendance.  At  present, 
the  buildings  being  completed  and  others  having  been  added,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  has  grown  to  194. 
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By  Fr.  L.  O.,  O.  F.  M. 

THE  Navajo  language  has  two  words  for  house:  Kin  and  qoghan. 
Kin  corresponds  exactly  with  the  English  word  house  and  is 
used  to  designate  a log,  stone,  or  frame  house  built  in  American, 
Pueblo,  or  Mexican  style;  qoghan  is  the  name  by  which  they  call  their 
own  houses,  or  huts. 

The  word  qoghan  has  been  adopted  into  the  English  language 
throughout  northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  is  used  by  the 
whites  of  that  region  just  as  wigwam,  wickiup,  or  tq^ee  is  used  else- 
where. However,  as  the  English  language  seemingly  cannot  adopt 
words  from  other  languages  without  first  corrupting  either  their  or- 
thography or  their  pronunciation  (generally  both),  the  proper  form 
qoghan  has  been  distorted  into  hogan,  so  as  to  fit  the  stiff  unyielding 
Anglo-Saxon  vocals  the  better,  and  in  this  form  it  is  also  largely  used 
by  the  Indians  themselves  when  speaking  to  whites. 

When  the  qasfqin,  as  the  head  of  a Navajo  family — and  in  fact 
every  full-grown  Navajo — is  called  to  choose  a site  for  his  dwelling 
place  he  does  so  with  an  eye  to  shelter,  fuel,  and  water.  The  spot 
chosen,  therefore,  is  either  some  well-protected  nook  in  a mesa,  or 
some  sheltered  valley,  or  a slope  on  the  eastern  or  southern  side  of  a 
hill  or  mountain,  near  or  on  the  edge  of  a pinon  grove,  a little  ways 
off  from  the  water.  A hogan  is  seldom  built  very  close  to  a spring, 
which  is  perhaps  a survival  of  the  custom  that  prevailed  among  the 
Navajos,  many  years  back,  when  they  were  yet  hunting  tribes  and  kept 
away  from  the  springs  and  water  holes  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  game 
as  it  went  to  water. 

A suitable  site  for  a hogan  having  been  selected,  the  qastqin  in- 
vites his  friends  and  relatives  to  a house-raising , just  as  our  farmers 
of  the  middle  west  invite  their  neighbors  to  a barn-raising , only  that 
the  Navajo  host  has  no  apple-jack  or  hard  cider  to  dispense  among  his 
helpers  in  order  to  stimulate  their  energy,  create  good  humor,  and 
thus  help  push  the  work.  The  first  step  towards  constructing  a Navajo 
hogan  is  to  look  for  trees  fit  to  make  the  five  principal  timbers  which 
constitute  the  rough  frame  of  the  hogan.  As  a rule  trunks  of  good- 
sized  pinon  trees  are  chosen,  cut  down  and  trimmed,  stripped  of  the 
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bark  and  roughly  dressed.  These  are  then  carried,  hauled,  or  dragged 
to  the  building  site,  which  is  sometimes  a considerable  distance  away. 
Three  of  these  logs  terminate  in  spreading  forks. 

Having  arrived  on  the  building  site,  the  three  forked  timbers  are 
laid  out  upon  the  ground  in  such  a way  that  the  forked  ends  are 
together,  while  the  butt  end  of  one  points  to  the  south,  one  to  the  west, 
and  one  to  the  north.  Then  the  two  other  straight  timbers,  which  need 
not  be  forked,  and  which  are  to  form  the  door-way,  are  laid  down  with 
the  smaller  ends  near  the  forks  of  the  north  and  south  timbers,  and  their 
butt  ends  pointing  east. 

Now  the  position  of  the  five  butt  ends  is  marked  by  a stone,  stake 
or  other  convenient  way,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  door-way  looks 
exactly  to  the  east.  After  this  the  five  timbers  are  removed,  and  a 
rough  circle  is  described  within  the  area  previously  marked  off.  Within 
this  circle  the  ground  is  scraped  and  dug  out  until  a fairly  level  floor  is 
obtained  with  a bench  of  earth  surrounding  it. 

The  north  and  south  timbers  are  then  placed  in  position  by  setting 
their  butt  ends  firmly  into  the  ground  at  the  marked  places,  and  lower- 
ing them  slowly  to  a slanting  position  until  their  forks  lock  together. 
While  some  of  the  men  hold  these  two  timbers  in  place,  others  set  the 
west  timber  and  lower  it  in  such  a manner  that  its  fork  catches  and 
holds  the  two  others,  and  the  whole  structure  is  bound  together  at  the 
top.  The  two  doorway-timbers  are  next  put  on  in  such  a manner  that 
the  smaller  ends  rest  on  the  frame  near  the  top,  and  the  butt  ends  are 
planted  in  the  ground. 

Now  the  sides  are  filled  in  with  smaller  timbers,  poles  and  limbs 
of  pinon  and  cedar,  the  butt  ends  being  set  together  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  smaller  ends  meeting  at  the  forked  top.  While  the  sides 
are  being  thus  enclosed  by  some  of  the  workers,  others  prepare  the 
door-frame.  This  consists  of  two  poles  with  forked  ends,  which  serve 
as  door-jambs,  and  are  driven  into  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  two 
straight  doorway  timbers.  Wh$n  in  place  they  are  about  four  feet  high 
with  a straight  stick  or  pole*  resting  in  the  forks.  Then  two  other 
straight  sticks  are  placed  from  the  forks  of  the  door-jambs  to  the  forks 
on  the  top.  These  two  sticks  support  the  roof  of  the  doorway,  which 
is  flat  and  formed  of  straight  limbs  or  split  poles  laid  closely  together. 
The  roof  of  the  doorway  extends  from  the  door-jambs  up  to  about  three 
and  one-half  feet  from  the  top,  so  that  between  it  and  the  top  a hole  is 
left  for  the  smoke  to  find  an  exit.  The  whole  doorway  structure  pro- 
jects from  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hogan,  very  much  like  a dormer 
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window  from  a roof.  The  sides  of  this  projecting  doorway  are  filled  in 
with  small  sticks  or  poles. 

All  the  cracks  and  interstices  in  the  walls  are  next  filled  in  and 
stopped  up  with  cedar  bark,  or  grass,  after  which  a final  layer  of  bark 
and  weeds  is  put,  with  some  regularity  and  smoothness,  over  the  whole 
structure,  which  is  then  covered  with  earth  from  base  to  top  to  a thick- 
ness of  about  six  inches,  so  as  to  make  the  hut  perfectly  wind  and 
water  proof.  The  house  is  now  finished  and  ready  for  dedication  and 
occupation.  As  a rule,  enough  volunteers  have  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  qastqin  to  complete  the  work  in  one  day.  The  hogan,  as  it 
stands  completed,  measures  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height  and  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  diameter. 

The  above  described  manner  of  constructing  a Navajo  hogan  is 
the  one  generally  followed,  but  besides  this  there  are  several  other 
ways  of  putting  up  a Navajo  home.  Sometimes  after  selecting  the 
site  four  stout  timbers  \yith  forked  ends  are  planted  into  the  ground 
in  the  form  of  a square,  each  side  of  which  measures  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet.  Four  other  strong  timbers  are  placed  into  the  forks  and  fastened 
securely,  after  which  the  sides  are  put  on  as  described  above. 

Other  lodges  or  hogans  are  built  in  polygonal  form,  and  the  logs 
are  laid  horizontally,  similar  to  masonry  work.  This  style  of  hogan  is 
occasionally  built  partly  of  stone,  and  sometimes  in  regular  pantheon 
shape.  About  one-half  mile  north  of  the  mission  is  a hogan  of  the  last- 
named  type.  It  belongs  to  an  Indian  called  Charley  Boy,  whose  Navajo 
name  is  Naat-ani,  Chief.  This  hogan  is  almost  circular  in  form  and 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter.  The  logs  are  placed  one 
on  another  like  stones  in  a wall,  and  fastened  where  the  ends  meet.  At 
the  height  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet  the  logs  have  been  somewhat 
shortened  so  that  the  wall  is  gradually  drawn  closer  together  until  a 
hole  is  left  at  the  top  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter  to  let  the  light 
in  and  the  smoke  out.  After  entering  this  hogan  and  closing  the  door 
it  seems  to  one  as  if  he  were  in  a huge  cistern. 

After  a hogan  has  been  completed,  the  dedication,  and  later  the 
“house-warming”  takes  place.  The  asdsan,  ot  housewife,  first  sweeps 
out  the  house  with  a broom,  or  a wisp  of  grass,  and  she  or  the  qastqin 
makes  a fire  on  the  floor  directly  undef  the  smoke  hole.  She  then  goes 
to  her  household  goods,  which  still  lie  bundled  and  packed  outside, 
lakes  from  one  of  the  bundles  a quantity  of  white  cornmeal  which  she 
puts  into  a shallow,  saucer-shaped  basket.  This  she  hands  to  the 
qastqin , who  enters  the  new  hogan  and  rubs  a handful  of  the  cornmeal 
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on  each  of  the  five  principal  timbers,  beginning  at  the  south  doorway 
timber  and  passing  thence  south,  west,  north,  east.  Then,  with  a sweep- 
ing motion  of  the  hand  he  sprinkles  some  of  the  meal  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  floor  and  begins  a song  the  burden  of  which  is  that 
his  house  may  be  comfortable  in  every  way.  The  woman  then  makes 
an  offering  to  the  fire  by  casting  a few  handfuls  of  meal  upon  it  saying 
that  her  fire  may  be  delightful  to  her,  to  her  children,  and  to  their 
food,  to  her  possessions  and  to  her  flocks. 

The  household  goods  are  now  all  carried  inside,  a blanket  is  sus- 
pended over  the  door,  sheep  skins  are  spread  on  the  floor,  the  fire  is 
kindled  up  brighter,  and  all  come  in  an  squat  around  it.  The  women 
bring  in  food  in  earthen  pots  and  basins,  which  they  prepared  while 
the  men  were  building  the  house,  set  them  down  among  the  men,  and 
squatting  together  by  themselves,  enjoy  the  occasion  as  silent  specta- 
tors. After  the  banquet  is  finished,  tobacco  and  corn  husks,  or  cigarette 
papers  are  produced  and  passed  around.  Cigarettes  are  rolled  and 
lighted,  and  as  their  blue  smoke  curls  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  new 
home,  a very  convivial,  congenial,  gossipy  talk  prevails;  news  is  com- 
municated, opinions  exchanged,  experiences  related,  jokes  and.  jests 
indulged  in.  This  is  kept  up  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  those  who 
live  near  by  get  up  and  ride  home,  while  those  who  live  afar  off  either 
find  a sleeping  place  in  the  hogan,  or  sleep  outside,  wrapped  up  in  their 
blankets. 

This  ceremony  is  not  the  real  dedication  of  the  house,  but  rather  a 
salutation  to  the  new  house,  and  the  occupation  of  it  by  the  family.  The 
real  dedication  takes  place  later.  The  Navajo  wishes  to  make  his 
house-warming  as  solemn  and  as  enjoyable  as  possible;  it  must  be  a 
social  event.  He,  therefore,  gives  the  friends  who  have  helped  him  to 
put  up  his  manor  several  days  time  to  spread  the  news  and  to  invite  their 
friends  for  the  fiesta.  As  a rule,  the  Navajo  never  counts  the  number 
of  his  guests,  except  when  he  wishes  to  make  sure  that  they  are  all  well 
provided  for ; with  him  it  is  “the  more  the  merrier.”  Besides  the  qastqin 
needs  a few  days  to  procure  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  enter- 
tainment. On  these  and  similar  occasions  the  Navajo  frequently  pawns 
his  beads,  or  other  valuables,  to  buy  coffee,  flour,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc., 
for  the  banquet;  for  the  more  and  the  better  the  victuals,  the  higher 
esteem  and  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-tribesmen,  a point 
for  which  the  Navajo  will  do  his  best. 

A sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  having  been  procured,  the 
qastqin  makes  arrangements  with  some  qatqali,  chanter,  as  the  Navajos 
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call  their  shamans  or  medicine-men,  to  come  and  perform  the  dedica- 
tory ceremonies.  For  his  services  he  always  receives  a fee,  consisting 
in  three  or  four  sheep  or  ponies,  or  their  equivalent  in  blankets,  beads, 
belts,  buckskins,  or  other  valuables,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
social  gathering  or  party,  on  this  occasion,  is  about  the  same  as  at  the 
previous  house-occupation,  only  that  the  party  is  larger,  owing  to  a 
larger  number  of  invitations  having  been  sent  out. 

Before  the  ceremonies  begin  several  hours  are  spent  in  feasting, 
smoking,  and  gossipping.  The  gossip  covers  all  the  news,  incidents, 
accidents,  scandals,  etc.,  serious  and  comical,  which  have  happened 
within  a radius  of  10,  20  or  30  miles  and  more,  and  is  carried  on  with  a 
fluency  that  would  make  some  of  our  eastern  tea  parties  look,  not  just 
exactly  like  a gathering  of  deaf  mutes,  but  something  like  a mild  Quaker 
meeting. 

Presently  the  qatqali  takes  his  seat  under  the  main  west  timber,  and, 
facing  the  east,  begins  the  songs  in  a drawling,  peculiarly  tremulous 
voice,  and  all  the  men  present  join  in.  He  uses  neither  drum  nor  rattle, 
but  simply  intones  the  songs,  and  then  listens  with  close  attention  that 
the  songs  are  sung  properly  and  completely  so  that  none  of  the  words 
are  mutilated  or  omitted.  This  is  very  important,  as  the  omitting  or 
mutilating  of  words  may  have  very  serious  and  disastrous  effects,  such 
as  sickness  in  the  family  or  among  the  herds,  bad  dreams,  visists  from 
ghosts,  evil  influences  of  witches,  etc. 

For  the  dedication  of  a hogan  there  are  really  only  two  songs  to 
be  sung:  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west,  but  the  song  to  the 
east  is  also  addressed  to  the  south,  and  that  to  the  west  towards  the 
north.  Each  song  is  repeated  three  times  in  its  respective  direction, 
making  twelve  songs  in  all.  The  burden  of  these  songs  is,  that  the 
house  may  be  a beautiful  home,  and  that  water,  food,  aqd  possessions 
may  abound  therein.  Each  song  is  followed  by  a short  blessing  or 
benedictory  chant,  in  which  the  wish  is  expressed  that  the  inhabitants 
may  be  perfectly  happy  and  contented.  The  songs  are  addressed  to 
each  of  the  four  cardinal  points  because,  according  to  the  Navajo  myth 
and  legends,  different  groups  of  deities  are  said  to  dwell  in  each  of  these 
directions. 

After  these  twelve  songs  are  finished  many  other  songs  are  sung 
to  diverse  Navajo  divinities  in  particular,  which  are  followed  by  other 
songs  to  ward  off  the  influences  of  evil  spirits,  namely,  sickness,  espe- 
cially coughs,  and  lung  diseases,  evil  in  general,  witchcraft,  etc.  The 
singing  of  these  songs  is  so  timed  that  the  last  one  is  sung  just  as  the 
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gray  dawn  appears,  when  the  visitors  round  up  and  saddle  their  ponies 
and  ride  home.  The  hogan  is  now  ready  for  the  Navajo  and  his  family 
to  live  in  as  their  house. 

Rude  and  primitive  as  a Navajo  hogan  may  seem  to  a person  who 
sees  one  the  first  time,  6r  who  reads  a description  of  the  manner  and 
style  in  which  it  is  built,  it  requires  nevertheless  a certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  skill  and  experience  to  build  it  properly  and  practically. 
Whites  who  attempt  to  build  a hogan,  using  their  own  skill  and  judg- 
ment, generally  make  a failure  of  it.  Either  on  account  of  too  much 
slope  to  the  sides,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  hogan  of  the  white 
man  will  not  remain  in  good  order  and  must  be  repaired  after  every 
hard  rain  to  keep  it  in  a habitable  condition.  I know  several  traders 
who  have  erected  large  hogans  near  their  trading  posts  as  lodging  and 
sleeping  quarters  for  Indians  who  come  from  a distance  or  who  arrive 
late  in  the  evening.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  ground  does  not  seem 
to  stick  on  as  fast  as  it  does  on  the  hogan  made  by  the  Navajo,  whose 
plan  and  manner  of  building  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  his  fore- 
fathers rather  than  upon  the  practical  suggestions  and  advices  of  the 
omniscient  paleface. 

The  hogan  is  really  the  winter  quarter  of  the  Navajo.  For  this 
reason  he  calls  it  keqai,  winter  dwelling.  Besides  his  keqai  he  also  has 
his  keshi,  summer  dwelling.  Summer  huts  are  not  built  after  fixed 
rules  and  plans  like  the  regular  hogans,  but,  as  their  name  already  im- 
plies, they  are  temporary  affairs  serving  as  a shelter  during  the  hot 
days  of  summer.  Such  a.  shelter  is  very  frequently  built  contiguous  to 
the  hogan  and  consists  simply  of  a few  forked  sticks  set  into  the 
ground  and  covered  above  and  on  the  sides  with  brush  and  branches. 
Here  the  family  lives,  cooks,  and  spends  most  of  the  day  when . the  • 
weather  is  fair;  here,  too,  the  busy  squaw  erects  her  loom  and  weaves 
the  famous  Navajo  blanket,  the  only  blanket  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
or  sets  up  her  metate  and  grinds  her  w’heat  or  corn  into  flour. 

The  summer  hut  or  shelter  is  not  always  built  onto  the  hogan, 
but  they  can  be  found  in  different  kinds  and  styles,  and  in  various 
stages  of  finish  everywhere  on  the  reservation,  especially  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  and  in  such  places  where  farming  and  agriculture  can  be ' 
carried  on  during  the  summer.  A couple  of  forked  poles  are  set  up- 
right in  the  ground,  and  are  connected  by  other  poles  laid  into  the 
forks ; slanting  poles  are  then  laid  against  this  prop  in  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds  so  as  to  form  an  efficient  windbreak,  half  wall  and 
half  roof,  and  this  is  covered  with  weeds,  grass,  and  earth.  The  two 
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ends  may  be  closed  in  the  same  way  or  may  be  simply  closed  up  with 
long  boughs  and  branches.  The  front  side  is  left  completely  open. 

Another  form  of  the  summer  hut,  still  more  rude  than  the  fore- 
going, is  sometimes  found  in  localities  temporarily  occupied  by  a Navajo 
and  his  family.  It  consists  of  a circle  of  cedar,  pine,  or  pirion  branches 
stuck  closely  into  the  ground,  without  a roof,  and  sometimes  a low  wall 
of  stones  piled  around  the  base.  Sometimes,  too,  shelters  of  this  type 
are  put  up  near  a tree,  or  near  several  trees,  which  then  serve  as  roof 
and  shelter  against  the  heat. 

Of  a still  more  rude  and  primitive  type  are  the  camp  circles,  fre- 
quently seen  near  the  roads.  With  the  help  of  an  ax  such  a camp  circle 
may  be  erected  in  half  an  hour.  A camping  site  having  been  chosen, 
a circle  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  is  cleared,  a 
tree  is  felled  on  the  windward  side,  the  branches  are  trimmed  from  it 
and  arranged  to  form  a windbreak,  the  circle  being  left  open  on  the 
side.  A fire  is  then  kindled  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  blankets  and  sad- 
dles are  arranged  round  about,  and  the  camp  is  finished.  Certainly, 
shelters  of  this  kind  are  possible  only  in  a wooded  region  and  are 
built  only  to  meet  an  emergency,  as  when  a man  is  away  from  home 
and  there  are  no  hogans  in  the  vicinity,  or  when  he  is  employed  by  some 
trader  as  freighter. 

The  family  hearth  in  a Navajo  hogan  is  right  on  the  ground 
under  the  smoke  hole;  neither  stone  nor  anything  else  marks  its  place, 
and  when  the  fire  is  not  burning  it  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the 
ashes  or  the  burnt  appearance  of  the  floor.  So  ‘The  cricket  on  the 
hearth”  has  no  place  in  Navajo  poetry. 

Opposite  the  door,  on  the  west  side  of  the  hogan,  the  poles  and 
timbers  are  placed  so  with  their  butt  ends  as  to  form  a small  niche  or 
recess  in  the  wall.  Into  this  small  niche  the  medicine  bags  and  other 
sacred  paraphernalia  are  kept.  Round  about  in  the  hogan,  where  the 
walls  touch  the  ground,  saddles,  boxes  arid  other  bulky  pieces  of  per- 
sonal property  are  arranged;  next  to  these  sheep  pelts,  goat  skins,  or 
blankets,  are  spread  upon  the  ground,  on  which  to  sit,  lie,  lounge  and 
sleep.  There  are  neither  tables  nor  chairs,  but  when  the  meal  is  an- 
nounced ready,  all  squat  around  the  fire  and  each  one  helps  himself  to 
whatever  good  things  there  are. 

During  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  quite  a number  of  Navajos 
have  built  for  themselves  rectangular  houses  of  stone  or  logs,  having 
sometimes  two,  or  even  three  rooms,  with  a flat,  or  occasionally  a 
slant  gabled  roof,  glazed  windows,  wooden  doors,  boarded  floors,  and 
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regular  chimneys.  Such  houses,  as  a rule,  belong  to  the  richer  and 
more  progressive  Navajos,  and  are  furnished  with  stoves,  tables,  chairs 
and  bedsteads,  with  mattresses,  and  other  consequences  of  civilization. 

The  form  and  shape  of  these  houses  they  have  copied  from  their 
neighbors,  the  Mexicans  and  the  Pueblo  Indians,  except  the  gabled 
roof  of  some  of  the  houses,  which  are  copied  from  the  Americans. 
The  Navajos  are  a very  imitative,  docile,  I may  almost  say  self- 
adjustable,  people.  However,  as  they  have  had  . examples  of  such 
houses  before  them  for  centuries,  it  may  seem  queer  to  some  why 
they  did  not  pattern  their  houses  after  these  models  until  only  in  late 
years.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  their  superstitious  belief. 
They  believe  a house  to  be  haunted  or  accursed  in  which  a human 
being  dies.  Such  a house  is  abandoned ; no  Navajo  will  enter  it  again 
under  any  consideration.  It  is  usually  destroyed,  either  by  pulling 
down  the  logs  into  a heap  or  by  setting  it  afire.  With  such  a super- 
stition prevailing,  it  will  no  longer  seem  queer  that  they  hesitated  to 
build  permanent  and  costly  dwellings.  “Perhaps  of  late  years/'  re- 
marks Dr.  Matthews,  “the  superstition  is  becoming  weakened,  or 
they  have  found  some  mystic  way  of  averting  the  supposed  evil." 

Almost  within  sight  of  St.  Michaels  Mission  lived  a certain  silver- 
smith, called  Adildoni,  the  Shooter,  on  account  of  his  dexterity  with 
the  rifle.  He  had  built  himself  a solid,  good-looking  house  of  nicely 
hewn  logs,  the  nicest  Navajo  house  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  years 
ago  his  wife  took  sick  and  was  seemingly  getting  lower  every  day. 
Then  Adildoni,  to  save  his  nice  house  from  destruction,  built  an  old 
temporary  hogan  near  by  and  had  his  sick  wife  transferred  thither 
until  she  would  die  or  get  well  again.  The  old  lady  subsequently 
recovered,  and  the  hogan  still  stands  near  the  house,  ready  to  assist 
the  owner  to  save  his  stately  mansion  in  a similar  emergency. 

Ch'indi  hogans  can  be  found  almost  everywhere  on  the  Navajo  ' 
reservation  in  different  stages  and  conditions,  according  to  the  time 
of  abandonment  or  the  manner  of  destruction.  Sometimes,  when  the 
abandonment  is  of  recent  date,  the  hogan  is  almost  complete;  at 
another  place  the  timbers  are  yet  in  place  while  the  ground  is  washed 
or  blown  away,  showing  that  a long  period  of  time  has  passed  since 
the  place  has  been  abandoned;  again,  the  timbers  will  be  pulled  down 
into  a tumbled  heap,  or  but  a few  charred  ends  of  logs  will  be  about 
within  the  original  hogan  circle.  Sometimes  the  deceased  person  is 
buried  in  the  hogan  in  which  he  died  before  it  is  abandoned  or  de- 
stroyed. It  is  then  called  qokyeghatt,  or  jish-cha — a grave. 
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On  account  of  the  absence  of  running  streams  and  the  scarcity 
of  water  in  the  Navajo  country,  the  Navajo  has  no  chance  of  taking 
a wash  or  a bath  in  the  river,  and  not  much  of  a chance  of  taking  a 
bath  at  all.  However,  he  makes  up  for  this  by  erecting,  not  too  far 
away  from  his  hogan,  a tqache,  a sweat-house  or  sudatory.  The  sweat- 
house  has  the  same  conical  form  as  an  ordinary  hogan,  already  de- 
scribed. It  is,  in  fact,  a diminutive  hogan,  measuring  hardly  more 
than  three  feet  in  height  and  as  many  feet  in  diameter,  but  has  neither 
smoke-hole,  as  fire  is  never  kindled  in  it,  nor  doorway.  It  is  some- 
times sunk  partly  under  ground,  and  is  always  thickly  covered  with 
earth. 

When  a Navajo  wishes  to  take  a sweat  bath  he  invites  one  or 
two  of  his  neighbors.  They  build  a fire  near  the  entrance  of  the 
sweat-house  in  which  a few  large  stones  or  boulders  are  heated;  they 
.are  then  carried  or  rolled  into  the  sudatory  with  long  sticks  or  poles. 
The  bathers,  stripped  to  the  g-string,  enter  and  close  the  entrance 
by  hanging  a heavy  blanket  over  it.  If  anyone  imagines  it  is  not  a 
hot  place  to  be  in  he  is  mistaken,  although  there  may  be  hotter  places. 
After  a few  minutes  the  bathers  come  out,  steaming  and  streaming 
with  perspiration,  and  if  there  is  any  sand  near  by,  the  sweat  bath  is 
followed  by  a sand  bath,  or  in  winter  time  sometimes  even  by  a snow 
bath.  Then  they  repair  to  their  hogan,  wrap  up  in  a blanket,  weak 
and  limp  as  a dishrag,  and  take  a good  sleep.  Never  does  one  go 
alone  into  the  sweat-house,  as  he  may  be  overpowered  by  the  heat, 
lose  consciousness,  and  be  dead  before  anybody  thinks  of  looking 
for  him. 

The  sweat-house  is  sometimes  used  in  certain  ceremonies.  Then 
the  frame  is  constructed  of  different  materials  for  different  ceremonies, 
and  the  house  is  sometimes  decorated  with  sand  paintings. 

For  the  celebration  of  some  of  their  great  ceremonies,  such  as  the 
Yebichai  and  the  Dzil  K’iji  qatqal,  or  Mountain  Chant,  they  erect  what 
might  be  termed  medicine  lodges — i.  e.,  hogans  in  which  the  cere- 
monies, or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  performed.  These 
medicine  lodges,  when  erected  in  regions  in  which  timber  is  plentiful, 
are  generally  built  on  the  same  plan  as  an  ordinary  hogan,  only  on  a 
larger  scale.  When  they  are  constructed  at  a low  altitude,  where 
only  few  or  stunted  trees  grow,  they  are  built  on  a rude  frame,  con- 
sisting of  four  forked  uprights  planted  firmly  into  the  ground  and 
supporting  four  other  logs  resting  in  their  forks.  Against  these  four 
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logs  the  walls  rest  slantingly,  and  the  roof  is  .built  separately  from 
the  walls. 

Besides  the  structures  so  far  described  the  Navajos  have  no  others 
except  their  sheep  corrals.  In  wooded  regions  these  are  made  of 
poles  or  trunks  of  young  trees,  stuck  into  the  ground  in  palisade 
fashion,  describing  a large  circle.  In  woodless  regions  a dry  wall  of 
stone,  built  up  against  a hill,  serves  the  same  purpose. 


— ■■  ■■■  ■ - - - ■»— 4» 

SOME  MORTUARY  CUSTOMS  OF 
— i THE  NAVAJO.  ■ 


Fr.  Berard,  O.  F.  M. 

ON  a recent  visit  to  St.  Leonard’s  at  Tselchi  Dahaskani,  I was 
aroused  at  dawn  by  one  of  my  parishioners  with  a request  to 
bury  her, child  which  had  passed  away  that  night.  As  a rule, 
a corpse  is  deposited  without  delay,  owing  in  part  to  the  fast  enjoined 
upon  the  mourners,  who  must  take  neither  food  nor  drink  until  sepul- 
ture has  been  completed,  in  part  also  to  the  traditional  belief  that  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  enters  upon  its  migration  to  the  nether  worlds, 
a journey  which  the  living  should  not  delay.  In  deference  to  these 
traditions  it  has  been  our  practice  to  speed  interment  wherever  re- 
quired. I confess,  however,  that  as  a sexton  I am  somewhat  at  a loss 
and  wield  a shovel  only  with  many  groans.  Yet,  as  the  child  had  been 
baptized  only  a few  months  previously,  I decided  to  give  it  Christian 
burial,  combining  the  office  of  priest  and  sexton  in  one. 

Custom  taboos  contact  with  a corpse  as  contaminating,  hence  its 
deposition  devolves  upon  two  or  four  moufners,  who  are  selected 
from  members  of  the  family  or  from  those  of  related  clans.  One  of 
these  is  chosen  master  of  ceremonies,  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  over 
the  strict  observance  of  every  mortuary  custom,  particularly  that  of 
warning  strangers  and  visitors  of  the  presence  of  the  so-called  death 
line  over  which  the  spirit  is  journeying  to  the  nether  world.  Before 
touching  and  preparing  the  corpse  for  burial  the  mourners  divest  to 
the  breechclout  and  unstring  their  hair.  When,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  mother  performs  the  duty  of  bathing  the  corpse,  she  lays 
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her  clothes  aside  to  be  burnt  later  on  with  those  of  her  child.  For, 
clothes  coming  in  contact  with  a corpse  are  thereby  contaminated,  and 
may  arrest  the  flight  of  the  spirit.  In  the  earlier  days,  therefore,  two 
slaves  were  designated  and  forced  to  prepare  and  bury  the  corpse,  after 
which  they  were  summarily  dispatched  over  the  grave.  As  slavery, 
however,  has  vanished  from  the  tribe  the  duty  of  mourner  as  well  as 
of  “grave  digger”  devolves  upon  the  family,  whose  members  may  be 
dispensed  from  this  duty  when  absent  or  absenting  themselves  before 
the  hour  of  demise.  This  subterfuge  is  often  resorted  to  and  the  work 
of  burial  is  frequently  enjoined  upon  some  kind-hearted  foreigner  who 
is  then  minutely  instructed  with  regard  to  the  position  the  corpse  shall 
take,  to  depositing  the  “wares”  of  the  deceased,  destroying  the  utensils, 
and  like  details. , 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  interment  was  the  traditional  work  of 
slaves.  At  any  rate,  even  now  it  relieves  the  Navajo  of  a very  un- 
pleasant and  dreaded  duty,  one  that  may  incur  the  wrath  of  the  migrat- 
ing spirit.  Considerations  of  this  kind,  however,  were  willingly  dis- 
missed in  view  of  a body  that  had  been  the  abode  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit 
in  life,  and  is,  therefore,  pledged  to  a glorious  resurrection  and  an 
eternal  life  with  God  hereafter.  Would  you  hesitate  to  extend  to  it 
this  work  of  mercy? 

Accordingly,  then,  after  celebrating  Mass,  I was  conducted  to  the 
burial  place,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  corpse  lay  was  pointed 
out  to  me.  Undertakers  will  not  thrive  among  the  Navajo,  and  coffins 
are  not  in  demand.  Ordinarily  the  corpse  is  wrapped  in  a blanket  and 
then  imbedded  in  a pit  or  in  the  crevice  of  a rock  offering  ample  secur- 
ity against  disturbance  from  roaming  animals.  The  highways,  as  a 
rule,  are  avoided.  Yet,  as  most  of  us  prefer  to  be  laid  away  in  a box 
at  least  (when  our  turn  comes),  one  of  Arbuckle’s  coffee-stain  boxes 
struck  me  as  fairly  suitable.  This  I lugged  a distance  of  half  a mile, 
while  the  father  of  the  child  went  in  search  of  a shovel.  The  sight 
of  this  shovel  was  not  encouraging.  Its  scoop  showed  a wide  crack, 
and  the  handle  was  secured  with  Arizona  thread,  alias  baling  wire. 
By  way  of  consolation  the  fellow  remarked  that  it  is  an  old  shovel  and 
has  to  be  destroyed  anyway.  Then,  too,  the  Arbuckle  Brothers  waste  no 
lumber  in  fitting  their  boxes  around  100  packages  of  their  stain,  so  that 
it  seemed  possible  to  dig  a pit  with  that  shovel  large  enough  to  contain 
the  box.  With  these  thoughts  in  my  mind  I dismissed  the  fellow. 
After  a few  trials  I became  accustomed  to  the  operating  angle  of  the 
shovel,  and  luckily  found  that  a gravel  bed  had  been  selected,  which 
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made  digging  comparatively  easy.  Nevertheless  I resolved  to  place  that 
shovel  in  the  best  part  of  the  fire  later  on,  and  for  once  thought  it  a 
most  sensible  custom  to  destroy  utensils  of  burial.  That  shovel ! 

I now  transferred  the  corpse,  which  I found  nicely  washed  and 
clothed  and  wrapped  in  a small  blanket.  After  blessing  the  grave  and 
reciting  the  prayers  of  the  church  over  Maryann,  she  was  imbedded 
in  the  “coffin”  and  covered  with  a generous  layer  of  earth. 

There  had  been  no  special  directions  regarding  the  position  which 
the  corpse  should  take  excepting  to  dig  in  the  general  direction  of 
north  and  south.  Some,  however,  specify  that  the  head  point  to  the 
north  with  the  face  looking  west,  whence  the  Navajo  originated. 
Others  place  this  origin  in  the  north,  wherefore  they  face  the  corpse 
northward,  with  the  head  in  the  east,  while  still  others,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, pay  no  attention  to  such  disputes.  Heavenward  looked  better 
to  me. 

In  the  case  of  a grown  person  his  most  valuable  possessions  are 
deposited  with  the  corpse  to  insure  a welcome  reception  beyond.  Ac- 
cordingly, new  calicoes,  shoes,  clothes,  robes  or  blankets,  beads v and 
trinkets,  often  of  considerable  value,  decorate  the  corpse,  unless,  as 
in  the  event  of  beads  that  happen  to  be  a family  heirloom,  they  are 
previously  disposed  of  by  legacy.  In  the  early  days  of  war  and  raid 
the  bow,  the  quiver  and  arrow,  the  spear  and  shield  and  any  other 
reminder  of  war  were  scrupulously  barred  from  the  grave,  owing  to  the 
belief  that  a warrior,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  nether  world,  must  not 
intimidate  the  spirits  there.  On  this  account  small  arrowheads  which 
in  life  decorate  the  necklace  or  the  hair,  are  removed,  and  knives  and 
weapons  of  any  kind  are  barred  from  ,the  grave.  A remnant,  too, 
of  the  early  war  days  may  be  found  in  the  custom  of  killing  the  best 
saddle  horse  of  the  deceased.  Shooting,  however,  has  superseded  the 
earlier  custom  of  strangling  the  horse,  while  the  old  custom  of  leaving 
saddles,  blankets  and  bridles  intact  near  the  grave  has  given  way  to 
destruction  or  dismantling  of  such  articles,  owing  to  the  habits  of 
unscrupulous  whites  who  collect  such  articles  as  curios. 

It  was  my  duty  then  to  destroy  the  shovel  (which  I did  with 
some  satisfaction),  and  the  skillet  and  water  pail,  as  well  as  to  set 
fire  to  the  old  clothes  of  the  mother  and  child  and  its  cradle.  My  report 
seems  to  have  satisfied  all  concerned,  and  after  urging  me  to  wash  my 
hands  thoroughly  in  the  irrigating  ditch,  I was  invited  to  watermelon, 
coffee  and  meat  for  breakfast  in  which  the  mourners,  father  and  mother, 
joined  me. 
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The  mourners  now  spend  the  next  four  days  in  silence,  abstaining 
from  labor,  sports  and  visits  and  confining  their  conversation  to  the 
most  necessary.  The  death  line  or  path  which  the  corpse  has  traveled 
is  kept  open,  that  is,  nobody  is  permitted  to  cross  this  path.  In  the 
event  of  a stranger,  the  master  moutner  approaches  him,  back  turned, 
and  gives  the  usual  signal  by  beckoning  over  the  shoulders  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stranger.  This  signal  never  fails  to  bring  out  speed  records. 
But  no  sooner  have  the  four  days  of  mourning  passed  when  the 
mourners  thoroughly  bathe  themselves,  set  up  a short  wail  and  close 
the  observance.  Thereupon  the  deceased  is  but  one  of  the  rest,  namely, 
a spirit  to  be  dreaded. 

Referring  again  to  the  death  line  the  custom  of  burning  the  hogan 
in  which  a person  has  died  is  quite  general.  To  obviate  such  a neces- 
sity the  patient,  shortly  before  death  occurs,  is  carried  outside  to  some 
sheltered  spot.  While  this  may  seem  hard  to  some,  the  patient  lacks 
no  attention  and  often  requests  that  this  be  done  in  good  season.  When 
the  family,  however,  has  decided  otherwise  or,  as  in  the  event  of  sudden 
death,  the  hogan  has  become  a “house  of  death,”  the  doorway  of  the 
hogan  is  closed  after  the  corpse  has  been  bathed  and  prepared  for  burial. 
Custom  forbids  that  a corpse  follow  the  living  through  the  “hatchway.” 
To  meet  this  requirement,  the  mourners  open  a passageway  in  the 
north  side  of  the  hogan  through  which  the  corpse  is  passed  on  its  way 
to  interment.  The  procession  goes  on  in  silence.  The  mourners  must 
not  expectorate.  They  must  speed  their  actions,  yet  have  care  that 
they  turn  no  stone  on  its  side.  If  this  be  done  it  must  be  replaced  to  its 
original  position.  The  return  is  made  in  skip  and  hop  fashion,  avoiding 
all  contact  with  brush  and  cactus,  lest  the  flight  of  the  spirit  be  thereby 
arrested.  Fire  is  then  set  to  the  hogan,  and  pots  and  utensils  which  were 
used  in  cleaning  the  corpse  are  left  near  the  ruins.  T'is  said  that  asa 
nayehe,  the  Pot-carrier,  a divinity  of  the  underworlds,  visits  these  lo-' 
calities  in  search  of  pots,  and  is  much  appeased  in  finding  them.  The 
living,  however,  desert  and  avoid  these  localities. 
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THE  PADRE  IN  THE  ROLE  OF  A 
■ HORSETHIEF.  — — «= 


By  Fr.  J.  H.,  O.  F.  M. 

SINCE  Israel's  wisest  king  pronounced  the  words:  “Nihil  novi 
sub  sole,”  “There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  this  saying 
has  been  accepted  by  all  succeeding  generations  as  a standard 
truism.  Yet  in  the  life  of  a western  missionary  things  will  now  and 
then  happen  which  seem  to  prove  that  this  general  rule  also  has  its 
exceptions.  A Padre  in  the  role  of  a horsethief  is  certainly  not  an 
every-day  occurrence.  And  that  was  the  interesting  position  in  which 
I found  myself  placed  one  fine  morning  at  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe, 
New  Mexico.  In  the  following  lines  I will  tell  the  readers  of  The 
Franciscan  Missions,  in  three  chapters,  how  this  came  to  pass. 

I: 

Since,  out  in  this  region,  the  only  means  of  rapid  transit  for  the 
missionary  is  buggy  or  saddle,  we  keep  at  Pena  Blanca,  from  where  a 
goodly  number  of  missions  are  attended,  two  ponies  for  this  special 
purpose:  Dick  and  Albino.  Dick,  the  younger  of  the  two,  is  full  of  life 
and  mettle,  highly  sensitive  to  touch  of  spur  or  quirt,  and  at  times 
skittish  and  unruly,  yet  withal  gentle  and  reliable.  Albino,  whose  years 
can  only  be  guessed  at,  is  just  the  reverse,  and  is  thoroughly  iftibued 
with  the  Mexican  idea  of  manana,  get  there  tomorrow.  However,  since 
I do  not  wish  to  look  a gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  I will  say  that  Albino 
has  faithfully  carried  us  on  many  a mission  trip. 

It  so  happened  that  one  day  Dick  became  seriously  indisposed;  he 
had  a very  bad  cough  and  showed  other  symptoms  of  distemper.  It 
was,  therefore,  decided  to  send  him  to  the  pasture  or  out  on  the  range 
for  some  time,  and  in  the  meantime  to  saddle  Albino  with  all  the  work. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  October.  The  feast  days  of  All  Saints 
and  All  Souls  are  approaching,  and  on  the  last  named  day  both  saddle 
horses  will  be  needed ; for  two  Padres  must  go  to  two  different  missions. 
On  the  day  before  All  Saints  I saddled  up  Albino  to  get  Dick  from  the 
range ; for  on  the  next  day  he  was  scheduled  for  a trip  to  Cochiti  in  the 
forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  for  a trip  to  San  Felipe.  However,  the 
unbridled  and  unchecked  freedom  of  the  range  in  company  with  a band 
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of  loose  running  horses  had  its  effect  on  Dick.  He  was  loath  to  give  up 
his  liberty  and  the  companionship  of  his  free  roaming  comrades  for  the 
forced  and  lonesome  trips  to  the  missions.  Repeatedly  I stretched  forth 
my  hand  to  take  hold  of  his  mane,  thinking  I had  him  for  good  and 
sure,  when  he  would  suddenly  # wheel  about,  gallop  off  and  mix  with 
the  herd. 

Nothing  daunted,  I dismounted  and  tried  to  catch  him  afoot.  1 
plucked  up  a handful  of  grass,  held  this  out  towards  him,  and  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  come  towards  me  with  his  ears  pricked 
up,  but  a somewhat  suspicious  expression  in  his  eyes.  When  I stretched 
out  my  hand  to  put  the  rope  around  his  neck,  he  leaped  aside  and  dashed 
off.  This  I tried  several  times,  employing  such  tricks  as  I thought 
would  be  successful,  but  Dick  was  trick-proof. 

Being  neither  a cowboy  nor  an  expert  lasso  thrower,  I finally  gave 
up  in  dispair  and  disgust,  mounted  old  patient  Albino  and  turned  his 
head  homeward.  On  the  way  home  1 was  met  by  an  Indian  whom  my 
superior  had  sent  out  to  look  for  me.  He  thought  I had  met  with 
some  accident  and  might  need  help ; for  by  this  time  it  had  grown  quite 
late.  The  sun  had  already  hidden  his  glowing  orb  behind  the  western 
hills,  and  the  moon  had  raised  her  silvery  disc  above  the  horizon. 

“No,  my  friend,”  I said,  to  the  Indian,  “nothing  has  happened  to 
me;  everything  transpired  nicely.”  And  a little  ill-humoredly  I added: 
“but  Dick  is  still  out  on  the  range.”  In  a few  words  I explained  the 
situation  to  him,  and  he  promised  to  have  Dick  “on  the  spot”  the  next 
forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  Dick  would  be  at  my  service. 

II. 

The  next  morning  I saddled  up  old,  good  natured  Albino,  and 
started  off  for  Cochiti.  The  Rio  Grande,  which  I had  to  cross,  had 
risen  some,  and  poor  old  Albino  groaned  when  the  water  reached  his 
belly,  the  current  being  quite  swift.  I turned  his  head  somewhat  down- 
stream, and  we  both  reached  the  opposite  shore  without  mishap.  In 
the  afternoon,  a little  after  four  o’clock,  we  were  safe  at  home  again. 
Of  course,  I was  glad  in  the  anticipation  of  exchanging  Dick  for 
Albino.  After  the  saddle  had  been  taken  from  the  latter  and  fixed 
securely  on  Dick's  back,  I niounted,  intending  to  start  for  San  Felipe. 
But  before  starting  another  surprise  was  in  store  for  me.  The  pony, 
instead  of  improving  on  the  range,  seemed  to  have  become  much  worse. 
He  coughed  and  panted,  groaned  and  spumed  most  pitifully.  It  would 
have  been  downright  cruelty  to  start  on  a trip  with  a horse  in  such  a 
condition.  ' 
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There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  transfer  myself  and  saddle 
once  more  to  the  back  of  poor  old  Albino.  He  probably  did  not  enjoy 
this  very  much,  but  neither  did  I.  This  was  the  second  time  my  calcu- 
lations were  upset  in  this  horse  business.  Let  me  also  remark  here 
that  although  I knew  old  Albino  well  enough,  yet  I had  never  made  his 
appearance,  size,  color  markings,  etc.,  the  subject  of  a special  study. 
This  remark  is  by  the  way,  it  will  explain  what  happened  later. 

The  ride  to  San  Felipe,  on  the  back  of  poor  old  Albino,  was  accom- 
plished in  good  shape,  better  than  1 expected.  While  I had  to  swing 
and  switch  the  quirt  more  than  usual,  and  while  certain  parts  of  my 
anatomy,  although  inured  to  hardships,  felt  a little  sore  or  disjointed, 
as  Albino  has  not  a very  springy  gait,  such  bagatelles  are  hardly  worth 
considering.  At  a somewhat  late  hour  we  arrived  safe  at  San  Felipe. 
Albino  had  done  his  day’s  work,  and  had  done  it  well ; he  was  now  re- 
warded wdth  an  extra  ration  of  corn. 

Nihil  novi,  there  wras  nothing  new'  at  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe. 
Everything  was  going  on  in  the  same  way,  custom,  and  order  as  in  pre- 
vious years;  for  the  old  customs,  inherited  from  father  and  grand- 
father, are  repeated  each  year  with  prompt  and  painstaking  exactitude. 
The  continuous  ringing  of  the  bells,  during  the  night  between  All  Saints 
and  All  Souls,  in  commemoration  of  the  dead ; now  and  then  the  dull 
boom  of  the  great  drum;  the  large  watchfire  in  front  of  the  church; 
everything  exactly  as  in  by-gone  years.  Nihil  novi. 

Neither  could  any  digressions  from  the  old  customs  be  noticed 
in  the  interior  of  the  church.  There  in  the  center,  upon  a table,  draped 
in  black,  was  placed  the  ancient  skull,  which  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  carefully  preserved  in  a drawer  in  the  sacristy ; about  this  table,  on 
the  adobe  floor,  numerous  candles,  which  must  be  kept  burning  all 
night;  here,  to  one  side,  the  board  for  the  bread  offering,  and  a little 
further  to  the  right,  the  place  for  the  corn,  which  is  also  brought  as  a 
gift  offering.  Nihil  novi;  everything  just  the  same  as  usual. 

The  “fiscalitos,”*  too,  and  their  companions,  had,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  already  made  their  rounds  from  house  to  house,  and 
recited  the  “Padre  Nuestro”  and  the  “Ave  Maria”  for  the  deceased. 

* In  return,  there  had  been  given  to  them  a loaf  of  bread,  a slice  of 

*)  Fiscalitos  arc  the  assistants  of  the  Fiscal.  Each  one  has  his  special 
little  office:  the  one  attends  to  the  horse  of  the  Padre,  the  other  has  charge 
of  his  room,  another  sweeps  out  the  church,  etc.,  while  the  Fiscal  himself 
exercises  a kind  of  general  supervision  over  the  church,  and  furnishes  board 
and  bed  to  the  Padre  on  his  visits.  Before  the  services  they  all  go  through 
the  streets  of  the  pueblo  and  call  the  Indians  to  church. 
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watermelon,  a piece  of  meat,  etc.,  which  served  them  as  a good  meal 
during  the  lonely  hours  of  their  nightwatch. 

The  next  morning  presented  the  same  scene  as  of  yore.  Even 
before  daybreak  human  figures  could  be  seen  coming  from  every  direc- 
tion towards  the  church,  each  carrying  in  his  or  her  hand  a small  basket 
containing  chili  or  rejD  pepper,  beans,  onions,  guayave  or  paper  bread,  etc. 
These  baskets  are  deposited  in  the  church,  near  the  sanctuary,  and 
a small  candle  is  lighted  at  each.  This  is  the  usual  offering  on  All  Souls 
Day.  The  contents  of  the  baskets  is  distributed  among  the  poor,  who, 
as  a rule,  do  not  fail  to  be  at  hand  on  this  day. 

Nihil  novi;  all  this  was  nothing  new  here  in  San  Felipe.  The 
same  is  done  every  year  on  this  day,  and  has  been  done  for  many  gener- 
ations. Thus  the  grandfathers  have  done;  thus  the  fathers  did;  thus  the 
sons  are  doing,  and  thus  the  grandsons  will  do  for  generations.  After 
describing  the  customs  of  the  San  Felipe  Indians  on  All  Souls  Day,  let 
us  return  to  relate  what  led  up  to  the  Padre's  being  taken  for  a horse- 
thief. 

III. 

On  the  next  morning,  after  the  second  Mass,  I asked  the  Fiscal  to 
saddle  my  horse  for  me;  for  I wished  to  get  to  Santo  Domingo  early 
enough  to  say  the  third  Mass  there.  After  several  baptisms  and  the 
blessings  of  a number  of  graves,  I was  ready  to  set  out  on  the  trip,  and 
so,  seemingly,  was  also  my  Albino,  who  stood  near  by,  tied  to  a post, 
bridled  and  saddled.  Having  shaken  hands  with  my  redskinned  friends, 

I vaulted  into  the  saddle. 

Still  another  surprise  was  awaiting  me.  Albino,  who  had  always 
been  as  tame  and  tractable  as  a pet  lamb,  seemed  to  have  become  ob- 
sessed by  an  evil  demon  over  night.  He  shook  his  head  violently,  and 
instead  of  going  forward,  he  began  to  back.  He  threw  up  his  heels, 
then  standing  on  his  hind  feet,  pawed  the  air  with  his  fore  legs.  He 
finally  let  himself  down  upon  his  haunches,  lost  his  balance  and  toppled 
over  to  one  side,  and  I with  him. 

I cannot  say  who  was  up  again  first,  I or  the  horse ; for  we  both 
had  gained  our  feet  in  a moment.  Albino  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
French  leave,  but  was  hindered  in  doing  so  by  the  bystanding  Indians. 1 
I felt  very  thankful  that  I had  escaped  hale  and  whole.  Nothing  but  my 
wrist  and  a ^ew  joints  had  been  somewhat  severely  wrenched,  but  the 
pain  set  in  later.  It  was  an  escape  for  which  I cannot  thank  my  holy 
guardian  angel  sufficiently,  and  I may  here  also  add  that  this  was 
not  the  first  time  I felt  myself  under  grateful  obligations  to  him. 
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Well,  I had  a genuine  surprise,  anyway.  There  is  an  old  saying : 
“The  old  ones,  too  are  sometimes  foolish,”  yet  I would  never  have 
dreamt  that  gentle,  well-behaved  old  Albino  would  ever  try  to  play  the 
role  of  a bucking  bronco,  or  of  an  unbroken  colt.  Two  possibilities 
suggested  themselves  to  me.  Perhaps  he  was  provender-pricked ; when 
I asked  the  Fiscal:  “Did  you  feed  him  too  much  corn  last  evening?” 
the  laconic  answer  was : “Quizas,”  “Maybe.”  Or  had  he  perhaps  eaten 
of  the  so-called  loco  weed?  This  is  a certain  weed,  found  in  parts  of 
the  Southwest,  which  when  eaten  by  horses  or  other  stock,  causes  the 
animals  to  go  crazy.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  one  thing  was  certain : 
the  wild,  bucking  Albino  of  today  was  not  the  tame,  gentle  Albino  of 
yesterday. 

But  what  was  I to  do?  Try  again?  I made  up  my  mind  to  do  so, 
since  I was  determined  to  get  to  Santo  Domingo  that  morning,  but  when 
I saw  him  rear  up  straight,  even  before  I had  touched  the  saddle,  I was 
not  slow  in  changing  my  mind.  In  the  meantime  a large  number  of 
Indians  had  gathered  about,  anxious  to  see  what  would  happen  next. 
Women  and  children  took  in  the  free  show  from  the  adjacent  housetops. 
I very  friendly  invited  my  redskinned  friends  to  get  into  the  saddle  and' 
give  an  exhibition  of  their  horsemanship,  but  not  one  was  ambitious 
enough  to  risk  his  limbs  and  bones. 

At  last  a young  Indian  was  found'  who  enjoyed  a wide  reputation 
as  a bronco  buster.  He  would  try  it.  A sudden  leap,  and  quicker  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it,  he  was  firmly  and  securely  in  the  saddle.  The  horse 
repeated  his  previous  maneuvers,  tried  all  the  tricks  and  stunts  of  a 
bucking  and  pitching  bronco,  but  all  was  lost  labor.  The  wilder  and  the 
more  unruly  the  horse  became,  the  more  stripes  and  cuts  with  the  quirt 
rained  about  his  head  and  flanks.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  not  even  this 
expert  bronco-buster  could  force  stubborn  old  Albino  one  single  step 
forward. 

It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  all  further  trying  was  simply  a loss 
of  time.  And  it  was  already,  nine  o’clock.  “It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
get  to  Santo  Domingo  with  that  horse,”  I said  to  the  Fiscal,  “go  and 
bring  me  a good  saddle  horse,  and  do  with  this  old  nag  whatever  you 
please.”  Just  as  he  turned  about  to  carry  out  my  request,  a Mexican, 
who  had  also  come  for  the  celebration  of  All  Saints  and  All  Souls, 
was  seen  hurrying  towards  the  crowd,  yelling  and  waving  his  arms. 
All  eyes  were  turned  toward  him,  and  all  wondered  what  was  the 
meaning  of  his  queer  behavior.  While  yet  some  distance  away,  he  cried 
at  the  top  of  his  voice:  “Hey!  You  there!  What  are  you  doing  with 
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my  horse?  That  horse  belongs  to  me,  and  moreover  it  is  not  a saddle 
horse;  it  never  has  been  used  under  the  saddle.  So  you  need  not  trouble 
•yourself  any  longer !” 

Loud  laughter  greeted  this  announcement.  The  Padre,  the  Fiscal, 
and  the  Fiscalitos  first  looked  at  each  other  surprised  and  dumbfounded, 
and  then  joined  in  the  general  merriment.  By  and  by  things  began  to 
clear  up.  The  Fiscal  had  saddled  up  the  wrong  horse.  After  a little 
search,  there  was  found  in  the  stable  among  the  other  horses  one  of  the 
same  size,  color,  etc.,  as  the  one  before  us,  with  the  difference  that  he 
was  as  tame  and  gentle  as  a kitten.  That  was  the  real  and  true  Albino. 
With,  much  laughing  and  joking  the  saddle  was  once  more  transferred 
from  the  wild,  unruly  Mexican  to  the  back  of  my  patient  old  Albino. 
I was  not  slow  in  mounting  him,  and  feeling  secure  with  him  under  me, 
I started  off  for  Santo  Domingo  in  good  humor  and  spirits. 

“Adios,  Padrecito!”  “Good-bye,  Father,”  cried  the  proprietor  of 
the  strange  wild  Albino,  with  a cunning  smile  playing  about  his  lips, 
“now  you  can  at  least  go  home  with  a good  conscience.  Little  was 
wanting  and  you  would  have  been  branded  as  a horsethief.”  “Muchas 
gracias,  amigo,”  “Many  thanks,  my  friend,”  I answered,  “I  am  glad 
your  old  nag  was  considerate  enough  not  to  break  my  bones,  and  you 
may  be  glad  that  he  would  not  go  under  the  saddle;  otherwise  I would 
have  run  away  with  him  and  would  be  far  from  here  now,  and  you 
would  be  looking  high  and  low  for  your  horse  and  accusing  the  Padre 
of  being  a real,  sure  enough  horsethief.”  W ith  another  hearty  “Adios!” 
I was  off  on  my  way  lo  Santo  Domingo. 
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By  Fr.  M.  T.,  O.  F.  M. 

OUR  Mission  at  Tohatchi,  N.  M.,  had  its  genesis,  strictly  speak- 
ing, already  in  the  year  1902  when  the  large  Indian  school  at 
Saint  Michaels,  Arizona,  was  formally  opened  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  for  at  that  time  a number 
of  Navajo  children  from  the  Tohatchi  district  were  enrolled  there  and 
continued  to  visit  the  school  every  year  until  they  were  dismissed  with 
a thoroughly  Catholic  education  and  training.  And  ever  since  there 
have  been  representatives  of  Tohatchi  at  the  Saint  Michaels  school, 
some  coming  a distance  of  67  miles. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  a difficult  matter  to  keep  in  touch  with 
these  children  when  once  they  are  removed  from  the  beneficent  con- 
trol of  the  school  and  it  always  had  been  hoped  that  some  time  in  the 
future  means  would  be  found  of  establishing  a mission  somewhere  in  this 
neighborhood  in  order  to  hold  these  struggling  Christians  to  their  faith. 

The  Indians,  too,  of  this  locality,  had  repeatedly  urged  that  we 
establish  a permanent  mission  among  them,  but  not  wishing  to  begin 
an  undertaking  that  might  have  to  be  discontinued  on  account  of  a lack 
of  men  and  means,-  our  mutual  desire  could  not  be  complied  with  at 
once  and  had  to  be  postponed  to  some  more  propitious  time.  But 
finally  circumstances  brought  the  question  to  an  issue  and  the  Indians 
succeeded  in  bringing  their  ardent  desire  to  effective  expression  at  a 
council  held  two  years  ago  relative  to  changing  the  existing  plan  at  the 
Tohatchi  school. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  P.  Paquette,  called 
a council  at  Tohatchi  in  which  he  told  the  Indians  that,  since  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  that  neighborhood  was  too  large  to  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  school  at  the  same  time,  it  was  his  intention  of  intro- 
ducing a double  shift,  by  keeping  the  children  in  school  for  6 months 
when  these  would  be  dismissed  and  others  take  their  place  for  the  re- 
maining 6 months.  This  would  practically  double  the  capacity  of  the 
school  and  thus  give  a greater  number  of  children  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  somewhat  of  an  education.  After  some  deliberation  the 
Indians  agreed  that  this  would  be  a good  plan  and  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but,  they  said  with  naive  frank- 
ness, in  that  case  they  wanted  the  priests  from  Saint  Michaels  to  give 
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their  children  religious  instruction.  The  Superintendent,  of  course, 
replied  that  that  was  immaterial  to  him  and  any  arrangements  to  that 
effect  they  themselves  would  have  to  make  with  the  priests. 

Upin  learning  the  insistent  demand  of  the  Indians  displayed  on 
this  occasion  it  was  decided  to  heed  their  request  to  extend  our 
missionary  work  among  them,  and  accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  Indians  to  bring  their  children  to  school,  Rev.  Anselm  Weber 
and  Rev.  Berard  Haile  made  their  appearance  at  Tohatchi  to  receive  the 
signatures  of  the  Indians  for  the  Catholic  instruction  of  their  children, 
and  it  is  a salient  proof  of  their  sincerity  in  their  appeal  that  all  the 
Indians,  without  exception,  who  brought  new  pupils  to  the  school, 
signed  the  request  to  have  their  children  instructed  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Christian  Reformed  Church 
had  been  established  at  this  place  some  17  years  and  that  they  had 
received  the  signatures  for  the  majority  of  the  older  pupils  prior  to 
our  arrival  at  Tohatchi. 

As  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  and  the  disposition  of  the 
children  was  concerned,  things  looked  favorable  enough,  but  various 
conditions  had  to  be  contended  with  which  made  this  undertaking  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  and  pleasing  task.  The  duty  of  attending  this 
newly  established  mission  was  willingly  accepted  by  the  Rev.  Berard 
Haile,  who  immediately  began  visiting  this  school  regularly  every  week 
whenever  weather  and  road  conditions  permitted. 

Tohatchi  lies  about  35  miles  northeast  of  Saint  Michaels  in  the 
so-called  Chusca  Valley,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Chusca  Mountains. 
Generally  the  trip  can  be  made  by  auto,  in  which  case  one  is  obliged 
to  go  by  way' of  Gallup,  N.  M.,  making  it  a distance  of  52  miles.  At 
other  times,  f.  i.  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  as  also  during  the 
rainy  season  in  July  and  August,  the  trip  must  be  made  on  horseback, 
and  then  it  is  often  one  continual  splash,  splash  through  the  slush  and 
mud,  and  in  winter  the  snow  on  the  mountain  gets  to  be  so  deep  that 
the  rider’s  feet  drag  through  it  until  finally  it  reaches  a depth  of  three 
feet  and  more,  when  crossing  the  mountain  becomes  a physical  impossi- 
bility without  the  aid  of  an  airship.  This  is  quite  a disadvantage  since 
the  instructions  of  the  children  are  thus  interrupted  until  the  roads 
become  passable  again  in  the  spring. 

Mass  is  said  every  Sunday  and  Catechism  and  Bible  instructions 
are  given  Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  mornings,  which  the  children 
eagerly  attend.  The  Navajo  children  are  not  dull  or  vapid,  as  some 
might  suppose,  but  bright  and  alert  and  respond  readily  to  the  elevating 
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influence  of  our  holy  Faith.  The  initial  instruction  class  consisted  of 
43  pupils  and  Baptism  was  administered  for  the  first  time  at  this  school 
on  April  25,  1915,  shortly  before  the  children  were  dismissed  for  a six 
months’  vacation. 

The  change  of  shift  oh  May  1 also  brought  an  increased  number 
of  pupils  for  the  Catholic  instruction,  namely  38  boys  and  12  girls,  who 
were  making  rapid  progress  when  in  August,  1915,  the  writer  was 
given  charge  of  this  mission  to  continue  the  work  so  zealously  begun 
by  his  predecessor.  September  28  of  the  same  year  was  another  joyful 
day  at  Tohatchi,  both  for  the  missionaries  as  well  as  for  the  children, 
since  the  entire  class  of  50  received  Baptism  and  their  first  Holy 
Communion  during  solemn  High  Mass.  Nor  was  it  merely  a passing 
enthusiasm  to  last  but  a day,  but  the  zeal  of  the  young  neophytes  mani- 
fested itself  thereafter  in  the  weekly  reception  of  the  Sacraments. 

Thus  this  embryonic  mission  has  already  begun  to  pulsate  and  in 
this  eucharistic  atmosphere  bids  fair  to  thrive  and  grow  rapidly  into 
a vigorous  child  of  the  Church. 

At  present  divine  services  are  held  in  a classroom  of  the  school 
which,  however,  is  now  becoming  too  small  for  this  growing  mission. 
The  Catholic  children  who  have  left  school  and  returned  to  their  homes 
also  need  occasional  attention  in  order  to  give  them  the  benefits  of  their 
religion,  especially  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  death.  Just  to  in- 
stance one  .sick-call  of  64  miles  on  horseback  which  might  have  re- 
mained unattended  had  it  occurred  at  a time  when  the  mountain  was 
impassable.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the  persistent  request 
of  the  Indians  to  establish  a mission  in  their  midst,  point  to  the  neces- 
sity of  building  a chapel  in  this  neighborhood.  With  this  end  in  view 
a council  was  convoked  at  Tohatchi  on  June  23,  1916,  in  which  the 
situation  was  explained  to  the  Indians  and  they  were  requested  to  grant 
a piece  of  land  for  a mission  site.  Some  75  Indians  were  present  and  all 
of  them  willingly  gave  their  consent  and  their  signature  for  the  land. 

Work  on  this  chapel  will  begin  this  spring  as  soon  as  weather 
conditions  are  favorable  and  the  roads  permit  of  freighting,  since  all 
of  the  lumber  and  other  supplies  must  be  hauled  in  from  Gallup,  N.  M., 
a distance  of  25  miles.  A generous  donation  of  »$2,000  was  piously  given 
for  this  mission  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Nurre,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  memory 
of  her  deceased  daughter  and  according  to  her  wish  the  chapel  will  be 
placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  May  the  Almighty  reward  her  for  her  charity  and  for 
the  good  work  she  thereby  inaugurates  for  the  welfare  of  these  Indians. 
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By  Fr.  F.  S.,  O.  F.  M. 

THE  most  unique  and  interesting  of  all  the  Indian  Pueblos,  both 
as  to  location  and  age,  is  Acoma.  It  is  justly  called  the  “City 
in  the  Sky.”  From  their  airy  height  the  Acoma  Indians  have 
for  centuries  watched  the  flight  of  “Father  Time.”  There,  for  centuries 
. before  the  white  man  ever  dreamed  of  a New  W orld,  they  had  been 
making  their  medicines,  performing  the  ceremonies  of  their  strange 
rites  and  handing  down  their  stories  from  generation  to  generation. 

Lummis  gives  a classic  description  of  the  location  and  scenic 
grandeur  of  Acoma.  In  his  “Land  of  Loco  Tiempo”  he  says:  “If  there 
is  any  sight  in  the  world  that  will  cling  to  one  undimmed  by  later  im- 
pressions it  is  the  first  view  of  Acoma  and  its  valley  from  the  mesa 
(table-land  with  cliff  sides)  as  one  comes  from  the  west.  After  the 
long,  slow  slope  among  the  sprawling  cedars  one  stands  suddenly  upon, 
a smooth  divide  looking  out  upon  such  a scene  as  is  nowhere  else. 
A few  rods  ahead  the  mesa  breaks  down  in  a swift  cliff  of  (iOO  feet  to 
a valley  that  seems  surely  enchanted.  A grassy  trough,  five  miles  wide 
and  ten  in  visible  length,  smooth  w’ith  that  ineffable  smoothness  wrhich  is 
only  of  the  Southwest,  crowded  upon  by  noble  precipices,  patched  with 
exquisite  hues  of  rocks  and  clays  and  growing  crops — it  is  such  a vista 
as  would  l^e  impossible  outside  the  arid  lands.  And  in  its  midst  lies  a 
shadow- y world  of  crags  so  unearthly  beautiful,  so  weird,  so  unique  that 

it  is  hard  for  the  onlooker  to  believe  himself  in  America 

To  the  right  are  the  tall  portals  of  two  fine  canyons,  themselves  treasure 
houses  of  wonders ; between,  the  chaos  of  the  buttes  that  flank  the 
superb  mesa  of  Acoma.  That  is  one  rock — a dizzy  air-island  above  the 
plain — feet  high,  ?()  acres  in  area  upon  its  irregular  but  practically 
level  top — a stone  table  upheld  by  ineffable  precipices  which  are  not 
merely  perpendicular,  but  in  great  part  actually  overhanging.  The 
contour  of  those  cliffs  is  an  endless  enchantment.  They  are  broken 
by  scores  of  marvelous  bays,  scores  of  terrific  columns  and  pinnacles, 
crags  and  towers.  There  are  dozens  of  “natural  bridges,”  from  one  of 
a fathom  span  to  one  so  sublime,  so  crushing  in  its  savage  and  enormous 
grandeur,  that  the  heart  fairly  stops  beating  at  first  sight  of  it.  There 
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are  strange  standing  rocks  and  balanced  rocks,  vast  potreros  and  fairy 
minarets,  wonderlands  of  recesses  and  mysterious  caves.” 

Upon  the  bare  top  of  this  unique  rock  the  Acomas  of  old  have 
built  their  houses.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  inhabited  place  in  the 
United  States.  The  village  consists  of  three  long  rows  of  houses,  each 
row  a thousand  feet  long  and  three  stories  in  height.  On  this  rock 
they  have  also  built  their  church,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  elaborate 
of  all  the  Pueblo  mission  churches.  It  is  350  feet  long,  32  feet  wide  (in- 
side  measurement)  and  about  60  feet  high  with  walls  ten  feet  thick 
below'.  Beside  the  church  is  the  old  convento,  another  massive  and 
spacious  building.  All  the  material  that  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  village,  the  church  and  the 'convent,  was  carried  to  the  top  of 
the  rock,  up  the  dizzy  stone  ladder  on  the  backs  of  these  patient  toilers. 
The  timbers  of  the  church  roof  consist  of  logs  about  40  feet  long  and 
14  iqches  square.  These  logs  were  cut  in  the  mountains,  20  miles  awray, 
and  carried  that  distance  on  the  shoulders  of  these  newly-converted 
Christians,  because  in  those  days  they  had  no  beasts  of  burden,  and  the 
A coma  Indians  tell  me  that,  according  to  their  tradition,  from  the  time 
that  the  logs  were  cut  in  the  mountains  until  they  reached  Acoma  they 
never  touched  the  ground.  The  Indians  have  likewise  told  me  that  the 
building  of  the  church  took  them  ten  years,  and  I believe  it.  This 
grand  old  church  is  a most  eloquent  testimony  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  old  Spanish  Franciscans  over  this  savage  people.  Part 
of  the  convent  has  already  fallen  into  ruins,  and  the  church,  this  grand 
old  monument  of  Franciscan  activity  and  success,  will  soon  share  a 
similar  fate  unless  we  can  raise  enough  funds  to  put  on  a water-tight 
roof,  and  the  church  is  still  needed,  for  there  is  no  other  place  for 
holding  divine  services.  In  front  of  the  church  is  the  cemetery,  which 
is  still  being  used.  It  is  claimed  that  it  required  40  years  to  build  this 
burial  place,  for  first  the  patient  workers  had  to  frame  a giant  box 
with  stone  walls,  a box  40  feet  deep  at  the  outer  edge,  and  to  till  it  with 
earth  carried  on  their  backs  from  the  far  plain. 

The  first  white  man  ever  to  see  this  strange  city  was  that  remark- 
able and  intrepid  explorer  of  North  America,  Francisco  Vasquez  Coro- 
nado, and  his  soldiers,  in  1540.  These  were  received  kindly  by  the 
Acomas,  who  took  the  strangers  for  gods.  But  when  these  Indians 
were  disillusioned  they  became  hostile  and  remained  so  until  their  final 
submission  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  torrents  of  blood. 

In  the  early  spring  of  the  year  1508  Juan  de  Onate  entered  the 
Province  of  New^  Mexico  as  first  governor  of  the  territory,  commis- 
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sioned  by  Count  de  Monterey,  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  Going  as  far  north 
as  the  Pueblo  of  San  Juan  he  there  established  his  headquarters  and 
base  of  supplies,  naming  the  new  settlement  San  Gabriel.  Onate  visited 
all  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  the  first  year,  receiving  from  each  their 
oath  of  allegiance  and  obedience  to  Spain.  It  was  Onate’s  wish  and 
cherished  ambition  to  explore  the  country  to  the  west  as  far  as  the 
coast,  and  as  everything  seemed  tranquil  he  decided  to  carry  his  wish 
into  effect,  sending  Captain  Juan  de.  Zaldivar  ahead  with  a small  com- 
pany to  rendezvous  at  a certain  place  in  Arizona  where  he  intended 
joining  him  later.  It  had  been  noticed  that  the  cacique  (the  civil  and 
religious  head  of  a pueblo)  of  Acoma  was  one  of  the  very  last  to 
come  before  the  governor  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  this 
was  done  in  a sullen  manner.  But  at  this  time  Onate  considered  the 
occurence  not  worthy  of  serious  thought.  The  oath  was  taken  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1598.  On  December  4,  just  a month  and  eight  days  later, 
Zaldivar  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Acoma  and  camped  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock.  The  Spaniards,  confiding  in  the  apparent  friendship  of  the 
Indians,  ascended  the  steep  trail  and  were  scattered  throughout  the 
village  in  small  groups  when  all  at  once,  without  a moment’s  warning, 
the  Indians  rushed  upon  them,  and  hand  to  hand  the  Spaniards  fought 
for  their  lives,  but  the  numbers  were  against  them.  Zaldivar  and  his 
men  were  killed,  and  there  remained  but  five  soldiers  who  were 
gradually  forced  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  In  their  desperation  they 
leaped  off  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  only  one  was  killed,  whilst  the  other 
four  escaped  with  slight  injuries.  These  carried  the  news  back  to 
Onate  wbo  immediately  dispatched  Vicente  de  Zaldivar,  brother  of 
the  murdered  Juan,  with  70  men  to  punish  the  Acomas  and  quell  the 
revolt.  On  January  21st  the  Spaniards  appeared  before  the  rock  of 
Acoma.  On  the  22nd  they  began  their  attack,  having  discovered  a secret 
and  perilous  trail  to  reach  the  top  of  the  rock.  The  battle  lasted  two 
days  and  one  night,  and  Zaldivar  was  obliged  to  storm  each  house  before 
the  Acomas  surrendered,  and  the  top  of  that  rock  was  sickening  with 
the  smell  of  blood.  It  was  the  most  bloody  struggle  New  Mexico  ever 
saw.  The  Indians  lost  500  slain  and  many  wounded,  and  of  the  sur- 
viving Spaniards  not  one  but  bore  to  his  grave  many  a ghastly  scar  as 
a remembrance  of  Acoma. 

Thirty  year^  later  another  hero  approached  Acoma,  fearless  and 
alone,  to  conquer  it  single-handed,  not  indeed  by  force  of  arms,  but  by 
the  power  of  the  cross ; he  came  to  conquer  it  for  God  and  the  Church. 
This  was  Juan  Ramirez,  the  “Apostle  of  the  Acomas.”  He  left  Santa 
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Fe  in  1629  to  found  a mission  in  that  lofty  home  of  those  fierce  bar- 
barians. An  escort  of  soldiers  was  offered  hiip,  but  he  declined  and 
started  alone  on  his  tramp  through  a wild  and  savage  country.  After 
many  days  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  great  “island  of  rock.”  When 
the  savages  saw  the  lone  white  man  they  jeered  him  and  forthwith  be- 
gan hurling  rocks  and  shooting  arrows  at  the  priest,  but  this  intrepid 
hero  fearlessly  and  undaunted  began  to  climb  up  the  dizzy  stone  ladder. 
An  Acoma  girl  looking  down  suddenly  lost  her  balance  and  tumbled 
from  the  precipice.  Everyone  thought  that  she  was  dashed  to  pieces 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  By  a strange  provi- 
dence she  fell  but  a few  yards  and  landed  on  a sandy  ledge,  but  could 
not  be  seen  by  the  Indians  because  the  rock  was  overhanging.  The 
Father  climbed  to  her  and  carried  her  unhurt  to  the  top  of  the  rock 
where  the  Indians,  who  thought  he  had  restored  the  girl  to  life,  received 
him  as  a great  wizard.  This  trail  on  which  the  Father  carried  the  child 
is  still  in  use  and  is  called  “El  camino  del  padre,”  that  is:  “The 

Father's  TraiL”  The  good  man  dwelt  there  alone  among  those  savage 
people  on  that  isolated  and  inaccessible  rock  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  beloved  by  the  natives  as  a father.  It  was  he  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  magnificent  church.  When  he  died,  in  1664,  the  Acomas, 
from  being  the  fiercest  Indians,  had  become  the  gentlest  in  New  Mexico 
and  were  among  the  farthest  advanced  in  civilization. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  Pueblo  Revolt  in  August  of  1680  Fray 
Lucas  Maldonado  was  the  missionary  to  Acoma.  On  that  bloody  day 
he  was  murdered  by  his  flock.  Whether  he  was  pierced  with  arrows 
or  crushed  with  tomahawks  or  thrown  off  the  cliff  is  not  known. 

Fray  Mariano  de  Jesus  Lopez,  the  last  Franciscan  in  New  Mexico, 
was  the  last  Franciscan  missionary  to  the  Acomas  and  Lagunas.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  the  church  support  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards  by  the  Mexican  government  in  1829  these  Indians,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Pueblos,  were  left  without  any  spiritual  support  and  were 
only  occasionally  visited  by  a priest.  As  a natural  result,  great  ig- 
norance regarding  the  truths  of  our  Holy  Religion  is  prevalent.  .How- 
ever, since  these  Pueblos  of  Acoma  and  Laguna  were  given  in  charge 
of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  and  these  Indians  have  a missionary  visiting 
them  from  Gallup  and  attending  to  their  religious  wants,  the  religious 
spirit  is  reviving.  Some  35  Acoma  children  are  now  at  school  with  the 
Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Of  our 
missionary  labors  and  successes  among  the  Acoma  Indians  a later 
article  shall  relate. 
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By  Fr.  G.  S.,  O.  F.  M.  ' 

IN  the  Editorial  Review  of  last  year’s  issue  of  Franciscan  Mis- 
sions of  tiik  South wkst  the  Rev.  Editor  stated  that  the  neces- 
sity of  a Catholic  school  was  realized  by  the  Catholics  of  Carlsbad 
and  that  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  a school,  and  he  hoped 
that  in  the  issue  of  J 01 7 he  could  refer  to  the  school  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I can  state  that  the  hopes  of  the  Rev. 
Editor  of  this  magazine  and  the  heart's  desire  of  the. good  Catholics  of 
Carlsbad  have  been  realized.  The  school  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  necessity  of  a Catholic  school  was  indeed  realized.  Every 
good  Catholic  father  and  mother  who  has  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
child  at  heart  knows  only  too  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  the  child 
a true  Catholic  training  without  the  aid  of  a Catholic  school.  Before 
our  little  school  was  finished  the  Fathers  here  gathered  the  children 
who  lived  in  town  and  gave  them  religious  instructions  every  morning 
for  about  half  an  hour  before  they  attended  the  public  school;  and  the 
children  who  lived  at  a distance  from  town  would  come  Saturday  after- 
noons for  an  hour’s  instruction.  Yet  the  fruits  of  all  these  endeavors 
were  very  meager. 

In  October,  1915,  several  families  begged  again  that  an  attempt  be 
made  to  start  a Catholic  school.  Their  petition  was  forwarded  to  Y’ery 
Rev.  Father  Provincial  and  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  and  both  gave 
their  approval  to  the  erection  of  a school.  The  news  that  permission 
had  been  granted  to  start  a school  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Catholic 
parents  with  joy.  Great  and  many  were  the  difficulties  that  now  stared 
us  in  the  face.  The  prices  of  labor  and  lumber  are  very  higlr  in  this 
part  of  the  world;  we  still  had  a debt  of  over  $500.00  on  the  church, 
and  only  about  $150.00  in  the  treasury.  Nevertheless,  we  were  going  to 
make  a start.  We  had  a bazaar  on  the  last  Saturday  in  November. 
The  ladies  of  the  parish  made  fancy  work,  baked  cakes,  pies  and  bread 
and  made  candies  and  sold  these  articles  at  the  so-called  bazaar.  This 
sale  netted  about  $120.00.  Besides  this,  several  people  gave  donations, 
and  also  appealed  to  some  friends  at  home  and  abroad  for  financial 
help.  W ith  about  $300  on  hand  we  began  the  real  work.  Several  men 
and  young  men  of  the  parish  volunteered  to  help  with  the  erection  of 
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the  building.  On  December  10th  the  first  load  of  rocks  needed  for  the 
foundation  were  hauled  to  the  place  where  the  school  was  to  be  erected. 
From  that  day  on  we  kept  agoing  with  the  work,  resting  only  on  Sun- 
days and  holydays.  January  31st  was  a day  of  joy  for  us  who  labored 
on  the  building,  for  on  that  day  the  doors  of  the  school  were  opened, 
and  .18  children  and  their  teacher,  Miss  Joanna  Hudiburgh,  began  their 
work.  Gradually  the  number  of  children  increased  and  today  we  have 
37  names  on  the  school  list. 

The  school  building  is  a frame  structure,  one  story  in  height,  20 
feet  wide  and  40  feet  long.  It  contains  two  class  rooms,  each  20  x 20 
feet.  Each  class  room  has  six  windows  and  one  door.  The  interior 
walls  and  the  ceiling  are  of  beaver  boards.  At  present  we  have  school 
desks  in  only  one  room,  in  the  other  room  two  home-made  tables  take 
the  place  of  school  desks. 

From  January  31st  till  vacation  Miss  Joanna  Hudiburgh  and  the 
Pastor  were  the  teachers.  Miss  Hudiburgh,  or  Miss  Joanna — as  the 
children  loved  to  call  her — deserves  great  praise  for  the  many  sacrifices 
she  brought  for  the  children.  She  was  not  only  a learned  and  able 
teacher  and  musician,  but  also  a solid  Catholic  young  lady.  Under  her 
kind  direction  the  children  soon  learned  not  only  how  to  read  and  write, 
but  also  how  to  pray.  She  also  taught  the  children  religious  songs, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  parents  were  Filled  with  joy  when  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  Friday  of  Lent  the  children  sang  the  hymns  of  the  Way  of 
the  Cross  agd  the  “O  Salutaris,”  “Tantum  Ergo/'  and  the  “Laudate 
Dominum”  at  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Maundy 
Thursday  the  children  sang  High  Mass  for  the  first  time,  and  since  then 
they  have  been  doing  most  of  the  singing  at  mass  and  other  devotions. 

During  the  summer  months  the  Sisters  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood 
came  to  Carlsbad,  where  they  intend  to  conduct  a general  hospital  and 
also  a sanatorium  for  tubercular  patients.  They  have  also  taken  charge 
of  the  school.  We  hope  that  with  God’s  blessing  the  school,  built  and 
started  under  such  poor  and  humble  circumstances,  may  prove  to  be 
a source  of  temporal  and  spiritual  benefit  to  those  who  will  receive 
an  education  within  its  walls. 

May  14th  was  a happy  day  for  the  teachers  and  children,  for  on 
that  day  we  led  our  first  class  of  First  Communicants  in  solemn  proces- 
sion from  school  to  church.  The  class  consisted  of  four  boys  and  three 
girls. 

Another  happy  event  in  the  parish  during  the  past  year  was  the 
visit  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Anthony  J.  Sihuler,  S.  J.,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  El  Paso, 
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Texas.  The  parish  of  Carlsbad  and  its  missions  formerly  belonged  to 
the  diocese  of  Tucson,  Arizona.  When  the  new  diocese  of  El  Paso  was 
erected  Eddy  County  and  four  other  counties  in  the  southern  part  of 
New  Mexico  were  included  in  the  boundaries  of  the  new  diocese.  The 
new  bishop  was  consecrated  October  28,  1915.  His  lordship  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Carlsbad  April  2nd  and  3rd.  After  High  Mass  the  Bishop 
confirmed  19  children  and  2 .adults  at  St.  Edward’s  Church.  In  the 
afternoon  he  went  to  San  Jose,  a suburb  of  Carlsbad,  where  he  con- 
firmed a class  of  330. Mexican  children  and  adults.  The  next  day, 
April  3rd,  the  bishop,  accompanied  by  the  Fathers  stationed  at  Carls- 
bad, made  a trip  to  Artesia,  35  miles  north  of  this  place.  Here  he  con- 
firmed about  6 American  children  and  85  Mexican  children  and  adults. 
In  his  sermon  at  St.  Edward’s  the  bishop  mentioned  that  besides  this 
parish  he  has  but  one  English-speaking  parish  in  his  diocese;  the  rest 
of  the  parishes  are  either  Mexican  or  English  and  Mexican. 


f 

Indulgences  That  May  be  Gained  by  Members 
of  the  Preservation  Society. 

Members  of  the  Preservation  Society  may  gain  a plenary  indulgence, 
on  the  usual  conditions,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  of  Our  Lord. 

They  may,  once  a day,  gain  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days  by 
reciting  devoutly  the  following  prayer: 

O Lord  Jesus  Christ , who  hast  died  that  all  men  may  live , and  hast 
sent  Thy  apostles  to  teach  all  nations , we  beseech  Thee  to  grant  that  the 
Indian  people , through  the  merits  of  Thy  passion  and  the  intercession  of 
Thy  martyrs,  may  obtain  temporal  succor  and  rverlasting  life.  U’ho 
livest  and  reignest  world  without  end.  Amen. 

These  indulgences  were  granted  by  His  Holiness,  Pius  X.,  in  an 
audience  held  December  20,  1904. 

(Signed)  James  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
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EDITORIAL  REVIEW 

THE  FRANCISCAN  BRANCH  OF  THE  PRESERVATION 

SOCIETY 

has  just  about  held  its  own  last  year — no  decrease,  possibly  a little 
increase  in  membership.  If  we  were  operating  an  ammunition  factory, 
instead  of  conducting  Indian  Missions,  I am  sure  our  income  would 
be  more  than  satisfactory.  As  it  is,  I must  appeal  to  the  individual 
members  of  our  Society  not  only  to  remain  faithful  themselves,  but 
to  endeavor  to  interest  others,  their  neighbors  and  friends  and  relatives, 
in  our  work,  our  Society  and  our  magazine.  Don't  you  think  it  worth 
the  25  cents  to  any  one  who  h^s  not  been  reduced  to  war  rations  and 
spends  some  money  on  reading  matter? 

For  our  kind  promoters  1 have  nothing  but  words  of  praise  and 
gratitude  for  their  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  endeavors  in  our  behalf; 
may  our  dear  Lord  reward  them  a thousand- fold  and  inspire  them  to 
continue  their  labor  of  love  for  the  conversion  of  their  red-skinned 
brethren  in  the  Southwest. 

No  less  do  we  appreciate  the  help  of  some  of  our  Rev.  Confreres 
who  in  sermons  and  in  encouraging  conversations  plead  our  cause. 
May  their  number  increase!  Their  help  is  invaluable;  more  so  than 
they  realize. 

In  justification  of  my  appeal,  I plead  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the 
cause  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  St.  Francis,  arising  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  Old,  on  behalf  of  the  self-sacrificing,  successful,  constructive  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  Sons  of  St.  Francis  in  our  Southwest — only 
an  infinitesimally  small  part  of  which  is  recorded  in  this  magazine. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Ketcham,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions,  has  begun,  this  year,  to  issue  The  Indian  Sentinel 
as  a quarterly  at  a cost  of  one  dollar  per  year,  though  the  membership 
fee  of  the  Preservation  Society,  together  with  the  New  Year  number 
of  the  Sentinel  (or  Die  Indianer  IVache ) for  such  as  do  not  wish  to 
subscribe  to  the  quarterly,  continue  to  be  but  25  cents  per  year.  In  intro- 
ducing this  quarterly  Father  Ketcham  writes:  “Every  interest,  mis- 
sionary and  otherwise,  today  has  its  medium  of  publicity — its  quarterly 
or  monthly  publication.  It  is  evident  our  annual,  The  Indian  Sentinel, 
does  not  reach  the  people  frequently  enough.  For  a long  time  a quar- 
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terly  has  been  contemplated,  but  the  experiment  has  been  delayed  be- 
cause the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  is  scarcely  able  to  carry 
its  present  burden.  It  has  been  rough  scratching  and  sailing  for  the 
Indian  Bureau  these  past  years  to  find  the  money  necessary  to  the 
support  of  our  Indian  schools. 

With  the  hope  of  improving  conditions  we  have  now  determined 
to  inaugurate  a quarterly  which  will  convey  to  our  readers  more  fre- 
quent accounts  of  our  Indians,  our  schools  and  our  missions.  This 
publication,  in  course  of  time,  may  develop  into  a monthly  magazine.” 
The  very  interesting  and  attractive  July  and  October  numbers 
have  made  their  appearance.  We  wish  the  best  of  success  to  this  new 
venture  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  Indian  matters  and  the 
arousing  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  behalf  of  our  poor  Indian  missions 
and  Indian  schools  throughout  the  country. 

On  page  17  of  the  July  number  we  read  with  much  appreciation 
the  following  commendation  of  our  magazine: 

“Whoever  is  interested  in  Indians  and  in  the  salvation  of  souls, 
should  subscribe  to  The  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest;  price  25 
cents,  published  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  St.  Michaels,  Arizona. 
This  annual  publication  is  the  organ  of  the  Franciscan  Branch  of  the 
Preservation  Society,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  in  toto  to  the  support  of 
the  missions  of  the  Southwest  in  the  custody  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Cincinnati  Province.  These  fathers  fully  appreciate  the  good  that  is 
in  the  Indian.  Their  periodical,  which  breathes  the  sweet  spirit  of  St. 
Francis,  is  truly  an  Indian  fnagazine,  replete  with  Indian  lore,  bearing 
with  it  the  aroma  of  the  desert  and  the  mountain.  It  carries  the  cliff 
dwelling  and  the  pueblo,  the  estufa,  the  fiesta  and  los  costumbres  de  los 
Indios  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  Republic.  The  naked  hills  of  New 
Mexico,  the  sun-scorched  plains  of  Arizona,  as  well  as  the  verdant 
meadows  and  the  vineyards  and  gardens  of  both  commonwealths  are 
pictured  in  its  pages  which  impart  the  story  of  the  past,  the  throbbing 
life  of  the  present  and  the  cherished  hope  of  the  future.” 

Pentecost  Sunday  of  last  year  was  a memorable  day  for  our 

ST.  MICHAELS  INDIAN  SCHOOL, 

since  our  Very  Rev.  Provincial,  Father  Rudolph  Bonner,  celebrated 
a solemn  levitical  High  Mass  in  the  school  chapel,  during  which,  after 
a cordial  address  to  the  children,  he  gave  First  Holy  Communion  to 
30  Indian  pupils.  These  30  children  and  seven  more  had  received 
Holy  Baptism  that  same  morning.  During  this  present  school  year 
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58  new  pupils  were  received  at  our  school,  so  that  we  now  have  the 
largest  attendance  during  the  history  of  our  school — 194  pupils. 

In  the  beautiful  chapel  at 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  ARIZONA, 

during  a solemn  levitical  High  Mass,  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Egbert 
Fischer,  on  June  24,  1916,  31  pupils — 17  boys  and  14  girls — received 
their  first  Holy  Communion.  All  had  been  baptized  the  same  morn- 
ing or  the  evening  before.  During  the  present  school  year  25  new 
pupils  have  been  added  to  our  Catholic  class  in  this  Government 
school.  At 

CHIN  LEE,  ARIZONA, 

the  work  of  the  Government  school  is  going-on,  although  under  some- 
what changed  circumstances.  The  number  of  pupils  has  been  increased 
and  is  still  increasing.  Since  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  in 
September,  until  the  middle  of  November,  about  30  new  pupils  for  our 
instructions  have  been  gained.  The  children  receive  instruction  in 
Christian  Doctrine  and  feible  History  regularly  three  times  a week; 
twice  at  the  school  and  once  at  the  chapel.  They  are  sent  to  Mass 
every  Sunday,  and  between  30  and  35  receive  the  Holy  Sacraments 
every  week.  Regarding 

ST.  ISABEL’S, 

the  Rev.  Pastor,  Father  Berard  Haile,  writes  as  follows:  “Last  April 
the  Indian  Agent  convened  a council  of  the  Lukachukai  Indians  to 
advise  with  them  concerning  the  opening  of  the  school  and  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  pupils  for  it.  The  Indians  were  very  unfavorably 
disposed  towards  the  school,  not  for  the  educational  facilities  which 
it  might  afford,  but  because  it  promised  to  be  a ‘one-day  (Day)  school’ 
that  required  their  children,  among  other  disadvantages,  to  cover  much 
ground  in  reaching  the  school.  In  consequence  the  Agent  compromised 
upon  a two-mile  distance  limit,  and  promised  also  to  urge  that  a board- 
ing school  replace  the  present  day-school  at  an  early  date. 

' “In  due  time  some  21  children  were  enrolled.  The  first  months 
saw  some  15  or  16  children  daily,  to  which  it  was  my  pleasure  to  give 
instructions  at  the  chapel.  In  the  late  summer  months  and  the  early 
fall,  however,  the  attendance  dwindled  down  to  three  and  four  pupils, 
of  which  some  attended  alternately  when  two  belonged  to  one  family, 
others  attending  at  their  own  good  pleasure,  still  others  appearing  at 
noon  hours  only.  The  plan  is  not  a success  and  should  make  way  to 
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a boarding  school  at  an  early  date.  This  would  prove  more  beneficial 
to  employes  and  pupils  and  should  satisfy  the  Indian  who  ‘delivers  his 
child  to  the  school,  yet  is  forced  to  keep  half  of  it  at  home/  Rather  than 
guard  the  child  in  and  out  of  school  the  Indian  will  prefer  to  keep  it 
at  home  entirely,  but  this  is  material  for  a longer  story. 

“Just  a line  regarding  the  needs  of  the  Mission.  The  residence 
is  fairly  completed,  barring  the  interior  finish.  We  have  at  least  a 
roof  and  feel  at  home.  The  chapel  is  still  indebted  to  the  amount 
of  $300.  In  addition  the  shingle  roof  of  the  chapel  clamors  for  a coat 
of  paint  or  stain.  The  interior  is  a quicksand^plaster  finish,  of  which 
the  stones  and  lath  themselves  seem  ashamed,  as  they  discard  this 
plaster  at  every  touch.  The  altar  is  a rough  makeshift  of  two  by  four 
posts  and  boards,  which  are  curtained  in  front  for  decorum's  sake, 
affording  "also  some  store  room  for  altar  supplies.  The  balance  of 
my  church  furniture  consists  of  a stove  which  even  now,  in  these  cold 
November  days,  you  must  encourage  by  close  proximity  lest  you 
forget  the  fire  therein.  A few  wooden,  backless  benches  afford  seat- 
ing facilities',  while  an  abominably  large  tool  chest,  a reminder  of  the 
pioneer  building  days,  is  all  that  is  available  for  a vestment  case.  What, 
then,  do  I need?  My  parish  are  the  Indians  that  roam  and  wander, 
and  wander  and  roam,  and  have  scarcely  enough  for  a decent  liveli- 
hood, let  alone  for  some  contribution  toward  the  ‘renovation  and  fur- 
nishing of  my  chapel’  (as  they  publish  in  the  announcements  of  a city 
parish).  Should  I not  have  an  altar,  a communion  railing,  a confes- 
sional, a vestment  case?  What  about  the  interior  finish?  Is  this  a 
fitting  abode  for  the  center  of  our  worship,  the  Holy  Eucharist? 
Through  the  munificence  of  our  Father  Provincial  (God  bless  him  for 
it!)  we  are  in  possession  of  a woodworking  machine  which  will  enable 
us  to  manufacture  our  Mission  church  furniture.  This  machine,  how- 
ever, wants  to  be  fed,  and  that  feed  spells  lumber,  lumber,  and  lumber 
again.  Above  all,  then,  I need  funds  for  the  purchase  of  lumber  for 
church  furniture.  I am  hopeful  that  an  appeal  in  your  ‘Missions’  will 
find  generous  donors  for  this  purpose. 

“Allow  me  also  to  acknowledge  the  fine  gift  of  an  organ,  the  dona- 
tion of  Mrs.  Joseph  Nurre,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It’s  a legacy  of  a 
dutiful  daughter,  a virgin  who,  in  early  youth,  had  consecrated  her  life 
in  the  cause  of  the  Indian  by  affiliation  with  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  but  whom  God,  in  His  own  designs,  has  called  to  a better 
reward. 

“The  Extension  Society  was  kind  enough  to  direct  a monstrance, 
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ciborium,  Benediction  veil  and  altar  cards  to  our  Mission,  the  desig- 
nated gif  t of  James  J.  Condon,  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  A ciborium 
was  also  received  as  a gift  of  St.  Boniface  parish,  Peoria,  Illinois, 
through  the  thoughtfulness  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Eusebius  Wagner, 
O.  F.  M. 

“On  July  4th  occurred  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Margaret,  both 
Catholic  graduates  of  St.  Michaels  Indian  school.  This  marked  the 
first  Catholic  wedding  at  St.  Isabel's,  and  was  preceded  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  banns.  Their  Indian  names  and  those  of  their  progenitors 
remind  one  of  the  Jewish  geneologies. 

“The  Mission  of  St.  Leonard  at  Tselchi  dahaskani  is  visited 
monthly  or  bi-monthly,  as  occasion  requires.  The  winter  months  forbid 
passage  of  the  intervening  mountain,  while  residence  in  the  valley  there 
seems  undesirable,  owing  to  the  attention  which  the  sheepherds  require 
elsewhere.  This  Mission,  therefore,  is  not  visited  in  the  winter  months. 
I should  very  much  like  to  give  a description  and  details  of  the 
aze  bil  na-i 9 yoli — ‘medicine-blown-over-iby- the- wind’ — a hospital  for 
the  Indians.  Sarcasm?  It's  an  established  fact.  I shall  close,  how- 
ever, lest  you  be  tempted  to  curtail  this  already  lengthy  review.  There 
are  other  Missions." 

, In  the  words  of  the  zealous  Pastor  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico, 

. THE  SACRED  HEART  SCHOOL 
is  experiencing  a continuous  and  healthy  growth  and  development. 
Though  the  school  building  was  originally  built  on  rather  large  lines,  it  is 
much  too  small  to  accommodate  the  ever  increasing  number  of  pupils, 
hence  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  three  new  school  rooms  in  the 
new  parish  building  which  at  this  writing  is  nearing  completion.  At  the 
present  time  the  school  has  an  enrollment  of  380  pupils,  with  an  actual 
attendance  of  about  350,  about  twelve  of  whom  are  boarders.  The 
high  school  department  will  soon  have  its  full  curriculum  of  four 
grades,  namely,  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  having 
this  year  advanced  to  the  eleventh.  Still  greater  successes  might  be 
obtained  if  we  were  not  everlastingly  hampered  by  want  of  means. 

THE  PARISH  OF  GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO, 
has  many  reasons  to  be  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  blessings 
of  the  past  year.  Though  the  collapse  of  the  old,  dilapidated  parish 
church,  which  occurred  on  February  19,  1916,  was  a severe  blow  to 
the  small  and  struggling  parish,  as  many  readers  of  the  Franciscan 
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Missions  of  the  Southwest  undoubtedly  know,  yet  it  seems  as  though 
this  calamity  might  prove  a blessing  in  disguise.  For,  with  the  generous 
aid  of  kind  friends  and  benefactors  in  the  several  states,  and  especially 
through  the  generosity  of  our  Provincial  Superiors,  and  of  His  Grace, 
the  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  and  with  the  faithful  and  splendid  co- 
operation of  our  mostly  poor,  but  willing  parishioners,  a new  edifice 
is  being  reared,  which  will,  in  a measure,  be  a fit  dwelling  place  for 
our  dear  Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  Love.  This  new  building  will 
be  quite  large  and  substantial,  and  will  contain  the  following  apart- 
ments: three  spacious  school  rooms,  a library,  a large  meeting  room, 
and  a kitchen,  all  on  the  first  floor.  The  whole  second  floor  will  be 
used  as  a church  and  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  our  congregation  for 
a long  time  to  come.  The  full  inside  dimensions  of  this  auditorium 
or  church  will  be  47  by  97  feet,  and  will  comfortably  seat  about  500 
persons.  While  every  appearance  of  extravagance  has  been  scrupu- 
lously . avoided,  the  building  will  be  spacious  and  quite  modern  and 
up-to-date.  It  will  be  lighted  with  electricity  and  heated  with  steam. 
It  is  being  built  according  to  a modified  California  Mission  style.  The 
dedication  of  this  new  edifice  will  take  place,  God  willing,  shortly  after 
New  Year's,  1917.  It  is  fondly  and  confidently  expected  that,  on  com- 
pletion of  this  new  structure,  the  attendance  at  the  divine  services, 
which,  thanks  be  to  God,  is  already  very  good,  will  greatly  improve. 
Sospitet  Deus! 

LUMBERTON  AND  ITS  MISSIONS 

was,  until  last  year,  part  of  the  parish  of  Farmington,  N.  M.,  situated 
131  miles  northeast  of  that  place.  The  Catholic  population,  comprising 
about  300  families,  is  all  Mexican,  excepting  about  twelve  American 
families. 

Rosa,  N.  M.,  37  miles  west,  is  the  largest  Mission.  On  the  8th 
of  December  the  new  chapel,  which  was  erected  with  much  expense 
and  labor  during  the  year  1916,  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  Rev.  Albert 
Daeger,  Pastor  of  Farmington,  who  had  been  invited  for  the  occasion. 
Other  Missions  are:  Monero,  six  miles  east,  a coal  mining  camp;  Edith, 
the  former  site  of  the  New  Mexico  Lumber  Company,  seven  miles  to 
the  north;  Dulce,  the  agency  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians,  four 
miles  west,  where  a new  lumber  camp  is  being  put  into  operation, 
employing  several  hundred  men,  with  a contract  to  cut  15,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  in  the  next  twelve  years.  A small  railroad,  running 
out  from  Dulce  into  the  reservation,  is  at  present  under  construction. 
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Capiacitas,  forty  miles  south,  is  a new  settlement,  composed  of  families 
from  Park  View  and  Lumberton,  taking  up  new  ranches  and  moving 
out  to  find  “more  room.”  Where  last  year  there  were  silent  plains 
and  empty  canyons,  we  now  find  a thriving  community  of  seventeen 
families,  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  ever  pushing  on  into  the  still 
unoccupied  corners  of  the  glorious  and  golden  West. 

The  foundation  for  the  new  church  at 

ROSWELL,  NEW  MEXICO, 

built  on  the  extended  foundation  of  the  basement,  hitherto  used  as 
church,  has  been  begun.  The  new  church  will  be  built  of  brick,  Gothic 
style,  106  feet  long  and  47  feet  wide,  plus  transept,  crowned  by  a 
tower  106  feet  high.  The  church  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  New 
Mexico  and  is  to  cost  about  $13,000.  While  in  process  of  construc- 
tion services  are  being  held  in  the  Mexican  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  At  the  American  parochial  school  there  are  65  pupils  in 
attendance,  while  58  attend  the  Mexican  parochial  school. 

In  the  “Review”  of  this  year  some  parishes  and  missions  are 
omitted  because  the  printer,  having  received  part  of  the  manuscripts, 
informed  us  that  there  were  but  few  pages  left.  Next  year  we  shall 
know  better.  • 
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THE  FRANCISCAN  BRANCH  OF  THE  PRESER- 
VATION SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  AIM.  The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Faith  among  Indian  Children,  now  commonly  known  as  “The  Preservation 
Society,”  was  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1901.  The  Franciscan  Branch  of  this  Preservation 
Society  was  founded  in  1907  for  the  support  of  the  Franciscan  Missions 
located  in  New  Mexico  and  the  northeastern  part  of  Arizona,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  had  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Ketcham,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishops  who 
constitute  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

ADMISSION.  Persons  desiring  to  be  enrolled  may  obtain  admission  into 
the  Society  at  any  time  of  the  year  either  by  writing  to  the:  Preservation 
Society,  Saint  Michaels,  Arizona,  or  through  the  Promoters  of  the  Society. 
Both,  the  living  and  the  deceased,  can  become  members  and  participate  in  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  the  Society.  Every  person  receives  on  his  admission  a 
copy  of  ‘The  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest*  and  a certificate  of 
membership,  which  holds  good  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  the  fee  of 
25  cents  is  paid  every  year. 

DECEASED  MEMBERS.  Deceased  parents,  relatives  and  friends  may  be 
enrolled  as  members  and  will  thus  participate  in  the  many  Holy  Masses  and 
prayers  said  for  them  every  year. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP.  Persons  contributing  $12.50  to  the  Society  are  en- 
rolled as  Life  Members,  while  a contribution  of  $100.00  entitles  them  to  the 
enrollment  of  an  entire  family  for  life. 

SPIRITUAL  BENEFITS.  1.  The  members  partake  in  the  1000  Holy  Masses 
which  are  offered  every  year  for  the  intentions  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

2.  Additional  Masses  for  these  intentions  are  offered  by  the  priests  in 
t.hc  Indian  Missions. 

3.  Daily  prayers  are  said  for,the  members  in  several  religious  communities. 

4.  Novenas  and  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the  members  by  Sisters  of  the 
Missions  and  their  Indian  pupils. 

PROMOTERS.  We  invite  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Franciscan 
Missions  in  the  Southwest  to  become  Promoters  of  the  Franciscan  Branch  of 
the  Preservation  Society.  Upon  application  we  will  provide  them  with  the 
necessary  copies  of  the  magazine  and  certificates  of  membership. 

SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  PROMOTERS.  Aside  from  favors  accorded  to  the 
members  of  the  Preservation  Society,  the  Promoters  participate  in  a Holy 
Mass  and  in  a novena  made  once  a month.  Each  Promoter  receives  a special 
Diploma  and  a Promoter's  Button.  • 

APPROBATION.  The  Preservation  Society  has  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  by  His  Excellency,  the 
Apostolic  Delegate,  and  by  many  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend 
Bishops  of  the  United  States. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to: 

THE  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY, 

Saint  Michaels,  Arizona. 
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T.  F.  SMALLING,  President 

T.  E.  PURDY,  Vice-President  J.  A.  PURDY,  Cashier 

SAM  BUSHMAN,  Vice-President  H.  R.  MEAD,  Asst.  Cashier 
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McKinley  County  Bank 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $75,000 


Deposits,  $495,000 
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GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 
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THE  MISSION  TRADING  STORE 

J.  B.  FOLEY,  Proprietor. 

I MAKE  a SPECIALTY  of  Fine  Navajo 
Rugs  and  Blankets,  Navajo  Silverware  and 
any  product  of  the  Navajo  Craft.  Blankets  and 
Silverware  made  to  order  from  any  design  furn- 
ished. Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention. 

Address:  ST.  MICHAELS,  ARIZONA 

G.  E.  KENNEDY 

INDIAN  TRADER 

Dealer  in 

Navajo  Blankets  and  Indian  Curios 

CHIN  LEE,  ARIZONA 

“If  IPs  made  by  the  Navajo  Indians,  McAdams  has  it” 

J.  H.  McADAMS 

INDIAN  TRADER 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Navajo  Blankets,  Curios,  Silver  Rings  and  Bracelets 

All  Genuine  and  Made  by  the  Navajos 
Mail  Orders  Solicited 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

#JT  We  Always  Carry  A CHOICE  LOT  of  Navajo  Blankets, 
jl  Rugs  and  Pillow  Tops  in  the  Highest  Grade,  Colors 
and  Weaves  Because  We  are  in  a Position  to  Make  the 
Best  Selections  in  the  Market. 

C.  C.  MANNING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Wholesale  Indian  Traders 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO  FT.  DEFIANCE,  ARIZONA 

W.  M.  Bickel  Co. 

U.  S.  LICENSED  INDIAN  TRADERS 

Navajo  Blankets  A Specialty 

Our  Blankets  are  all  inspected  and  tagged  by  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  of 
Navajo  Reservation.  Solid  Silver  Native  Ornaments,  such  as  Brace- 
lets, Rings,  Belts,  Necklaces,  always  on  hand;  all  made  by  the  Indians. 

Fresh  Pinon  Nuts,  by  Mail,  Prepaid,  20c  Per  Pound. 

INDEPENDENT  CURIO  STORE 

GRAND  CAIN  VO  IN  ARIZONA 

TO  all  persons  contemplating  a visit  to  this  Stupendous  Work  of 
Nature,  we  extend  a hearty  invitation  to  call  and  inspect  our  very 
complete  line  of  Mexican  and  Indian  Curios.  Our  stock  is  not  only 
one  of  the  largest,  but  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  in  the  country,  and  every 
article  we  sell  is  absolutely  genuine.  We  have  been  Indian  Traders  for 
many  years,  dealing  directly  with  the  Indian.  Every  piece  of  silverware 
and  quite  a number  of  our  blankets  were  made  on  the  premises  by  the 
Navajo  Indians.  We  make  a SPECIALTY  in: 

Navajo  Blankets  Baskets  woven  by  all  the  different  Tribes  Moccasins 

Mexican  Drawnwork  Mexican  hand  carved  Leatherwork  Grand  Canyon  Pennants 

ar»d  c^yimBook.  Ud  po.t  JOHN  Q.  VERKAMP,  Prop.  °°r 

You  Can  Dodge  An  ELEPHANT , But  You  Cannot 
Dodge  the  Fact  that  the  Place  to  Get 
Navajo  Blankets  is  from 

Matchin  & Boardman 

LUKACHUKAI,  ARIZONA 

» 


German  - American  Bank 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

Capital  $100,000.00  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $175,000.00 

3%  Interest  on  Time  Deposits 

TO  EVERY  BABY  BORN  in  Bloomington  or  Normal  We  Will  Give  $1.00 
to  Start  a Bank  Account,  and  a Souvenir  Pass  Book. 


It  is  of  Advantage  to  mention  this  Magazine  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Gallup  Gold  Storage 
Company 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 

ICE  AND  COLD  STORAGE 

Our  Mission 

In  Gallup  is  a most  worthy  Mission 
since  it  provides  for  the  general  pub- 
lic absolutely  dependable  lines  of 

Clothing  Notions 

Dry  Goods  Trunks 

Shoes  Suitcases 

Hats  Bedding 

Household  Goods,  etc. 

At  from  2Q  to  40  per  cent  less  than  any 
merchant  ever  attempted  before. 

Be  sure  to  call  on  us  when  in  Gallup. 
''  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  cheer- 
! fully  refunded. 

WE  BUY  AND  SELL  NAVAJO  RUGS 

gomion  pmr  goods  ca. 

Dealers  in 

Everything  To  Wear 

Mail  Orders  Solicited  and  given 
prompt  attention 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

P.  O.  Box  248  . Phone  202 

i 

Wurm  & Burke 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Jobbers  of 

Watches,  Gold  and  Silver 
Jewelry 

DIAMONDS 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

The  Golden  Rule  Store 

We  Operate  Over  127  Stores 

Patronise  our  Advertisers. 
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THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

BANNER  DRUG  STORE 

GALLUP’S  LEADING  PHARMACY 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

/ 

G.  W.  SAMPSON 

F.  S.  Lawrence 

General  Indian  Trader 

Dealer  in 

Stores  at 

STAPLE  AND  FANCY 

Rock  Springs,  New  Mexico  and 

GROCERIES 

St.  Michaels,  Arizona 

Bakery  Goods,  Fresh  Fruits  and 

P.  O.  Address : 

Vegetables,  Hay  and  Grain 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

Gallup  Meat  i Produce  Co. 

Kahn’s  Store 

W.  E.  CLARKE,  Mgr. 

DRYGOODS 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

Dealers  in  Meats  and  Live  Stock 

t{THE  RED  FRONT” 

Edward  Hart 

Page  Hotel 

Lumber,  Hardware 

EVERYTHING 
MODERN  AND 

Buggies  and  WagOTlS 

UP-TO-DATE 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

Our  Advertisers  are  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage. 
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Southwest  Arts  and  Crafts 

CHOICE  SPECIMENS  OF  INDIAN, 
MEXICAN  AND  NATIVE 
HANDIWORK 


JULIUS  GAINS 

East  Side  of  Plaza 

SAINT  A FE,  NEW  MEXICO 


Telephone  107-J 


P.  O.  Box  218 


Wood -Davis  Hardware  Company 

SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 

SHELF  AND  HEAVY  HARDWARE 


RANGES 

COOKS 


HEATERS 


AUTO  TIRES 
TUBES 

ACCESSORIES 


PAINTS 

OILS 

GLASS 


MODERN  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 


PUMPS 

WIND  MILLS 
' CYLINDERS 


WROUGHT  PIPE 
CAST  PIPE 

SEWER  PIPE 


VALVES 

FITTINGS 

OAKUM 


AGENTS  STALL  & DEAN  SPORTING  GOODS 

FIREARMS  REFRIGERATORS  ROOFING 

AMMUNITION  CREAM  FREEZERS  OF  ALL 

FISHING  TACKLE  GARDEN  HOSE  KINDS 

TINNING  AND  SHEET  METAL  WORK 


BLACKSMITHS’  SUPPLIES 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE 


Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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Levi  A.  Hughes,  President  James  B.  Read,  Cashier  A.  Seugman,  Vice-President 

The  First  National  Bank  NEWMEXIGO 


ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  3,  1870 


Deposits  Over  One  Million  and  a Quarter 

‘ No  deposit  too  large  for  safety— None  too  small  for  courtesy  ’ ’ 


DELGADO  SHOE  GO. 

Dealers  in 

Shoes,  Hats,  Gaps,  Gloves 
Books  of  Devotion  and 
Religious  Articles 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STREET 
SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 


READY  TO  WEAR 
SHOP 

Dry  Goods,  Clothing 
Furnishings  and  Shoes 
for  the  Whole  Family 

JULIUS  H.  GERDES 

SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 


St.  Michael's  College 

SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 

Conducted  by  the 

CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS 

Boarding  and  Day  School  f or 
Boys  and  Young  Men 

For  particulars  apply  to 

THE  DIRECTOR 


H.  B.  Cartwright  & Bro. 

Wholesale  Groceries 

Wines,  Liquors,  Cigars 

Mail  Orders  receive  Prompt 
Attention 

SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 


Loretto  Academy 

A Thoroughly  Equipped  Institution  Conducted  by  the 

SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
Exceptional  Advantages  in  the  Departments  of  Music  and  Art 
For  Terms  Apply  to 

The  Sister  Directress,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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THE  STATE  NATIONAL  BANK 

UNITED  ST  A TES  DEPOSITOR  Y 
DEPOSITORY  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY 

AND 

American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


Combined  Resources  of  both  Banks  $2,401,05230 


Both  of  our  banks  have  Trust  Company  privileges  and  act  as  Administrator, 
Executor,  Trustee,  and  Registrar  of  Stocks  and  Bonds. 


SAINT  VINCENT  ACADEMY 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls 

Conducted  by  the  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY  of  Mount  Saint  Joseph,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio 

Upon  credentials  furnished  by  the  Academy  pupils  without  further  exam- 
ination are  entitled  to  Teachers*  First  Grade  Certificates  by  the  State  Board. 

TERMS  UPON  APPLICATION 


Fireproof  Steam  Heated  Electric  Lighted  and  Thoroughly  Modem  in  Equipment 

SAINT  JOSEPH  SANITARIUM 

Special  Annex  for  Tuberculosis  Patients. 

A Number  of  Bungalows  and  Many  Private  Rooms. 

' Thoroughly  Trained  Graduate  NURSES  are  Furnished  for 

Outside  Work  upon  Application.  !! 

For  Further  Information  Address 

SISTER  SUPERIOR,  SAINT  JOSEPH  SANITARIUM  | 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO. 

. . ....  ....  ..  . 

Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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Grunsfeld  Brothers 


Importers  and  Jobbers 
of  General  Merchandise 


Indian  Robes,  Blankets,  Shawls 


AND  ALL  SPECIALTIES  FOR  THE 


INDIAN  TRADE 

WHOLESALE  EXCLUSIVELY 

Albuquerque , New  Mexico 

/ 


LOUIS  ILFELD  «■»" 

Navyo  Blankets,  Wool,  Hides  General  Merchandise 

PdtS  atld  Sheep  Buyers  of  Wool,  Hides,  Pelts,  Sheep  and 

^ Country  Produfce 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M.  ZUNI,  NEW  MEXICO 


O.  A.  MATSON  AND  COMPANY 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO 

Books,  Stationery,  Kodaks,  Photo  Supplies 

Sporting  Goods  Send  Us  Your  Kodak  Work  Guns  and  Ammunition 


Do  Your  Shopping  by  Mail 

Upon  Request  We  Shall  Be  Pleased  to  Send  You 
Catalogue.  All  Goods  Delivered  Free  at  Your  Door. 

ROSENWALD  BROTHERS 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO 


We  Would  Appreciate  Your  Advertising  Business. 
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Los  Angeles  Saddlery  and  Finding  Co. 

Harness , Saddles , Chaparefos 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  HORSE  AND  RIDER 

Write  for  Catalogue 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

C.  Ganahl  Lumber  Co. 

Established  1884  Incorporated  1903 


General  Office,  830  East  First  Street 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Hunter  Drug  Go. 

News  Stand 

Genuine  Indian  Curios,  Silverware 
Arizona  Souvenirs,  Rubies 
and  Turquoise 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Candy, 
Stationery,  Athletic  Goods 

Sonora  and  Columbia  Agency 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

O.  B.  Raudebaugh,  Prop. 

FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA 

FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA 

M.  I.  Powers,  President 

J.  C.  Powers,  Vice-President 

The  Delicatessen  Co. 

C.  J.  Walters,  Cashier 

B.  B.  Brandon,  Asst.  Cashier 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries , 
Fish  and  Poultry 

THE  CITIZENS  BANK 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Smoked  Meats  and  Sausage 

Capital  $100,000 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

A.  G.  BADER,  Prop. 

FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA 

FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA 
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WM.  H.  DAGO 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

Navajo  Rugs  and  Hopi  Baskets  Handled  Direct  from  the  Makers 

WINSLOW,  ARIZONA 


R.  H.  Tuttle,  President 
T.  M.  Quebedeaux,  Vice-Pres. 


R.  C.  Kauffman,  Cashier 
A.  S.  Brayman,  Asst.  Cashier 


ARIZONA  STATE  BANK 

CAPITAL  $40,000.00 

WINSLOW,  ARIZONA 


Winslow  Livery,  Feed 
. and  Sales  Stables 

CHAS.  DAZE,  Prop. 

Hay,  Grain  and  Coal  Delivered  to 
Any  Part  of  the  City. 

WINSLOW,  ARIZONA 

HYDRO -PUR A 


Makes 

Washing 

Easy 


Saves 

Laundry 

Bills 


1 The  Package  with  the  Green  Band 1 

AT  ALL  GROCERS 


W.  H.  BURBAGE 

Attomey-at-Law 

OFFICE: 

Old  Opera  House  Building 
WINSLOW,  ARIZONA 

Diederich-Schaefer  Co. 

413  Broadway  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

The  Store  where  any  Article  of  Religious 
Nature  may  be  Procured 

Church  Goods  Supplied 

Prayer  Books  of  Various  Languages, 
Rosaries,  Crucifixes,  Medals,  Pictures 
for  Framing, Mourning  Cands,  etc. 

Send  for  Our  Small  Catalogue. 


Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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FREDERICK  PUSTET  & CO. 

Publishers , Booksellers , 

Ecclesiastical  Furnishers 

436  Main  Street  • Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WESTERN  GERMAN  BANK 

TWELFTH  and  VINE  STREETS  CINCINNATI,  O. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 
Receives  Deposits  of  50c  and  Upwards 

PAYING  3 PER  CENT  INTEREST 

Municipal  Bonds  a Specialty 

Rents  Safe  Deposit  Boxes  $2.00  Per  Annum 

IIpci/lflliaH'DfC  For  Church  Goods,  Religious  Articles  and 
fludtltjllciriv/l  5)  Good  Catholic  Literature  of  Every  Kind 

Always  is 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Benziger  Brothers 

Address  All  Communications  to  this  Office 


Geo.  M.  Berger  Established  1854  John  Eckerle 

John  Berger  & Son 

Packers  of  Leaf  Tobacco 
Importers  of  Havana  and  Sumatra 

Main  Office:  315  MAIN  STREET,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Wmrebougcs : Germantown,  O.;  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Southwindsor,  Conn.;  Havana,  Cuba 

> —e  .e , , 


Patronise  our  Advertisers. 
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A.  JANSZEN  W.  HARPENAU 

A.  Janszen  & Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SPECIALTIES: 

Drum  Major  Peas,  Sugar  Loaf  Canned 
Goods,  Royal  Hawaian  Pineapples,  Game 

Phone.  Canal  313  Established  Over  28  Years 

The  Scheve  & Angert  Co. 

FURNITURE 

Floor  Coverings  *- 

Cock  Salmon,  Sunkist  Canned  Fruit  and 
Sunkist  Dried  Fruit. 

' Address: 

S.  E.  Cor.  SECOND  AND  WALNUT 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Euchre  Tables  and  Chairs  Loaned 
1801-1803  Elm  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

CHESTER  PARK  FEED  MILJ, 

ne  t.  H.  Wess  (rah  ant  Coal  Company 

SPRING  GROVE  AND  MITCHELL  AVENUES 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Grain,  Hay  and  Mill  Feeds,  Poultry  Feeds  of  all  Kinds 
Coal  and  Building  Material 

Private  Branch  Exchange:  Park  158,  All  Departments 

Frank  Mueller 

BAKERY 

1767  Queen  City  Ave. 

Frank  Wilberding 

GROCERIES 

112  West  14th  Street 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Zepf’s  Oldest  Umbrella  Store 

John  H.  and  J,  E.  Zepf,  Props. 

OTTO  KATZ 
Prescription  Pharmacy 

Repairing  and  Covering 

30  WEST  LIBERTY  ST. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

DEUTSCHE  APOTHEKE 

SHejepte  roerben  forgfaltig  ju  jeber  ©tunbe 
2ag  ober  9Zadjt  bereitet. 

VINE  AND  LIBERTY  STREETS 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Phones  Avon  2161-2162 

JOSEPH  HUTH’S  SON 

V 

Undertaker 

2545-2547  Vine  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 

In  Writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention 

“Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest.” 
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LORENTZ’S 

Findlay  Market*  s Big  Department  Sjtore 
S.  E.  Cor.  RACE  and  ELDER  STS. 

SHOE  DEPARTMENT 
* S.  W.  Cor.  RACE  and  ELDER  STS. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Ask  for  Lorentz’s  Stamps 

Phone  Canal  4956 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses 
Carefully  Fitted 

EDWARD  F.  KAELIN 

JEWELER 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY 
1823  VINE  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

WITT  & CO. 

Funeral  Directors  and 

Embalmers 

Offices  and  Chapels 

1512  ELM  ST.  Phone  Canal  280 
3026  MADISQN  |JD.  Phone  Ridge  554-L 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

JOHN  B.  GARTNER  CO. 

Dealers  in 

Galvanized  Cornice  Work,  Roofing, 
Spouting,  Stove  Castings,  Ranges, 
Linoleum  and  Kitchen  Outfitters 

We  Do  All  Kiwis  of  Gas  Fitting  and  Gas  Fiztnre  Work 
, Piping  Houses  for  Cob  a Specialty 

1625-27  VINE  ST. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Phone  Avon  3864 

HENRY  KISTNER 

Granite  and  Marble 

Monuments 

CEMETERY  WORK 

1642-44  VINE  ST. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

THE  SUMMIT 

GRANDIN  RD.,  E.  Walnut  Hills, 
CINCINNATI  OHIO 

An  Academy  for  Girls  and  Small  Boys 

Conducted  by  the 

SISTERS  OF  NOTRE  DAME 

For  Particulars  Address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR. 

E.  MACKE 

LADIES*  AND  GENT*S 

Underwear  and  Hosiery 

1729-1731  VINE  ST. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

AUGUST  H.  HATER 

DRY  GOODS  NOTIONS 

LADIES’  and  GENTS’ 

FURNISHINGS 

1649-81  FREEMAN  AVENUE 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Patronize  our  Advertisers,  They  Have  Patronized  Us. 
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E.  A.  Seissiger 

Calhoun  Meat  Market 

Choice  Meats 
and  Poultry 

128  CALHOUN  STREET 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Anthony  L.  Beck 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

N.  W.  Cor.  CLIFTON  AVE.  and 
WARNER,  Clifton  Heights 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Phone  West  2037 

PFLUM’S 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  and 
Gents*  Furnishings 

200-202  CALHOUN  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

A.  BRUENEMAN 
MERCHANT  TAILOR  \ 

Opp.  St.  George  School  ! 

103  CALHOUN  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Phones  Avon  1055  and  Avon  1056 

GEO.  J.  SPEGHTHOLD 
Prescription  Specialist 

Drugs,  Paints,  Glass,  Etc. 

119  CALHOUN  STREET 
Opp.  Dennis 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Phone  Canal  418 

F.  & H.  Hoemmelmeyer 

Dealers  in 

Hardware,  Cutlery,  Tools,  Stoves, 

Ranges  and  House  Fur - 1 

nishing  Goods  j 

1821  Vine  Street  Opp.  McMicken  Ave. 

' CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Phone  Canal  1388-Y 

GEORGE  AUG 

Dealer  in 

FANCY  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Sweet  and  Salt  Butter,  Fresh  Eggs, 
Buttermilk  and  Cottage  Cheese 

Deliveries  to  Suburbs  twice  weekly 

57  E.  McMICKEN  AVENUE 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

BURNS 

SHOES  FOR  ALL 

22  Years  in  Business 

525  South  Broadway, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

We  Would  Appreciate  Your  Advertising  Business. 
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A FRIEND 
OF  THE  MISSIONS 

RELIABLE  CORN  PLASTER 

Will  Give  Relief  to  Aching  Feet. 

Also  Remove  Calouses,  Bunions  and  Corns. 

B.  J.  Pardick  rats  Pharmacy 

N.  W.  Cor.  Liberty  and  Linn  Streets 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

/ 

CORRYYILLE  FEED  CO. 

EMIL  LETZLER  & SON,  Proprietor. 

Dealer,  in  Hay,  Grain  and  Goal 
2529-2531  Vine  Street  CINCINNATI,  OBIO 

JACOB  WEINER 

Harness,  Auto  Supplies,  Trunks, 
Suitcases  and  Repairing 

1733  VINE  STREET  Phone  Canal  4930 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

MICHAEL  KATTUS 

CHOICE  MEATS 

Phono  Canal  814 

1537  Bremen  Street  CINCINNATI,  O. 

Fine  Selection  Postals,  Season  and  Anniversary 
Cards.  Rosaries  Repaired. 

MRS.  ANNA  MARAZZI 

Dealer  in  Religious  Articles 
WAX  CANDLES.  PRAYER  BOORS,  English  and  German 
1710  RACE  STREET,  Near  Findlay  Market 

LORENZ  BECK 

DEALER  IN 

FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

112  Findlay  Street,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

Phone  Canal  1178-L 

ROBERT  J.  THUMAN 

MEN'S  HATS  AND 
HABERDASHERY 
N.  W.  Cor.  Green  and  Vine  CINCINNATI,  0. 

Phone,  Canal  1634-R 

HARRY  E.  RUEVE 

The  HAT  Shop— Quality  and  Style 
Men's  and  Boys'  Hats  and  Caps 
1206  Vine  Street  CINCINNATI,  O. 

PHONE  CANAL  3331-R 

WIBBBLL 

JEWELER 

1730  Vine  Street  CINCINNATI,  O. 

GEORGE  WIETHE 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  CAPS 
Gents*  Furnishings 

1559  Central  Avenue,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

MRS.  A.  MOELLER 

GROCERIES 

31  CALHOUN  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

JOS.  FLUEGEMANN 

Dry  Goods  and  Shoes 

1542-1544-1546  HARRISON  AVE. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

: The  Sellers  Jewelry  Go. 

High  Grade  ODIJEN  WATCHES 
Beautiful  WRIST  WATCHES 

High  Grade  Gifts  of  All  Description 

Watch  Inspector  A.  T.  & S.  Fe  R.  R. 

CARLSBAD,  NEW  MEXICO 

Donavan  & Seamans  Go. 

JEWELERS  SILVERSMITHS 
ECCLESIASTICAL  GOODS 

743  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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J.  F.  Joyce /Vice  President 
A.  C.  Heard,  Vice-President 


G.  M.  Cooke,  Cashier 


W.  A.  Craig,  Asst.  Cashier 
W.  E.  Nutt,  Asst.  Cashier 


The  Fir^t  National  Bank 

CARLSBAD,  NEW  MEXICO 

United  States  Depository 


J . F.  JOYCE 
A.  J.  CRAWFORD 


DIRECTORS: 

G.  M.  COOKE 
L.  S>  CRAWFORD 
C.  F.  JOYCE 


A.  C.  HEARD 
CLARENCE  BELL 


The  Quality  Store  £ewamlex,co 

Both  Wholesale  and  Retail  in  Groceries  and 

Dry  Goods 

HIGHEST  GRADES  LOWEST  PRICES 

Other  Stores:  Loving  ton,  N.  M. —Lakewood,  N.  M. 

PEOPLES  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 


THE  STAR  PHARMACY 

Richard  M.  Thorne  The  REXALL  Store 


FURNITURE 
FLOOR  COVERINGS 
AND  STOVES 

CARLSBAD,  NEW  MEXICO 


E.  P.  Bujac  C.  R.  Brice 

BUJAC  AND  BRICE 

ATTORNEYS 

and  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW 

CARLSBAD,  NEW  MEXICO 


THE  CARLSBAD  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Garage 
in  the  Southwest 

U.  S.  Mail  and  Pamanger  Line  to  the  Plains. 

CARLSBAD,  NEW  MEXICO 


Kodaks  and  Supplies 

In  Business  For  Your  Health 

CARLSBAD,  NEW  MEXICft 


T.  C.  HORNE 

The  Leading  Dry  Goods  Merchant  of 
CARLSBAD,  NEW  MEXICO 

Ready-Made  Wearing  Apparel  a 
Specialty 


J.  B.  ROBERTS.  Pres. 


G.  H.  SELLMEYER.  Cashier 


me  Lakewood  National  Bank 

Wants  Your  Business 

Capital  and  Surplus  $30,000 
LAKEWOOD,  N.  M. 


It  is  of  Advantage  to  mention  this  Magazine  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 
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THOMAS  FLYNN 


JIT  ANYTHING  YOU 
\U  NEED  IN  THE  FUR- 
NITURE LINE,  CAN  BE 
HAD  FROM  THE 


KAPPLE 

FURNITURE  CO. 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


Maker  of  the  Best  Saddles  and  Har- 
ness in  the  West.  Auto-Robes,  Bags 
Suitcases,  Tents.  Everything  for  the 
Horse  and  Rider. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

PUEBLO,  COLORADO 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 


First  N/iIwtniJ  Bank.  ROSWELL.  New  Mexico 


DEPOSITS,  $1,600,000 


ROSWELL. 


NEW  MEXICO 


It  is  of  Advantage  to  mention  this  Magazine  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Mabie-Lowrey  Hardware  Company 

We  Sell  Everything  Found  in  a Hardware  and 
Implement  Store  and  Make  it  Profitable  for 
YOU  to  Trade  With  US 


ROSWELL, 


NEW  MEXICO 


The  Citizens'  National  Bank 

AND 

The  Citizens’  Livestock'  Loan  Company 

OF  ROSWELL,,  NEW  MEXICO 

COMBINED  RESOURCES  OVER  $1,750,000 

We  Pay  4%  Interest  on  Savings  Deposits, 


JNO.  W.  POE,  President 


Compounded  Annually 


J.  J.  JAFFA,  Cashier 


QUICK,  CORRECT  PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE 

Awaits  Your  Call  At 

McCAIN  DRUG  CO 

THE  PRESCRIPTION  DRUG  STORE 


ROSWELL,  NEW  MEXICO 


Phone  416 


320  NORTH  MAIN  ST. 


J.  W.  Rhea,  President 
J.  N.  Donohoo,  Vice-Pres. 


H.  P.  Saunders,  Cashier 
B.  H.  Bassett,  Asst.  Cashier 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  ROSWELL,  NEW  MEXICO 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 

Business  goes  tvhere  it  is  invited  and  abides  where  it  is  well  treated 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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DRUGS  SUNDRIES 

STATIONERY 


OWL  DRUG  COMPANY 

ROSWELL,  NEW  MEXICO 


DILLEY  FURNITURE  CO. 

Manufacturers,  Jobbers  and  Retailers  of  All  Kinds  and  Grades  of 

FURNITURE 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 

308-310  Main  Street  Roswell,  New  Mexico 

O-  R.  CARR 

ARCHITECT 

A Specialty  of  Public  Buildings  and  Hospitals 
APACHE  BUILDING 

ROSWELL,  NEW  MEXICO 

U.  S.  MARKET 

JOHN  LOWENBRUCK,  Prop. 

Pioneer  Market  in  the 
Pecos  Valley 

Malone  Hardware  Co. 

HARDWARE  AND 
SPORTING  GOODS 

ROSWELL  NEW  MEXICO 

STRICTLY  SANITARY 

CARLSBAD,  NEW  MEXICO 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE 
BUILDER,  DECORATOR 
and  PAINTER 

CIGARS  PIPES  TOBACCOS 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

GEO.  B.  JEWETT 

ROSWELL  NEW  MEXICO 

Agent  for  Tom  Moore,  William  Penn 
| and  Sanchez  y Haya  CIGARS 

PECOS  VALLEY  LUMBER  CO. 

\ 

ROSWELL,  NEW  MEXICO  ] 

J.  F.  Hinkle,  President  < 

J.  H.  Mullis,  Sec.-Treas.  \ 

We  Would  Appreciate  Your  Advertising  Business. 
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Established  1881  Incorporated  1910 

The  E.  Hackner  Company 

Designers,  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Church  Furniture  and  Statuary 
of  Every  Description 

Altars,  Pulpits,  Sanctuary  Rails,  Confessionals,  Baptis- 
mals.  Pews,  Stalls,  Etc.,  Etc.,  in  Marble  and  Wood 

LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 

JOHN  BRENNAN  & CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

Your  Inquiries  and  Orders  are  Solicited 

Cor.  22nd  and  Laflin  Streets  CHICAGO 

B.  Muller  =Thym  & Co. 

CHURCH  AND  ALTAR  ORNAMENTS 
PUBLISHERS  OF  PRAYER  BOOKS 

1332  Grand  Avenue  KANSAS,  CITY,  MO. 

When  writing:  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

Boarding  School  For  Boys 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS 

Complete  College  and  High  Shool  Courses,  Embrac- 
ing Classical  English,  Scientific,  Mathematical 
and  Commercial  Branches 


For  Prospectus  Apply  to  the  Reverend  President 


Frank  Kirchhof 

Lumber  Company 


Seventh  and  Lawrence, 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


Bee-Keepers’  Supplies 

AND 

Honey  of  Best  Quality 

Write  for  Prices  and  Illustrated 
Catalogue 

The  Cotomto  Honey  Moos  Ass’n 

1424  MARKET  STREET 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


William  Kley 

Practical  Gem  Cutter 

Dealer  in 

Precious  and  Native  Stones 
Turquoise  a Specialty 

1608  TREMONT  STREET 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


THIS  PAPER 

Can  furnish  you  any  kind  of 
Engraving  for  Circulars,  Folders, 
Booklets  or  Catalogs.  We  Stand 
back  of  the  Quality  and  Service. 

Brock-Haffner  Press 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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Loretto  Heights  Academy  DeoverTcMomio 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

Art  Elegant  Building,  Delightful  Climate, 

Desirable  Home 

FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS  THE  SISTER  DIRECTRESS 


MISHLER  & WALKER 

Photographers 

Agents  for  Kodaks  and  Eastman 
Supplies.  We  lend  Kodaks.  Kodak 
Finishing.  Pictures  framed  to  order. 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


G.  L.  GONZALES 

Transfer  and  Baggage 

Hauled 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


James  B.  Cotter  & Company 

Catholic  Supply  House 

All  Kinds  of  Catholic  Goods 

1469-71  LOGAN  STREET 
DENVER,  COLO. 


For  Eczema  and  Skin  Trou- 
ill yT  fly  bles.  Relieves  all  Itching  at 
D Once.  Cures  while  Relieving. 

$1.00  Per  Bottle 

Postage  Prepaid  all  over  United  States 

Van  Zandt’s  Cathedral  Drug  Store 

Cor.  Colfax  and  Logan  Streets.  DENVER,  COLO. 


Hobbs  Hardware  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

SHELF  AND  HEAVY  HARDWARE.  GUNS  AND 
AMMUNITION.  BLACKSMITHS*  SUPPLIES 

Prompt  Attention  Given  to  Mail  Orders 

RATON,  NEW  MEXICO 


EDWARD  M.  BROWN 

Watch  Repairing,  Lenses  Duplicated 

Native  Arizona  Stones  and 
Souvenir  Spoons 

FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA 


We  Want  Your  Advertising  Business. 
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Fine  Plumbing  and  Heating — Goods  for  Private 
Residences  and  Public  Buildings 

Engineers’  Supplies,  Water  Works  Supplies,  Irrigation  Supplies,  Gasoline  and  Oil 
Engines^  Fire  Department  Supplies,  Garbage  Burners,  Electric  Light  Plants  for  Country 
Homes,  Stock  and  Storage  Tanks,  American  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Hand  Pumps  and 
Windmills,  Water  Tube  and  Tubular  Boilers,  Complete  Power  Plant  Equipment, 
Kewanee  Water  Supply  System  for  Country  Homes,  Sewage  Disposal  Systems  for 
Country  Homes,  Well  Casing,  Pipe  Fittings,  Valves,  Hose  and  Packing. 

FARMERS’  RECORD  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK  FREE 

The  M.  J.  O’Fallon  Supply  Co. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 

1625  Fifteenth  Street,  DENVER,  COLORADO 

■ 1 " MAIN  6630  == 

St.  Francis  Seraphic  College 

Conducted  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
A Private  Institution,  Established  1858 

! 

Its  Purpose  is  to  Educate  Boys  and  Young  Men 
Aspiring  to  the  Sacred  Priesthood  in 
the  Order  of  Friars  Minor 

For  Special  Information  Address 

The  Rev.  Father  Rector,  St.  Francis  Seraphic  College 

1615  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Our  Advertisers  are  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage. 
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Gallup  Mercantile 
Company 

■ INCORPORATED — . --  ■ 

WHOLESALERS 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 
INDIAN  TRADERS’  SUPPLIES 

NAVAJO  BLANKETS 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 
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C.  N.  COTTON,  President  J.  J.  KIRK,  Treaturer  M.  J.  GUED,  Secretary 


C.  N.  COTTON  CO. 


Wholesale  Dealers 

in 

Indian  Traders’  Supplies 

and — - 

Navajo  Blankets 

WOOL,  HIDES,  COAT  SKINS,  SHEEP  PELTS 

Gallup,  New  Mexico 
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The 


Franciscan 

Missions 


An  Annual 

Published  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers 


Saint  MichacIs.Arizona 


Price  25  cents 


Nineteen-Hundred-Eighteen 


ma 
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J.  C.  Dolan,  President 
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NAVAJO  BLANKETS 


THE  GREAT  BEAUTY  AND  ANTIQUITY  of  the  NAVAJO 
BLANKET  has  given  IT  a world-wide  reputation.  No  fabric 
produced  by  native  peoples  in  any  portion  of  the  world  sur- 
passes the  genuine  Navajo  blanket  in  RICHNESS,  BEAUTY 
and  DURABILITY. 

The  finest  Persian  and  Indian  rugs,  although  perhaps  more  dainty 
and  exquisite,  possess  no  greater  strength  of  design  and  no  greater 
durability  or  suitability  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  fabric  was  intended. 

This  reputation  of  the  NAVAJO  WEAVES  extends  back  as  far  as 
the  first  white  occupation  of  the  Southwest.  The  early  trappers  and 
traders,  nearly  a century  ago,  learned  the  worth  of  these  fabrics.  The 
weavers,  however,  were  situated  in  a distant  and  little  known  part  of  the 
world.  Hence  it  is  but  recently  that  the  Navajo  Products  came  into 
prominence  in  the  Eastern  States. 

At  once  there  sprang  up  such  a demand  for  them  that  unscrupulous 
dealers  took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  those  desiring  to  purchase 
such  goods.  Cheap  and  gaudy  blankets,  loosely  put  together — made 
here,  there  and  everywhere — have  been  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  Unless 
one  has  given  study  to  the  matter,  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived. 
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The  Navajo  Indian  Blanket 

»■  - — - . 

By  Fr.  L.  O.,  O.  F.  M. 

I PRESUME  that  many  readers  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  of 
tiie  Southwest  have  seen  a Navajo  blanket;  some,  perhaps, 
possess  one  or  more  samples  of  this  unique  product  of  the  textile 
art;  most  of  them  have,  at  least,  heard  more  or  less  about  them.  A 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Navajo  squaw  weaves  the  cele- 
brated Navajo  blanket  will,  therefore,  be  of  general  interest.  Very  few 
persons,  when  looking  at  a Navajo  blanket,  realize  the  amount  of  labor, 
patience  and  time  it  has  cost  to  finish  it.  If  “there  is  many  a slip 
’twixt  cup  and  lip,”  there  is  many  an  hour  of  toil  between  the  time 
when  the  wool  is  shorn  from  the  back  of  God's  meekest  creatures,  and 
the  time  when  the  blanket  is  taken  from  the  loom,  ready  for  use  or  sale. 
The  art  of  weaving,  as  it  exists  among  the  Navajos  today,  although 

of  aboriginal  origin,  is  not  an  invention  of  the  Navajos  themselves,  as 
✓ 

nothing  similar  is  found  among  any  of  the  Dene  tribes.  It  is  pretty 
safe  to  say  that  the  Navajos  learned  the  art  of  weaving  from  the 
Pueblos,  and  that,  too,  since  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  Yet  the 
Navajo  blanket  excels  by  far  any  texture  of  Pueblo  manufacture  with 
regard  to  beauty  and  quality.  What  may  be  the  reason  of  this?  Why 
should  the  pupils  excel  their  teachers? 

When  the  Pueblos  were  the  sole  owners  and  occupants  of  the 
Southwest;  when  they  lived  in  peace  and  plenty;  when  there  was  not 
one  to  disturb  and  molest  them,  or  to  take  and  destroy  the  fruits  of 
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their  labor:  their  aesthetic  tastes  and  arts  flourished  and  improved. 
But  when  the  Dene  wave  from  the  north,  the  Navajos  and  the  Apaches, 
rolled  in  amongst  them,  there  came  a check  and  a change.  The  Nava- 
jos were  warriors  and  hunters;  as  such  they  made  their  living.  They 
consequently  took  from  their  peaceful  and  agricultural  neighbors  what- 
ever they  could,  and  levied  tribute  upon  them  besides.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  Pueblo  arts  were  forced  to  deteriorate,  especially, 
when  later  on  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  still  later  the  inroads  of  white 
adventurers  and  squatters  kept  things  in  a constant  ferment. 

When  the  Spaniard  appeared  upon  the  scene,  he  brought  with  him 
new  games,  new  animals,  new  implements,  etc.  The  Navajo  took  to 
the  horse  like  a fish  to  the  water;  he  helped  himself  to  the  good  new 
things  and,  mounted  on  his  pony,  drove  off  flocks  of  sheep,  which  he 
turned  over  to  his  squaw  and  children  to  herd.  When  he  saw  the  new 
wonderful  trappings  of  the  invaders,  their  nice  uniforms,  and  the 
beautiful  blankets  in  which  the  soldiers  slept,  or  wrapped  about  them- 
selves when  it  was  cold,  he  was  not  slow  in  putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether: he  stole  the  material,  the  hard-twisted  Spanish  cloth,  known 
as  bayeta,  unravelled  it,  and  rewove  it  on  the  loom  and  in  the  style  of 
weaving,  borrowed  or  learned  from  the  Pueblos.  Thus  originated 
the  celebrated  and  much-prized  “Serape  Navajo.” 

Of  course,  the  bayeta  cloth,  which  had  to  be  stolen  or  taken  from 
the  Spanish  soldiers,  was  not  plentiful  enough  to  supply  the  demand 
for  blankets.  This,  however,  did  not  discourage  the  Navajo,  nor  in- 
fluence him  to  abandon  his  once-acquired  industry.  The  warrior  and 
hunter  had  turned  his  attention  to  herding.  His  ambition  was  to 
possess  large  herds  of  horses  and  flocks  of  sheep.  Therefore,  after 
appropriating  the  Spaniards'  sheep  and  learning  from  them  the  use 
of  the  shears  and  wool-cards,  he  spun  the  wool,  with  the  primitive 
distaff,  into  long  strands,  and  wove  with  them,  upon  the  Pueblo  loom, 
the  Navajo  blanket.  Thus  he  found  upon  the  backs  of  his  sheep  a 
material,  good  and  plentiful,  to  take  the  place  of  the  scarce,  high- 
priced  bayeta.  When  later  on  the  Navajo  country  became  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  value,  taste,  beauty  and  quality  of  his  blanket  was 
recognized  and  further  encouraged  by  the  addition  of  thousands  of 
sheep  to  his  already  existing  flocks.  Nor  was  this  assistance  thrown 
away;  for  today  the  Navajo  blanket  is  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  No  other  people,  white,  red,  black,  brown  or  yellow,  weave 
anything  that  can  be  placed  aside  of  it.  It  is  true,  oriental  rugs  are 
woven  in  much  richer  patterns  than  the  Navajo  blanket,  hut  while 
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the  former  bewilder  the  eye  by  their  over-rich  and  over-crowded  de- 
signs, the  latter,  by  their  very  barbaric  simplicity  and  well-chosen 
colors,  please  and  rest  the  eye  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  in  the  same  place  in  which  the  art  of  the  Navajo  weaver 
advanced,  that  of  the  Pueblo  retrograded.  Why?  The  Pueblos  are 
a thrifty  and  practical  people.  They  are  always  more  in  touch  with 
the  white  settlements  than  the  Navajos,  and  could  always  get  a good 
price  for  their  products;  they  gave,  from  times  immemorial,  more  at- 
tention to  agriculture  than  to  manufacture;  they  have,  in  their  country, 
mines  of  turquoise,  which  the  show-loving  Navajo  prizes  equally  high, 
if  not  higher,  than  the  civilized  white  man  does  his  jewels  and  trinkets 
of  gold  and  silver.  Consequently,  it  was  far  more  remunerative  for 
the  Pueblo  to  purchase  his  blankets  or  serapes  from  the  Navajos,  than 
to  waste  his  time  in  making  them  himself.  He  could  then  apply  his 
time  to  more  profitable  pursuits.  Whoever  knows  anything  about 
the  Pueblos  will  find  this  as  natural  as  the  rotundity  of  a circle.  Thus, 
while  the  wilder  Indians  had  many  incentives  to  ply  and  to  improve 
their  arts,  the  more  advanced  had  many  temptations  and  inducements 
to  abandon  it.  In  many  Pueblos  the  skill  and  art  of  the  loom  has  been 
almost  totally  neglected  and  forgotten. 

The  only  Pueblos  who  practice  the  art  of  weaving  to  any  extent 
are  the  Moquis  or  Hopis,  who  have  come  less  in  contact  with  the 
whites,  and  who  have  had  less  chance  of  trading  with  more  profiting 
from  them  than  any  of  the  other  Pueblos,  and  today  almost  all  the 
other  Pueblos  go  to  the  Hopis  to  buy  or  barter  their  mantas  or  squaw 
dresses.  The  only  weaving  still  practiced  in  all  the  Pueblo  villages 
is  that  of  the  girdles  and  garters,  usually  bright  red  with  small,  fanciful 
designs.  These  are  woven  exclusively  by  the  women  now. 

In  1849,  Lieutenant  James  H.  Simpson,  topographical  engineer, 
who  accompanied  an  expedition  against  the  Navajos,  under  Col.  John 
M.  Washington,  governor  of  New  Mexico,  wrote  in  his  “Report  on  the 
Navajo  Country”:  “It  seems  anomalous  to  me  that  a nation  living  in 
such  miserably-constructed  mud  lodges  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
capable  of  making  probably  the  best  blankets  in  the  world.”  Before 
him  one,  Gregg,  in  an  excellent  work  on  New  Mexico,  entitled,  “The 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies,”  wrote  the  following  concerning  the 
Navajo  blankets:  “They  (the  Navajos)  now  also  manufacture  a sin- 

gular species  of  blanket,  known  as  the  Serape  Navajo,  which  is  of  so 
close  and  dense  a texture  that  it  will  frequently  hold  water,  almost 
equal  to  gum-elastic  cloth.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  prized  for  protec- 
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tion  against  the  rains.  Some  of  the  finer  qualities  are  often  sold 
among  the  Mexicans  as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  each.”  And  in 
the  Indian  Commissioner’s  Report  of  1854  it  is  said:  ‘They  (the 

Navajos)  are  the  manufacturers  of  a superb  quality  of  blankets  that 
are  water-proof,  as  well  as  of  coarser  woolens.” 

I make  these  few  quotations  to  show  that  the  Navajos,  although 
they  learned  the  art  of  weaving  from  the  Pueblos,  at  an  early  date  far 
excelled  and  outflanked  their  teachers,  and  to  prove  that  among  the 
Dene  tribes  the  Navajos  are  distinguished  for  their  receptiveness,  in- 
dustry and  artistic  taste.  Speaking  of  the  art  of  weaving  as  practiced 
among  the  Dene  tribes  of  western  Canada,  Rev.  A.  G.  Morice,  O.  M.  I., 
says:  “We  now  come  to  the  twined  and  textile  fabrics  of  the  Western 
Denes.  The  latter  are  very  few ; indeed,  the  weaving  industry  might 
almost  be  described  as  null  among  those  tribes,  since  the  rabbit-skin 
blankets  were  originally  the  only  genuine  textile  manufactured  among 
either  the  carriers,  the  Tsek’hene  or  the  Tsilkoht’ni.  The  Tsilkoht’ni  and 
Carrier  women  now  weave  fairly  good  belts  or  girths  out  of  the  yarn 
they  get  at  the  trading  posts.  But  this  is  a new  industry  among  them, 
and  we  need  not  tarry  in  its  description.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
use  wooden  healds  as  those  of  the  Zuni  Indians.” 

Thus  the  Navajo,  more  progressive  and  quicker- witted  than  his 
northern  congeners,  grasped  the  opportunity  offered  him ; he  saw  great 
possibilities  in  the  development  of  his  newly  acquired  art;  diligently 
he  wove  the  Spaniard’s  bayeta  or  his  own  wool  on  the  Pueblo’s  loom, 
and  worked  not  only  with  his  hands,  but  also  with  his  mind  and  his 
fantasy.  And  the  final  result  was  a blanket  of  striking,  semi-barbaric 
beauty,  and  of  a life-time  durability ; a blanket  which  is  now  classed  by 
itself,  as  no  other  textile  fabric  can  be  found  that  may  .compare  with  it. 

Before  describing  the  making  or  the  weaving  of  a Navajo  blanket, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  to  know  something  of  the  manner 
of  preparing  the  wool. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  the  making  of  a Navajo  blanket, 
is  the  taking  of  the  wool  from  the  backs  of  the  sheep.  This,  as  a 
rule,  is  done  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall.  The  animal  is  caught  and 
thrown  to  the  ground ; its  legs  are  crossed  and  securely  tied  with  a 
piece  of  woolen  rope.  While  being  caught,  the  sheep  generally  give  a 
kick  or  two,  or  emit  a few  plaintive  bleats  of  protest,  but  once  tied, 
they  are  perfectly  quiet.  The  quadrupedal  symbols  of  meekness  and 
patience  are  then  relieved  of  their  coats  with  a pair  of  shears,  the  use 
of  which  the  Navajos  have  learned  from  the  Spaniards.  Sometimes, 
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especially  when  the  wool  is  thick  and  heavy,  the  sheep  is  .shorn  in  such 
a way  that  the  entire  fleece  is  taken  off  in  one  piece. 

Before  spinning  or  dyeing,  the  wool  is  sorted ; all  coarser  parts 
and  the  edges  are  picked  out  and  put  aside  for  the  heavier  saddle 
blankets. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  rarity  of  sheqp  dips,  the 
wool,  when  taken  from  the  sheep,  is,  as  a rule,  not  very  clean.  How- 
ever, most  squaws,  at  least  such  as  wish  to  weave  a blanket  of  a nice 
and  neat  appearance,  wash  the  wool  before  dyeing  and  spinning  it. 
After  the  wool  is  washed,  it  is  spread  out  over  sage  brushes  and  grease- 
wood  bushes  to  dry.  The  wool  then  is  ready  for  the  dyeing  process. 
The  white,  black,  brown  and  gray  colors  are  natural  colors,  and  need 
not  be  acquired  by  dyeing.  Most  of  the  Navajo  sheep  are  white,  but 
black  sheep  are  not  infrequent;  from  the  crossing  of  these  two,  all 
intermediate  shades  of  brown  are  produced,  while  a mixture  of  the 
black  and  white  wool  gives  the  gray.  The  natural  color  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  black  sheep  is  not  a deep  jet-black,  but  has  a faint  reddish  or 
brownish  tint.  To  obtain  a deep,  dark  black,  the  wool,  as  a rule,  must 
be  dyed. 

Besides  the  natural  colors,  already  mentioned,  and  the  dark  black, 
they  have  native  dyes  to  obtain  the  yellow  and  a reddish  color.  The 
blue  color  they  prepare  with  indigo,  originally  introduced  by  the  Span- 
iards, although  they  very  probably  had  a blue  color  of  their  own  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  They  must,  therefore,  also  have  had 
green,  as  green  results  from  a mixture  of  blue  and  yellow. 

The  brilliant  red,  which  constitutes  the  ground  color  of  many 
of  the  older  Navajo  blankets,  was  made  entirely  of  bay  eta.  Bayeta 
is  a very  bright  scarlet  cloth,  much  finer  and  more  brilliant  than  the 
scarlet  of  the  northern  Indians.  It  was  originally  brought  into  the 
Navajo  country  from  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Navajos  ravel 
this  cloth  and  reweave  it  into  their  blankets.  In  1881,  Dr.  Washington 
Matthews  wrote  that  “the  Navajos  were  still  largely  using  bayeta, 
which  was  being  supplied  to  the  trade  from  our  eastern  cities.  Since 
then  the  American  yarn  has  become  pretty  popular  with  the  Navajo 
weavers,  and  many  very  beautiful  blankets  are  now  made  wholly,  or 
partly,  of  Germantown  wool.”  Still  later  American  dyes  have  been 
introduced,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  better  native  dyes,  and  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Navajo  blanket.  However,  in  late  years,  many  traders, 
especially  those  living  on  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  reserva- 
tion, have  done  much  towards  trying  to  induce  the  Navajo  weavers  to 
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return  to  their  old  native  dyes,  yarn  and  designs,  and  towards  discour- 
aging inferior  work. 

The  process  of  dyeing  the  wool  is  sometimes  rather  long  and 
tedious;  it  may,  therefore,  not  be  of  much  interest  to  the  readers. 
When  the  wool  is  dyed  the  desired  color  and  dried  again,  it  is  pulled 
apart  and  .placed  between  the  wool  cards.  These  cards  are  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture,  bought  at  the  trading  post.  They  consist  of  thin 
rectangular  pieces  of  wood,  about  four  by  seven  inches  in  size;  on 
one  side  they  have  wooden  handles  attached  to  them,  and  the  other 
side  is  covered  with  leather  containing  fine  wire  teeth.  They  look 
something  like  a large,  square  hair  brush  with  the  handle  attached  to 
the  back.  The  Navajos  call  them  beqanilchadi,  i.  e.,  that  with  which 
one  pulls  apart.  With  these  cards  the  wool  is  prepared  for  the  spin- 
dles; a small  quantity  of  wool  is  worked  and  rubbed  between  two 
cards  until  all  the  fibers  lie  in  one  direction,  and  a strip  or  roll  of  wool 
of  about  four  inches  wide  and  seven  inches  long,  or  about  the  size  of 
the  cards  themselves  is  obtained. 

Spinning  in  Navajo  style  is  a long  and  tedious  piece  of  work. 
Although  the  spinning  wheel  has  been  introduced  and  was  used  at 
an  early  date  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  Southwest,  and  although  the 
Navajos  had  often  seen  them  use  it,  and  had  plenty  of  occasion  of 
buying,  constructing  or  of  “acquiring”  spinning  wheels,  yet  their  imi- 
tative inclination  did  not  assert  itself  in  this  particular  point,  but  they 
preferred  and  held  on  to  the  tedious,  tiresome  distaff  of  the  old  Pueblos. 

This  distaff  consists  of  a smooth,  round  stick,  about  or  almost  two 
feet  in  length,  rounded  off  or  bluntly  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  of  a 
whorl,  i.  e.,  a small,  round,  flat  disc  of  wood  about  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a hole  in  the  center.  The  stick  is  passed  through  this 
hole  and  the  whorl  is  securely  fastened  about  six  inches  from  one  end 
of  the  stick. 

The  squaw  does  her  spinning,  as  also  her  weaving,  and  in  fact 
all  her  work,  which  does  not  necessarily  require  a standing  position, 
sitting,  or  rather  squatted,  Turk  fashion  upon  the  ground  or  the  floor. 
While  spinning,  she  rests  the  upper  or  long  end  of  the  stick  on  her 
leg,  and  her  short  or  whorl  end  upon  the  ground,  and  revolves  it  with 
a twirling  motion  of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  This  distaff  is  called 
be’edizi,  i.  e.,  that  with  which  one  twists  or  spins. 

With  the  first  spinning  of  the  wood  upon  the  distaff,  the  squaw 
obtains  a thick,  loose,  fluffy  strand,  very  uneven,  full  of  lumps  and 
gnarls.  This  is  unwound  and  respun  many  times;  each  unwinding  and 
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respinning  is  accompanied  by  much  pulling,  squeezing,  stretching, 
working  with  fingers,  and  twisting,  so  as  to  get  the  body  or  the  bulk  of 
the  wool  evenly  divided.  At  each  respinning  the  strand  gets  harder, 
tighter  and, stronger,  until  after  many  hours  of  patient,  untiring  labor 
the  squaw  produces  a strong,  bristly  cord,  almost  as  thick  as  ordinary 
twine.  This  cord  is  used  for  the  warp  of  the  blanket.  The  yarn  for 
the  woof  is  spun  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  so  tight;  it  is  left  pretty 
loose  and  fluffy,  and  is  about  as  thick  as  a little  finger.  The  cord,  or 
the  yarn,  after  being  spun,  is  wrapped  up  into  a ball  and  laid  aside. 
Then  the  whole  process,  from  carding  the  crude  wool  to  wrapping 
up  the  finished  strand,  is  repeated,  and  this  so  often  until  the  squaw 
thinks  she  has  enough  to  finish  her  intended  blanket. 

Of  course,  the  quantity  of  yarn  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
blanket  the  squaw  intends  to  weave;  and  the  firmness,  compactness 
and  beauty  of  the  blanket  depends  upon  the  tightness  and  hardness  of 
the  yarn,  so  that  a fine  blanket  requires  a third  spinning  of  the  wool, 
and  one  of  extra  fine  quality,  a fourth,  and  sometimes  a fifth  spinning. 

From  this  the  reader  can  judge  the  amount  of  labor,  time  and 
patience  the  spinning  alone  requires.  When,  finally,  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  yarn  is  spun,  and  the  wool  has  not  been  dyed  before  spinning, 
it  is  washed  again  before  it  is  dyed. 

Having  a sufficient  quantity  of  wool  spun,  the  next  thing  is  the 
construction  of  the  loom.  Two  posts  or  saplings  are  planted  firmly 
into  the  ground,  at  a convenient  distance  apart.  Sometimes  two  trees 
growing  sufficiently  near  each  other  are  used  instead  of  the  posts,  or 
a tree  and  a post,  whichever  is  most  handy.  To  these  two  posts  or 
trees  are  lashed  horizontally  two  cross  pieces  or  braces,  one  above  and 
one  below.  To  the  upper  brace  a yard  beam  is  attached  by  means  of  a 
rope  wound  spirally  around  both  the  brace  and  the  yard  beam.  By 
means  of  this  spiral  rope  the  yard  beam  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will, 
by  simply  letting  the  rope  farther  out,  or  by  drawing  it  in  and  tieing  it 
firmly  to  the  brace.  As  w-e  shall  see  later  on,  this  arrangement  is  very 
practical. 

Now  follows  the  construction  of  the  loom  proper,  or  the  blanket 
frame.  A square  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  projected  blanket 
is  made  of  two  poles,  generally  rough  but  straight-grown  saplings  or 
rails,  and  two  blanket  sticks,  which  are  long,  round  sticks,  carefully 
and  smoothly  shaven  down.  The  two  poles  or  saplings  form  the  sides 
of  the  blanket  frame,  and  the  tw*o  blanket-sticks  the  ends.  This 
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blanket  frame  is  not,  like  the  loom  frame,  constructed  in  an  upright 
position,  but  lies^on,  or  very  near  the  ground. 

The  warp  strands  are  then  strung  on  the  blanket  sticks,  being 
wound  around  up  and  down  in  one  continuous  string.  When  enough 
warp  has  been  strung  on,  hard  twisted  wool-cords  are  stretched  on 
both  sides,  and  also  on  both  ends,  to  form  the  edges  of  the  blanket 
when  finished.  This  done,  the  loom  is  raised  up  into  perpendicular 
position  and  placed  into  the  above  described  loom  frame.  After  this 
the  lower  end  is  weighted  with  stones  to  keep  the  warp  strands  taut 
and  rigid. 

The  skeleton  or  frame-work,  upon  and  about  which  the  blanket 
is  to  be  built,  is  now  completed  and  the  squaw  takes  her  position,  that 
is,  squats  down  on  the  ground,  with  her  legs  folded  under  her,  soles 
upward,  just  in  front  of  the  loom.  The  warp  strands  hang  perpen- 
dicularly before  her,  as  she  weaves  her  blanket  from  below  upwards. 
Now,  as  she  never  changes  her  position,  that  is,  never  rises  from  her 
squatting  posture  while  weaving,  it  is  evident  that  after  some  time, 
as  the  weaving  progresses,  the  web  will  reach  a certain  height,  which 
will  make  further  weaving  very  inconvenient  or  totally  impossible, 
unless  there  be  some  contrivance  attached  to  the  loom  by  the  means  of 
which  the  web  may  be  lowered  and  brought  within  convenient  work- 
ing reach. 

The  end  of  the  spiral  rope  or  cord,  mentioned  above,  by  which 
the  yard  beam  is  attached  to  the  upper  brace,  and  which  has  been  tied 
within  easy  reach  of  the  weaver,  is  untied  and  the  rope  let  out.  The 
spiral  loops  are  thereby  naturally  enlarged,  which  causes  the  yard  beam, 
and  with  it  the  whole  warp,  to  lower  down.  When  it  has  been  low- 
ered to  the  desired  distance,  the  rope  is  retied,  a fold  is  made  in  the 
already  woven  part  of  the  blanket,  and  this  is  tightly  sewed  to  the 
lower  loom  pole.  The  weights  are  readjusted  and  the  weaving  pro- 
ceeds until  the  blanket  is  finished,  or  until  another  lowering  becomes 
necessary.  The  marks  of  this  sewing  can  easily  be  seen  in  all  new 
blankets  of  any  considerable  size.  It  leaves  a kind  of  ridge  over  the 
whole  width  of  the  blanket,  which  it  takes  years  of  wear  to  smoothen, 
and  which  sometimes  even  remains  until  the  blanket  is  worn  out. 

The  first  and  most  necessary  tool  or  implement  used  by  the  squaw 
in  weaving  a blanket  is  what  might  be  called  the  batten-stick,  or 
benik’enilt’lish,  i.  e.,  that  with  which  one  rams  down.  This  consists 
of  a piece  of  wood,  oak  or  other  hard  wood,  about  three  feet  long, 
three  inches  wide  and  a half  inch  thick.  It  is  shaped  like  a boat  on 
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both  ends,  and  has  a thin,  blunt  edge.  With  this  batten-stick  the  squaw 
separates  the  warp  strands  by  inserting  it  alternately  between  the 
strands.  After  the  batten-stick  is  inserted  into  a part  of  the  warp 
strands  so  that  one-half  is  on  either  side,  in  alternate  order,  she  gives 
it  a twist  which  turns  it  flatwise.  This  naturally  opens  the  strands  the 
width  of  the  batten,  or  about  three  inches,  which  is  sufficient  to  pass 
through  the  shuttle,  or  the  yarn.  The  yarn  being  thus  placed  in  posi- 
tion, the  batten-stick  is  again  turned  edgewise  and  with  three  or  four 
vigorous  downward  blows  it  is  driven  tight  until  steel  or  iron,  or  the 
teeth  of  a bulldog,  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  two  and  perhaps  three 
generations  free  it  from  the  vice-like  grip  of  the  bristly  warp  strands 
into  which  it  has  been  rammed. 

Upon  the  force  and  energy  with  which  the  batten-stick  is  used 
depends  to  a great  extent  the  hardness,  firmness  and  durability  of  the 
blanket.  Frequently  the  web  is  rammed  down  so  tight  as  to  mak£  the 
blanket  waterproof,  so  that  water  can  be  carried  in  it  without  any 
danger  of  its  soaking  or  leaking  through;  or  a Navajo  blanket  may  be 
used  for  a lifetime  as  a floor-rug,  and  in  such  places  where  a whole 
family  is  obliged  to  walk  over  it  several  times  a day  with  well-shod 
feet. 

As  the  batten-stick  is  only  three  feet  long,  it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood that  the  yarn  is  never  passed  through  the  whole  width  of  the  warp 
at  one  time,  but  only  through  that  space  which  has  been  opened  with 
the  batten-stick.  To  facilitate  the  insertion  of  the  batten-stick  between 
the  warp  strands,  a set  of  healds  is  attached  to  the  loom.  These  healds 
consist  in  small  loops  of  string  or  yarn,  attached  to  each  alternate 
strand  of  the  warp.  These  loops  are  tied  to  a slender  stick,  usually 
a twig  or  shoot  of  a willow  or  other  tree,  from  which  the  bark  has 
been  peeled  off,  which  extends  across  the  whole  width  of  the  blanket. 

By  pulling  this  stick,  or  any  part  of  it,  toward  herself,  the  squaw 
separates  the  warp  strands  about  an  inch,  which  enables  her  to  insert 
her  batten-stick  easily.  In  connection  with  the  batten-stick,  another 
instrument  is  used,  called  beedsoi,  which  is  a combination  of  a comb 
and  an  awl.  It  is  made  of  a piece  of  hard  wood  about  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  one  and  one-half  inch  broad,  and  one-fourth  inch  thick. 
At  one  end  five  or  six  cuts  are  made  into  the  wood,  forming  six  or 
seven  teeth  or  prongs  resembling  the  teeth  of  a comb;  the  other  end 
is  whittled  down  to  a sharp,  slender  point,  and  scraped  and  polished 
off  smoothly,  resembling  a wooden  awl.  If  the  squaw  intends  to  make 
a loosely  woven,  or  soft  blanket,  for  instance,  a saddle  pad,  the  yarn, 
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when  passed  through  the  warp  strands,  is  not  pulled  taut,  but  left  very 
loose,  and  is  pressed  into  place  with  the  comb-end  of  the  beedsoi,  while 
with  the  awl-end  any  uneven  or  irregular  distribution  of  the  yarn  is 
loosened  or  regulated.  The  yarn  is  then  struck  very  lightly  and  gently 
with  the  batten-stick  to  insure  a straight  and  even  surface  for  the  next 
course. 

The  Navajo  squaw  does  not  make  her  blanket  after  some  fixed 
pattern,  worked  out  on  paper  with  mathematical  accuracy,  but  gets 
her  design  ready  in  her  mind,  either  before  beginning  to  weave  or  while 
the  work  is  going  on.  For  this  reason  no  two  Navajo  blankets  are  ever 
found  to  be  perfectly  alike.  Most  Navajo  blankets,  therefore,  con- 
tain not  only  a simple  design,  but  rather  a combination  of  designs, 
which  leaves  very  little  use  for  a shuttle.  If,  however,  the  color  is  to 
be  drawn  through  the  whole  width,  or  any  considerable  part  of  the 
blanket,  the  yarn  is  wrapped  up-and-down-wise,  as  a carpenter  wraps 
his  chalk  line,  around  a small  thin  twig  of  greasewood  or  other  brush, 
and  is  thus  easily  passed  through  the  opening  between  the  strands 
made  by  the  batten-stick.  For  the  various  designs  or  different  colors, 
the  yarn  is  made  into  small  balls,  which  can  easily  be  passed  through 
the  strands  without  any  particular  tool. 

When  the  blanket  is  nearly  finished,  very  thin  and  narrow  batten- 
sticks  are  used,  and  the  yarn  is  finally  pressed  into  its  place  with  the 
weaving  comb,  or  beedsoi,  or  with  long  wooden  needles.  With  inde- 
fatigable care  the  last  strands  are  strung  in,  pounded  home,  or  pressed 
tightly  into  place  until  at  last  the  blanket  is  completed.  It  is  then  taken 
from  the  frame  and  is  ready  for  use  or  sale. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  every  Navajo  blanket  is  a “human 
document/'  With  almost  hysterical  pathos  some  writers  tell  us  how 
the  poor  “slave  of  the  blanket"  has  woven  her  life’s  history  into  her 
work;  how  every  figure,  every  line,  and  every  color  has  a biological 
signification.  Now,  while  many  of  the  figures  woven  into  a Navajo 
blanket  may  and  do  represent  certain  objects,  as  clouds,  sun-dogs, 
lightning,  etc.,  yet  the  squaw  to  arrange  them  into  a hieroglyphic  sys- 
tem, by  which  she  could  weave  her  biography  into  a blanket,  has  not 
yet  been  born.  If  this  were  true,  every  Navajo  woman  would  have 
two  or  more  dozen  versions  of  her  life’s  story,  judging  from  the  variety 
of  designs  woven  by  each  one.  They  are  simple  objects  or  figures 
which  struck  their  fancy^  at  the  time  of  weaving. 

This,  however,  does  not  make  the  Navajo  blanket  one  whit  less 
interesting.  It  is,  indeed,  a peerless  piece  of  aboriginal  industry,  ]>osi- 
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tively  a work  of  art,  which  in  the  classification  of  textile  fabrics  must 
be  placed  in  a class  all  by  itself.  We  hope  that  the  efforts  now  on  foot 
to  eliminate,  as  much  as  possible,  modern  influences:  cotton  warp, 
hideous  colors,  poor  work,  etc.,  which  in  late  years  have  greatly  in- 
jured the  reputation  of  the  Navajo  blanket,  may  spread  and  be  suc- 
cessful to  such  an  extent  as  to  win  back  for  it  its  old  name  and  fame. 

Readers  who  wish  to  purchase  a good,  genuine  Navajo  blanket 
will  do  well  to  give  the  firms  advertised  in  The  Franciscan  Missions 
of  the  Southwest  a chance.  We  know  them  to  be  honest,  fair  and 
reliable. 


NAVAJO  NAMES. 

By  Fr.  L.  O.,  O.  F.  M. 

THE  Navajo  has,  in  his  own  language,  only  a personal  or  indi- 
vidual name,  by  which  he  is  known  to,  and  called  by  others. 
Family  appellations  are  not  used.  However,  the  individual  is 
never  addressed,  when  spoken  to,  by  the  name  under  which  he  is 
known.  This  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  contrary  to  Navajo  decorum, 
and  secondly,  in  many  cases,  the  name  would  be  anything  but  flattering 
to  the  bearer,  as  we  shall  see  further  down.  The  general  name  or 
title  by  which  a Navajo  is  addressed,  when  spoken  to,  is  Qastqin, 
Mister,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  Senor  of  the  Spaniards.  Be- 
sides this  they  use  such  titles  as  sik’is,  my  friend;  shinai,  my  elder 
brother;  sitsili,  my  younger  brother;  shichai,  my  grandfather,  or  some 
word  expressing  a greater  or  lesser  degree  of  relationship. 

The  Navajo  is  very  backward  and  bashful  about  telling  his  name. 
Upon  the  question:  Da  inlye?  How  are  you  called,  or  what  is  your 
name?  he  invariably  answers:  Qolla!  an  expression  used  in  Navajo 
like  quien  sabe  in  Spanish,  for  I don’t  know,  or  he  will  say:  attin,  I 
have  none,  or  there  isn’t  any.  Jf  you  inquire  further:  How  do 

the  other  Navajos,  your  father  and  mother,  etc.,  call  you?  the  same 
answer  is  given.  At  first  one  thinks  they  do  this  out  of  some  kind  of 
religious  fear  or  superstitious  dread,  but  after  hearing  a number  of 
Navajo  names,  one  finds  bashfulness  and  reticence  on  this  point  quite 
in  order. 
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The  Navajos,  as  in  fact  almost  all  Indians,  do  not  call  each  other 
by  such  highly  poetical  names  as  we  sometimes  read  in  novels  and 
romances.  There  are  no  Fleet  Antelopes,  Prancing  Horses,  Soaring 
Eagles,  Towering  Pines,  etc.,  but  we  do  meet  with  such  prosy  names  as 
The  Liar's  Son,  The  Man  Killer,  Frozen  Feet,  Mister  Mud,  The  Stut- 
terer, Little  Yellow  Man,  Little  Horsethief,  Shaggy  Burro,  or  any 
other  name  referring  to  some  natural  defect  or  abnormal  deformity 
in  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  individual.  Of  course,  no  one,  not 
even  a white  man,  when  asked  his  name  would  be  very  eager  to  say,  for 
instance,  my  name  is  Shaggy  Burro,  or  Squint  Eye,  or  Club  Foot,  or, 
perhaps,  even  Chan  NtTisi,  wrhich  would  not  sound  well  at  all  in  plain 
Anglo-Saxon. 

- A great  many  Navajos  are,  therefore,  not  at  all  anxious  to  be 
known  under  an  individual  name  in  their  own  language,  and  try  in 
different  ways  to  avoid,  or  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable  and  noisome 
nominal  appendage. 

For  this  reason  some  have  two  names : one  by  which'  they  are 
known  to  their  fellow  tribesmen,  and  one  which  they  use  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  or  advantageous  to  tell  their  name.  Having  had  occa- 
sion of  employing  some  Navajos  to  work,  I,  of  course,  took  down  their 
names,  telling  them,  by  way  of  encouragement,  that  I could  pay  wages 
only  to  such  as  had  names;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  keep  track  of 
nameless  people.  One,  who  gave  his  name  as  Qastqin  Naez,  The  Tall 
Man,  I heard  later  on  called  Janaez  Lani  Biye,  The  Son  of  Many 
Mules,  by  his  co-laborers.  (Janaez  Z.ani,  He  Who  Has,  or  Owns 
Many  Mules,  was  the  name  of  his  father.)  Another,  whose  name  was 
Qastqin  Lizhini,  The  Black  Man,  gave  his  name  as  Tqachini,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  clan  to  which  he  belonged ; still  another  who  said 
his  name  was  Qastqin  Diloi  Biye’,  The  Son  of  Diloi  (or  Mr.  Diloison), 
was  known  as  Dagha/ba’e,  Graybeard ; yet  another,  whom  the  other 
Navajos  called  Qastqin  Bizadi,  The  Stuttering  Man,  had  me  put  down 
his  name  as  Harry. 

In  late  years  a large  number  of  Navajos  have  adopted  American 
names,  received  either  at  school  or  otherwise.  These  are,  of  course, 
not  at  all  backward  in  telling  their  names.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
trouble  to  get  Bryan  McKinley,  Grover  Cleveland,  Russell  Sage,  Hoke 
Smith,  Harry  Jones,  Chester  Arthur,  Sammie  McClure,  etc.,  to  speak 
when  asking  for  their  names.  Neither  will  Smarty,  Slinky,  Pinkl, 
Shorty,  etc.,  nor  Loco  and  Tonto  (crazy)  refuse  to  give  their  names 
willingly,  so  long  as  the  English  or  the  Spanish,  and  not  the  Navajo 
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name  is  wanted;  for  all  these  have  also  a Navajo  name,  besides  their 
Caucasian  name;  some  even  two  or  three.  Thus  Harry  Jones  is  called  by 
other  Navajos,  Mister  Mud;  or  The  Little  Sorcerer,  having  been 
dreaded  very  much  a few  years  ago  on  account  of  his  supposed  pro- 
ficiency in  witchcraft;  or  Scar  Eye,  from  a scar  below  one  of  his  eyes. 

Others  take  the  names  of  a relative,  adding  to  it  a word  expressing 
the  degree  of  relationship,  as  Woda  Bizhe'e,  Woda’s  Father ; Atsidi 
Biye',  The  Smith’s  Son;  Dilaghushin  Bitsoi,  The  Late  Howler's  Grand- 
child; Qatqa/i  Naez  Binali,  The  Tall  Chanter's  Nephew;  Atsidi  Dloi'n 
Bida',  The  Late  Smiling  Smith’s  Uncle,  etc. 

Many  use  the  name  of  their  clan  instead  of  an  individual  name, 
for  instance,  Tqachini,  Tqodichini,  Tqabaha,  Tsi'najini,  Naakai  Dine’e, 
Tli’si  Lani,  etc.  These  neither  refuse  to  tell  their  names,  nor  do  they 
object  to  being  called  by  them.  But  they,  as  also  those  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  have,  as  a rule,  still  another,  more  or  less 
complimentary  name,  used  by  their  fellow  tribesmen,  when  speaking 
of  them. 

As  has  already  been  said,  they  have  no  family  appellatives,  except- 
ing such  as  have  assumed  American  names.  The  nearest  approach  to 
a family  name  is  the  clan  name,  which  is  often  used,  accompanied  by 
some  distinguishing  adjectives,  for  the  members  of  a whole  family. 
If,  for  instance,  in  the  family  of  the  Tqodichini  (Bitter  Water  Clan) 
there  are  several  softs,  one  may  be  taller  than  the  others,  he  will  be 
called  Tqodichini  Naez;  another  may  be  fleshier  than  his  brothers,  his 
name  is  Tqodichini  Dil;  a third  may  be  of  a large,  massive  frame,  he 
is  Tqodichini  Tso;  a fourth  is  of  slender  build,  he  is  called  Tqodichini 
Tsosi,  etc.  To  the  headman  of  a clan  is  sometimes  given  the  clan  name, 
with  the  word  Qastqin,  i.  e.,  Mister,  or  Senor,  added ; for  instance. 
Tqotsoni  Qastqin,  The  Senior  of  the  Big  Water  Clan,  something  like 
the  Scotch  The  McGregor,  The  McIntosh,  etc. 

Some  are  known  by  names  occasioned  by  some  event  or  accident 
which  happened  to  them  in  bygone  times.  Thus  Dine  Yiyisqini,  The 
Man  Killer,  has  his  name  from  the  fact  that,  being  one  day  violently 
attacked  by  another  Navajo,  he  fought  with  him  for  more  than  one- 
half  hour,  when  he  got  the  advantage  of  him  and  was  obliged  in  self- 
defense  to  kill  him. 

On  the  25th  of  last  September  I met  an  old  Navajo  at  the  trading 
post,  who  goes  under  the  name  of  “Palm  of  the  Hand."  He  was  an 
old-timer.  He  wore  a straw  hat  with  a high-peaked  Mexican  crown, 
which  was  kept  from  flying  off  by  a string  tied  under  his  chin.  The 
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hat  was  tilted  a little  to  the  southeast,  towards  the  rear  of  his  right 
ear,  which  gave  the  old  man  quite  an  air  of  buoyant  chic.  Besides 
the  hat,  he  wore  a pair  of  muslin  trousers  slashed  at  the  bottom  in 
Mexican  style,  a shirt  of  botanical  calico,  and  a silver  belt  of  round 
disks  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  His  face  was  a collection  of 
wrinkles,  which  seemed  to  indicate  he  had  seen  many  winters,  but  he 
was  still  alive  and  his  muscles  full  of  energy.  In  his  hands  he  held  a 
blanket  of  an  old  pattern,  white,  with  blue  horizontal  stripes.  The 
blanket  was  filled  with  wool,  and  the  ends  were  pinned  together  with 
small  sticks  about  three  inches  long.  The  wool  was  full  of  cockle 
burrs,  so  the  storekeeper  told  him  he  did  not  like  to  spoil  the  good 
wool  he  had  by  getting  it  full  of  burrs,  and  kindly  asked  him  to  pick 
out  the  burrs,  then  he  would  gladly  buy  his  wool.  But  old  Palm  of 
the  Hand  pinned  up  his  bundle  again  and  the  wrinkles  of  his  face 
moved  and  twitched  like  a cinometograph  when  he  said  he  would  take 
the  wool  back  home  and  first  see  it  rot  rather  than  pick  out  the  cockle 
burrs. 

This  man  came  to  his  name  in  the  following  manner:  Back  in 
the  times  when  the  Navajos  were  at  war  with  the  Apaches  he  was  out 
one  day  with  a scouting  party  when  they  suddenly  happened  upon  a 
number  of  Apaches  encamped.  The  Apaches,  surprised  and  not  pre- 
pared for  a fight,  fled,  and  the  Navajos  charged  after  them  in  hot 
pursuit.  One  of  the  Apaches  stumbled  and  fell,  and  this  Navajo  gal- 
loped up  to  him,  whipped  an  arrow  out  of  his  quiver  and  was  about 
to  pierce  his  fallen  enemy  to  death  when  the  Apache  begged  for  mercy 
and  for  his  life.  “All  right,  said  the  Navajo,  I will  not  kill  you,  but  I 
must  put  my  mark  on  you.  Hold  up  your  hand  and  I will  shoot  you 
through  the  palm  of  your  hand.”  The  Apache  held  up  his  hand  and 
the  Navajo's  arrow  pierced  its  palm.  From  that  time  on  he  was  known 
as  Palm-of-the-Hand. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Navajo  names,  as  also  other  Indian 
names,  are  very  incorrectly  given,  as  a rule,  when  translated  into 
English.  For  instance,  Black  Horse  is  not  the  translation  of  the 
Navajo  Bil i Lizhini,  which  literally  means : He  whose  horse  is  black, 

or  he  who  has,  owns  or  rides  a black  horse.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Roan  Horse,  Sorrel  Horse  and  other  names. 
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The  Snake  Dance  of  the  Hopi 
or  Moqui  Indians. 
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By  Fr.  A.  W.,  O.  F.  M. 

THE  Moqui  or  Hopi  Indians  inhabit  a reservation  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Arizona,  which  is  completely  surrounded  by 
the  Navajo  reservation.  They  are  Pueblo  Indians  and  live  in 
five  pueblos  or  villages:  Walpi,  Mishongnovi,  Shungopavi,  Oraibi 

and  Hauteville.  They  are  noted  as  being  the  only  Indians  among  whom 
the  so-called  snake-dance  takes  place  every  year.  One  year  it  is  held 
at  Walpi  and  Mishongnovi,  and  the  next  year  at  Shungopavi,  Oraibi 
and  Hauteville,  so  that  each  village  has  it  every  second  year. 

The  snake-dance  is  the  closing  public  exhibition  of  a nine  days’ 
ceremony  or  series  of  ceremonies  which  are  performed  secretly  in  the 
kivas  or  ceremonial  chambers  of  the  antelope  and  the  snake  lodges. 
The  object  of  these  ceremonies  is  to  implore  rain  upon  the  fields  of  this 
arid  region.  For  this  purpose,  too,  the  snakes  are  caught  and  used 
in  the  ceremonies;  that  they,  namely,  may  learn  the  wishes  and  the 
prayers  of  the  Hopis,  and  when  set  free  again,  may  carry  them  to  the 
deities,  who,  according  to  their  belief,  have  control  of  the  floodgates 
of  heaven. 

Eight  days  before  the  snake  ceremonies  the  public  crier  of  the 
village  announces  from  the  housetops  the  date  on  which  it  is  to  begin. 
On  the  appointed  day  the  priests  or  shamans  of  the  antelope  and  of 
the  snake  lodges  assemble  in  their  respective  kivas  where  they,  with 
much  singing  and  whispering,  with  shaking  of  rattles  and  smoking  of 
cigarettes,  prepare  the  magic  water,  prayer-sticks,  sacred  meal,  medi- 
cine pellettes  and  other  things  used  in  the  ceremonies.  They  also  pre- 
pare an  antelope  altar  and  a snake  altar  with  varicolored  sands.  Every 
day  sixteen  songs  are  chanted,  except  on  the  first  day.  Also  new 
members  are  initiated  into  the  snake  order  with  certain  repulsive 
ceremonies. 

On  the  third  day  the  snake  priests  assemble  in  their  kiva  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  snake-hunt.  They  rub  or  daub  their  bodies 
with  oxide  of  iron,  put  moccasins  on  their  feet  and  gird  their  loins 
with  a cloth;  then,  equipped  with  a hoe,  a small  sack  of  buckskin,  a 
larger  sack  of  canvas  and  a snake  whip,  they,  on  this  day,  go  to  the 
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north  to  hunt  snakes.  On  the  fourth  day  they  go  west,  on  the  fifth 
south,  and  on  the  sixth  east.  In  the  small  buckskin  sack  they  have 
sacred  meal  to  sprinkle  on  the  snakes;  the  larger  canvas  sack  is  used 
to  put  in  the  snakes  that  are  caught,  and  the  snake-whip  is  chiefly  used 
to  induce  the  rattlesnakes  to  uncoil.  This  whip  consists  of  a handle  of 
cottonwood,  about  six  inches  long,  and  two  eagle  feathers. 

In  hunting  the  snakes  the  snake  priests  divide  up  into  small  bands 
of  two  or  three.  Sometimes  the  hoe  will  have  to  be  used  to  uncover 
the  reptiles  or  to  cut  down  the  weeds  among  which  they  may  be  hiding. 
Bullsnakes  and  other  non-poisonous  snakes  are  easily  caught  and  do 
not  require  much  caution,  but  if  a rattlesnake  is  found  and  is  coiied, 
ready  for  defense,  the  snake-whip  is  brought  into  play.  By  a few  gen- 
tle, petting  and  soothing  strokes  with  the  feathers  the  rattler  generally 
uncoils  and  begins  to  crawl  away,  when  he  is  suddenly  seized  three 
or  four  inches  back  of  the  head,  is  shook  a little,  and  then  folded  to- 
gether with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  he  were  a rope  or  a ribbon,  and  is 
placed*  into  the  canvas  sack.  Some  of  the  sacred  meal  is  always 
sprinkled  on  the  snake  before  catching  it. 

When  brought  to  the  kiva,  the  snakes  are  first  “smoked  at/’  then 
sprinkled  with  corn  pollen,  and  finally  put  into  four  large  pots  or  ollas. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  here  that  only  the  initiated  may  be  present 
at  these  ceremonies  in  the  kivas.  The  well-known  ethnologist,  Walter 
Jesse.  Fewkes,  underwent,  in  the  interest  of  science,  the  initiation 
ceremonies  into  the  antelope  order  as  well  as  into  the  snake  order,  and 
as  such  was  an  eye-witness  to  all  the  secret  ceremonies  that  precede 
the  snake  dance,  and  has  given  an  extensive  description  of  them. 

On  the  day  of  the  dance  the  snakes  are  washed.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  are  put  into  a large  earthen  jar.  Dr.  Fewkes,  in  describing 
this  ceremony,  says  that  at  about  one  o’clock  the  large  earthen  jar  was 
brought  into  the  kiva;  all  the  snake  priests  had  divested  themselves  of 
their  clothes,  had  rubbed  their  bodies  with  spittle  and  oxide  of  iron, 
and  wore  red  feathers  in  their  hair.  Orders  and  directions  were  given 
in  whispers.  Evidently  the  most  uncanny  or  mysterious  ceremony 
was  now  to  take  place.  Dr.  Fewkes  was  warned  to  leave  the  kiva, 
otherwise,  he  was  told,  he  wrould  swell  up  and  burst  and  suffer  other 
horrible  tortures,  but  he  took  the  risk  and  remained. 

The  snake  priests  who  stood  beside  the  snake  jars,  in  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  room,  began  to  take  out  the  reptiles  and  stood  behind 
Supela,  the  chief  of  the  snake  lodge,  holding  several  snakes  in  their 
hands.  Supela  first  recited  a prayer,  after  which  two  rattlesnakes 
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were  handed  him;  other  poisonous  snakes  were  handed  to  the  rest. 
The  six  snake  priests  who  were  sitting  around  the  water  basin  held 
suspended  over  the  latter  two  rattlesnakes  gripped  by  the  neck.  A low 
noise  was  now  heard,  caused  by  the  rattles  of  the  snake  priests,  which 
was  soon  accompanied  by  a low  melodious  hum.  The  snake  priests 
who  were  holding  the  rattlers  over  the  basin,  beat  the  time  with  them ; 
although  they  did  not  seem  to  be  very  angry,  yet  they  had  wound  their 
bodies  around  the  arms  of  the  men.  The  humming  chant  continued 
with  frequent  variations;  by  and  by  it  became  louder  and  wilder, 
until  it  finally  resembled  a wild  shrill  war-howl.  At  that  moment  the 
heads  of  the  snakes  were  dipped  several  times  into  the  liquid  contained 
in  the  basin,  so  that  the  fore  part  of  their  bodies  was  submerged.  With- 
out leaving  them  go,  they  were  again  taken  out  and  thrown  with  some 
violence  upon  the  altar  of  sand  mosaic  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
so  that  the  arched  twigs  and  other  objects  surrounding  the  altar  were 
upset.  While  the  snakes  were  twisting  and  twining  themselves  about 
in  the  varicolored  sands,  three  snake  priests  soothed  them  by  gently 
brushing  over  them  with  their  snake  whips. 

The  excitement  which  accompanied  this  ceremony,  says  Dr. 
Fewkes,  is  simply  indescribable.  The  deep  chant,  as  it  gradually  swells 
into  shrill  yells;  the  snakes,  thrown  down  on  the  altar  by  the  priests; 
the  wild  menacing  attitude  assumed  by  these  as  they  strike  the  sandy 
mosaic,  and  their  wildly  writhing  and  squirming  mass:  all  this  makes 
it  next  to  impossible  for  one  to  sit  down  quietly  and  to  witness  the 
rapidly  changing  scenes  and  sights  in  cold  blood.  Dr.  Fewkes  says 
that  this  sight  clung  to  him  for  many  weeks  after,  and  that  he  shall 
never  forget  this  wildest  and  weirdest  Indian  ceremony  of  this  most 
peculiar  people.  It  was  an  exhibition  such  as  one  would  expect  to 
witness  in  the  heart  of  darkest  Africa,  rather  than  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  No  one  present  in  that  chamber  of  horrors  could  have 
imagined  himself  living  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  in 
one  of  the  mo9t  enlightened  countries  of  the  world. 

The  low,  almost  unearthly  chant,  continued,  while  other  rattle- 
snakes were  grasped,  and  when  the  chant  had  again  risen  to  a wild 
war  howl  were  also  dipped  into  the  afore-mentioned  liquid  and  thrown 
in  with  the  squirming  mass  that  now  occupied  the  place  of  the  sand 
altar.  This  was  repeated  again  and  again  until  all  the  snakes  had  gone 
through  the  same  treatment,  and  reptiles,  fetiches,  arched  twigs  and 
sand  were  one  tangled,  palpitating  mass.  When  the  excitement  had 
somewhat  subsided  and  the  snakes  had  begun  to  crawl  into  all  the  dif- 
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ferent  corners  of  the  kiva  seeking  shelter,  they  were  again  shoved 
and  swept  back  into  the  mass,  and  were  herded  together  in  the  sand 
so  that  their  bodies  would  again  become  dry.  Each  of  the  snakes  was 
put  through  this  washing  process,  the  poisonous  ones  first,  the  others 
afterwards.  While  the  altar  was  being  destroyed  by  the  snakes,  the 
snake-tiponi  (a  bunch  of  feathers)  stood  up  erect  till  all  were  washed; 
then  one  of  the  snake  priests  began  to  reverse  the  tiponi  as  a sign  that 
the  ceremony  was  finished.  The  low,  deep  chant  of  the  snake  priests 
still  continued  until  it  finally  died  down  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
in  the  kiva  but  the  rattling  of  the  snakes,  accompanied  by  the  rattles 
in  the  hands  of  the  snake  priests.  At  last  also  the  brushing  and  sweep- 
ing motions  of  the  snake  whips  ceased  and  all  was  still  and  quiei. 

On  the  day  before  the  snake  dance,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  so-called  antelope  dance  took  place.  Since  this  dance  dif- 
fers from  the  snake  dance  chiefly  in  that  the  dancers  carry  cornstalks 
and  vines  instead  of  snakes,  a lengthy  description  of  it  will  not  be 
necessary.  On  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  snake  race 
was  run,  in  which  about  forty  antelope  priests  and  snake  priests  took 
part.  With  almost  incredible  speed  they  came  on  from  the  plain  far 
below,  and  without  a perceptible  diminishing  of  their  speed  they 

stormed  up  the  steep  path  leading  to  the  top  of  the  mesa,  followed  by 

a number  of  boys  and  girls  who  had  awaited  them  at  the  foot  of  the 
mesa  with  cornstalks  in  their  hands.  This  was  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, August  16,  1899. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  we  started  out  on  horseback  to  as- 
cend the  mesa,  upon  which  is  situated  the  Hopi  village  of  Walpi. 
Whoever  found  the  road  or  the  trail  too  steep  for  horseback,  or  too 
tiresome  to  climb  afoot,  rented  a burro  from  the  Indians  for  25  cents. 
These  Indian  burros  are  so  small  that  a rider  with  middling  long  legs 
can  crack  his  heels  together  under  them. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  dance  plaza,  a little  after  four  o’clock, 
every  available  space  for  sitting  or  standing  round  about  the  plaza,  on 
the  neighboring  roofs,  and  even  on  the  so-called  dance-rock,  was  oc- 
cupied. Navajos  in  gala  attire;  Hopi  men  and  Hopi  women  and 

maidens  with  their  jet  black  hair  done  up  on  either  side  of  their  heads, 

in  the  shape  of  whorls ; Mormons ; well  armed  cowboys  with  grim, 
weather-beaten  faces;  teachers  and  scientists,  ethnologists  and  phy- 
sicians, authors  and  artists,  photographers  and  sightseers,  and  tourists 
from  far  and  near,  even  from  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago: 
all  these  together  in  a dense,  surging  mass  formed  a much  varied 
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medley  and  an  object  for  interesting  study.  We  finally  managed  to 
get  a place  near  the  rim  of  the  mesa  and  near  the  dance  rock. 

If  the  reader  will  carefully  look  at  the  illustrations,  he  will  observe 
in  the  midst  of  the  antelope  priests  the  so-called  kisi,  made  of  cotton- 
wood branches,  and  the  low'er  part  covered  with  canvas.  Behind  this 
.canvas  was  a sack  containing  about  sixty  snakes.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  snakes  used  in  this  dance  are  rattlesnakes.  In  front  of  the  kisi 
is  a thick  board,  or  a piece  of  plank,  with  a small  hole  in  the  center, 
representing  the  entrance  into  the  nether  world. 

About  half  past  four  o’clock  the  antelope  priests,  eleven  boys  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  six  adults,  decked  out  in  the  full 
panoply  of  their  order,  emerged  from  the  archway  in  the  rear  of  the 
dance  rock,  and  with  firm  step  entered  the  plaza.  Their  heads  and  hair 
ornamented  with  feathers;  the  chin  painted  black  with  a white  stripe 
from  ear  to  ear;  white  zigzag  stripes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body; 
a cloth  of  cotton,  richly  ornamented,  about  the  loins;  a necklace  of 
shells  and  turquoise;  fox  hides  dangling  in  the  rear  from  the  girdle; 
rattles  made  of  tortoise  shells  attached  to  their  calves;  round  gourd 
rattles  in  their  hands:  they  made  the  round  of  the  plaza  four  times 
in  quiet,  measured  steps,  shaking  their  rattles  and  sprinkling  meal. 
Every  time  they  passed  the  kisi  they  stamped  with  energy  upon  the 
piece  of  plank  to  let  the  souls  of  their  forebears  in  the  nether  world 
know  that  the  snake  dance  had  begun.  After  this  they  stood  in  a 
straight  row  on  either  side  of  the  kisi,  facing  the  plaza. 

Now  the  thirty-two  snake  priests  appeared.  In  wdld  haste,  their 
whole  exterior  expressive  of  intense  energy  and  determined  resolu- 
tion, they  stormed  into  the  plaza.  Someone  beside  me  remarked : 
“Now  they  have  blood  in  their  eyes ; you  see,  they  are  out  after  snakes.” 
Rigged  up  in  a similar  manner  as  the  antelope  priests:  bright  red 
feathers  in  their  hair;  face  and  body  painted  in  various  colors;  white 
zig-zag  lines  on  body  and  breech  clout ; bracelets  and  necklaces  of 
shells  and  ribbons,  feathers  and  bear  claws;  chin  colored  with  kaolin, 
and  cheeks  and  raiment  with  reddish  oxide  of  iron:  they  presented  a 
wild,  weird  appearance. 

With  the  same  impulsive  energy'  with  which  they  had  entered  the 
plaza  they  marched  four  times  round  about  within  the  place  with  a firm, 
resolute  tread,  stamping  with  special  violence  upon  the  perforated 
piece  of  plank  in  front  of  the  kisi,  so  that  the  tortoise  shell  rattles 
attached  to  their  calves  made  a really  uncanny  noise.  After  the  fourth 
round  they  placed  themselves  in  a continuous  row  in  front  of  the  ante- 
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lope  priests,  facing  them.  Then  a soft,  deep-voiced  chant  was  intoned, 
into  which  all  joined,  and  during  which  the  antelope  priests  as  well 
as  the  snake  priests  swayed  their  bodies  from  side  to  side.  This  chant 
was  accompanied  by  the  rattles  of  the  antelope  priests,  the  snake 
priests  making  a vibrant  motion  towards  the  ground  with  their  snake 
whips.  Pretty  soon  the  chant  increased  in  volume,  and  instead  of 
swaying  their  bodies  from  side  to  side,  they  now  swayed  them  to  and 
fro,  at  the  same  time  taking  a step  backward  or  forward  with  the 
motion  of  the  body. 

In  the  meantime,  an  old  Indian,  carrying  in  a vessel  the  magic 
water,  passed  down  between  the  two  rows  till  he  came  to  the  kisi, 
which  he  sprinkled  with  the  water  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass.  This  he  did  several  times ; the  old  man  trembled  violently 
in  his  whole  body,  whether  out  of  agedness  or  out  of  excitement,  I 
cannot  tell. 

The  row  of  snake  priests  now  dissolved  itself  into  groups  of  three. 
The  first  trio  stepped  up  to  the  kisi ; one  of  them  knelt  down,  thrust 
his  arm  into  the  kisi,  arose  and  held  a wriggling  rattlesnake  in  his 
hand.  Without  hesitation  he  placed  the  squirming  reptile  in  his  mouth 
so  that  he  held  it  with  his  lips  and  teeth  about  four  inches  back  of  the 
head.  Immediately  he  closed  his  eyes;  the  second  Indian  placed  his 
right  arm  about  his  shoulders,  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  snake  whip 
or  feather,  with  which  he  endeavored  to  keep  the  head  of  the  snake 
away  from  the  face  of  the  bearer.  Both  began  to  march  or  dance 
about  the  circular  dance  place,  raising  up  their  right  foot  rather  high 
and  bringing  it  down  upon  the  ground  with  an  energetic  stamp.  The 
third  one  of  the  trio  followed  the  two,  ready  to  pick  up  the  snake  in 
case  the  bearer  dropped  it.  Upon  the  first  trio  followed  a second, 
another,  etc.,  until  all  the  snake  priests  were  dancing  and  stamping 
about  the  place  in  groups  of  three  with  their  writhing  and  hissing 
snakes.  The  rest  of  the  snakes  were  given  to  the  antelope  priests, 
who  held  them  in  their  left  hand,  while  with  their  right  hand  they  shook 
their  rattles,  chanting  a loud  song. 

Opposite  us  there  suddenly  started  up  a commotion  among  the 
audience;  with  loud,  noisy  outcries  most  of  them  had  sprung  to  their 
feet.  The  youngest  of  the  antelope  priests  had  been  bitten  by  one  of 
the  snakes ; he  threw  the  reptile  from  him  and  began  to  cry.  One  of 
the  snake  priests  soon  caught  in  the  snake  again,  which,  fortunately, 
was  not  of  the  poisonous  variety. 

While  the  dancers  were  making  their  rounds,  several  of  the  snakes 
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succeeded  in  escaping  from  their  bearers  and  fell  to  the  ground.  This 
caused  several  exciting  interludes.  At  one  place  a rattler,  after  strik- 
ing the  hard,  rocky  floor,  coiled  and  raised  up  his  head,  ready  to  deal 
a deadly  stroke;  at  another  place  one  made  directly  for  the  lookers-6n, 
but  was  caught  up  before  it  could  do  any  harm.  Whenever  one  of  them 
coiled,  the  third  dancer  brushed  it  lightly  with  his  snake  whip  till  it 
uncoiled  and  began  to  crawl  away,  when  it  was  promptly  grabbed  up 
and  returned  to  the  dancer. 

At  one  time  two  rattlesnakes  that  had  been  dropped  were  coming 
straight  towards  me.  In  a half  sitting,  half  kneeling  position,  I was 
right  next  to  the  plaza ; behind  me  were  a few  rows  of  lookers-on, 
and  behind  them  the  sheer  precipice.  There  was  no  escaping  for- 
ward or  backward,  while  sidewards  escape  might  have  been  possible. 
However,  as  the  reptiles  had  come  within  four  feet  of  me,  they 
were  grabbed  up  by  the  snake  priests.  Someone  who  was  on  one  of 
the  roofs  on  the  opposite  side  and  who  witnessed  this  interlude,  re- 
marked to  me  later  that  he  did  not  wish  to  doubt  my  courage,  but  I 
certainly  did  not  look  at  that  time  as  if  I intended  to  stand  my  ground. 
And,  indeed,  nothing  was  further  from  my  intention  than  that.  One 
rattlesnake  would  have  been  more  than  enough  for  me,  let  alone  two 
at  once.  However,  I did  not  leave  my  place,  but  I remember  having 
remarked  to  a gentleman  at  my  side  that  I thought  it  was  high  time 
to  retreat  sidewards. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  snake  dance,  which  lasts  about  twenty 
minutes,  two  of  the  snake  priests  described  with  meal  a large  circle, 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  about  six  or  seven  feet  away  from 
me,  just  in  front  of  the  dance  rock.  At  a given  sign  all  the  dancers 
approached  and  threw  their  snakes  into  this  circle.  One  of  the  snake 
priests  pronounced  a so-called  prayer  over  them  and  women  sprinkled 
them  with  meal.  All  the  snake  priests  then  gathered  about  the  circle. 
Another  signal  was  then  given  and  they  eagerly  pounced  upon  the 
hissing,  rattling,  winding  and  squirming  mass,  thrust  both  their  hands 
into  it,  caught  up  as  many  snakes  as  they  could  hold — three  or  four 
in  each  hand — and  ran  post  haste  with  them  in  different  directions 
down  the  steep,  rocky  mesa  and  set  them  free.  In  a few  minutes  they 
returned  without  the  snakes  as  hastily  as  they  had  gone  and  disap- 
peared in  their  kiva.  After  a few  moments  they  reappeared  minus 
all  paraphernalia  and  ornaments,  wearing  nothing  but  a G-string. 

They  then  assembled  on  the  other  side  of  the  mesa,  where  a num- 
ber of  women  had  prepared  a tubful  of  a certain  liquid.  They  all 
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drank  of  this  liquid,  lined  up  on  the  rim  of  the  mesa,  sat  down  in  one 
long  row,  and  as  if  at  a word  of  command,  they  all  vomited  down 
into  the  valley  below.  A certain  gentleman  remarked,  that  if  he  had 
been  obliged  to  take  one  of  the  snakes  into  his  mouth,  an  enemic  would 
not  have  been  necessary  for  him.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  only  a spoiled  and  pampered  paleface  and  not  a Hopi.  After  this 
indecorous  and  racking  “ceremony/'  they  returned  to  the  tub,- where 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  washed  from  head  to  foot  by  the  women 
and  then  returned  to  their  kiva.  As  we  were  leaving  the  mesa  we  met 
a number  of  women  carrying  various  kinds  of  eatables,  which  were 
destined  for  the  tired  and  exhausted  snake  priests  and  antelope  priests. 

The  readers  of  this  description  may  wonder  and  may  ask  why  it 
is  that  none  of  the  dancers  is  ever  dangerously  or  fatally  bitten  by  the 
snakes,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  snakes  used  are  rattlesnakes,  which 
are  said  to  be  especially  irritable  and  venomous  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question  I wish 
to  remark  that  the  Hopis  do  not  seem  to  possess  an  antidote  against 
the  poison  of  a snakebite;  that,  furthermore,  the  rattlesnakes  used  at 
the  dance  are  really  poisonous,  i.  e.,  are  not  deprived  of  their  fangs 
and  venom.  In  1883  two  rattlesnakes  that  had  been  used  in  this  dance 
were  caught  immediately  after  the  dance,  were  brought  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  and  thoroughly  examined.  Their  fangs  and  poison- 
sacks  were  found  perfectly  intact  and  full  of  poison.  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  be  certain  that  a rattlesnake  can  strike  and  inflict  a deadly 
bite  only  after  it  has  coiled,  and,  in  uncoiling,  projects  itself,  like  an 
uncoiling  spiral  spring,  upon  its  victim.  This  is  impossible  so  long  as 
the  snake  is  held  as  the  Hopi  holds  it  during  the  dance.  It  is  also 
a fact  that  no  snake  priest  will  grab  a coiled  rattlesnake,  but  will 
always,  with  the  aid  of  the  snake  whip,  cause  it  to  uncoil  first  and  then 
grab  it  but  a few  inches  behind  the  head.  If  this  is  correct,  it  may 
easily  be  explained  how  the  dancers  avoid  a fatal  bite.  In  conclusion, 
I wish  to  advise  my  readers  to  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation  and 
not  to  put  it  to  a personal  and  practical  test ; for  sometimes  the  nicest 
and  seemingly  most  infallible  theory,  if  carried  into  practice,  especially 
by  the  unexperienced,  will  go  amiss. 
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By  Fr.  L.  O,  O.  F.  M. 

MANY  people  seem  to  think  that  the  burro  was  created  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  be  the  clown  or  the  idiot  among  the 
animals.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  such 
an  illusion.  The  burro  is  the  most  imperturbable  philosopher  of  the 
animal  kingdom;  the  ideal  of  the  Stoics.  The  greatest  avalanche  that 
ever  thundered  down  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Alps;  an  eruption  of  Mt. 
Pelee;  a Baltimore  fire;  a Galveston  flood;  a Louisville  tornado;  a 
Caracas  earthquake:  anyone  of  these  disasters,  or  even  all  of  them 
taken  together,  would  hardly  have  any  other  effect  upon  him  than  to 
cause  him  to  prick  up  his  ears  inquiringly,  and  perhaps  to  sing  a little 
song  of  his  own  composition. 

• He  is  personified  equanimity  and  contentment ; he  will  eat  what  a 
mule  will  not  touch,  and  will  thrive  where  a horse  will  starve.  Work? 
I have  seen  loads  moving  along  which,  after  careful  inspection,  re- 
vealed two  long  waving  ears  in  front  and  a little  wagging  tail  in  the 
rear;  the  motion  seemed  to  be  effected  by  four  neat  little  hoofs,  about 
as  large  as  ordinary  ink  bottles.  His  corporal  equilibrium  is  equal 
to  that  of  his  temperament ; he  will  amble  along  with  his  load  safely 
without  hesitation,  on  trails  which  a horse  will  refuse  to  tread,  and 
which  will  make  a mule  nervous  and  uneasy.  His  head  is  free  from 
vertigo;  his  feet  are  as  sure  as  a fly's;  his  nerves  seem  to  be  of  steel 
wire;  his  blood  as  cool  as  quicksilver  in  zero  weather;  his  life  as  tough 
as  that  of  the  proverbial  cat. 

His  song  is  the  fortissimo  of  the  cry  of  the  peacock  and  the  grat- 
ing of  the  guinea  fowl  combined,  alternating  with  the  toot  of  a Mis- 
sissippi steamer,  and  although  it  is  not  very  melodious,  it  is  certainly 
very  stirring,  especially  when  heard  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  His 
gait,  as  a rule,  is  such  that  if  he  does  not  arrive  at  his  destination  today, 
he  may  arrive  there  by  the  end  of  next  week.  He  is  the  genius  of  the 
Southwest,  where  nothing  and  nobody  is  in  a hurry,  except  the  Yankee ; 
where  there  is  always  plenty  of  time  manana  (tomorrow),  and  where 
it  is  thought  foolish  to  worry. 

But  more  than  all  this,  the  burro  is  one  of  the  pioneers  and  car- 
riers of  civilization  in  the  Southwest.  Patiently  and  without  murmur 
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or  complaint  he  has  carried  the  pack  and  the  burdens  of  the  early 
settlers,  discoverers,  explorers,  prospectors,  surveyors,  etc. ; with  his 
aid  and  endurance  it  became  possible  to  build  long  railroad  lines  across 
the  plains  and  deserts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  railroads, 
in  the  laying  of  which  he  was  so  instrumental,  brought  people  into  the 
country,  and  with  the  people  came  development  and  progress,  peace 
and  enlightenment.  Therefore,  let  no  one  despise  the  burro,  nor  make 
him  the  target  of  ill-timed  jokes  or  jests.  He  has  done  more  for  the 
spread  of  civilization  than  many  a senator  in  the  halls  of  the  capitol, 
yea,  even  than  many  an  LL.D.  in  the  chair  of  a university. 


Glimpses  into  the  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  New  Mexico 


By  Fr.  H.  H.,  O.  F.  M. 

AS  early  as  1539  the  Franciscan,  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza,  had  pene- 
trated into  the  present  New  Mexico  as  far  as  Zuni,  or  Cibola, 
■ the  Land  of  the  Seven  Cities.  His  frightened  companions,  who 
refused  to  accompany  him  any  further,  prevented  him  from  explor- 
ing this  country;  but  before  returning  to  Mexico,  he  planted  a simple 
cross,  the  emblem  of  our  Redemption,  upon  a neighboring  elevation  and 
formally  took  possession  of  this  whole  country  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  calling  it  “The  New  Kingdom  of  St.  Francis.” 

Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  was  the  first  priestly  explorer  to  tread  the 
ground  of  New  Mexico.  Without  arms,  poor,  barefoot,  this  friar  made 
his  way  into  the  interior  of  the  land  and  did  more,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Viceroy  Mendoza,  towards  the  exploration  of  that  country 
than  a wrell-equipped  Spanish  army  would  have  been  able  to  do. 

Encouraged  and  impelled  by  the  magnificent  reports  of  Fray  Mar- 
cos, Francisco  Velasquez  de  Coronado,  wdth  an  army  of  400  Spaniards 
and  800  Indians,  entered  upon  his  renowmed  exploring  expedition  into 
New  Mexico  the  following  year.  He  was  accompanied  by  three 
Fathers  and  one  Brother,  namely:  by  Fray  Marcos,  mentioned  above, 
who  served  as  guide;  Fray  Juan  de  Padilla;  Fray  Antonio  Victoria,  who 
broke  his  leg,  wdiich  forced  him  to  return;  and  the  Lay  Brother,  Luis 
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de  Fscalona,  also  called  Juan  de  la  Cruz  by  some  writers.  The  his- 
torian Shea  mentions  two  more  Fathers,  Daniel  and  Louis. 

The  first  chapel  in  New  Mexico  was  built  at  Tiguex,  probably  not 
far  from  the  present  Bernalillo.  Here  the  Sons  of  St.  Francis  regu- 
larly offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  According  to  the 
“ Monarquia  Indiana”  of  Torquemada,  it  was  more  especially  Fr.  Juan 
de  Padilla  who  did  much  good  among  the  soldiers  at  this  place. 

When  Coronado  returned,  in  the  year  1542,  Fr.  Padilla  and 
Brother  Luis  decided  to  remain.  Andrew  del  Campo,  a Portuguese, 
and  two  Zapateca  Indians,  Luke  and  Sebastian,  joined  them  and  re- 
ceived the  habit,  probably  as  tertiaries,  for  Torquemada  remarks  ex- 
plicitly that  they  were  not  Lay  Brothers  of  the  First  Order,  but  only 
men  who  served  in  the  Mission.  The  whole  wealth  of  this  small  group 
of  missionaries  consisted  of  one  horse,  a few  mules,  and  some  sheep. 
When,  later  on,  Fr.  Padilla  wanted  to  visit  other  neighboring  Indians 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  them  also,  the  savages  fell  upon  him  and  mur- 
dered him.  Since  escape  vyas  impossible,  he  stopped  and  begged  his 
three  companions  to  save  their  lives.  Andrew  del  Campo,  who  was 
horse-back,  saved  himself  through  flight;  Luke  and  Sebastian  found  a 
hiding  place  in  the  high  grass.  When  the  Indians  rushed  towards  the 
missionary,  he  knelt  down  and  commended  his  soul  to  the  Lord,  whilst 
the  hostile  arrows  pierced  his  body.  Fr.  Padilla  is  the  first  martyr  who 
shed  his  blood  for  the  propagation  of  our  Holy  Faith  in  North  America. 
Brother  Luis  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Cicuye  to  visit  from  there  the 
neighboring  places,  to  erect  the  emblem  of  our  Redemption,  to  instruct 
the  natives  in  our  Holy  Faith,  and  to  administer  Holy  Baptism  to  the 
sick  children.  He  had  great  hopes  to  do  much  good  for  the  salvation 
of  immortal  souls,  though  he  had  to  prepare  for  a martyr's  death  in 
view  of  the  hostile  sentiments  of  the  Indians.  Nothing  definite  is  known 
about  his  fate.  Thus  the  seed  of  our  Holy  Catholic  Faith  had  been 
planted  in  New  Mexico  as  early  as  1542. 

The  next  expedition,  in  the  year  1581,  was  of  an  entirely  peaceful 
character;  its  only  object  was  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  pagan 
natives.  Fr.  Augustin  Ruiz  or  Rodriguez  was  the  leader  of  this  cara- 
van. He  was  accompanied  only  by  two  confreres,  Francisco  Lopez  and 
Juan  de  Santa  Maria;  also  by  nine  soldiers  and  eight  Indians.  They 
came  as  far  as  Puara  or  Puaray,  about  8 miles  north  of  the  present 
Albuquerque.  Here  the  soldiers  and  Indians  absolutely  refused  to  con- 
tinue the  journey.  In  consequence,  they  separated;  the  soldiers  of  the 
earthly  king  returned  to  their  pleasant  life  in  the  garrison;  the  soldiers 
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of  the  heavenly  prince,  animated  by  their  zeal  to  announce  the  good 
tidings  of  the  gospel  to  their  red  brethren,  continued  their  journey  and 
came  as  far  as  Galisteo.  These  three  Franciscans  died  the  death  of 
martyrs. 

In  the  year  1596  Juan  de  Ohate,  with  700  soldiers,  undertook  an 
exploring  expedition  towards  the  north.  Among  his  retinue  were  8 
Fathers  and  2 Brothers.  The  expedition  moved  very  slowly ; at  one 
time  it  was  interrupted  for  three  months.  Towards  the  end  of  April, 
1598,  they  arrived  at  the  Rio  Grande,  also  called  Rio  del  Norte,  about 
25  miles  southeast  of  El  Paso.  They  followed  the  course  of  this  river 
towards  the  north,  and  on  the  28th  of  May  arrived  at  an  Indian  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  San  Marcial.  The  supply  of  pro- 
visions failed  and  Onate  wras  forced  to  ride  ahead  with  50  or  60  men 
in  search  of  provisions.  At  Tapeina  succor  came  to  them  unexpectedly, 
for  the  Indians  of  that  place  gave  them  a large  supply  of  corn.  On 
account  of  this  timely  assistance  the  Spaniards  named  this  place 
“Nuestra  Senora  de  Socorro,”  “Our  Lady  of  Succor,”  and  even  today 
this  place  is  known  under  the  name  of  Socorro. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1598,  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  Pueblo 
“Cypa,”  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  north  of  Santa  Fe, 
probably  near  the  present  Chamita,  where  they  founded  the  first  Spanish 
settlement.  The  Spaniards  named  this  place  “San  Juan,”  and  in 
memory  of  the  friendly  reception  accorded  them  by  the  Indians  they 
added  to  this  name  the  words  “de  los  Caballeros”  (“Caballero”  meaning 
gentleman  or  nobleman.)  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros  is  still  in 
existence. 

Having  made  a permanent  settlement  at  this  place,  they  began  on 
the  23rd  of  August  of  the  same  year  the  erection  of  a church,  a simple 
frame  building,  which  they  completed  on  the  7th  of  September.  On 
the  following  day,  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  this 
church  was  dedicated  amid  great  solemnities  by  the  Rev.  Commissary, 
Fr.  Alonzo  Martinez ; Fr.  Cristoforo  Salazar  had  the  sermon.  The 
patron  of  this  church  was  San  Juan  Bautista  (St.  John  the  Baptist.) 
From  this  central  point  the  Fathers  were  distributed  among  the  follow- 
ing missions:  Fray  Francisco  de  San  Miguel  obtained  the  Pecos  mis- 
sion; Fray  Francisco  de  Zamora,  the  missions  of  Picuries  and  Taos; 
Fray  Juan  de  Rosas,  the  missions  among  the  Queres  Indians;  Fray 
Alonzo  de  Lugo,  the  mission  of  Jemez;  Fray  Andres  Corochado,  that 
of  Zia;  Fray  Juan  Claros,  Tiguas;  Fray  Cristoforo  Salazar,  Teguas;  the 
Rev.  Commissary,  Alonzo  Martinez,  and  the  two  Lay  Brothers,  Juan  de 
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Bustamante  and  Pedro  de  Vergara,  remained  in  the  Spanish  settlement, 
which  later  on  was  transferred  to  a place  called  San  Gabriel. 

In  October,  1604,  Onate,  accompanied  by  Fr.  Escobar,  entered 
upon  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  visited  the  villages 
of  the  Zuni  and  Moqui  Indians,  came  to  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers, 
and  followed  the  course  of  the  latter  to  its  mouth.  On  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1605,  on  the  feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul/  he  formally  took 
possession  of  this  whole  country,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
assigned  it,  in  as  far  as  he  could,  to  the  Franciscan  Fathers  as  their 
field  of  labor.  In  memory  of  this  event  the  Fathers  celebrated  the 
feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  as  the  patron  feast  of  the  missions 
of  New  Mexico. 

In  the  same  year,  1605,  the  Spanish  government  was  transferred 
from  San  Gabriel  to  Santa  Fe,  which  was  founded  in  that  year.  The 
full  name  of  the  city  was:  “La  Ciudad  Real  de  la  Santa  Fe  de  San 

Francisco”  (The  Royal  City  of  the  Holy  Faith  of  St.  Francis.)  With 
untiring  zeal  the  sons  of  St.  Francis  devoted  themselves  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  natives.  In  spite  of  that  their  endeavors  were  crowned  with 
only  partial  success  for  the  first  12  years.  Eventually,  however,  they 
were  enabled  to  proceed  more  systematically  and  in  consequence  their 
baptisms  numbered  8,000  in  the  year  1608.  According  to  Charles  F. 
Lummis  in  “The  Spanish  Pioneers,”  there  were  in  the  year  1617,  three 
years  before  the  arrival  of  the  so-called  Pilgrim  Fathers  (the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  Puritans  expelled  from  England,  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
on  December  11,  1620,  and  are  considered  the  founders  of  New  Eng- 
land) 11  Catholic  churches  in  New  Mexico;  namely,  two  at  Jemez,  and 
one  at  Santa  Fe,  Galisteo,  Pecos,  Taos,  San  Ildefonso,  Santa  Clara, 
Sandia,  San  Felipe  and  Santo  Domingo. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1626,  all  these  missions  were  united  into  one 
custody,  under  the  title:  “Custodia  de  la  Conversion  de  San  Pablo” 

(“Custody  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.”)  Fray  Alonzo  Benavides 
was  named  the  first  Custos,  and  in  the  same  year  he  sent  an  exhaustive 
report  regarding  the  condition  of  these  missions  to  Philip  IV,  King  of 
Spain.  This  report  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  of  that  time. 
The  number  of  converts  had  increased  to  34,000  in  the  year  1626 ; the 
churches  numbered  43.  The  first  concern  of  Fr.  Benavides,  upon  his 
arrival  at  Santa  Fe,  was  to  erect  at  this  place  a worthy  house  of  God; 
the  church  erected  by  him  at  Santa  Fe  was  a magnificent  building.  He 
had  brought  from  Mexico  and  placed  into  this  church  a carved  statue 
which  represented  the  death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  statue 
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aroused  universal  admiration  among  the  Indians.  From  all  sides  they 
came  to  view  it.  Even  the  Apache  Indians  were  drawn  by  their  curi- 
osity to  come  and  see  it. 

The  missions  were  in  a flourishing  condition  and  gave  promise  of  a 
rich  harvest,  when  the  fateful  10th  of  August  of  the  year  1680  came 
upon  them.  The  discontent  of  the  Indians  culminated  in  a conspiracy 
that  broke  out  orf  that  day  and  extended  to  all  the  missions  . 21  Fathers 
(according  to  one  report,  18  Fathers  and  3 Lay  Brothers;  according  to 
another  report,  22  Fathers  and  3 Lay  Brothers)  and  380  Spaniards — 
men,  women  and  children,  were  massacred  on  that  day.  A certain  In- 
dian, Pope  by  name,  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy.  Churches  were 
desecrated,  sacred  vestments  and  vessels  were  destroyed.  To  efface 
every  vestige  of  Christianity,  the  women  and  children  were  forbidden 
to  have  any  rosaries,  crosses  or  any  other  articles  of  devotion ; they 
were  forbidden  to  mention  the  names  of  Our  Lord  and  his  Saints ; men 
married  by  the  church  were  forced  to  dismiss  their  wives  and  marry 
other  women.  A great  calamity  had  befallen  the  flourishing  missions. 

The  list  of  the  murdered  Fathers  and  Brothers,  whose  names  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity,  reads  as  follows  (Historical  Society  of 
New  Mexico,  No.  7,  “The  Franciscan  Martyrs  of  1680,“  p.  10) : 

At  Tesuque:  Fr.  Juan  Bautista  Pio; 

At  San  Bartolome  de  Hongopavi  (Moqui)  : Fr.  Jose  de  Trujillo. 

In  the  Porciuncula  Convent:  Fr.  Fernando  de  Velasco; 

In  the  convent  at  Nambe : Fr.  Tomas  de  Torres ; 

In  the  convent  San  Ildefonso:  Fr.  Luis  Morales  and  Br.  Antonio 
Sanchez  de  Pro; 

In  the  convent  San  Lorenzo  de  Picuries:  Fr.  Matias  Rendon. 

In  the  convent  San  Jeronimo  at  Taos:  Fr.  Antonio  de  Mora  and 

Br.  Juan  de  la  Pedrosa; 

In  the  convent  San  Marcos:  Fr.  Manuel  de  Tinoco; 

In  the  convent  at  Santo  Domingo:  Fr.  Francisco  Antonio  Lonen- 
zana,  Fr.  Juan  de  Talaban  and  Fr.  Jose  de  Montesdoca; 

In  the  convent  at  San  Diego,  Jemez : Fr.  Juan  de  Jesus; 

In  the  convent  at  San  Esteban,  Acoma:  Fr.  Lucas  Maldonado; 

In  the  convent  PurLsima  Concepcion  at  Alona  (Zuni)  : Fr.  Juan 

del  Val. 

In  the  convent  at  Aguatubi  (Moqui)  : Fr.  Jose  de  Figueroa; 

In  the  convent  at  Oraibi  (Moqui)  : Fr.  Jose  de  Espeleta  and  Fr. 
Agustin  de  Santa  Maria. 

Asked  why  they  had  committed  this  slaughter,  one  of  the  Indians 
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answered:  1 — Because  they  could  not  follow  their  idolatrous  worship 

and  their  secret  customs,  as  they  were  wont  to  do.  Trevino,  predecessor 
to  Otermin,  had  destroyed  their  “estufas”  (“estufas,”  underground 
chambers  in  which  the  Indians  performed  their  secret  practices.) 

2 —  On  account  of  the  extortions  and  cruelties  of  which  some  of  the 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  been  guilty. 

3 —  On  account  of  the  persecution  of  their  medicine  men,  and  be- 
cause former  governors  had  imposed  the  death  penalty  upon  some  of 
the  Indians. 

Only  after  two  years  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Diego 
de  Vargas  Zapata  de  Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  succeeded  Otermin 
in  the  year  1622,  quiet,  order  and  peace  were  to  some  extent  restored 
among  the  natives.  In  course  of  time  new  Fathers  were  sent  to  these 
bereft  missions. 

It  is  said  that  when  de  Vargas  saw  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  so  well 
fortified  by  the  Indians,  he  made  a vow  to  build  a chapel  in  honor  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Rosary  at  the  place  where  he  stood  in  case  the 
Blessed  Virgin  should  help  him  to  obtain  the  victory.  It  is  an  his- 
torical fact  that  the  enemy  surrendered  without  giving  battle  at  Santa 
Fe;  besides,  there  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe  a 
Santo  Rosario  chapel,  which  has  been  renovated  and  enlarged  last  year. 

In  the  year  1745  all  Spanish  settlements  and  25  Indian  missions 
were  again  provided  with  churches  or  chapels  in  which  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  again  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  For  fully  200 
years  the  Franciscan  habit  was  the  accepted  priestly  garb  among  the 
Christians  of  New  Mexico.  But  during  the  Mexican  revolution  in  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  Franciscans  were  expelled  and  re- 
placed by  secular  priests;  the  consequence  was  a great  lack  of  priests. 
In  the  year  1823,  as  Mr.  L.  B.  Prince  states,  there  were  only  five  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers  and  six  secular  priests  in  all  New  Mexico.  In  addition, 
this  whole  country  was  very  far  away  from  the  episcopal  see,  for  under 
the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments  this  country  had  'been  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Durango  in  Old  Mexico. 

When  in  the  year  1848  New  Mexico  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  Pope  Pius  IX,  by  virtue  of  a decree  of  July  19,  1850,  erected  a 
Vicariate  Apostolic,  and  appointed  the  Rev.  John  B.  Lamy  first  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Santa  Fe,  under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Agothonica.  Father 
Lamy  had  left  his  home  in  France  in  the  year  1839  and  had  joined  the 
diocese  of  Cincinnati ; he  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Martin  John 
Spalding  on  Nov.  24.  1850,  in  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  in  Cincinnati. 
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Shortly  afterwards  Bishop  Lamy  entered  upon  his  long  and  tedious 
journey  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he,  in-  company  with  his  friend,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  P.  Machebeuf,  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1851.  Unfortunately, 
the  priests  of  New  Mexico  knew  nothing  of  the  erection  of  a new 
vicariate  and  refused,  in  consequence,  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Bishop  Lamy.  In  this  predicament  he  rode  horseback  to  Durango — 
a distance  estimated  at  1,900  miles  both  ways — where  Bishop  Zubiria 
gave  him  a friendly  welcome.  When  he  saw  the  apostolic  decree  which 
Bishop  Lamy  showed  him,  he  remarked  that  he,  too,  had  not  received 
any  official  notice  of  the  erection  of  the  new  vicariate,  but  that  the  docu- 
ment in  question  was  a sufficient  guarantee  for  him. 

The  priests  could  not  be  blamed  for  their  attitude  towards  Bishop 
Lamy,  since  all  kinds  of  strangers  made  their  appearance  at  Santa  Fe 
after  New  Mexico  had  been  annexed  to  the  United  States;  and  since 
they  had  not  been  notified  either  by  Rome  or  by  their  Bishop  at  Du- 
rango regarding  the  change  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  they  had  to  be 
cautious. 

The  distrust  which  even  lay  people  showed  towards  strange  priests 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  episode: 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  his  stay  at  Santa  Fe,  Father  Machebeuf 
had  been  invited  by  the  Rev.  Pastor  Lujan  to  sing  the  Highmass  and  to 
preach.  He  consented,  but  since  he  was  not  proficient  in  the  Spanish 
language  he  was  understood  by  very  few,  and  his  words  occasioned  all 
kinds  of  comments.  Some  men  who  had  gathered  after  the  services 
at  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  church,  expressed  their  doubts  concerning 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  strange  gentleman.  “Quien  sabe”  (who  knows) 
“whether  he  is  Catholic,”  some  one  remarked.  “He  does  not  speak 
the  language  of  the  Christians” — Spanish  was  considered  the  language 
of  Catholics.  “But  he  said  Mass  just  like  our  priests,”  added  another, 
“and,  by  the  way,  he  can  sing  better  than  any  of  our  priests.”  “Quien 
sabe,”  remarked  a third,  “perhaps  he  is  a Jew  or  a Protestant.”  An  old 
granny,  who  had  heard  this  peculiar  conversation,  stepped  up  and  said: 
“What  kind  of  nonsense  are  you  men  talking?  Did  you  not  notice  with 
what  devotion  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sermon?  A Protestant  or  a Jew  would  not  have  done  so.”  This  simple 
argument  dispelled  all  misgivings  and  doubts  of  these  men. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1853,  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Santa  Fe  was 
made  a diocese,  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1875,  an  archdiocese. 
The  Rev.  John  B.  Lamy,  first  bishop  of  this  diocese,  was  also  its  first 
archbishop;  he  resigned  on  the  18th  of  July,  1885.  He  died  on  the  13th 
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of  February,  1888.  When  he  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  he  had  only  9 priests 
in  as  many  Indian  villages,  and  a few  more  who  attended  to  the  Mex- 
ican parishes ; the  number  of  pastors  was  by  far  too  small  for  the  people 
who  were  living  scattered  over  such  an  extensive  territory.  His  main 
endeavor  was  to  supply  laborers  for  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord.  In 
course  of  time  their  number  increased,  and  at  present  54  secular  priests 
and  33  regulars  are  laboring  within  the  archdiocese  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  Peter  Bourgade,  invited  the  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers  into  his  archdiocese,  and  since  the  year  1900  they  are 
again  active  in  “the  new  kingdom  of  St.  Francis/’  Their  number  has 
increased  to  22  since  the  present  archbishop,  the  Most  Rev.  J.  B. 
Pitaval,  D.  D.,  has  extended  the  territory  assigned  to  them.  In  some 
parishes  where  but  one  secular  priest  had  been  stationed  there  are  now 
two  or  three,  and  at  one  place  even  five  Franciscan  Fathers,  and  all  of 
them  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  work. 

May  God  bless  all  who  labor  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  may 
He  send  more  laborers  into  His  Vineyard,  for  here  the  word  of  Our 
Lord  still  obtains:  “The  harvest  is  indeed  great,  but  the  laborers 

are  few/’ 


THE  ACOMA  INDIANS 

——————  ■ - — — — — 

By  Fr.  F.  S.,  O.  F.  M. 

THE  old  romance  of  Acoma  is  a thing  of  the  past;  its  enchant- 
ment has  almost  completely  vanished.  The  older  Indians,  how- 
ever, still  dream  of  its  'bygone  glory  and  during  the  long  winter 
evenings  they  sit  around  their  fogones  (fireplaces)  and  relate 
to  their  children  the  history  of  their  glorious  past  and  the  wonderful 
deeds  of  their  forbears;  how  they  came  from  Shi-pap  in  four  stages; 
how  they  gradually  drifted  to  the  South  and  finally  made  their  home 
on  the  now  practically  inaccessible  Katzimo  (Enchanted  Mesa)'  until 
some  natural  cataclysm  destroyed  the  only  trail  leading  to  their  sky- 
home  and  forced  them  to  seek  a new  site,  the  present  Acoma;  how  the 
Hero  Brothers  went  forth  on  their  argonautic  expedition  accomplish- 
ing deeds  of  valor : all  the  stories  that  have  been  handed  down  for  un- 
known generations  are  rehearsed.  They  are  fairy  tales,  but  tales  con- 
nected with  their  history  and  the  progress  of  the  tribe  in  which  their 
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ancestors  took  part.  While  the  children  listen  in  breathless  astonish- 
ment and  amazement,  proud  of  their  heroic  ancestors,  many  a sigh 
escapes  the  lips  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  tribe  who  still  retain 
memories  of  a happier  and  freer  life.  Their  hunting  grounds  are  now 
limited,  and  open  to  the  palefaced  intruder.  To  kill  the  deer,  whose 
meat  will  keep  their  larder  supplied  for  a long  time  and  whose  hide  is 
used  for  moccasins  and  leggins,  they  must  have  a license,  and  even  with 
that  paper,  which  costs  a dollar,  they  are  not  allowed  to  kill  more  than 
one  deer  in  a season:  ah,  how  different  it  was  when  they  were  husky 
youngsters!  They  cannot  understand  it  nor  adapt  themselves  to  the 
changed  conditions;  they  are  ready  to  be  released  from  these  earthly 
bonds  and  go  to  a better  land.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  did  not 
always  deal  justly  with  these  Indians,  but  within  recent  years  it  has 
accorded  them  a very  fair  and  humane  treatment  and  has  made  amends 
for  past  offenses. 

In  former  years  (I  do  not  know  how  far  back)  the  Acomas  had 
their  farm  lands  around  the  base  of  their  cliff  home,  but  at  the  present 
time  this  land  is  no  longer  arable,  on  account  of  lack  of  water.  The 
Indians  tell  me  that  in  past  years  there  was  plenty  of  rain  in  this  valley 
and  they  were  able  to  raise  bounteous  crops,  but  many  years  ago  there 
was  a very  severe  draught  which  lasted  for  two  years  and  after  that 
the  plentiful  rainfall  ceased  and  the  springs  dried  up.  Considering  their 
precarious  condition,  the  Government  gave  these  Indians  good  farm 
land  at  the  railroad  stations  of  Acomita  and  McCartys,  in  the  valley 
which  is  separated  from  the  Acoma  valley  by  a low  mountain  ridge, 
(mesa)  and  which  is  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  San  Jose  river. 
These  Indians  now  have  two  homes : one  on  the  top  of  their  old  fortress 
rock  and  the  other  at  their  ranch.  At  the  two  places  named  above 
they  have  two  settlements,  called  Acomita  and  McCartys  respectively, 
but  outside  of  these  two  settlements  their  homes  are  scattered  up  and 
down  the  valley  for  a distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  In  early  spring 
all  the  Acomas  return  to  their  ranches  to  clean  and  repair  their  irrigat- 
ing ditches  and  attend  to  their  farm  work,  while  only  a few  guards  are 
left  on  the  top  of  the  rock.  During  the  summer  months  several  trips 
are  made  to  Acoma,  whenever  their  ceremonial  calendar  calls  for  a 
daflce  or  some  other  tribal  celebration.  At  such  times  guards  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  no  white  person  is  allowed  to  ascend 
into  their  cliff  city.  None  of  their  many  ceremonies  or  dances  are  per- 
formed at  their  villages  of  Acomita  or  McCartys ; nowhere  but  at  their 
time-honored  home  at  the  top  of  the  rock.  The  Indians  return  again 
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to  Aconia  towards  the  end  of  August  to  prepare  for  their  annual  fiesta, 
the  feast  of  St.  Stephen,  their  patron  saint.  The  original  patron  saint 
was  St.  Joseph,  but  after  the  Pueblo  Revolt  it  was  changed  to  St. 
Stephen.  This  saint  is  St.  Stephen,  the  Proto-martyr,  but  by  some  un- 
accountable mistake  the  feast  is  celebrated  on  the  second  of  September, 
the  feast  of  St.  Stephen,  the  King. 

The  celebration  of  the  feast  is  the  same  as  in  all  the  other  pueblos. 
The  principal  feature  in  the  morning  is  the  Mass,  wrhich  the  whole 
pueblo  attends.  After  Mass  they  have  the  customary  procession  with 
the  statue  of  their  patron  saint  through  the  streets  of  the  village  to- 
wards the  plaza  (the  open  square  in  the  center  of  the  pueblo)  where 
the  statue  is  deposited  in  the  shrine  erected  of  poles  and  decorated  with 
cedar  branches  and  costly  Navajo  blankets.  During  the  procession 
these  Indians  sing  hymns  in  their  native  tongue,  a peculiarity  that  is 
found  in  no  other  pueblo.  Guards  with  rifles  are  stationed  before  tne 
shrine  and  within  are  seated  a number  of  the  older  men  of  the  tribe 
as  a guard  of  honor  to  the  saint.  All  afternoon  women  are  seen  ap- 
proaching the  shrine  with  baskets  containing  grain  and  various  food- 
stuffs as  an  offering  to  the  saint.  The  bearer  of  the  basket  deposits  her 
offering  at  the  feet  of  the  statue,  kneels  down  and  recites  her  prayer 
and  then  disappears  in  the  crowd.  Men,  too,  pay  their  visit  to  the  saint, 
whose  help  is  invoked  for  all  kinds  of  needs. 

Some  time  after  noon  the  dance  commences,  which  is  a very  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  performance.  The  dancers,  arrayed  in  their 
beautiful  dancing  costume  and  bedecked  with  sprigs  of  cedar  and  other 
ornaments,  dance  in  two  divisions.  While  the  first  division  is  ending 
its  dance,  the  second  is  seen  approaching  with  the  peculiar  dancing  step 
of  the  Indians.  When  the  second  division  has  finished,  the  first  returns 
again,  and  thus  they  dance  alternately  all  afternoon  until  sunset.  After 
each  dance  the  participants  enter  the  shrine  in  single  file,  kneel  down 
and  kiss  the  feet  or  the  garment  of  the  statue.  When  the  sun  begins 
to  set  in  the  west  the  statue  is  carried  back  to  the  church  with  all  the 
pomp  and  noise  that  accompanied  the  procession  in  the  morning.  Ar- 
riving at  the  church,  the  statue  is  placed  on  the  altar.  I always  recite 
prayers  in  English  and  Spanish  during  the  procession,  and  after  the 
procession  the  saint  is  replaced  in  his  shrine  over  the  altar,  where  he 
will  repose  quietly  and  undisturbed  until  his  feast-day  comes  around 
again. 

The  next  occasion,  to  my  knowledge,  for  which  these  Indians  go 
to  Acoma  is  the  second  of  November,  All  Souls’  Day.  This  day  is 
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observed  religiously  in  all  Indian  pueblos.  The  Indian  customs  of  this 
day  have  already  been  described  in  former  editions  of  this  magazine. 
The  Acomas  always  request  of  me  long  before  November  comes  around 
to  be  sure  and  give  them  Mass  on  that  day.  Last  year  when  I was 
Last  the  governor  of  the  pueblo  sent  a letter  to  the  Fr.  Superior  of  Gallup 
asking  him  to  send  one  of  the  Fathers  for  that  day;  they  feared  they 
would  not  have  Mass  owing  to  my  absence.  After  All  Souls’  Day 
some  of  the  Indians  remain  at  Acoma  until  the  next  spring,  but  the 
number  of  those  who  spend  the  winter  on  the  top  of  the  rock  is 
steadily  decreasing  year  after  year;  all  are,  however,  assembled  there 
for  Christmas  to  remain  until  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  and  these 
weeks  are  a continual  round  of  celebrations  for  the  Indians,  when  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  dances  are  held  by  them. 

Whenever  I say  Mass  at  the  church  of  their  old  Pueblo  of  Acoma 
the  attendance  is  excellent,  for  everybody  comes  to  Mass.  But  when 
Mass  is  celebrated  at  their  villages  of  Acomita  and  McCarty s I am 
obliged  to  use  the  government  school  building  for  this  purpose  and  the 
attendance  is  not  so  good.  There  are  various  reasons  to  account  for 
this  difference  in  attendance;  some  live  very  far  from  the  school  house; 
at  times  they  are  not  notified,  and,  besides,  the  school  house  does  not 
apj>eal  to  them  as  a tit  place  for  divine  worship.  For  this  reason  I 
expect  to  erect  a little  chapel  at  McCarty s,  with  the  help  of  the  In- 
dians, in  the  course  of  this  year.  The  school  building  at  Acomita  be- 
longs to  Rev.  Mother  Katharine  Drexel,  who  built  it  and  paid  the 
teacher  before  there  was  a government  school.  The  Indian  Depart- 
ment now  uses  this  building  for  its  day  school  and  pays  an  annual  rent. 
A new  school  building  is  a real  necessity  at  this  place,  as  the  present 
building  is  too  small  to  accomodate  all  the  children  of  the  village,  and 
once  the  appropriation  is  made  and  the  new  building  erected  the  old 
school  building  will  be  converted  into  a chapel.  With  a house  of  wor- 
ship at  both  of  these  villages,  Acomita  and  McCartys,  the  attendance 
at  Mass  will  greatly  improve.  Besides,  there  will  be  a proper  place  for 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances, those  who  go  to  confession,  for  instance,  are  obliged  to  do  so 
publicly  in  the  school  room,  which  is  very  embarrassing. 

When  Rev.  Mother  Katharine  Drexel  came  to  the  West  in  the 
fall  of  19U>  on  the  annual  visitation  of  her  convents,  I induced  her  to 
stop  off  at  Laguna  and  Acoma.  She  had  never  seen  these  Indian  pueb- 
los. She  was  ven  much  impressed  by  the  wonderful  sight  of  Acoma 
and  still  more  by  the  affability  and  kind  reception  accorded  her  by  these 
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Indians.  The  first  ones  that  we  met  after  scaling  the  heights  of  the 
rock  of  Acoma  were  a group  of  children.  At  first  they  were  bewildered 
at  sight  of  Mother  Katharine  and  the  accompanying  Sister,  for  they 
had  never  seen  a person  in  such  a peculiar  garb,  but  the  kind,  motherly 
smile  of  the  Sister  soon  dispelled  all  fears  and  easily  gained  their  con- 
fidence. And  when  Mother  Katharine  began  dealing  out  the  candy 
with  which  I had  provided  her  for  this  very  purpose,  children  seemed 
to  arise  from  the  very  ground.  Pueblo  children  are  very  partial  to 
sweets.  I am  sure  that  every  child  on  the  top  of  the  rock  was  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  our  trail  that  day.  The  older  people  that  we  met 
greeted  us  likewise  with  their  usual  cordiality.  It  was  quite  amusing 
to  me  to  see  the  embarrassment  of  these  people,  for  they  did  not  know 
how  to  greet  the  Sisters.  A mere  handshake  would  not  be  sufficient, 
and  to  kiss  their  hands,  as  they  do  to  the  Padre,  would  perhaps  be  too 
much ; but  they  finally  decided  that  the  Sisters  were  some  superior 
beings,  and  they  did  kiss  their  hand  ; and  then  it  was  the  Sisters’  turn  to 
be  embarrassed.  Mother  Katharine  was  deeply  impressed,  and  when 
she  realized  the  sad  religious  conditions  of  these  Indians  and  the  almost 
impossible  task  of  instructing  them  properly,  since  I have  ten  Indian 
missions  under  my  charge  and  am  laboring  under  many  other  handicaps 
and  obstacles,  she  placed  her  school  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  at  my 
service.  I eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity,  and  with  Miss  Lola  Pay- 
tiamo,  an  Acoma  girl,  who  was  housekeeper  and  assistant  teacher  at 
Acomita,  I made  a canvass  from  house  to  house  in  search  of  children. 
I had  some  misgivings,  since  the  Sisters’  school  was  altogether  un- 
known to  them  and  they  are  loathe  to  send  their  children  far  away  from 
home.  I was  well  satisfied,  therefore,  when  I succeeded  in  gathering 
eighteen  children,  nine  boys  and  nine  girls,  whom  I took  to  Santa  Fe, 
to  St.  Catharine’s  school. 

During  the  following  summer  I collected  eighteen  more  children. 
I had  less  trouble  in  gathering  these  because  the  children  of  the 
previous  year  had  well  advertised  the  school  by  means  of  the  letters 
they  sent  home.  These  children  are  doing  exceedingly  well,  and  tiie 
Sisters  tell  me  that  the  Acomas  are  the  best  behaved  of  all  the  chil- 
dren, for  nearly  all  the  Pueblos  are  represented  at  St.  Catharine’s ; 
and  this  is  saying  very  much,  for  pueblo  children  are,  as  a rule,  docile 
and  obedient.  Many  of  these  Acoma  children  have  already  received 
first  Holy  Communion.  They  are  very  fervent  and  many  of  them 
are  daily  communicants.  The  devotion  and  fervor  with  which  they 
approach  the  Holy  Table  is  an  edifying  sight  indeed.  That  their 
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motive  in  doing  this  is  not  to  please  the  chaplain  or  the  Sisters  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  these  children  receive  the  Sacraments  also  when  they 
are  at  home  during  vacation.  There  is  not  much  to  be  done  with  the 
old  Indians;  they  are  set  in  their  ways;  they  are  convinced  that  they 
are  good  Catholics,  and  their  ignorance  and  good  faith  will  excuse 
them  before  God ; but  when  we  see  such  beautiful  and  wonderful  results 
in  the  rising  generation  the  outlook  is  very  encouraging  indeed. 

The  children  who  went  to  Santa  Fe  in  1915  returned  home  for  va- 
cation this  summer.  The  parents  were  highly  pleased  with  their  chil- 
dren and  with  the  reports  that  they  brought  regarding  the  good  Sisters 
and  their  motherly  treatment  of  the  children.  One  of  the  brighter  boys 
was  trained  by  the  Sisters  to  serve  Mass.  He  took  his  cassock  and  sur- 
plice with  him  when  he  came  home  for  vacation  and  when  he  assisted 
me  at  Mass  it  made  such  an  impression  on  the  Indians  that  all  the 
parents  who  have  a boy  at  St.  Catherine’s  want  their  sons  to  be  altar- 
boys.  Another  deep  and  lasting  impression  was  made  on  these  Indians 
when  the  “Sisters’  ” children  went  to  Holy  Communion  in  a body, 
and  I recited  the  prayers  before  and  after  Communion  with  them. 
Whilst  many  of  the  children  were  loathe  to  return  to  the  Government 
boarding  school,  all  the  children  of  St.  Catharine’s  were  anxious  and 
eager  to  return.  This  caused  the  parents  to  think  and  to  ask  the  reason 
for  this  difference  in  sentiment. 

Among  the  first  children  I took  to  Santa  Fe  were  five  of  one 
family,  two  girls  and  three  boys,  who  had  been  very  much  neglected, 
since  their  mother  was  dead  and  their  father  was  absent  from  home  a 
great  deal  of  the  time.  The  youngest  boy,  Francisco,  was  only  three 
years  old  and  was  carried  by  his  older  sister  pueblo  fashion  on  her 
back.  He  has  progressed  wonderfully  since  and  is  a real  little  man. 
He  manifested  quite  a fighting  disposition  and  was  immediately  nick- 
named “Kaiser”  by  one  of  the  larger  boys  (and  some  say  that  Indians 
have  no  sense  of  humor),  and  this  is  the  only  name  he  is  known  by. 
Look  out  for  him,  once  he  grasps  the  meaning  of  this  name!  The 
oldest  boy,  Jose,  was  very  bright,  obedient  and  docile;  he  was  a 
perfect  gentleman.  The  Sisters  and  I had  the  greatest  hopes  and 
expectations  of  making  a catechist  of  him,  a missionary  among 
his  own  people.  But  God  in  His  inscrutable  wisdom  claimed 
the  boy  for  Himself.  During  the  spring  of  1916  an  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza, which  rapidly  developed  into  pneumonia  of  a serious  catarrhal 
type  visited  Santa  Fe  and  caused  many  deaths.  The  epidemic  reached 
the  Sisters’  school  and  affected  a number  of  children,  among  them 
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Jose.  When  he  recovered  his  lungs  were  affected  and  he  de- 
veloped tuberculosis.  His  father  called  him  home,  where  he  lingered 
for  several  months  and  died  fortified  with  the  last  Sacraments.  The 
older  girl  of  this  family,  Dolores,  who  had  had  no  schooling,  has  pro- 
gressed most  wonderfully  during  her  two  years  with  the  Sisters;  she 
is  a marvel.  I do  not  know  of  any  pueblo  girl  who  has  improved  so 
much  in  so  short  a time.  During  vacation,  when  these  children  returned 
home,  Dolores  was  a real  mother  to  her  younger  brothers  and  sister 
and  they  in  turn  are  very  much  attached  to  her.  She  kept  them  spot- 
lessly clean  and  tidy.  When  I came  to  McCartys  for  Mass,  Dolores 
drove  up  to  the  schoolhouse  shortly  after  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
She  had  risen  early,  had  fed  the  horses,  washed  and  dressed  her  sister  and 
brothers,  hitched  up  the  team  and  driven  to  the  school,  for  they  live 
several  miles  away.  And  she  was  still  fasting  and  had  to  wait  till  nine 
o’clock  for  Mass  and  Holy  Communion,  and  then  had  to  drive 
home  again  before  getting  any  breakfast,  and  the  chances  are 
that  she  was  obliged  to  prepare  her  own  breakfast.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  touching  and  edifying  incidents  that  I have  ever  witnessed  among 
Pueblo  Indians.  If  the  Sisters  can  achieve  such  marvelous  results  with 
Pueblo  children  after  two  years  of  training,  there  is  certainly  hope  for 
the  race.  Indians  are  stoic  and  do  not  easily  manifest  their . feelings, 
but  even  they  were  surprised  at  the  progress  made  by  their  children. 
The  father  of  these  five  children  was  quite  angry  when  his  oldest  boy, 
Jose  died.  In  his  grief  he  blamed  the  school  and  demanded  that  his 
other  children  be  sent  home  at  once.  I sympathized  with  his  grief,  but 
was  firm  in  keeping  the  children  with  the  Sisters.  This  summer,  when 
the  time  came  for  the  children  to  return  to  Santa  Fe,  this  same  man 
came  to  me,  grasped  my  hand  and  said:  “I  know  that  my  children  are 
doing  fine  and  are  well  cared  for  with  the  Sisters;  I am  going  to  send 
them  all  back  and  will  leave  them  with  the*  Sisters  until  they  have 
finished  their  education.” 

Every  year  two  Sisters  from  Santa  Fe  come  to  Acoma  for  the 
feast.  This,  likewise,  is  productive  of  much  good.  They  thus  keep 
in  touch  with  the  children  of  their  school,  bring  the  children  of  the 
government  schools  to  the  Sacraments  and  show  the  older  people  that 
they  are  interested  in  them  and  their  children.  This  year  four  Sisters, 
two  from  Santa  Fe  and  two  Franciscan  Sisters  from  the  orphanage 
of  Albuquerque,  assisted  at  the  Acoma  feast  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  Indians.  During  Mass  the  Sisters  sang  hymns  with  the  children, 
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which  greatly  delighted  and  pleased  the  Indians.  If  now  I succeed  in 
erecting  my  chapel  at  McCartys  I feel  that  another  great  step  has  been 
made  towards  the  religious  advancement  of  these  Indians. 

The  Acomas  are  a nice  people.  They  are  not  quite  as  progressive 
as  some  other  pueblos,  but  the  most  up-to-date  Indians  are  not  always 
the  best  religiously  and  morally.  The  Acomas  are  very  docile  and 
well-meaning.  It  is  very  edifying  to  see  them  come  to  their  church 
and  pray  with  fervor  in  their  native  tongue.  While  the  work  of  making 
practical  Catholics  of  them  might  be  slow  and  at  times  appear  discour- 
aging on  that  account,  yet  I am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  results 
achieved  within  the  last  three  years,  thanks  to  the  good  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  I have  only  one  regret  and  that  is  that  the  Sisters* 
school  at  Santa  Fe  is  limited.  At  present  I have  42  Acoma  and  43 
Laguna  Indian  children  with  the  Sisters.  These  children  will  receive 
a thorough  religious  education  and  upon  their  return  will  be  a great 
help  to  me  in  my  missionary  work.  God  bless  Mother  Katharine  and 
her  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament ! 
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A New  Church  in  New  Mexico  ! 


By  Fr.  E.  R.,  O.  F.  M. 

IN  spite  of  the  great  difficulties  and  numerous  disapj)ointnients 
which  mission  work  entails  in  all  poor  and  sparsely  settled  terri- 
tories, in  New  Mexico  no  less  than  in  other  missionary  districts 
of  the  United  States,  Christ’s  work  has  made  consoling  progress  in  the 
extensive  mission  parish  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  Gallup,  N.  M. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  in  December,  1909, 
the  congregation  seemed  to  take  on  a new  lease  of  life.  The  new  pastor, 
the  Reverend  Florentine  Meyers,  O.  F.  M.,  young  and  energetic,  under- 
stood full  well  the  supreme  importance  of  Christian  education,  ana 
he  easily  realized  that  if  the  parish  was  to  develop,  the  work  had  to  begin 
with  a thorough  training  of  the  children.  Hence  he  soon  set  about 
collecting  funds  for  the  erection  of  a parochial  school,  and  in  January. 
1913,  a rather  large  and  imposing  school  building  was  completed.  The 
Poor  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  of  Perpetual  Adoration,  of 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  were  secured  as  teachers,  and  they  have  since  taught 
the  school  with  eminent  success. 
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The  ways  of  God’s  providence  are  always  inscrutable,  and  not 
seldom  wronderful.  A calamity  which  befell  this  congregation  and 
struck  a heavy  blow  to  pastor  and  people,  proved  to  be  in  the  loving 
designs  of  God  a blessing  in  disguise.  This  poor  and  struggling  parish 
was  in  possession  of  a small  adobe  church,  extremely  plain,  and  poorly 
constructed.  Old  parishioners  relate  that  when  the  church  was  orig- 
inally erected,  some  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  ago,  the  walls 
were  completed  up  to  the  roof,  but  for  lack  of  funds  and  other  unto- 
ward circumstances,  were  left  standing  a year  or  more  without 
a roof.  The  rain  and  snow  beating  down  upon  the  walls,  no  doubt 
tended  to  weaken  the  foundation  and  walls,  and  after  a while,  twenty- 
seven  years,  to  be  exact,  led  to  the  almost  complete  collapse  of  the 
building  on  February  19th,  1916 — a severe  blow  for  a congregation  that 
was  still  encumbered  with  a heavy  debt  of  $13,000  on  the  school  build- 
ing. The  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  church  was  such  that  it  was  deemed 
inadvisable  to  repair  the  damaged  building.  With  trust  in  God’s  help, 
and  in  the  charity  of  the  more  favorably  situated  Catholics  throughout 
the  States,  pastor  and  people  soon  set  about  planning  for  the  erection  of 
a new  building.  Since  the  school  room,  where  divine  services  were  held 
after  the  destruction  of  the  church,  proved  entirely  inadequate  to  hold 
the  number  of  worshippers,  something  had  to  be  done  quickly  and  reso- 
lutely; hence  work  on  the  new  combination — church  and  school — was 
begun  in  April,  1916,  and  though  the  work  dragged  along  considerably, 
we  finally  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  our  fond  hopes  realized,  and 
January  the  28th,'  1917,  witnessed  the  solemn  blessing  and  dedication  of 
the  new  edifice  by  His  Grace,  Most  Reverend  J.  B.  Pitaval,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

The  nevC building  is  quite  large  and  substantial,  and  contains  the 
following  apartments : Three  spacious  school-rooms,  a library,  a large 
assembly  hall  and  a kitchen,  all  on  the  first  floor.  The  whole  second 
floor  is  used  as  a church  and  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  our  congregation 
for  a long  time  to  come.  The  full  inside  dimensions  of  this  auditorium  or 
church  are  47  by  97  feet,  and  it  comfortably  seats  about  five  hundred 
persons.  It  is  built  in  a modified  California  Mission  style  and 
presents  • withal  an  imposing  and  pleasing  appearance.  Though  all 
extravagance  has  been  scrupulously  avoided,  the  building  is  spacious 
and  quite  modern  and  up-to-date  in  every  detail,  and  is  lighted  with 
electricity  and  heated  with  steam.  May  God  bless  all  friends  and  gen- 
erous benefactors  in  the  various  states  who  have  contributed  their  mite 
towards  the  erection  of  this  house  of  God  in  the  Land  of  Sunshine ! 
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The  New  St.  Mary  Hospital 


By  Fr.  E.  R.,  O.  F.  M. 

ANOTHER  event  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Catholic  activity  in  Gallup  was  the  dedication  of  the  new  St. 
. Mary  Hospital  on  November  the  25th,  1917.  A large  and 
up-to-date  hospital  was  long  felt  to  be  a great  need  in  the  grow- 
ing, hustling  mining  and  railroad  town  of  Gallup.  It  was  generally 
believed,  too,  that  if  anyone  could  make  a success  of  a hospital  in  this 
town,  it  must  be  some  Catholic  Sisterhood.  Already  seven  years 
ago  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  had  donated  two  plots  of  ground 
for  just  such  an  institution;  but  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  local 
Catholic  community,  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring  Sisters  to  un- 
dertake this  great  work,  the  building  of  the  hospital  had  to  be  postponed 
indefinitely.  After  several  years  of  waiting  and  hoping,  arrangements 
were  finally  made  with  the  Poor  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  of 
Perpetual  Adoration,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  to  take  charge  of  the  pro- 
posed institution.  Accordingly,  two  Sisters  were  sent  to  solicit  funds 
and  to  direct  the  work,  at  the  same  time  doing  nursing  in  private 
families.  It  can  readily  be  understood  that  it  was  no  small  matter  to 
collect  sufficient  funds  for  the  erection  of  a large  modern  hospital  in  a 
town  of  only  about  4,000  inhabitants.  However,  by  their  affability  and 
strict  and  conscientious  attention  to  duty  the  good  Sisters  soon  endeared 
themselves  to  the  people  of  Gallup,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  pre- 
paratory work  for  such  a big  undertaking.  Having  met  with  sufficient 
encouragement  from  the  public,  the  Sisters  thought  the  time  ripe  for 
the  beginning  of  work  on  the  proposed  new  hospital.  Plans  for  the 
new  edifice  had  been  drawn  by  J.  L.  LaDriere,  architect,  of  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.  Actual  work  was  commenced  in  March,  1917,  and  was 
pushed  along  as  rapidly  as  local  conditions  would  permit;  late  arrival 
of  material  and  scarcity  of  skilled  labor  caused  some  delay,  but  the 
structure  was  finally  completed  late  in  November,  1917.  The  new  hos- 
pital was  dedicated  by  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  and  is 
called  St.  Mary  Hospital.  The  hospital  has  three  stories  and  a 
basement.  It  has  four  operating  rooms,  thirteen  private  rooms,  and 
several  large  and  small  wards,  besides  private  apartments  for  the  nurs- 
ing Sisters,  and  all  the  other  appointments  which  go  to  make  up  a 
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modern  hospital.  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  main 
building  is  a separate  large  building,  corresponding  in  style  to  the  hos- 
pital, which  contains  the  boiler  rooms,  a well-equipped  laundry, 
and  private  rooms  for  the  hospital  help.  Already  quite  a number  of 
patients  have  entered  into  the  restful  precincts  of  the  new  hospital. 

All  in  all,  St.  Mary  Hospital  is  a credit  to  Gallup  and  to  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  will,  no  doubt,  with  God's  blessing  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  Blessed  Mother,  prove  to  be  a boon  to  suffering 
humanity  in  this  part  of  the  State. 


The  Last  of  the  Pecos  Indians 


By  Fr.  A.  W.,  O..F.  M. 

YEAR  before  last  the  Rev.  Father  Barnabas  Meyer,  O.  F.  M., 
then  pastor  of  Jemez,  wrote  to  me:  “Enclosed  please  find  a 

photograph  of  Agustin  Pecos,  the  last  of  the  Pecos  Indians. 
He  died  here  at  Jemez  on  the  20th  of  July,  1916,  and  was  buried 
on  the  21st.  A week  before  his  death  he  called  for  the  Padre  and  re- 
ceived the  last  Sacraments  with  a devotion  that  was  edifying.  I asked 
him  to  make  acts  of  faith  and  contrition.  He  replied  that  he  had  always 
been  a good  Catholic,  and  fervently  prayed  to  Almighty  God  for  for- 
giveness. His  exact  age  is  not  known.  The  Indians  tell  me  that  he 
was  about  12  or  14  years  of  age  when  the  Pecos  Indians  joined  the 
Jemez.  This  was  in  1838.  I,  therefore,  stated  his  age  in  the  death 
records  as  90  years.  The  old  man  was  always  very  quiet  and  was 
loved  and  respected  by  all  the  Jemez  Indians." 

I find  that  Fray  Benavides,  Custos  of  New  Mexico,  wrote  in  his 
report  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  year  1630  as  follows:  “To  the 

same  north,  another  four  leagues,  one  strikes  the  pueblo  of  the  Pecos, 
which  contains  more  than  2,000  souls.  Here  there  is  a monastery  and 
a very  splendid  temple  of  distinguished  workmanship  and  beauty,  in 
which  a Religious  put  very  great  labor  and  care.  And  although  these 
Indians  are  of  the  Jemez  nation,  being  here  alone  and  strayed  out  of 
their  territory,  they  are  taken  for  a separate  nation,  though  it  is  one 
same  tongue.  It  is  a most  frigid  land,  and  little  fertile,  though  it  gives 
Ihe  necessary  corn  for  its  inhabitants,  since  they  plant  much.  These 
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Indians  are  very  well  trained  in  all  the  crafts,  and  in  their  schools  of 
reading,  writing,  singing  and  instrument  playing,  like  the  rest.” 

The  history  of  Pecos  is  accurately  described  by  Frederick  Webb 
Hodge,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  in  his  excellent  work, 
“Handbook  of  American  Indians,”  as  follows : “At  the  time  of  Coro- 
nado’s visit  Pecos  contained  2,000  to  2,500  inhabitants.  It  was  situated 
on  an  upper  branch  of  the  Pecos  river,  about  30  miles  southeast  of 
Santa  Fe.  It  consisted  of  two  great  communal  dwellings,  built  on  the 
terrace  plan,  each  four  stories  high  and  containing  585  and  517  rooms 
respectively  in  its  ground  plan.  Two  Franciscan  Friars  remained  there 
after  Coronado’s  departure  in  1542,  but  both  were  probably  killed  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  Pecos  was  visited  also  by  Espejo  in  1583, 
Castano  de  Sosa  in  1590-91,  and  Ohate  in  1598,  the  last  calling  it  San- 
tiago. During  the  governorship  of  Ohate  the  first  permanent  mission- 
aries were  assigned  to  Pecos,  and  the  great  church,  so  long  a landmark 
on  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  was  erected  about  1617.  The  pueblo  suffered  se- 
verely first  at  the  hands  of  the  Querecho,  or  Apache  of  the  plains,  and 
after  1700  through  raids  of  the  Comanche.  In  the  revolts  of  1680-96 
against  Spanish  authority,  Pecos  played  an  important  part,  and  its 
actual  decline  may  be  said  to  have  begun  at  this  time.  In  1760  Galisteo 
was  a visita  of  its  mission,  and,  including  the  latter  pueblo,  Pecos  con- 
tained 599  inhabitants  in  that  year.  In  1782,  however,  the  Pecos  mis- 
sion was  abandoned,  its  people  being  ministered  by  a priest  from  Santa 
Fe.  Its  population  had  dwindled  to  152  in  1790-93,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  a Comanche  raid  in  which  nearly  every  man  in  the  tribe  was 
killed.  Epidemics,  brought  about  apparently  by  the  proximity  of  the 
cemetery  to  the  source  of  water  supply,  also  hastened  the  diminution 
of  the  Pecos  people.  In  1805  they  had  become  reduced  to  104,  and  in 
1838  the  pueblo  was  finally  abandoned,  the  17  survivors  moving  to 
Jemez.” 

The  last  of  these  17  was  our  Agustin  Pecos. 
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By  Fr.  S.  K,  O.  F.  M. 

SCATTERED  out  over  Sandoval  Co.,  N.  M.,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  small  towns  or  villages  and  most  of  these  are  visited 
regularly  by  the  priest  in  charge ; they  are  seven  in  number. 
Upon  leaving  the  railroad  station  at  Bernalillo,  New  Mexico,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  Jemez  river  for  a distance  of  10  miles,  you 
will  see  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana. 
This  lies  on  a very  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  mountains  and  the 
river  and  the  soil  in  and  about  it  is  nothing  but  sand  and  rock,  thus 
giving  the  poor  Indians  no  fertile  land  for  their  crops.  In  order  to 
gain  a livelihood,  they  have  taken  up  other  lands  for  farming  three  miles 
north  of  Bernalillo,  which  are  known  as  their  Ranchitos.  In  early 
spring  all  the  Indians  leave  the  pueblo  and  move  to  these 

farms,  where  they  remain  all  summer  and  autumn,  diligently 
tilling  the  soil  and  gathering  their  crops.  In  November  they  are  ready 
to  return  to  the  pueblo:  to  move  their  implements  and  crops  usu- 
ally requires  two  weeks  or  more.  All  of  these  Indians  are  Catholic,  and 
they  have  a large  church  at  their  pueblo;  there  is  also  a chapel  at  the 
Ranchitos.  Since  the  pueblo  is  one  of  the  missions  of  Jemez,  the  priest 
must  follow  his  flock  as  they  move  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and 

this  changes  the  distance  from  Jemez  from  18  to  31  miles. 

The  Indians  of  the  Santa  Ana  pueblo  are  of  the  same  type  as  those 
of  Zia,  another  pueblo,  which,  like  the  first,  lies  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Jemez  river  and  about  10  miles  west  of  it;  but  unlike  Santa 
Ana,  it  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  it  has 
a commanding  view  of  the  country  to  the  east  and  west. 

Here  the  Indians  are  more  fortunate,  for  they  need  not  leave 
their  pueblo  in  search  of  farm  lands.  Nature  has  provided  these  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  village.  These 
Indians,  like  the  former,  are  **&11  Catholic.  Their  large  church 
occupies  the  most  conspicuous  spot  of  the  whole  pueblo  and  may 
be  seen  for  miles  to  the  east,  west  and  northwest.  The  Indians  of 
both  these  pueblos  are  always  glad  to  have  the  priest  in  their  midst. 
When  he  is  coming  to  say  Mass  in  their  church,  some  guard  will  be  on 
duty,  usually  on  the  church  roof,  and  as  the  priest  draws  near,  he 
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will  notify  the  whole  pueblo.  This  is  done  by  sounding  the  church 
bell,  not  by  pulling  the  bell-rope,  but  by  striking  the  hammer  against 
the  bell.  The  bells  sound,  too,  when  the  priest  leaves  the  village. 

Most  of  these  Indians  are  poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  often 
without  money  in  their  possession;  still  they  are  always  willing  to  do 
what  they  can  for  their  Padre.  In  order  to  do  their  share  for  his  sup- 
port, since  they  have  no  money  to  give,  each  one  will  contribute  during 
harvest  time  what  he  can,  be  it  wheat,  corn,  chili  or  some  other  produce. 
Even  this  is  often  a greater  sacrifice  for  some  than  many  a white  man  in 
good  circumstances  would  be  willing  to  bring.  Whatever  has  been  col- 
lected is  put  on  wagons  and  taken  to  the  home  of  the  Padre,  or  to  any 
other  place  he  might  designate. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  Indian  pueblos  and  wander  on  to  the  next 
mission.  About  8 miles  from  Zia  we  pass  through  the  Indian 
pueblo  of  Jemez,  which  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  pueblos 
just  mentioned.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Padres.  For  about  4 or 
5 miles  to  the  north  of  Jemez  the  Jemez  Indians  have  their  farms; 
then  the  rugged  and  mountainous  country  and  a series  of  canons 
begin.  The  course  of  the  Jemez  river  follows  one  of  these 
canons  for  about  8 miles,  where  it  widens  a little,  giving  room  for 
a small  garden  9pot  between  its  walls.  Here  lies  the  next  mission,  the 
health  resort  of  the  Jemez  Springs.  During  the  summer  months  many 
people  from  different  parts  of  the  country  come  here  to  seek  in  the 
healthful  waters  of  the  springs  relief  and  cure  from  rheumatism  and 
other  ailments,  but  in  the  winter  it  is  almost  deserted,  only  the  permanent 
settlers  remaining.  At  this  time  the  mission  chapel  is  visited  by  about 
15  families,  almost  all  Mexicans,  who  inhabit  the  canon  for  miles. 

The  other  four  missions  lie  in  the  Rio  Puerco  country,  i.  e.,  the 
Muddy  River  country,  at  a comparatively  short  distance  from  one  an- 
other. The  mission  of  Cabezon  lies  just  at  the  foot  of  the  high,  rocky 
Cabezon  Peak,  a landmark  and  guidepost  towering  high  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  San  Luis  is  but  5 miles  farther  on  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Guadalupe  and  Casa  Salazar  are  opposite  these  and  to  the  south- 
west of  the  peak. 

San  Luis,  the  farthest  to  the  northeast,  about  30  miles  from  Jemez, 
is  situated  on  the  northwest  bank  of  the  Rio  Puerco.  Its  plaza,  its  main 
and  only  street,  runs  parallel  with  the  river  and  the  houses  are  scat- 
tered along  the  river  about  the  distance  of  a city  square  from  one 
another.  The  population,  all  Mexican  and  Catholic,  numbers  about  50 
families.  Cabezon,  the  next  mission  in  line  and  five  miles  from  San 
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Luis,  lies  on  the  north  and  west  bank  of  the  river.  The  village  has  the 
majestic  peak  and  landmark  of  the  same  name  to  the  southwest.  This 
is  the  only  one  of  the  four  missions  that  has  a mixed  population.  At 
this  place  you  will  find  English  and  Spanish-speaking  people,  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics.  The  Catholic  portion  numbers  about  35  families, 
but,  sad  to  say,  quite  a number  of  them  are  very  lax  in  attending  to 
their  duties  and  coming  to  Mass.  Their  chapel  is  in  a better  condition 
than  those  of  the  other  three  missions. 

After  leaving  Cabezon  and  winding  round  the  peak  for  a distance 
of  8 miles  one  will  again  come  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  to 
the  mission  of  Guadalupe.  It  is  divided  by  the  river.  Since  its  district 
is  quite  large  and  includes  Santa  Clara,  this  mission  is  the  largest  of  the 
four,  numbering  about  50  families.  They  are  all  Catholic  and  use  the 
Spanish  language ; very  few  of  them  are  able  to  understand  any 
other.  Here,  too,  like  at  the  other  places,  an  adobe  chapel  marks  the 
most  important  part  of  the  village. 

The  last  mission  in  line  is  Casa  Salazar,  and  this  is  reached  by  pass- 
ing through  Guadalupe,  about  five  miles  to  the  south.  It  is  situated  on 
the  river  and,  like  Guadalupe,  is  divided  *by  it  into  two  parts.  The 
people  are  all  Mexican  and  Catholic. 
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Members  of  the  Preservation  Society  may  gain  a plenary  indulgence,  g 
on  the  usual  conditions,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord.  1 

They  may,  once  a day,  gain  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days  by  □ 
reciting  devoutly  the  following  prayer:  1 

O Lord  Jesus  Christ , who  hast  died  that  all  men  may  live,  and  hast  0 
sent  Thy  apostles  to  teach  all  nations,  we  beseech  Thee  to  grant  that  the  I 
Indian  people,  through  the  merits  of  Thy  passion  and  the  intercession  of  5 

Thy  martyrs,  may  obtain  temporal  succor  and  everlasting  life.  It’ho  = 

livest  and  reignest  world  ivithout  end.  Amen.  g 

s 

These  indulgences  were  granted  by  His  Holiness,  Pius  X.,  in  an  § 
audience  held  December  20,  1904.  § 

(Signed)  James  Cardinal  Gibbons.  | 


♦now 


□ 

it* 
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THE  FRANCISCAN  BRANCH  OF  THE  PRESERVATION 

SOCIETY 

has  been  of  much  assistance  to  us  in  support  of  our  Indian  Missions. 
In  spite  of  the  war  and  consequent  demands  of  various  kinds  for  war 
purposes,  rise  in  price  for  all  commodities,  and  so  on,  the  membership 
of  the  society  has  not  decreased.  This  speaks  well  for  the  zeal  of  our 
promoters  and  the  generosity  of  the  readers  of  our  magazine. 

Whether  we  shall  be  able  to  say  the  same  thing  next  year  seems 
problematical,  since  we  have  lost  within  the  last  year  six  of  our  good 
promoters;  ill  health  and*  other  untoward  circumstances  forced  them  to 
resign.  We  hope  that  others,  equally  zealous,  will  offer  to  take  their 
places.  They  may  write  to  us  or  see  their  Rev.  Pastors  for  that  purpose. 

Whilst  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  enormously,  our  income  has 
remained  stationary.  Unfortunately,  w-e  cannot  live  on  pure  air  and  a 
healthy  climate.  We  are  trying  to  make  ends  meet  by  rigid  economy, 
and  hope  that  the  promoters  and  members  of  our  society  will  not  only 
continue  in  their  zealous  support  of  our  Mission  wrork,  but  will  even 
redouble  their  efforts  to  spread  the  society  among  neighbors  and 
friends.  They  will  thus  enable  us  to  hold  our  own  and  not  force  us  to 
curtail  our  work  among  the  Indians.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any 
good  Catholic  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  refuse  to  contribute  an- 
nually the  pittance  of  25  cents  for  the  spread  of  our  Holy  Faith  among 
the  pagans  of  our  own  land.  Missionary  duty  is  not  confined  to  the  mis- 
sionaries alone.  He  who  does  not  do  anything  for  the  propagation  of 
our  Holy  Faith  certainly  neglects  his  duty,  and  shows  very  clearly  how* 
little  he  himself  appreciates  the  priceless  gift  of  faith.  Let  your  gener- 
osity be  commensurate  with  your  appreciation  of  the  gift  of  Faith  and 
the  ample  opportunities  you  have  of  practicing  it  and  of  preserving  it 
for  those  wrho  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  you ; and  you  will  have  the 
undying  gratitude  of  those  whom  you  have  assisted  to  obtain  the  light 
of  Faith,  and  to  you  will  be  given  an  abundance  of  God’s  blessings. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  announce  the  enlargement  of  our 
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ST.  MICHAEL’S  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

The  former  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Day,  whose  ranch  Mother 
Katherine  Drexel  bought  in  1901  to  build  the  school  thereon,  was  torn 
down  and  replaced  by  a two-story  rock  building,  measuring  70  by  40 
feet.  The  first  story  serves  as  a dormitory  for  the  large  boys,  and  the 
second  story  as  a recreation  room  for  the  boys,  and  for  a hall.  Its  stage 
indicates  that  it  will  also  be  used  for  band  concerts  (our  band  of  In- 
dian pupils  is  the  best  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  Gallup  included), 
theatricals,  lectures,  and  religious  instructions  illustrated  with  lan- 
tern slides. 

The  room  we  have  formerly  used  for  a hall  and  recreation  room  has 
been  divided  into  two  class  rooms.  Aside  from  this  new  building  a 
two-story  addition,  measuring  50  by  25  feet,  has  been  added  to  the 
south  of  the  main  school  building.  This  enlarges  the  dining  room 
on  the  first  floor,  and  the  dormitory  for  the  smaller  boys  on  the 
second  floor.  In  consequence  of  these  buildings,  St.  Michael’s  Indian 
School  now  has  a capacity  for  250  children.  Our  present  enrollment 
reaches  that  number,  whilst  the  actual  attendance  numbers  just  at 
present  125  boys  and  102  girls,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  our 
school. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1917,  3G  pupils  received  Holy  Baptism,  and 
4G  First  Holy  Communion,  during  a solemn  Highmass  celebrated 
by  the  Rev.  Celestine  Matz,  O.  F.  M.,  chaplain  of  the  school,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Rembert  Kowalski  as  deacon,  who  delivered  a fine  address 
to  the  children;  by  the  Rev.  Boniface  Klinger  as  sub-deacon,  and  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Popp  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

In  the  beautiful  chapel  at 

FORT  DEFIANCE 

21  pupils  received  Holy  Baptism  and  First  Holy  Communion  last 
June,  whilst  19  more  were  baptized,  either  in  the  chapel  or  at  the  hos- 
pital. This  school  year  30  new  pupils  have  been  added  to  our  instruc- 
tion class,  which  now  numbers  160  pupils. 

CHIN  LEE,  ARIZONA. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  this  Government  School  has  steadily  in- 
creased. During  the  year  1917  between  G5  and  70  new  signatures  were 
received,  most  of  them  unsolicited. 

Instructions  are  given  regularly  on  two  evenings  of  every  week.  At 
these  instructions  a magic  lantern  with  stereopticon  views  or  slides  is 
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used.  Thus  the  chief  events  of  Bible  History,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Dispersion  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  truths  of  the  Catechism  are  shown 
in  pictures  and  explained  to  the  children.  Now,  as  it  is  very  desirable 
that  these  views  be  as  complete  as  possible,  such  kind  readers  of  the 
Missions,  as  God  has  blessed  with  abundance,  will  do  a very  cour- 
teous and  good  work,  if  they  will  contribute  a mite  of  that  abundance  to- 
wards purchasing  some  new  slides  for  the  lantern.  In  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  find  ourselves,  $10.00  look  like  a Ferris  wheel; 
$5.00  like  an  exaggerated  cart  wheel,  and  $1.00  looks  mighty  big,  in 
fact,  everything  above  10  cents  looks  formidable  and  would  elicit  our 
sincerest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  cause  us  much  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Every  Sunday  the  children  are  sent  over  to  the  chapel,  which  is 
one-fourth  of  a mile  from  the  school,  where  they  attend  Holy  Mass  and 
instruction.  It  is  certainly  a beautiful  sight  of  a Sunday  morning  to 
see  the  long  line  of  children,  decked  out  in  Sunday  array,  with  smiling 
faces,  marching  into  the  chapel ; to  see  little  Navajo  boys  serving  at  the 
altar,  and  to  hear  the  voices  of  Navajo  children  singing  in  the  choir 
during  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 

Between  25  and  30  of  the  children  receive  the  Holy  Sacraments 
every  week;  the  boys  on  one  Sunday  and  the  girls  on  the  next.  This 
number  will  be  increased  during  the  year,  since  there  is  a Bapitsm  class  in 
preparation  at  present.  A number  of  the  larger  boys  and  girls  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Fort  Defiance  school  to  enter  higher  grades. 

TOHATCHI,  N.  M. 

In  spite  of  the  cramped  quarters — a great  inconvenience  for  priest 
and  children — occasioned  by  the  tearing  down  of  some  school  buildings, 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  school,  our  mission  at  Tohatchi  is 
nevertheless  still  flourishing  and  producing  gratifying  results.  Until 
the  new  school  is  finished  services  are  held  in  an  improvised  class  room, 
formerly  serving  as  the  girls’  recreation  room. 

The  present  prices  of  building  material  have  temporarily  checked 
our  ambitions  to  build  a mission  chapel  at  this  place.  But  the  mission 
work  goes  on  nevertheless,  the  priest  visiting  this  mission  regularly  once 
a week  for  services  and  instructions. 

Though  this  war  causes  our  mission  to  suffer  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  yet  we  hope  and  pray  that  the  present  hardships  will  prove  to  be 
a blessing  in  disguise  and  that  our  missions  will  come  forth  from  their 
trials  stronger  in  faith  and  more  earnest  in  zeal  than  ever  before. 
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NEW  ST.  MARY  HOSPITAL  — GALLUP,  N.  M. 
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NEW  SACRED  HEART  CHURCH  — KENTUCKY  MESA,  N.  M. 
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COAL  MINES  NEAR  GALLUP,  N.  M. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  parishes  in  agricultural  districts 
present  fewer  difficulties  to  the  pastor,  on  account  of  their  stability,  or 
the  settled  mode  of  living  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners.  If  that  be  the 
case,  the  work  among  miners  or  missions  in  mining  camps  present 
the  most  difficulties,  for  their  mode  of  living  is  surely  very  unsettled. 
The  many  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Gallup  help  to  complicate  the  problem 
of  trying  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Catholic  miners. 

There  are  some  families  who  are  continually  migrating  from  one 
camp  to  another.  There  is  one  family  I tried  to  follow  more  particu- 
larly. During  the  space  of  about  three  years  they  were  residing  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  four  different  camps;  for  about  one  month  they  were 
in  Gallup,  and  then  I heard  they  were  in  Arizona;  now  they  are  back 
in  Gallup.  They  are  apt  to  leave  a camp  upon  a few  hours'  notice  in 
search  of  better  working  conditions  or  better  living  quarters.  Practi- 
cally all  of  them  intend  to  remain  only  for  a time. 

Until  July  of  last  year  (1917)  by  far  the  majority  of  the  miners 
at  Gibson,  Weaver,  Navajo  and  Heaton  Mines  were  Croatians. 
When  the  strike  broke  out,  every  one  of  them  left  and  the  camps  were 
simply  deserted,  absolutely  dead,  and  nothing  going  on  for  several 
weeks.  Then,  some  time  in  August,  a large  number  of  Mexicans  from 
Old  Mexico  arrived,  and  once  more  the  camps  showed  signs  of  life 
and  activity.  In  a few  months  the  scene  may  change  again.  One  thing 
is  certain:  If  the  revolution  would  cease  in  Mexico  and  living  condi- 

tions down  there  would  become  normal,  every  last  one  of  my  Mexicans 
would  move  out  in  24  hours.  Then,  perhaps,  I would  get  a congregation 
of  Japs. 

There  is  no  thought  of  planning  for  the  future.  They  all  know 
that  they  will  remain  only  for  a short  time,  and  you  just  have  to  work 
for  the  present,  and  make  the  most  of  existing  circumstances.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  is  consoling  to  see  the  faith  and  piety  of  these  Mexican 
people.  They  are  surely  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  Some  of 
them  do  not  even  know  the  common  prayers,  but  they  certainly  have 
faith,  and  much  of  it.  Some  just  have  faith  and  nothing  more. 

Every  Sunday  the  church  is  pretty  well  filled.  Aside  from  10  or  12 
Americans,  all  attendants  are  Mexicans. 
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JEMEZ,  N.  M.,  PUEBLO. 

Nobody  can  observe  a change  more  quickly  among  people,  even 
in  an  Indian  pueblo,  than  one  who  has  been  gone  for  some  years  and 
then  returns  to  the  same  people.  Now,  although  I am  back  only  a 
few  months,  I can  see  the  great  change  for  the  better  and  the  progress 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  that  the  Indians  of  Jemez  Pueblo  have 
made.  This  is  due,  under  God,  to  the  good  Sisters,  who  have  been 
sacrificing  their  lives  for  some  ten  years,  educating  the  large  number 
of  children  in  attendance  at  their  school,  and  to  their  former  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Barnabas  Meyer,  O.  F.  M.,  who  has  been  working  for  15  long 
years  among  these  Indians  and  who  by  strenuous  efforts  has  secured  for 
them  the  means  of  a good  Catholic  education.  That  distrustful  look  in 
the  children’s  eyes  is  gone,  and  they  now  welcome  you  with  a bright 
and  confident  smile. 

Some  two  months  ago  it  was  found  necessary  to  form  an  extra 
parochial  school  class  for  the  fourth  grade,  since  the  parents  prefer  to 
see  these  larger  children  at  home  under  their  own  supervision  and  care, 
rather  than  send  them  away  from  home  to  a boarding  school.  But  this 
entails  still  greater  sacrifices  and  expenses  on  the  part  of  the  Sisters, 
who  teach  the  Government  school,  which  comprises  only  the  lower 
classes  or  grades. 


NACIMIENTO,  N.  M., 

or,  as  Uncle  Sam  calls  it,  Cuba,  P.  O.,  is  a small  village  situated  in  one 
of  the  valleys  on  the  plateaus  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  present  it 
has  a population  of  about  1,000  souls,  who  do  not  live  near  together, 
but  are  spread  out  over  an  area  of  about  10  miles. 

Until  July,  1916,  Nacimiento  was  part  of  the  Jemez  parish.  The 
Nacimiento  parish  comprises  about  325  families  and  has  an  area  of  a 
little  more  than  2,000  square  miles. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  in  the  Jemez  parish, 
Nacimiento  was  visited  only  at  long  intervals.  The  Fathers  said  Mass 
there  every  month.  The  church  was  an  old  adobe  building,  too  small 
to  hold  even  a part  of  the  congregation,  especially  since  they  began 
to  come  to  church  in  greater  numbers.  Plans  to  build  a new  church 
did  not  materialize  until  July,  1908,  when  the  foundation  of  a new  and 
substantial  church  was  begun.  Three  years  passed  amid  trials  and 
hardships,  until  at  last,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  the  church  was 
dedicated  and  opened  for  services.  It  is  a handsome  building,  measur 
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ing  110  by  3 5 feet,  with  a large  bell  tower.  The  dedication  was  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  Barnabas  Meyer,  O.  F.  M. 

Ground  was  broken  for  a school  in  December,  1912.  It  was  to  be 
a large  building,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  the  parish 
demand  a boarding  school,  where  all  the  children  can  be  gathered. 
Though  five  years  have  gone  by,  the  school  is  not  yet  under  roof. 
Many  reasons  retard  the  work,  but  the  main  reason  is  lack 
of  funds. 

In  July,  1916,  Nacimiento  was  made  a separate  parish,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  “Poor  Sisters  of  St.  Francis/'  of  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
took  over  the  district  school,  which  until  then  had  been  under  the  man- 
agement of  secular  teachers. 

The  readers  may  imagine  the  difficulties  of  building  at  a distance 
of  100  miles  from  the  railroad  and  among  poor  people,  at  times  hardly 
able  to  support  themselves,  and  rather  listless  and  indifferent  in  the 
matter  of  giving  their  children  a good  education. 

In  the  parish  of 

PENA  BLANCA,  N.  M., 

“La  Liga  del  Sagrado  Corazon,”  the  Sacred  Heart  League,  has  been 
established  last  year  and  now  has  some  75  members.  Of  their  own  ac- 
cord they  kept  a triduum  in  preparation  for  the  feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  in  the  afternoon  assembling  in  the  church  for  the  League  devo- 
tions. The  Mexican  is  not  a hopeless  case,  as  some  people  in  the  East 
seem  to  think. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Sisters'  school  is  larger  than 
ever  before,  which  made  the  addition  of  a new  class  necessary  last 
year. 

From  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  a few  more  little  tots 
have  found  their  way  to  St.  Catherine’s  Indian  School  at  Santa  Fe. 

Another  chapel  of  our  missions,  namely  La  Capella  de  San  Miguel, 
at  La  Bajada,  has  been  protected  by  means  of  a good,  substantial  roof. 
Would  that  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  Indian  church  at  San  Felipe! 
But  for  want  of  the  necessary  “con  que,”  (wherewithal)  the  Indians  ar£ 
just  now  repairing  the  mud  roof  as  well  as  they  can,  placing  new 
boards  over  the  logs  and  covering  them  with  a heavier  layer  of  ground. 

There  are  some  good,  kind-hearted  friends  in  the  East  who 
take  a keen  interest  in  the  missions  out  West.  One  of  them  presented 
the  Way  of  the  Cross,  which  will  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  Santa 
Barbara  at  Sile.  The  charts  for  biblical  instruction,  donated  bv  the 
same  friend,  will  be  a great  help  in  teaching  Christian  doctrine. 
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The  Mexicans  of  Pena  Blanca  have  bought  a new  carpet  for  the 
sanctuary;  it  came  just  in  time  for  the  “Gran  Fiesta,”  the  feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  December  12.  The  school  children,  under  the 
direction  of  the  good  Sisters,  provided  the  altar  boys  with  new  cassocks 
and  surplices;  nothing  great  or  extraordinary  for  a big,  rich  parish  in 
the  East,  but  quite  an  achievement  for  a small  parish  like  Pena  Blanca. 

The  parish  at 

FARMINGTON,  N.  M, 

has  fairly  prospered  this  year.  Many  Mexicans  are  leaving  their 
ranches  on  the  San  Juan  river  and  are  taking  up  claims  in  the  surround- 
ing canons.  This  means  much  extra  work,  and  eventually  more  chapels. 

The  Catholic  colony  on  Kentucky  Mesa  is  thriving.  With  the  help 
of  Rev.  P.  Blake,  of  Helena,  Cal.,  and  the  Catholic  Church  Extension 
Society,  the  people  erected  a church  built  of  adobe  brick  with  brick 
veneer.  It  is  a substantial  building,  neat  in  appearance,  and  measures  32 
by  50  feet. 

On  May  15th  our  Very  Rev.  Provincial,  Rudolph  Bonner,  O.  F.  M., 
blessed  the  new  church.  He  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Fathers  Eligius 
Kunkel,  Rembert  Kowalski,  Boniface  Klinger,  Felician  Sandfort,  Albert 
Daeger  and  Fintan  Zumbahlen.  Father  Egbert  Fischer  preached  a very 
impressive  sermon  on  “The  Claims  of  the  Catholic  Church/'  During 
the  sermon  a telegram  from  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe, 
J.  B.  Pitaval,  was  read,  offering  his  felicitations.  The  church  could 
not  hold  the  crowd  that  came  from  the  towns  within  a radius  of  50  miles. 
Some  of  the  visitors  had  never  seen  a Catholic  priest,  and  many  of 
them  had  never  attended  a Catholic  ceremony.  The  settlement  is 
amongst  the  Mormons,  who,  headed  by  their  bishop,  attended  in  great 
numbers. 

The  Catholic  colony  on  Kentucky  Mesa  is  still  small,  but  many  new 
settlers  are  expected  this  year. 

The  building  of  the  new  St.  Peter  Church  at 

ROSWELL,  N.  M., 

begun  in  1016,  as  stated  in  last  year’s  Missions,  was  completed  and 
dedicated  on  May  27,  1917,  by  the  Most  Rev.  J.  B.  Pitaval,  D.  D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Santa  Fe,  assisted  by  our  Very  Rev.  Provincial,  Rudolph 
Bonner,  O.  F.  M.,  and  Msgr.  Pacquemin,  Spiritual  Director  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Sorrowful  Mother,  who  conduct  St.  Mary  Hospital  at 
Roswell. 
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The  solemn  Highmass  was  celebrated  by  the  first  pasior  of  the 
parish,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Brockmann,  O.  F.  M.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
assisted  by  Fathers  Turibius,  of  Park  View,  and  Robert,  of  Gallup, 
N.  M.  The  sermon  of  the  dedication  was  preached  by  our  Very  Rev. 
Father  Provincial  on  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Home  of  God  on  Earth. 
14  priests  took  part  in  the  imposing  ceremonies.  In  his  address  to  the 
people,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  after  giving  a brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  parish  and  reminding  them  of  the  fact  that  he  himself 
was  its  founder,  was  good  enough  to  dwell  upon  the  wonderful  progress 
the  parish  has  made  during  the  administration  of  the  Friars  since  1903. 

The  new  church  is  built  of  brick,  Gothic  style,  106  feet  long  and 
47  feet  wide,  crowned  by  a tower  106  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  New  Mexico,  the  pride  of  the  Pecos  Valley. 

In  March,  1916,  when  the  Rev.  Father  Cazals,  pastor  of 

PARK  VIEW,  N.  M., 

died,  the  Rev.  Turibius  Christmann,  O.  F.  M.,  attended  to  this  parish. 
After  five  months,  during  the  following  August,  he  wrote  to  me: 
“Since  my  arrival  here  I have  had  78  baptisms,  11  weddings  and  20 
funerals.  I heard  2,008  confessions  and  distributed  2,226  Communions. 
The  people  are  very  good.  I never  knew  there  were  such  good  Catholics 
amongst  our  Mexican  people.  Park  View  is  in  the  center  of  five  towns, 
all  within  a radius  of  three  miles,  the  largest  of  which  is  Tierra 
Amarilla,  the  county  seat  of  Rio  Arriba  County.  The  missions  at  some 
distance  are  Chama,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad;  Sebolla, 
and  El  Vado,  all  about  15  miles  distant  from  Park  View,  and  Canjilon, 
20  miles  distant.  Then  there  are  a few  smaller  mission  stations,  such 
as  Puerto  Chiquito,  near  the  boundaries  of  the  Park  View  and  Naci- 
miento  parishes.” 

Last  year  this  parish,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Rev. 
Turibius  Christmann  was  appointed  pastor.  This  parish  adjoins  our 
parishes  of  Lumberton  and  Nacimiento. 
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THE  FRANCISCAN  BRANCH  OF  THE  PRESER- 
VATION SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  AIM.  The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Faith  among  Indian  Children,  now  commonly  known  as  “The  Preservation 
Society,”  was  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1901.  The  Franciscan  Branch  of  this  Preservation 
Society  wTas  founded  in  1907  for  the  support  of  the  Franciscan  Missions 
located  in  New  Mexico  and  the  northeastern  part  of  Arizona,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  had  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Ketcham,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishops  wrho 
constitute  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

ADMISSION.  Persons  desiring  to  be  enrolled  may  obtain  admission  into 
the  Society  at  any  time  of  the  year  either  by  w'riting  to  the:  Preservation 
Society,  Saint  Michaels,  Arizona,  or  through  the  Promoters  of  the  Society. 
Both,  the  living  and  the  deceased,  can  become  members  and  participate  in  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  the  Society.  Every  person  receives  on  his  admission  a 
copy  of  “The  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest”  and  a certificate  of 
membership,  which  holds  good  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  the.  fee  of 
25  cents  is  paid  every  year. 

DECEASED  MEMBERS.  Deceased  parents,  relatives  and  friends  may  be 
enrolled  as  members  and  will  thus  participate  in  the  many  Holy  Masses  and 
prayers  said  for  them  every  year. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP.  Persons  contributing  $12.50  to  the  Society  are  en- 
rolled as  Life  Members,  while  a contribution  of  $100.00  entitles  them  to  the 
enrollment  of  an  entire  family  for  life. 

SPIRITUAL  BENEFITS.  1.  The  members  partake  in  the  1,000  Holy  Masses 
which  are  offered  every  year  for  the  intentions  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

2.  Additional  Masses  for  these  intentions  are  offered  by  the  priests  in 
the  Indian  Missions. 

3.  Daily  prayers  are  said  for  the  members  in  several  religious  communities. 

4.  Novenas  and  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the  members  by  Sisters  of  the 
Missions  and  their  Indian  pupils. 

PROMOTERS.  We  invite  all  those  w?ho  take  an  interest  in  the  Franciscan 
Missions  in  the  Southwest  to  become  Promoters  of  the  Franciscan  Branch  of 
the  Preservation  Society.  Upon  application  we  will  provide  them  wdtli  the 
necessary  copies  of  the  magazine  and  certificates  of  membership. 

SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  PROMOTERS.  Aside  from  favors  accorded  to  the 
members  of  the  Preservation  Society,  the  Promoters  participate  in  a Holy 
Mass  and  in  a novena  made  once  a month.  Each  Promoter  receives  a special 
Diploma  and  a Promoter’s  Button. 

APPROBATION.  The  Preservation  Society  has  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  by  His  Excellency,  the 
Apostolic  Delegate,  and  by  many  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend 
Bishops  of  the  United  States. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to: 

THE  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY, 

Saint  Michaels,  Arizona. 
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GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


FT.  DEFIANCE,  ARIZONA 


W.  M.  Bickel  Co. 

U.  S.  LICENSED  INDIAN  TRADERS 

NAVAJO  BLANKETS  A SPECIALTY 

Our  Blankets  are  all  inspected  and  tagged  by  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  of 
Navajo  Reservation.  Solid  Silver  Native  Ornaments,  such  as  Brace- 
lets, Rings,  Belts,  Necklaces,  always  oh  hand  ; all  made  by  the  Indians. 


Fresh  Pinon  Nuts,  by  Mail,  Prepaid,  20c  Per  Pound. 


INDEPENDENT  CURIO 

GRAND  CANYON,  ARIZONA 


STORE 


TO  all  persons  contemplating  a visit  to  this  Stupendous  Work  of 
Nature,  we  extend  a hearty  invitation  to  call  and  Inspect  our  very 
complete  line  of  Mexican  and  Indian  Curios.  Our  stock  is  not  only 
one  of  the  largest,  but  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  in  the  country,  and  every 
article  we  sell  is  absolutely  genuine.  We  have  been  Indian  Traders  for 
many  years,  dealing  directly  with  the  Indian.  Every  piece  of  silverware 
and  quite  a number  of  our  blankets  were  made  on  the  premises  by  the 
Navajo  Indians.  We  make  a SPECIALTY  in: 


Navajo  Blankets 
Mexican  Drawnwork 


Baskets  woven  by  all  the  different  Tribes  Moccasins 

Mexican  hand  carved  Leatherwork  Grand  Canyon  Pennants 


Grand  Canyon  Books  and  Post  IflllKT  f VI? R1?  AMP  Prnn  Our  Store  is  located  on  the  Rim, 
Cards.  JUllIN  U.  VEIvKAMr,  rTOp.  just  East  of  Hopi  House. 


tfTT  We  Always  Carry  A CHOICE  LOT  of  Navajo  Blankets, 
ul  Rugs  and  Pillow  Tops  in  the  Highest  Grade,  Colors 
and  Weaves  Because  We  are  in  a Position  to  Make  the 
Best  Selections  in  the  Market. 

C.  C.  MANNING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Wholesale  Indian  Traders 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


German -American  Bank 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


Capital  $100,000.00 


Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $175,000.00 


3%  Interest  on  Time  Deposits 

TO  EVERY  BABY  BORN  in  Bloomington  or  Normal  We  Will  Give  $1.00 
to  Start  a Bank  Account,  and  a Souvenir  Pass  Book. 


It  is  of  Advantage  to  mention  this  Magazine  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Gallup  Gold  Storage 
Company 


Gallup,  New  Mexico 


ICE  AND  COLD  STORAGE 


Oar  Mission  GORDON  Dfflf  GOODS  CO. 


In  Gallup  is  a most  worthy  Mission 
since  it  provides  for  the  general  pub- 
lic absolutely  dependable  lines  of 

Clothing  Notions 

Dry  Goods  Trunks 

Shoes  Suitcases 

Hats  Bedding 

Household  Goods,  etc. 

At  from  20  to  40  per  cent  less  than  any 
merchant  ever  attempted  before. 

Be  sure  to  call  on  us  when  in  Gallup. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  cheer- 
fully refunded. 

WE  BUY  AND  SELL  NAVAJO  RUGS 


The  Golden  Rule  Store 


We  Operate  Over  177  Stores 


Dealers  in 


Everything  To  Wear 

Mail  Orders  Solicited  and  given 
prompt  attention 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


P.  O.  Box  248 


Phone  202 


F.  S.  Lawrence 

Dealer  in 

STAPLE  AND  FANCY 
GROCERIES 

Bakery  Goods,  Fresh  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  Hay  and  Grain 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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You  will  find  Everything  in  the  Dry  Goods  Line 
at  Popular  Prices  at 

KAHN’S  STORES 

In  GALLUP,  ALBUQUERQUE 

and  BELEN,  New  Mexico. 

NAVAJO  BLANKETS  A SPECIALTY 
THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

BANNER  DRUG  STORE 

GALLUP’S  LEADING  PHARMACY 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


Our  Advertisers  are  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage. 


Page  Hotel 

EVERYTHING 
MODERN  AND 

UP-TO-DATE 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


Edward  Hart 

Lumber 

Hardware 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 
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M.  E.  KIRK 


U.  S.  LICENSED  INDIAN  TRADER 

COYOTE  CANYON,  NEW  MEXICO 

Dealer  in  Navajo  Blankets  and  Indian  Curios 
P.  O.  TOHATCHI,  NEW  MEXICO 


Calumet  Tea  and  Coffee  Co. 

IMPORTERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

Manufacturers  of  Extracts,  Cocoa,  Baking  Powder.  /^L*  ill* 

Proprietors  of  Ariston  Spice  Mills.  V^nlC3gO,  Illinois 

WE  SUPPLY  MANY  INSTITUTIONS 

WURM  «&  BURKE 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Jobbers  of 

WATCHES,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  JEWELRY 

DIAMONDS 

EDISON  DIAMOND  DISC  PHONOGRAPHS 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

»'■»  »^.s..s..s..s..s..s.—s.^..s.-.s..s..s.^4.»».-sm„ ■«  * 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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THE  STATE  NATIONAL  BANK 

United  States  Depository 
Depository  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Depository  Federal  Land  Bank,  Wichita,  Kansas 

AND 

American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


Combined  Resources  of  both  Banks  $3,500,000.00 


Both  of  our  banks  have  Trust  Company  privileges  and  act  as  Administrator, 
Executor,  Trustee  and  Registrar  of  Stocks  and  Bonds. 


SAINT  VINCENT  ACADEMY 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls 

Conducted  by  the  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY  of  Mount  Saint  Joseph,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio 

Upon  credentials  furnished  by  the  Academy  pupils  without  further  exam- 
ination are  entitled  to  Teachers’  First  Grade  Certificates  by  the  State  Board. 

TERMS  UPON  APPLICATION 


St.  Vincent  Sanatorium  .! 

< i ' > 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

(I  11 

, , A large,  modern,  brick  building  situated  in  an  ideal  all-the-year-round  climate.  Delightfully  cool 

• summers;  sunny,  dry  winters.  Large  lawns  with  fine  large  shade  trees.  Steam  heat,  electric  light,  hot 

and  cold  running  water  and  call  bells  in  each  room.  Sleeping  porches.  Also  rooms  en  suite  with  private  | 

baths.  Hotel  cuisine.  Pure  water  from  the  mountains.  Careful  individual  medical  treatment  and  super-  > 

vision.  Rates  reasonable.  For  further  information  address  1 

J.  A.  STANDRING,  M.  D.,  Medical  Director 

\ * > 

* • * • • • •••••••••••  • • • • • • • • • t • • • * « I " '•  T T t till  ^ 
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Grunsfeld  Brothers 

Importers  and  Jobbers 
of  General  Merchandise 

Indian  Robes,  Blankets,  Shawls 

AND  ALL  SPECIALTIES  FOR  THE 

INDIAN  TRADE 

WHOLESALE  EXCLUSIVELY 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

O.  A.  MATSON  & COMPANY 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO 

Books,  Stationery,  Kodaks,  Photo  Supplies 
Brunswick  Phonographs 

SPORTING  GOODS,  GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 
Send  Us  Your  Kodak  Work 

Do  Your  Shopping  by  Mai I 

Upon  Request  We  Shall  Be  Pleased  to  Send  You 
Catalogue.  All  Goods  Delivered  Free  at  Your  Door. 

ROSENWALD  BROTHERS 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO 

2*  We  Would  Appreciate  Your  Advertising  Business. 
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THOMAS  FLYNN 


#|T  ANYTHING  YOU 
Til  NEED  IN  THE  FUR- 
NITURE LINE,  CAN  BE 
HAD  FROM  THE 


KAPPLE 

FURNITURE  CO. 


Maker  of  the  Best  Saddles  and  Har- 
ness in  the  West . Auto-Robes , Bags, 
Suitcases,  Tents . Everything  for  the 
Horse  and  Rider . 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

PUEBLO,  COLORADO 


Louis  Ilfeld 

SHEEP,  WOOL,  HIDES 
AND  PELTS 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 


FRIENDS 

OF  THE  MISSIONS 
Park  View,  N.  Mex. 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


Ilfeld  Indian  Trading  Co. 

CHAS.  H.  KELSEY,  Mgr. 
BUYERS  OF 

WOOL,  HIDES,  PELTS, 
SHEEP  and 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE 

ZUNI,  NEW  MEXICO. 


CAPITAL  STOCK  $30,000.00 

LAKEWOOD,  NEW  MEXICO. 


E.  C.  COOK,  President 
J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Vice-President 
G.  H.  SELLMEYER,  Cashier 
L.  L.  COCKRAN,  Asst.  Cashier 


Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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Established  1881  Incorporated  1910 

The  E.  Hackner  Company 

Designers , Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Church  Furniture  and  Statuary 
of  Every  Description 

Altars,  Pulpits,  Sanctuary  Rails,  Confessionals,  Baptis- 
mals.  Pews,  Stalls,  Etc.,  Etc.,  in  Marble  and  Wood 

LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 

JOHN  BRENNAN  & CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

Your  Inquiries  and  Orders  are  Solicited 

Cor.  22nd  and  Laflin  Streets  CHICAGO 


i POCO  for  the  Sanctuary  Lamp 

It  is  the  new  way  of  burning  purely  vegetable  oil  for  one  week 
;!  without  fail. 

POCO  uses  a suspended  taper  and  abolishes  the  eight-day  taper,  ! 

which  cannot  be  used  with  the  domestic  vegetable  oils.  ; 

' We  are  filling  orders  since  January  1st,  1918.  ; 

B.  MULLER-THYM  & CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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Southwest  Arts  and  Crafts 


JULIUS  GANS 

Choice  Specimens  of 

Indian  and  Mexican  Blankets 
Pillow  Tops 
Pottery 

Jewelry,  Beadwork 
Basketry  and 
Curios 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  GENUINE’ 


P.  0.  Box  218 


Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


Wood -Davis  Hardware  Company 


SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 


SHELF  AND  HEAVY  HARDWARE 


Ranges 

Cooks 

Heaters 


Auto  Tires 
Tubes 

Accessories 


Paints 

Oils 

Glass 


MODERN  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 


Pumps 

Wind  Mills 
Cylinders 


Wrought  Pipe 
Cast  Pipe 

Sewer  Pipe 


Valves 

Fittings 

Oakum 


AGENTS  STALL  & DEAN  SPORTING  GOODS 


Firearms 

Ammunition 

Fishing  Tackle 


Refrigerators 

Cream  Freezers 
Garden  Hose 


Roofing 
of  all 
Kinds 


TINNING  AND  SHEET  METAL  WORK 


BLACKSMITHS’  SUPPLIES 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE 
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Levi  A.  Hughes,  President  James  B.  Read,  Cashier  A.  Seligman,  Vice-President 

C.  J.  Eckert,  Asst.  Cashier 

The  First  National  Bank  NEW  MEXICO 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  3,  1870 

Deposits  Over  One  Million  and  Three  Quarters 

“No  Deposit  too  large  for  safety  —None  too  small  for  courtesy ” 


Loretto  Academy 

A Thoroughly  Equipped  Institution  Conducted  by  the 

SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
Exceptional  Advantages  in  the  Departments  of  Music  and  Art 
For  Terms  Apply  to 

The  Sister  Directress,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 


For  Drugs  and  All  Kinds 
of  Toilet  Articles,  Station- 
ery and  Books  of  all  Kinds 

ORDER  FROM 

Weltmer  & Burrows 

Drug  and  Stationery  Co. 

SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 
Mail  Order  Department 
We  Pay  All  Transportation 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


READY  TO  WEAR 

SHOP 

Dry  Goods,  Clothing, 
Furnishings  and  Shoes 
for  the  Whole  Family 

JULIUS  H.  GERDES 

SANTE  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 

H.  B.  Cartwright  & Bro. 

Wholesale  Groceries 
Wines,  Liquors,  Cigars 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt 
Attention 

SANTE  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 
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T.  D.  BURNS,  JR.  E.  J.  WILLIS 

T.  D.  BURNS,  Jr. 

PARK  VIEW,  NEW  MEXICO. 

General  Merchandise  Stockmen’s  Supplies 

Apache  Baskets  Beadwork 

Bows  and  Arrows,  etc.  Waste  Baskets 
Ladies’ Work  and  Fancy  Baskets 

MAKE  FINE  PRESENTS. 

Prompt  Attention  Given  to  Mail  Orders 

WOOL LAMBS CATTLE 

LOPEZ  & QUINTANA  J R martinez 

Dealer  in 

General  Merchandise, 

HIDES,  PELTS,  General  Merchandise. 

and  GRAIN,  Cattle  and  Sheep 

PARK  VIEW,  NEW  MEXICO.  Tierra  Amarilla,  .*.  New  Mexico 

H.  L.  HALL 

MERCHANT 

We  Buy  and  Sell  Everything 

LIVE  STOCK,  WOOL,  REAL  ESTATE, 
INSURANCE 

CHAMA,  NEW  MEXICO 

. . ; 

It  is  of  Advantage  to  mention  this  Magazine  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Hunter  Mercantile  Company 

General  Merchandise,  Fruit  and  Produce, 
Navajo  Blankets 

Write  for  Booklet,  on  Navajo  Blankets 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Mail  Orders 

FARMINGTON,  NEW  MEXICO 


Wm.  H.  Avery,  President  ] 

A.  M.  Amsden,  Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier  , H.  B.  Sammons,  Asst.  Cashier  j 

The  First  National  Bank  ] 

FARMINGTON,  NEW  MEXICO 

Capital  and  Surplus  $30,000.00  Deposits  $200,000.00 

Oldest  Bank  in  Northwestern  New  Mexico 


THE  C.  H.  ALGERT  CO. 

\ WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Indian  Traders * Supplies 
and  Navajo  Blankets 

\ FARMINGTON  NEW  MEXICO 


S.  B.  Lancaster 

GROWER  AND  SHIPPER 
OF  FRUITS 

Apples,  Pears,  Peaches  and 
Plums  by  Parcel  Post 

FARMINGTON  NEW  MEXICO 

/ When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 


S.  T.  VANN 

Jeweler  and  Scientific 

Optician 

WATCH  INSPECTOR 
A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R. 

Watch  Repairing 
ALBUQUERQUE  NEW  MEXICO 
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R.  H.  TUTTLE.  President  r.  c.  KAUFFMAN.  Cashier 

T.  M.  QUEBEOEAUX.  VlCE-PRES  A S.  BRAYMAN.  ASST.  CASHIER 

Arizona  State  Bank 


Capital , $ 40,000.00 
Resources , $ 500, 000. 00 


Winslow  Arizona 


WM.  H.  DAQQ 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

Navajo  Rugs  and  Hopi  Baskets  Handled  Direct  from  the  Makers 

WINSLOW,  ARIZONA 

Winslow  Feed  and  W.  H.  BURBAGE 
Sales  Stables  Attomey-at-Law 

CHAS.  DAZE,  Prop. 

OFFICE: 

Hay,  Grain  and  Coal  Delivered  to 

Any  Part  of  the  City  Old  Opera  House  Building 

WINSLOW,  ARIZONA  WINSLOW,  ARIZONA 

Patronise  our  Advertisers. 
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NOTICE! 


The  Franciscan  Branch  of  the  Preservation  Society 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  mission  in  charge  of 
the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Province 

Your  support  in  behalf  of  these  missions  is  solicited. 
Bequests  and  donations  in  favor  of  any  of  these  missions 
are  appreciated  and  will  be  gladly  forwarded  through  the 

PRESERVATION  SOCIETY 

St.  Michaels,  Arizona 


THE  DELICATESSEN  CO. 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 
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THE  FRANCISCAN  BRANCH  OF  THE 
PRESERVATION  SOCIETY. 


* 


♦ 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  AIM.  The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  ,1 

II  Faith  among  Indian  Children,  now  commonly  known  as  “The  Preservation 

" Society,”  was  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  at  II 

Washington,  D.  C,  in  1901.  The  Franciscan  Branch  of  this  Preservation 
Society  was  founded  in  1907  for  the  support  of  the  Franciscan  Missions 
located  in  New  Mexico  and  the  northeastern  part  of  Arizona,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  had  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  || 

||  William  H.  Kctcham,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishops  who  • 

constitute  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions.  || 

ADMISSION.  Persons  desiring  to  be  enrolled  may  obtain  admission  into  J 

||  the  Society  at  any  time  of  the  year  either  by  writing  to  the:  Preservation  ■> 

Society,  Saint  Michaels,  Arizona,  or  through  the  Promoters  of  the  Society.  || 

||  Both,  the  living  and  deceased,  can  become  members  and  participate  in  the 

spiritual  benefits  of  the  Society.  Every  person  receives  on  his  admission  a || 

||  copy  of  “The  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest”  and  a certificate  of 

(i  membership,  which  holds  good  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  the  fee  of  || 

’ :*5  cents  is  paid  every  year.  .. 

* DECEASED  MEMBERS.  Deceased  parents,  relatives  and  friends  may  be 

1 enrolled  as  members  and  will  thus  participate  in  the  many  Holy  Masses  and  || 

||  prayers  said  for  them  every  year.  ,, 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP.  Persons  contributing  $12.50  to  the  Society  are  en-  $ 

rolled  as  Life  Members,  while  a contribution  of  $100.00  entitles  them  to  the  |* 

||  enrollment  of  an  entire  family  for  life. 

u 

SPIRITUAL  BENEFITS.  1.  The  members  partake  in  the  1,000  Holy  Masses 
which  arc  ottered  every  year  for  the  intentions  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  || 

2.  Additional  Masses  for  these  intentions  are  offered  by  the  priests  in  || 

||  the  Indian  Missions.  ' 

< > 

| 3.  Daily  prayers  arc  said  for  the  members  in  several  religious  communities. 

| 4.  Novcnas  and  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the  members  by  Sisters  of  the 

» Missions  and  their  Indian  pupils.  II 

? 1 I i 

PROMOTERS.  We  invite  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Franciscan 
||  Missions  in  the  Southwest  to  become  Promoters  of  the  Franciscan  Branch  of 

the  Preservation  Society.  Upon  application  we  will  provide  them  with  the  II 
||  necessary  copies  of  the  magazine  and  certificates  of  membership. 

SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  PROMOTERS.  Aside  from  favors  accorded  to  the 
" members  of  the  Preservation  Society,  the  Promoters  participate  in  a Holy  II 

||  Mass  and  in  a novena  made  once  a month.  Each  Promoter  receives  a special  1 

I Diploma  and  a Promoter’s  Button.  || 

APPROBATION.  The  Preservation  Society  has  been  approved  and  recom- 
||  mended  by  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  by  His  Excellency,  the 

Apostolic  Delegate,  and  by  many  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend  || 
!'  Bishops  of  the  United  States. 

( » 

II  n 

| All  communications  should  be  addressed  to: 

THE  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY, 

Saint  Michaels,  Arizona. 
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“NAVAJOS 

ON  THE  WARPATH?” 

By  Fr.  A.  W.,  O.  F.  M. 

ANY  blood-curdling  accounts  about  the  Navajo  “upris- 
ing” were  published  in  the  fall  of  1913  in  the  papers 
of  the  country.  Fifteen  hundred  strong — thus  ran  the 
reports — armed  with  the  latest  high-power  guns,  well 
supplied  with  food  and  ammunition  for  the  winter, 
they  were  defying  the  U.  S.  Government  in  their 
natural  stronghold  on  top  of  Beautiful  Mountain,  N.  M. 
They  had  threatened  to  raid  the  Shiprock  Agency,  to  burn  the  Agency 
saw  mill,  and  to  kill  the  Indian  traders — so  the  papers  stated ; they  were 
charged — in  the  press — with  murder,  larceny,  jail-breaking,  polygamy, 
rioting,  assault; — women  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Agency  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  brutality  of  their  husbands,  etc.  Here  is  a fair 
specimen:  “Farmington,  N.  M.,  Nov.  27. — To  the  accompaniment  of 
weird,  shrill  cries  and  monotonous  chanting,  the  frenzied  braves  of  Chief 
Be  Sho  Shee  whirled  about  one  another  on  a grassy  plot  of  Beautiful 
Mountain.  As  their  medicine  men  urged  them  on  in  the  strange  cere- 
mony, the  half-clad  paint-bedaubed  Indians  brandished  ancient  weapons, 
and  sang  their  war  songs  in  hideous  chorus.  Sentries  stood  watching 
at  the  signal  fires  until  dawn  came  and  ended  the  savage  spectacle.  It 
was  the  rarely  seen  war  dance  of  the  Xavajos — and  there  probably  will 
never  be  another,”  etc. 

The  facts  are  as  follows : 

Considerable  enmity  and  jealousy  had  existed  between  Hatali 
Yazhe  and  Dine*  Ts’ossi  Biye.  Failing  in  his  repeated  attempts  to 
have  Hatali  Yazhe  arrested  for  killing  his  wife  through  witchcraft, 
Dine’  Ts’ossi  accused  him,  in  addition,  of  polygamy,  of  having  three 
wives,  and  of  having  brought  whiskey  into  the  reservation.  Thereupon 
Mr.  W.  T.  Shelton,  Superintendent  of  the  Shiprock  Agency,  N.  M., 
instructed  one  of  his  policemen,  Nanl’ghuddy,  to  arrest  Hatali  Yazhe 
and  his  .three  wives  and  to  bring  them  to  the  Agency. 
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Unfortunately  Hatali  Yazhe  had  left  the  day  before  for  the  Black 
Mountains;  nevertheless  the  policeman  arrested  his  three  wives  and 
brought  them,  with  their  three  small  children,  to  the  Shiprock  Agency. 

Returning  after  an  absence  of  twelve  days  Hatali  Yazhe  found 
his  home  deserted.  The  next  day  he  discussed  the  matter  with 
his  relatives  and  friends  and  the  day  following  they,  eleven  in  number, 
started  for  Shiprock  Agency  to  see  Mr.  Shelton.  Camping  that  night 
this  side  of  the  San  Juan  River,  they  rode  into  Shiprock  early  the  next 
morning.  Here  they  learned  that  Mr.  Shelton  was  not  at  home.  They 
rode  into  the  police  quarters,  but  did  not  find  the  women.  After  repeated 
inquiries  and  prolonged  search  they  at  last  found  the  women  and  asked 
them  to  follow  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  alarm  had  been  given.  In  consequence  Mr. 
Jensen,  the  Agency  farmer,  who  was  in  charge  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Shelton,  two  other  employes,  a Navajo  policeman,  and  a number  of 
large  school  boys  blocked  the  way  between  an  Agency  building  and  the 
garden  fence.  Old  Bizhoshi  was  in  the  lead;  Mr.  Jensen  grabbed  the 
bridle  reins  of  his  horse  on  one  side,  another  employee  grabbed  them  on 
the  other  side.  Bizhoshi  begged  Mr.  Jensen  to  let  them  pass,  telling 
him  they  did  not  want  to  take  the  women  home;  they  only  wanted  to 
take  them  to  a store  just  outside  the  Agency  grounds,  buy  provisions 
for  them,  since  they  had  not  had  any  meat  since  their  arrest,  and  await 
the  return  of  Mr.  Shelton.  Mr.  Jensen  shook  his  finger  at  him  and 
told  him,  no,  they  could  not  take  those  women  away.  Four  times 
Bizhoshi  begged  him,  and  four  times  he  refused,  shaking  his  finger  at 
him.  Thereupon  Attsidi  Naez  Biye  gave  the  horse  of  Bizhoshi  a fierce 
whack  with  his  quirt;  the  horse,  rearing  and  plunging,  tore  loose  from 
the  two  employees  and  opened  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  Indians.  In 
the  melee  the  Navajo  policeman  grabbed  the  rein  of  Ni’dughullin  Biye’s 
horse.  Ni’dughullin  Biye'  seized  the  hand  of  the  policeman,  placed  it 
on  the  saddle  knob  and  held  it  there.  The  policeman  now  released  the 
bridle  rein  with  his  one  hand  and  tried  to  pull  the  six-shooter  out  of 
Ni’dughullin  Biye’s  scabbard — he  did  not  succeed,  since  the  top  of  the 
scabbard  had  been  tied  so  the  revolver  could  not  be  drawn  without 
untying  the  string.  Then  the  policeman  made  an  attempt  to  draw  his 
own  six-shooter ; seeing  which  H’asht’al  spurred  his  horse  and  took  the 
six-shooter  away  from  the  policeman.  Ni’dughullin  Biye*  released  the 
hand  of  the  policeman  from  the  saddle-knob  and  rode  on.  Now  the 
policeman  turned  on  Ni’dughullin  Biye’s  son,  but  he  grabbed  him  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  spurred  his  horse  and  then  dropped  the  policeman, 
who  fell  flat  on  the  ground.  The  one  “battle”  of  the  “Navajo  War” 
was  over — not  a shot  had  been  fired.  The  policeman  had  been  prevented 
from  drawing  a six-shooter  and  using  it.  Some,  not  all,  of  the  Indians 
were  armed  with  six-shooters  and  rifles,  but  none  made  an  attempt  at 
using  them;  Ni’dughullin  Biye*,  for  one,  certainly  had  not  intended  to 
use  his  tied-up  six-shooter.  The  Indians  rode  on  to  the  store,  and,  after 
a short  stay,  during  which  they  ate  lunch,  they  crossed  the  river  and 
camped  there  till  in  the  afternoon.  They  intended  to  await  the  return 
of  the  superintendent  to  see  him,  but  when  some  of  the  Indians  told  them 
the  superintendent  might  make  trouble  for  them,  they  returned  to 
their  homes. 
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Mr.  Shelton,  having  been  informed  upon  his  return  of  the  happen- 
ings of  this  eventful  day,  intended  to  ask  for  troops,  but  was  dissuaded 
by  Mr.  Paquette,  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Defiance  Agency,  who 
happened  to  come  to  Shiprock  the  day  following  the  affray,  and  who 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Shelton,  through  the  good  offices  of  some 
of  their  friends,  could  induce  the  eleven  Indians  to  surrender.  Mr. 
Shelton  made  indirect  attempts  to  have  them  come  to  Shiprock  by 
inviting  all  the  Indians  to  his  annual  fair.  Bizhoshi  and  his  followers 
decided  to  attend  the  fair  and  see  Mr.  Shelton,  when  a terrific  down- 
pour prevented  their  coming.  After  the  fair  Mr.  Shelton  went  to 
Santa  Fe  and  swore  out  warrants  against  these  Indians  for  “rioting” — 
thus  placing  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Then  he  informed  Mr.  Paquette  of  his  action,  requesting  him  to  ask 
Chee  Dodge,  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  man  of  the  Navajo 


Navajo  Indians  Attending  a Yeibichai  Dance. 


tribe,  to  use  his  influence  towards  their  surrender  to  the  U.  S.  Marshal, 
Mr.  Hudspeth,  at  Shiprock,  to  stand  trial  before  the  Federal  court  at 
Santa  Fe,  adding,  if  they  would  not  surrender,  they  would  get  into 
serious  trouble,  i.  e.,  either  a posse  or  the  U.  S.  troops  would  take  them. 

Shortly  after  Chee  Dodge  and  myself  met  Hatali  Yazhe  and  three 
of  his  followers  at  a Yeibichai  dance  attended  by  nearly  2,000  Indians, 
at  Lukachukai,  67  miles  to  the  northwest  of  St.  Michaels.  We  explained 
their  position  to  them  and  at  last  they  agreed  to  come  to  our  mission 
the  following  Saturday — not  to  surrender,  but  to  talk  matters  over  with 
Mr.  Paquette  and  myself.  They  arrived  at  our  mission  a week  after 
the  stipulated  time  since  Hatali  had  become  sick  and  the  rest  did  not 
get  through  harvesting  their  corn  in  time.  When  all  had  taken  their 
supper,  Mr.  Paquette,  superintendent  at  Fort  Defiance,  who  had  arrived 
in  his  automobile,  opened  the  discussion  with  them. 

After  listening  to  them  patiently  he  tried  to  make  them  realize  that 
they  had  been  doing  wrong  in  taking  those  women  away  from  Shiprock, 
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and  to  impress  them  with  the  necessity  of  surrendering  and  standing 
trial  at  Santa  Fe,  but  Bizhoshi  answered : “I  do  not  think  we  have  done 
anything  wrong.  They  came  and  stole  the  women,  and  we  stole  them 
back.  You  know  Mr.  Shelton  stole  those  women  and  children.  When 
we  went  to  San  Juan  we  stole  them  back.  It  is  just  the  same.  If  you 
had  a wife  and  children,  and  you  were  away  and  somebody  took  them; 
when  you  got  back  your  home  would  be  broken  up,  and  what  would 
you  do?”  Mr.  Paquette  answered  unhesitatingly;  though  a bachelor, 
he  had  apparently  no  difficulty  in  imagining  himself  placed  in  such  a 
predicament.  But  considering  the  fact  of  his  being  part  Indian,  part 
French,  and  in  possession  of  herculean  strength,  I doubt  whether  he 
told  the  exact  truth  when  he  said : “I  would  go  to  the  man  who  caused 
the  arrest  and  straighten  the  matter  out.  If  you  had  done  that  you 
would  not  be  in  this  trouble  today.  You  should  have  waited  till  Mr. 
Shelton  returned  and  gone  to  him  and  put  the  case  before  him.” 

Bizhoshi  answered:  “Mr.  Shelton  is  mean  to  us.  He  is  there  to  be 
mean  to  us.  He  stands  out  ready  to  jump  on  us.  We  are  like  little 
birds  hiding  among  the  rocks,  to  keep  him  from  picking  us.” 

Bizhoshi’s  son  then  added:  “Mr.  Shelton  is  mean  to  us.  We  do 
not  know  where  to  turn  over  there.  For  every  little  thing  he  puts  us  into 
jail.  All  the  Indians  over  there  know  this.  The  women  prisoners  must 
weave  blankets  and  the  men  prisoners  must  work.  The  jail  down  there 
is  full  all  the  time.  All  these  gardens  around  the  school  are  worked  by 
them.  Some  get  twelve  months,  some  a little  less.  For  little  things  he 
gives  them  twelve  months.” 

They  could  not  be  made  to  realize  that  they  had  done  anything 
seriously  wrong.  If  they  had  killed  some  one  or  seriously  harmed 
some  one  or  committed  some  great  theft,  they  would  gladly  surrender 
and  accept  punishment,  but  that  they  should  be  dragged  away  from 
their  home  to  distant,  unknown  Santa  Fe,  and  there  go  to  jail,  perhaps 
for  years,  on  account  of  that  little  affair  at  Shiprock,  that  was  beyond 
their  untutored  minds,  especially  since  they  considered  themselves  the 
outraged  ones  on  account  of  the  abduction  and  detention,  for  15  days, 
of  the  women  and  children  during  the  absence  of  the  husband.  Neither 
could  they  understand  the  differences  and  limitations  of  jurisdiction. 
That  the  matter  was  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Interior  Department,  that 
neither  Mr.  Paquette  nor  even  Mr.  Shelton  could  settle  the  affair  after 
the  warrants  had  been  sworn  out  against  them,  was  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. In  spite  of  our  explanations  the  thought  persisted  in  their 
minds  that  Mr.  Paquette  or  I myself  could  settle  the  affair  then  and 
there  at  St.  Michaels. 

We  did  not  urge  a decision  that  night,  but  told  them  to  consider  the 
matter  and  talk  it  over  and  let  us  know  their  intention  next  morning. 

The  next  morning  they  decided  not  to  surrender.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Paquette  explained  to  them  in  plain  and  unmistakable  language  the 
troubles  they  would  bring  upon  themselves  if  they  persisted  in  their 
refusal.  I added  that  there  were  two  things  before  them — to  surrender 
and  stand  trial,  or  to  face  the  soldiers.  If  they  surrendered  we  would 
all  feel  like  helping  them.  I would  meet  them  at  Santa  Fe  and  see  to  it 
that  they  would  get  a good  lawyer,  a good  interpreter,  and  have  a 
fair  trial. 
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Bizhoshi  Biye  then  answered:  “I  promise  to  go.  This  is  the  first 
trouble  I have  been  in.  I have  always  farmed.  This  is  the  first  time.” 
They  all  promised  to  surrender,  but  Bizhoshi  begged  Mr.  Paquette 
for  more  time  to  attend  to  his  sick  son,  Hatalj  Yazhe,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  muscular  rheumatism  and  was  running  quite  a temperature. 
Mr.  Paquette  told  him  that  he  was  powerless  to  grant  this  request ; that 
lay  with  the  U.  S.  Marshal.  But  Bizhoshi,  ignorant  of  these  limitations 
of  jurisdiction,  standing  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  repeated  the 
same  request  in  a quivering  voice,  called  Mr.  Paquette  his  brother  and 
chief,  fidgetting  in  the  mean  time  about  his  blanket  and  belt,  his  fingers 
coming  dangerously  near  his  revolver.  Mr.  Paquette  did  not  notice 
this  and  promised  to  try  to  obtain  this  authority  by  wire  from  the 
U.  S.  Marshal.  That  seemed  satisfactory  to  them,  and  they  agreed 
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to  surrender  in  10  days  (on  November  12th),  at  Shiprock,  if  the  U.  S. 
Marshal  would  wait  that  long.  Upon  telegraphic  inquiry  the  U.  S. 
Marshal  wired  his  consent  to  this  arrangement.  The  Indians  left  after 
dinner,  Sunday,  November  2nd,  for  their  home,  staying  the  first  night 
just  beyond  Fort  Defiance.  The  following  Wednesday  a Navajo  police- 
man came  across  the  mountains  from  Tohatchi,  about  thirty  miles  east 
of  Fort  Defiance,  and  told  the  policemen  of  Fort  Defiance  that  Bizhoshi 
had  been  near  Tohatchi  and  had  told  his  friend,  Debelchi,  in  four  days 
he  and  his  followers,  seventy  in  number,  would  ride  into  Shiprock,  beg 
Mr.  Shelton  to  pardon  them,  and,  if  he  refused,  they  would  kill  Mr. 
Shelton. 

Mr.  Paquette  learned  of  this  from  one  of  his  policemen  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  the  Tohatchi  policeman  had  returned 
home.  There  was  no  time  to  send  for  him  for  further  inquiry  and 
investigation,  as  it  was  Thursday,  the  fourth  day.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side  he  communicated  the  story  to  Mr.  Shelton  by  night-letter. 
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When  this  night-letter  reached  Shiprock  it  had  changed  into  a 
bomb  which  promptly  exploded  in  the  shape  of  telegrams  and  telephone 
calls  to  U.  S.  Marshal  for  protection,  to  the  Indian  Office  for  troops,  to 
Durango,  Colorado,  to  Farmington,  Fruitland  and  Aztec,  N.  M.,  for 
assistance  to  protect  Shiprock. 

Shiprock  was  placed  in  a state  of  defense,  the  Indian  police  were 
keeping  a cordon  of  sentinels  thrown  out  about  the  Agency  day  and 
night.  The  residents  agreed  upon  a signal  in  the  event  of  the  Navajos 
swooping  down  upon  the  place.  The  bell  over  the  Agency  office  was 
to  be  rung.  Rifles,  six-shooters,  ammunition,  and  the  presence  of  some 
outside  assistance  testified  to  the  preparedness  of  Shiprock. 

On  the  8th  Inspector  McLaughlin  received  a telegram  from  the 
Indian  Office,  calling  him  from  Devil’s  Lake  to  Shiprock.  Evidently 
Devil’s  Lake  was  all  right  and  Shiprock  was  not.  The  same  day  I 
received  the  following  telegram  from  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ketcham,  Director 
of  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. : “Kindly  go  im- 
mediately to  Shiprock  and  do  all  you  can  towards  peaceably  adjusting 
the  troubles  that  have  arisen  between  Shelton  and  the  Navajos.  Situa- 
tion seems  serious.  I am  authorized  to  state  that  Commissioner  Sells 
will  greatly  appreciate  your  kindly  offices  in  this  matter.  From  Paquette 
you  can  learn  details  of  trouble.  As  to  what  move  you  should  make, 
you  are  best  judge.  Bear  this  in  mind  in*  reading  this  telegram.” 

That  same  day  Chee  Dodge  came  to  Fort  Defiance  to  attend  a 
council  of  the  Navajos.  When  Mr.  Paquette  mentioned  to  him  the 
statement  of  the  Tohatchi  policeman,  Chee  Dodge  told  him  that  the 
story  involved  a physical  impossibility,  as  Bizhoshi  and  the  rest  of  them 
had  stayed  at  his  (Chee  Dodge’s)  own  home  Monday  night;  and  whilst 
the  rest  of  them  had  left  for  their  home  on  Tuesday,  Bizhoshi  and  his 
sick  son  had  stayed  with  him  till  Wednesday  morning.  Bizhoshi  could 
not  have  been  at  Washington  Pass  and  near  Tohatchi,  fifty  miles  away, 
at  the  same  time ; he  had  not  made  the  threat  of  going  to  Shiprock  with 
70  followers  to  kill  Mr.  Shelton  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  pardon  them. 

Mr.  Paquette  wired  Mr.  Shelton  that  night  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
and  I wired  Rev.  Father  Ketcham  that  I would  leave  the  next  day  for 
the  Beautiful  Mountain  and  Shiprock,  to  see  the  Indians  and  Mr. 
Shelton ; also  that  no  threats  had  been  made  to  raid  the  Shiprock  Agency. 

The  following  day,  November  9th,  I started  for  the  Beautiful 
Mountain,  taking  our  interpreter,  Frank  Walker,  and  Gishin  Biye’,  a 
renowned  medicine  man,  along.  I thought  one  medicine  man  might 
have  some  influence  with  another  Bizhoshi. 

The  evening  of  the  second  day,  after  crossing  the  Chusca  Moun- 
tain range,  we  reached  Mr.  Noel’s  store,  in  the  valley  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountain,  where  we  stayed  over  night.  Towards  evening  we 
had  met  a bunch  of  Indians  and  learned  from  them  that  the  excitement 
at  Shiprock  had  become  known  to  the  Indians ; also  that  word  had  been 
brought  to  them  that  now  it  was  “all  off”  with  them ; that  there  was  “no 
hope”  for  them,  which  had  induced  them  to  change  their  minds  about 
giving  themselves  up  on  the  12th,  and  which  made  my  task  so  much 
the  more  difficult.  The  following  morning  I sent  word  with  the 
Indians  in  different  directions  that  I wanted  to  see  them  at  the  store 
in  the  afternoon.  Bizhoshi  and  all  whom  my  message  reached,  with  the 
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exception  of  Hatali  Yazhe,  who  was  suffering  from  rheumatism,  came 
in  the  afternoon ; I gathered  them  in  a near-by  Indian  house,  and  spoke 
to  them.  I explained  to  them  what  I could  and  what  I could  not  do  for 
them.  Again  they  showed  their  peculiar  mentality  by  expressing  their 
conviction  that  I could,  and  their  earnest  request  that  I should,  settle 
the  matter  then  and  there.  I repeated  that  I had  no  jurisdiction  what- 
ever ; that  I held  no  Government  position,  but  that  I was  there  to  assist 
them  as  much  as  possible.  To  make  them  realize  their  position  I ex- 
plained, at  some  length,  the  meaning  of  a warrant,  the  purpose  of  a 
court,  and  the  court  procedure,  so  they  would  know  what  rights  and 
what  chances  and  what  means  of  defense  they  would  have.  I urged 
them  to  surrender,  promising  them  that  I and  our  interpreter,  Frank 
Walker,  would  accompany  them  to  Shiprock,  or,  if  they  wanted  to 
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avoid  Shiprock,  to  Farmington,  and  thence  to  Santa  Fe ; I would  stay 
right  with  them  till  after  the  trial. 

They  seemed  much  impressed  and  well  pleased,  and  asked  me  to 
come  the  next  day  to  their  camp,  or,  rather,  their  home  on  the  east  slope 
of  the  Beautiful  Mountain,  since  Hatali  Yazhe,  who  was  sick,  could 
not  come  down.  All  would  meet  there.  I readily  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. From  remarks  they  made  after  the  meeting  I had  all  reasons  to 
believe  that  they  would  surrender.  The  next  day  we  started  on  horse- 
back for  their  camp.  On  the  first  steep  trail  a son  of  Bizhoshi  met 
us  and  told  us,  after  the  meeting  of  the  previous  day,  Stephen  Dale,  a 
brother  of  one  of  the  accused,  a former  interpreter  and  policeman  at 
Shiprock,  had  told  them  I could  do  nothing  for  them ; my  interpreter 
had  not  interpreted  all  I said;  it  was  “all  off”;  if  they  surrendered,  they 
would  “get  the  worst  of  it,”  etc.  Thereupon  they  had  decided  not  to 
surrender. 

We  proceeded.  In  winding  our  way  along  the  steep  trails,  hugging, 
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in  places,  the  precipitous  rim-rock,  always  exposed  and  within  rifle-shot 
from  the  rim-rock,  inaccessible  from  our  side,  strewn  with  huge  de- 
tached boulders  and  covered  with  low  bushy  pinon  trees,  I realized  that 
a few  well-armed  men  could,  from  admirably  protected  positions,  “pick 
off”  a large  number  of  men  with  almost  absolute  safety.  From  their 
home  the  Indians  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  store,  the  Shiprock 
road,  in  fact  of  the  whole  vast  expanse  to  the  east.  It  took  us  an 
hour  and  a half  from  the  store  to  their  camp,  a distance  of  about  six 
miles.  They  received  us  cordially.  All  were  present.  A wonderful 
feat ! All  “the  fifteen  hundred  Navajos  camped  in  their  natural  fortress 
on  the  slope  of  Beautiful  Mountain,  defying  the  U.  S.  Government,” 
found  room  in  one  Navajo  hut.  I myself  and  my  Navajo  friends  who 
had  accompanied  me — we  all  did  our  best  to  persuade  them  to  sur- 
render. They  vented  their  grievances,  more  especially  against  some  of 
the  Shiprock  policemen,  against  whom  they  charged  intimacy  with 
women  prisoners  of  Shiprock,  giving  that  as  an  additional  reason  for 
taking  away  those  women  from  the  Agency.  They  did  not  see  why 
they  should  be  punished,  and  not  their  accusers  and  traducers,  together 
with  the  police  force.  Neither  could  they  comprehend  why  the  whole 
world  should  bother  about  them  since  they  had  done  no  wrong,  and 
did  not  intend  to  do  wrong  or  harm  any  one.  They  were  afraid  of 
Santa  Fe;  they  did  not  know  what  might  await  them.  Then  again 
their  thoughts  would  enter  another  extreme.  They  would  beg  me  to 
save  them  and  have  the  matter  dropped.  Ni’dughullin  Biye’  said  to 
his  neighbor  in  an  undertone : “Let  us  take  hold  of  him  and  entreat  him.” 
Gishin  Biye  heard  only  the  first  part  of  that  sentence  and  afterwards 
spread  the  rumor  that  they  wanted  to  grab  me  and  hold  me  as  a 
hostage.  The  sick  and  suffering  Hatali  Yazhe  got  up,  and  limping 
over  to  me,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  said  to  me:  “My  friend  and 
brother,  you  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  entreat  you,  but  in  spite  of 
that  I beg  you  very  much  to  have  this  matter  dropped.”  Their  attitude 
was  simply  pitiful. 

Whilst  we  were  talking,  a sheep  had  been  butchered  and  the  women 
had  prepared  a good  dinner  for  all  of  us,  which  was  brought  into  the 
hut  and  we  partook  of  the  repast.  After  dinner  we  resumed  our 
discussion.  At  last  I put  the  direct  question  to  each  one.  One  and  all 
refused  to  surrender. 

Then  I said : “You  have  told  me  what  you  are  not  willing  to  do ; 
now  tell  me  what  you  are  willing  to  do.  Tomorrow  I shall  go  to  Ship- 
rock and  see  the  U.  S.  Marshal  and  Mr.  Shelton.  What  message  shall 
I bring  them  ?” 

They  asked  me  to  tell  Mr.  Shelton  that  they  would  gladly  go  to 
Shiprock,  or  would  gladly  have  him  come  to  their  camp  to  see  them  and 
be  friends;  they  did  not  intend  to  harm  any  one;  they  intended  to 
behave  themselves  and  do  the  right  thing,  but  they  begged  him  to  drop 
the  matter.  Then  they  all  shook  hands  with  me  and  asked  me  to  stop 
at  the  store  upon  my  return  and  let  them  know  Mr.  Shelton’s  answer. 
They  seemed  to  think  Mr.  Shelton  and  the  U.  S.  Government  might 
probably  grant  their  petition. 

The  next  day  I drove  to  Shiprock  Agency,  28  miles  from  Mr. 
Noel’s  store,  where  I met  Mr.  Shelton,  Mr.  Hudspeth,  the  U.  S. 
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Marshal,  and  Mr.  Galusha,  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon Major  McLaughlin,  the  well-known  inspector  of  the  Interior 
Department,  arrived  from  Devil’s  Lake,  Minnesota.  Of  course,  I 
delivered  my  message,  and  gave  them  all  the  information  at  hand. 
Since  Major  McLaughlin  thought  it  advisable  to  make  an  attempt  at 
inducing  them  to  surrender,  I sent  a message  from  Shiprock  to  them 
requesting  them  to  meet  us  at  Noel’s  store  the  next  day  at  noon. 

Early  next  morning  we  started  for  Noel’s  store,  where  we  arrived 
at  11 :30  A.  M.  After  dinner  all  the  Indians,  even  Hatali  Yazhe,  put 
in  their  appearance.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the  sitting  room  of 
Mr.  Noel’s  dwelling  house.  I introduced  the  Major  to  them,  expressing 
my  delight  at  his  coming.  The  address  of  Major  McLaughlin  was  a 
credit  to  his  experience  of  over  forty  years  among  Indians ; none  better 
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could  have  been  made.  At  last  old  Bizhoshi  said:  “The  same  thing 
over  again ; urging  us  to  surrender  and  go  to  Santa  Fe.  When  we  heard 
an  Inspector  from  Washington  was  coming,  we  thought  he  could  settle 
the  affair  here.” 

Big,  dark  Attsidi  Naez  Biye’  said : “Come,  let  us  go !” 

But  no  one  stirred.  Addressing  Major  McLaughlin  they  said, 
Hatali  Yazhe  was  too  sick  to  go  and  they  had  no  way  of  paying  their 
expense  at  Santa  Fe — a more  polite  way  of  refusing.  They  did  not 
heed  our  assurance  that  the  Government  would  take  care  of  them  after 
the  surrender.  They  pleaded  their  innocence  of  wrong-doing  and 
their  present  peaceful  intentions.  After  explaining  their  grievances 
against  the  Shiprock  police  force  and  Mr.  Shelton,  on  which  occasion 
Bizhoshi  Biye’  made  the  drastic  remark:  “Mr.  Shelton  has  been  bull- 
dozing us  and  picking  on  us ; in  short,  he  has  been  doing  everything  to 
us  except  altering  us,  and  I think  he  is  going  to  attempt  that  next.” 
They  begged  Major  McLaughlin  to  report  their  whole  case  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  promised  to  write  to  the  Secretary  all 
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they  had  told  him.  Thereupon  all  shook  hands  with  us,  and  old 
Bizhoshi  embraced  Major  McLaughlin.  It  seems  the  poor  fellows 
were  in  hopes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  drop  the  case  when 
he  received  the  Major's  report.  It  was  four  o’clock;  the  Major  re- 
turned to  Ship  rock,  and  I and  Frank  Walker  returned  home. 

Bizhoshi  is  a renowned  medicine  man,  belonging,  aside  from  other 
lodges,  to  the  Adjlniji  Hatal  Lodge,  whose  votaries  practice  the  art  of 
divination  by  shaking  their  hands  and  arms.  They  repeatedly  tried  to 
fortify  themselves  by  these  ceremonies.  After  one  of  them  old  Bizhoshi 
exclaimed : “Ah ; not  without  reason  did  I see  blood  on  my  hands  twice 
when  holding  them  towards  the  sun.” 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  a Sunday,  Brigadier  General  Hugh  L. 
Scott,  the  late  Chief  of  Staff,  arrived  at  Gallup,  N.  M.,  with  300  soldiers, 
and  sent  word  to  me  to  come  and  see  him.  I had  met  him  five  years 
before,  when  he  spent  a day  and  a night  at  our  mission.  Mr.  Paquette, 
myself,  Chee  Dodge,  and  Frank  Walker,  drove  to  Gallup  to  meet  him. 
After  I had  explained  the  situation  to  him  he  asked  that  I and  Chee 
Dodge  should  go  to  the  Indians,  and  induce  them  to  meet  him  at  Noel’s 
store  the  following  Wednesday  evening.  Keeping  his  soldiers  eighteen 
miles  from  Noel’s  store,  he  and  his  aide  de  camp,  and  our  interpreter, 
Frank  Walker,  would  come  alone  to  the  meeting  place.  After  the  con- 
ference the  Indians  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  home  if  they 
should  choose  not  to  surrender.  He  suggested  Chee  Dodge  and  myself 
for  the  task  because  the  Indians  knew  us,  had  confidence  in  us,  and 
would  not  suspect  a “trap”  from  us.  We  gladly  agreed  to  this  arrange- 
ment. Chee  Dodge  and  myself  went  home  the  next  day,  and,  crossing 
the  mountain  horse-back,  had  arrived  at  Noel’s  store  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, where  General  Scott,  his  aide  de  camp,  and  Frank  Walker  had 
arrived  a little  sooner  in  an  automobile.  They  had  no  mountain  to  pass 
since  the  road  from  Gallup  leads  along  the  east  side  of  the  mountain, 
but  rain  and  snow  had  made  part  of  the  road  almost  impassable.  If  I 
remember  well  it  took  almost  a whole  troop  of  soldiers  to  get  that  auto 
into  Tohatchi  the  first  day,  while  provision  wagons  were  scattered  all 
over  the  flat-bogged  down.  Instead  of  eighteen,  the  soldiers  were  fifty- 
five  miles  away  that  day — stfll  at  Tohatchi,  On  the  way  to  Bennett’s 
store  General  Scott  had  met  Mr.  Shelton  with  his  whole  Navajo  police 
force.  When  General  Scott  outlined  his  plan  to  him,  Mr.  Shelton 
opposed  it.  The  Indians  had  been  talked  to  too  much,  he  said ; a new 
conference  would  only  make  matters  worse ; he  had  come  with  his  police 
force  to  conduct  him  to  the  few  trails  leading  up  to  Beautiful  Mountain. 
He  urged  a forced  march  to  prevent  their  escape.  General  Scott 
answered  him : “From  what  you  tell  me  things  cannot  get  any  worse.  I 
shall  talk  to  them  first,  then  fight  if  necessary.”  He  “advised”  Mr. 
Shelton  not  to  come  any  nearer  to  Mr.  Noel’s  store  with  his  police  force, 
neither  would  he  permit  his  soldiers  to  come  any  nearer  until  sent  for. 
Fifteen  miles  more  brought  General  Scott  to  Mr.  Noel’s  store,  where 
we  met  him.  During  the  evening  several  Navajos  came  from  the 
mountain  to  reconnoitre,  peering  into  the  General’s  tent,  and  into  the 
Indian  hut,  where  his  aide  de  camp,  Frank  Walker,  and  some  Indians 
were.  Then  one  of  them  rode  off  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
troops  were  expected. 
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The  next  morning  we  sent  two  reliable  Nava j os,  whom  we  had 
brought  with  us,  John  Brown  and  Tsishchilli  Ts’ossi,  both  belonging  to 
Bizhoshi’s  clan,  to  their  camp  to  tell  them  that  General  Scott,  myself, 
and  Chee  Dodge  asked  them  to  come  for  a friendly  talk.  Neither 
soldiers  nor  policemen  would  be  at  the  store.  They  would  not  be 
arrested.  They  would  be  free  to  return  to  the  mountain  if  they  should 
choose  to  do  so.  Chee  Dodge  told  them  to  urge  more  especially  old 
Bizhoshi  and  his  wife  to  come.  Our  messengers  were  hailed  on  the 
way,  but  permitted  to  go  on,  upon  disclosing  their  identity.  They  found 
five  in  one  hut ; all  had  their  cartridge  belt  and  six-shooters  on  and 
their  Winchesters  within  easy  reach.  Attsidi  Naez  Biye’  held  his 
Winchester  on  his  knee.  Our  men  greeted  them  and  shook  hands  with 
them  and  opened  the  conversation.  Attsidi  Naez  Biye’  spoke  first  and 
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said:  “And  now  they  have  brought  the  soldiers  against  us  so  that  we 
have  to  kill  and  be  killed.”  Our  Indians  told  them  neither  was  neces- 
sary, and  delivered  their  message.  John  Brown  added  that  I knew 
their  condition ; that  they  had  no  chance  against  so  many  soldiers ; that 
I felt  pity  for  them,  and  had  come  again  the  long  distance  from  St. 
Michaels  to  help  them.  They  should  not  disappoint  me.  Bizhoshi 
was  not  present.  One  of  the  Indians  not  belonging  to  the  accused, 
guided  them  to  Bizhoshi’s  home.  But  Bizhoshi  was  not  there.  They 
delivered  their  message  to  his  wife,  a rather  young  woman,  asking  her 
to  use  her  influence  with  her  husband  to  surrender,  and  to  come  with 
him  to  the  store.  Bursting  into  tears  she  promised  to  do  so.  On  their 
return  they  met  Bizhoshi  himself.  After  a long  conversation,  during 
which  they  expressed  the  sympathy  of  their  clan  and  begged  him  to 
take  pity  on  his  wife  and  children,  he  promised  to  come  and  bring  the 
rest  along  with  him.  John  Brown  had  told  him:  “It  is  just  as  though 
you  would  put  your  wife  into  one  pocket  and  your  children  into  the 
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other  pocket,  and  then  jump  from  a precipice.”  In  all  there  were  fifteen 
armed  men  and  boys  in  the  camps  of  Beautiful  Mountain.  They  had 
not  selected  this  mountain  as  a place  of  defense;  it  is  their  regular 
winter  home.  At  noon  our  messengers  returned  with  the  good  news, 
and  about  two  o’clock  five  of  them  arrived  at  the  store,  also  Bizhoshi's 
wife  and  two  daughters.  Hatali  Yazhe  had  not  been  at  home ; one  was 
absent  on  a deer  hunt  and  one  had  left  for  Red  Rock. 

About  one  hundred  Indians  had  gathered  at  the  store,  a number  of 
them  well  armed,  though  they  made  no  display  of  their  fire-arms.  They 
all  seemed  in  good  humor,  laughing  and  talking  among  themselves  and 
with  Bizhoshi  and  his  followers.  But  I knew  their  temper,  and  some 
others  did.  They  had  no  desire  to  have  the  soldiers  campaign  over  their 
reservation,  scatter  their  flocks,  and — accidentally — kill  innocent  people. 
If  Bizhoshi  and  his  followers  would  not  surrender,  they  would  take 
them — not  because  they  disliked  Bizhoshi  and  his  outfit,  but  because 
they  loved  themselves  and  their  property  more. 

Bizhoshi  entered  the  store,  and,  seeing  the  General  behind  the 
counter,  walked  up  and  shook  hands  with  him  and  began  to  talk;  the 
General  however  told  him:  “No;  not  now.”  They  should  eat  their 
dinner  first,  then  they  would  talk.  He  had  meat  and  provisions  brought 
to  them,  which  Bizhoshi’s  wife  and  daughters  prepared.  Seeing 
Bizhoshi’s  little  grandson  in  the  store,  the  General,  smiling,  held  out  a 
silver  coin  to  him.  The  boy  hesitated ; I took  the  little  fellow  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  to  the  General ; he  took  the  coin,  his  face  beaming  with 
smiles;  the  mother  and  some  others  laughed  their  applause.  Some  of 
the  others  came  in  to  shake  hands  with  the  General.  When  I saw  big 
dark  Attsidi  Naez  Biye’,  the  one  who  had  said:  “Now  we  must  kill  and 
be  killed,”  leaning  against  the  counter,  I went  up  to  him  and  shook 
hands  with  him.  He  greeted  me  by  name,  but  seeing  the  stern  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  I did  not  dare  to  invite  him  to  shake  hands  with 
the  General ; I feared  a refusal. 

Whilst  they  were  eating  dinner,  an  Indian  messenger  arrived  bring- 
ing a letter  from  Mr.  Shelton.  Enclosed  was  a wild,  rambling  letter 
from  the  Government  clerk  at  Ship  rock  Agency  addressed  to  Mr. 
Shelton.  Intelligence  had  reached  that,  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  appeared, 
Bizhoshi  and  his  followers  would  swoop  down  upon  Shiprock  to  raid 
and  kill.  All  the  Indians  along  the  river  were  scared  to  death  and 
arming  themselves,  etc. 

Mr.  Shelton’s  letter  to  the  General  begged  him  to  make  inquiries 
from  Mr.  Noel  and  others  and  let  him  know  if  he  found  the  situation 
as  stated  in  the  enclosure  so  that  he  and  his  policemen  might  return  to 
Shiprock  for  the  protection  of  the  Agency.  General  Scott’s  answer 
assured  him  that  there  was  no  truth  in  “that  stuff”  from  Shiprock ; five 
of  the  Indians,  among  them  the  two  most  feared — Attsidi  Naez  Biye’ 
and  Ni’dughullin  Biye’ — were  at  the  store  and  weakening;  they  would 
stay  there  over  night.  Indians  had  informed  him  that  one  of  his  (Mr. 
Shelton’s)  policemen  had  made  an  arrest  on  their  way  to  Noel’s  store; 
he  hoped  no  more  arrests  would  be  made  whilst  this  matter  was  pending, 
neither  were  the  soldiers  or  policemen  to  come  any  nearer  the  place  of 
conference  till  called  for. 

After  their  dinner  all  came  into  the  store — a rather  large  room 
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with  counters  on  two  sides.  General  Scott  took  his  seat  in  front  of 
the  counter,  Chee  Dodge,  who  did  the  interpreting,  to  his  right,  and  I to 
his  left.  The  five  Indians  sat  in  front  of  us  to  the  left;  my  friend, 
Attsidi  Naez  Biye’,  next  to  me.  Something  was  bulging  in  my  coat 
pocket.  Attsidi  Naez  Biye’  touched  it  with  his  hand  and  smiled — 
evidently  he  thought  it  a revolver,  but  it  was  an  innocent  kodak.  They 
themselves  had  their  six-shooters  in  their  holsters — nothing  unusual — 
they  belong  to  the  Navajo  paraphernalia. 

General  Scott,  in  nonchalant  posture,  speaking  in  a low,  easy  tone 
of  voice,  but  in  short,  incisive  sentences,  which  were  singly  rendered 
into  Navajo  by  Chee  Dodge  as  soon  as  spoken,  opened  up  by  telling 
them  that  he  had  heard  they  were  in  trouble;  he  felt  sorry  for  them; 
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he  had  come  to  help  them ; was  glad  they  had  come  to  see  him ; the  last 
few  nights  they  had  not  slept  well ; they  had  been  troubled  and  uneasy ; 
he  wanted  them  to  feel  at  home  and  sleep  well  at  the  store ; no  trap  was 
being  set  for  them ; he  had  come  as  a friend.  He  then  invited  them  to 
tell  him  frankly  what  was  in  their  heart. 

They  selected  Bizhoshi  Biye’  (Bizhoshi’s  son)  as  their  spokesman. 
He  related  the  accusations  against  Hatali  Yazhe,  the  arrest  of  the 
women,  the  occurrences  at  Shiprock.  General  Scott  again  expressed 
his  sorrow  and  his  sympathy  with  them,  and  then  continued  substantially 
as  follows : “I  have  got  over  300  soldiers  out  there ; I do  not  want  them 
to  come  here.  They  will  not  come  unless  I call  them;  I don't  want 
to  call  them;  I don’t  want  to  fight  you.  Some  of  my  soldiers  have 
never  seen  an  Indian;  they  would  not  know  you  from  my  friend 
Charley  Mitchell  here;  they  might  kill  innocent  people.  They  would 
not  know  a man  from  a woman;  they  might  kill  some  of  your  women 
and  children.”  Then,  pointing  at  one  : “Have  you  a wife  and  children?” 
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“Yes.”  “How  many  children?”  “So  many.”  “Do  you  love  them?” 
“Yes.”  “Do  you  want  anything  to  happen  to  them?”  “No!”  “Have 
you  any  property?”  “Yes.”  “Any  sheep?”  “Yes.”  “Do  you  want 
them  scattered  all  over  and  your  property  destroyed?”  “No.”  He 
put  these  questions  to  each  one,  then  added : “I  don't  want  to  call  the 
soldiers;  I don't  want  to  see  any  harm  done  your  women  and  children. 
I don't  want  to  fight  you.”  Then,  turning  to  one  of  them  and  pointing 
his  finger  at  him,  he  said  abruptly:  “Do  you  want  to  fight  me?”  “No.” 
All  were  asked  the  same  way,  and  all  answered,  “No!”  He  continued : 
“And  I don't  want  to  fight  you;  we  don't  want  to  fight.  And  now  it  is 
getting  late;  I want  you  to  eat  your  supper  and  stay  here  tonight  and 
be  at  your  ease  and  have  a good  sleep,  and  tomorrow  we  will  talk  again.” 

They  arose,  and  each  one  came  to  the  General,  shook  hands  with 
him,  called  him  “Chief”  and  “elder  brother”  and  thanked  him.  It  was 
refreshing  to  see  their  relief.  After  all,  it  was  not  necessary  “to  kill 
and  be  killed.”  After  supper  the  General  called  old  Bizhoshi  to  the 
sitting  room,  and  asked  him  all  kinds  of  questions  about  their  captivity 
at  Fort  Sumner,  about  their  origin,  their  history,  their  former  habitat, 
their  religion  and  their  customs.  Bizhoshi,  who  is*77  years  old,  and  as 
medicine  man  well  versed  in  Navajo  lore,  answered  the  General's  ques- 
tions so  readily  and  fully,  that  the  latter  gave  him  generous  praise 
which  flattered  the  old  man  immensely.  They  had  become  friends. 
Next  morning  we  patiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  Hatali  Yazhe.  Attsidi 
Naez  Biye’  had  gone  the  evening  before  to  find  and  bring  him. 

Whilst  we  were  standing  on  a sandy  hill  near  the  store,  Bizhoshi 
Biye'  approached  and  asked  Chee  Dodge  to  take  a walk  with  him. 
During  that  walk  he  explained  to  Chee,  Attsidi  Naez  Biye'  did  not  intend 
to  surrender,  and  he  was  afraid  he  might  influence  his  brother,  Hatali 
Yazhe,  also.  About  half  past  eleven  Attsidi  Naez  Biye'  returned,  bring- 
ing Hatali  Yazhe  with  him ; the  other  two  had  not  yet  returned  home. 

Chee  Dodge  spoke  to  Hatali  Yazhe  first,  telling  him  not  to  use  his 
sickness  as  pretense  to  refuse  surrender;  he  had  done  that  too  often. 
He  had  to  surrender,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it ; he  would  have 
the  best  of  care  on  the  way.  He  agreed.  Then  he  called  Attsidi  Naez 
Biye',  into  the  General's  tent  and  opened  up  on  him.  At  first  his  stub- 
born friend  answered  his  questions  and  arguments  with  a simple  “hola” 
(I  do  not  know  what  I'll  do).  At  last  Chee  told  him  if  he  had  no 
property  to  lose  and  did  not  care  for  his  own  life,  he  ought  to  consider 
his  wife  and  children  and  his  companions,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 
At  last,  after  Chee  had  talked  to  him  and  argued  with  him  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  he  agreed  to  surrender.  At  about  one  o'clock  they 
were  called  into  the  store.  General  Scott  bade  old  Bizhoshi  sit  near 
him  and  helped  him  to  his  seat.  Attsidi  Naez  Biye'  had  taken  the  seat 
farthest  away,  and  I suspicion  the  General  did  not  trust  him ; he  asked 
him  to  come  up  and  sit  in  front  of  him,  which  he  did.  There  the 
General  could  watch  every  movement  of  his.  This  time  Frank  Walker 
did  the  interpreting  and  Chee  Dodge  took  his  seat  on  the  counter. 
There  were  seventy  Navajos  in  the  room  and  about  thirty  outside.  The 
General  asked  Hatali  Yazhe,  who  had  not  been  present  the  day  before, 
whether  he  had  heard  from  the  other  Indians  what  had  been  said.  He 
had.  Repeating,  in  a few  words  his  remarks  of  the  previous  day,  he 
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told  them  that  they  had  a perfect  right  to  go  to  Shiprock  and  see  Mr. 
Shelton  about  those  women  prisoners,  but  that  it  had  been  very  wrong 
to  take  them  away  as  they  had  done.  Mr.  Shelton  represented  the 
U.  S.  Government ; they  might  like  him  or  they  might  not  like  him,  but 
as  long  as  he  was  their  Agent,  they  had  to  obey  him  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Government.  Then  he  explained  law  and  courts  to  them, 
the  necessity  of  the  law  to  live  in  peace,  and  to  be  protected  by  it;  tnc 
absolute  necessity  of  enforcing  the  law. 

“Supposing,”  he  added,  “a  warrant  were  sworn  out  against  me 
and  the  U.  S.  Marshal  served  the  warrant  on  me.  I am  in  command  of 
over  three  thousand  soldiers  on  the  Mexican  border ; don’t  you  think  I 
could  whip  any  U.  S.  Marshal  with  them?  But  in  the  end  I would 


Indian  Dance  at  Acoma,  N.  Mex. 

get  the  worst  of  it.  Nobody  can  fight  the  U.  S.  Government.  It  is 
just  like  fighting  that  mountain;  it  is  worse,  for  the  mountain  won’t 
fight  back,  but  the  U.  S.  Government  will  fight  back.  I have  over 
three  hundred  soldiers  back  there.  I came  to  get  you,  dead  or  alive. 
And  I will  get  you.  A dead  man  is  no  good  to  any  one.  I don’t  want 
to  fight  you.  That  is  the  reason  I left  the  soldiers  back.  Bringing  them 
here  would  have  been  like  placing  a keg  of  powder  near  the  stove.  I 
don't  want  to  call  the  soldiers.  Now  I will  give  you  the  same  advice  I 
would  give  my  own  son  over  here  (Lieut.  Scott,  General  Scott’s  aide  de 
camp).  Go  with  me  to  Gallup  tomorrow,  take  the  train  to  Santa  Fe, 
and  stand  trial.  I do  not  know  what  the  judge  at  Santa  Fe  will  do;  I 
do  not  know  what  is  in  his  heart.  Three  of  you  have  surrendered  and 
their  trial  is  over.  The  judge  gave  them  a suspended  sentence  and  sent 
them  home.  You  saw  them.  He  may  do  the  same  to  you ; he  may  not ; 
I don't  know.  But  you  must  stand  trial.” 

Thereupon  Hatali  Yazhe  arose,  walked  up  to  the  General,  took 
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a hold  of  his  hand  and  said : “I  am  not  well,  I am  sick ; but  my  chief  and 
my  brother,  I leave  everything  to  you ; I shall  do  what  you  tell  me  to 
do !”  The  General  promised  him  the  best  of  care ; he  would  ride  in  an 
ambulance  to  Gallup  and  he  would  have  the  services  of  the  Army 
physician.  One  after  another  arose,  walked  up  to  the  General  and 
shook  his  hand.  They  called  him  their  chief,  and  brother,  and  father, 
thanked  him  and  promised  to  go  with  him.  Then  the  tension  broke 
among  the  other  Nava j os.  All  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  the  General 
and  express  their  appreciation.  A veritable  ovation  for  the  General 
followed.  When  quiet  was  restored  they  begged  that  Chee  Dodge  and 
myself  should  accompany  them  to  Santa  Fe,  and  that  the  General  should 
assist  them.  We  promised  to  do  so.  But  two  of  them  were  missing; 
the  one  on  the  deer  hunt,  and  the  one  who  had  gone  to  Red  Rock; 
besides,  they  would  like  to  go  home  first  and  arrange  matters,  since  they 
were  to  be  away  “indefinitely” ; if  the  General  would  give  them  two  days 
leave,  they  would  get  the  other  two  and  all  would  meet  him  again  at  the 
store,  Sunday  evening,  ready  to  accompany  him  to  Gallup  Monday 
morning.  The  General  hesitated  just  one  moment,  then  granted  their 
request.  It  was  three  o’clock.  Mr.  Noel  and  family  had  been  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  us,  and  urged  us  to  stay  till  next  morning,  but  we  wished 
to  break  the  long,  hard  ride  over  the  mountain  to  Chee  Dodge’s  home. 
After  saddling  our  horses  a thought  struck  Chee  Dodge;  he  went  back 
to  the  store  and  told  Bizhoshi  to  be  sure  and  keep  his  promise  and  see 
that  the  others  did  the  same.  Turning  to  Bizhoshi’s  wife,  he  said : “See 
that  he  comes.”  “La’a !”  was  her  reassuring  answer.  Bidding  a short 
good-bye  to  our  host,  to  the  General  and  his  son,  we  were  off. 

The  following  Tuesday  Chee  Dodge  and  myself  met  General  Scott 
and  his  soldiers  and  prisoners  at  Gallup.  In  the  evening  we  accom- 
panied the  General  to  the  county  jail  to  bid  his  friends  good-bye.  In 
their  presence  he  handed  me  a letter  he  had  written  in  their  behalf  to 
the  U.  S.  Attorney.  In  taking  leave  of  the  General,  each  in  turn  held 
his  hand  and  thanked  him  profusely  for  saving  them;  Bizhoshi  em- 
braced him.  They  parted,  and  General  Scott’s  mission  was  at  and  end. 
Comment  on  his  success  is  superfluous.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  of  War  knew  whom  they  chose,  since  the  General’s  record  for 
similar  achievements  is  unsurpassed,  and  it  speaks  well  for  his  Superiors 
to  have  taken  him  from  his  important  command  on  the  border  to  save  a 
few  Navajos  from  themselves. 

At  2:30  the  next  morning  Mr.  Galusha,  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal, 
met  us  at  the  depot  with  his  prisoners,  and  soon  we  were  speeding 
towards  Santa  Fe,  where  we  arrived  at  noon. 

That  same  afternoon  Judge  Pope,  of  the  Federal  Court,  appointed 
Mr.  Wilson  as  their  lawyer.  A conference  with  him  and  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  followed.  The  U.  S.  Attorney  had  refused  to  issue  a warrant 
against  Hatali  Yazhe  for  polygamy.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Indians  ought  to  be  educated  to  a certain  standard  of  morality  before 
being  prosecuted  in  the  courts  for  such  offenses.  Reluctantly  he  had 
issued  the  warrants  for  rioting,  because  Mr.  Shelton  had  insisted  that 
he  could  not  maintain  control  unless  the  Indians  were  punished  in  the 
courts.  The  Attorney  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  matters  ought  to 
be  settled  on  the  reservation. 
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Court  opened  at  two  o’clock  the  following  afternoon.  The  seven 
Indians  pleaded  guilty  to  rioting.  Mr.  Wilson’s  narrative  and  plea 
followed,  supplemented  by  myself  and  Chee  Dodge  at  the  request  of 
the  court.  Thereupon  the  judge  lectured  the  Navajos  for  about  half 
an  hour  in  a very  able,  practical  way.  Chee  Dodge  interpreted.  The 
judge’s  address  was  in  substance:  If  they  (the  Indians)  obeyed  the  law, 
all  white  people  would  be  their  friends  and  help  them;  if  they  disobeyed 
the  law,  they  would  have  to  be  punished ; they  had  been  right  in  some 
things  and  wrong  in  others;  they  had  had  a perfect  right  to  go  and  see 
Mr.  Shelton  about  the  women  prisoners.  Every  man,  white,  red  or 
black,  has  a right  to  protect  his  family.  But  they  had  been  wrong  in 
taking  the  prisoners  away  as  they  had  done;  they  had  been  wrong  in 
not  surrendering  until  the  U.  S.  soldiers  appeared,  etc.  He  advised 


them  strongly  against  polygamous  practices  and  other  infractions  of 
the  law. 

Hatali  Yazhe,  on  whose  account  the  whole  affair  had  occurred, 
and  Ni’dughullin  Binalli,  who  had  quirted  the  policeman  at  Shiprock, 
were  sentenced  to  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail  at  Gallup;  the  other 
five  were  sentenced  to  ten  days  in  the  same  jail.  He  told  old  Bizhoshi 
that  he  would  have  given  him  a longer  sentence,  since  his  age  and 
experience  should  have  prompted  him  to  advise  his  sons  and  followers 
differently,  but  he  had  pity  on  his  old  age,  and  would  sentence  him  to 
only  ten  days. 

The  Indians  were  pleased  with  their  mild  sentences ; they  said  ten 
days  were  as  one  day.  Before  leaving  the  Court  House  they  called 
upon  the  judge  in  his  office  room  to  thank  him  and  bid  him  good-bye. 
The  evening  of  the  same  day  we  boarded  the  train  for  Gallup.  The 
Indians  served  their  sentence,  are  at  their  home  again  on  the  slope  of 
Beautiful  Mountain,  and — “all  is  quiet  on  the  Potomac!” 
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* 

By  Fr.  L.  O.,  O.  F.  M. 

As  the  Navajo  woman  has  made  the 
name  of  her  people  famous  by  her  unique 
and  beautiful  hand- woven  blankets,  so  the 
Navajo  man  has  contributed  his  share  to- 
wards the  fame  of  his  tribe  by  his  peculiar, 
beautiful,  and  artistic  silver  work.  One 
frequently  sees  Navajos  with  beads,  rings, 
wristlets,  bracelets,  belts,  hatbands,  bridles, 
conchas,  buttons,  stick  pins,  etc.,  of  silver, 
beautifully  chased  and  graven,  and  of  semi- 
barbaric,  but  graceful  and  tasteful  designs. 

When  and  how  the  Navajos  acquired 
the  art  of  working  metals,  is  unknown,  but 
there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was 
introduced  among  them,  or  at  least  more 
developed  and  improved  upon,  since  the  time  they  took  possession  of 
their  present  country.  They  did  not  bring  the  art  with  them,  as 
none  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Dine  family  possess  it,  who  make 
but  few  rude  instruments  and  ornaments  of  copper,  iron,  wood,  or  shell. 

Like  most  of  their  ceremonies,  and  like  the  art  of  weaving,  the 
art  of  working  metals  has  probably  been  learned  or  rather  copied  from 
the  Pueblos.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  workmanship  and  design 
between  the  work  of  a Navaho  and  a Zunian  silversmith.  According 
to  others  silversmithing  was  introduced  into  the  Navajo  tribe  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  Mexicans.  However  this  may  be,  the 
Navajo  silversmith  is  a comparatively  modern  product,  and  with  the 
few  rude  and  primitive  tools  at  his  command  he  has  proved  himself  an 
apt,  industrious,  and  progressive  pupil.  We  will  first  take  an  inventory 
of  his  tools. 

A Forge , made  of  adobe  mud,  about  two  feet  square  with  a round 
basin-shaped  depression  in  the  center  for  the  fireplace.  This  forge 
was  formerly  built  upon  the  ground,  and  the  smith  squatted  down  before 
it  when  at  work,  but  now  it  is  built  upon  an  elevated  bench  or  table, 
and  the  smith  sits  upon  a chair  or  stool. 

Bellows , consisting  of  a bag  made  of  goat  skin,  one  end  of  which 
is  closed  by  a wooden  disk,  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  in  the  center  of 
which  there  is  an  air-valve.  The  other  end  is  attached  to  a tube  run- 
ning through  the  adobe  part  of  the  forge  into  the  fireplace.  Inside  or 
this  goat  skin  bag  two  or  three  rings  or  hoops  have  been  inserted  and 
fastened  to  keep  it  distented.  From  the  wooden  disk  with  the  valve 
two  arms  or  handles  project ; one  upwards,  the  other  downwards. 
When  working  the  bellows,  the  lower  handle  is  firmly  rested  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  upper  one  is  moved  to  and  fro  in  a horizontal  motion. 
Small  American  bellows  are  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  these  old- 
fashioned  ones. 
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An  Anvil,  which  may  be  a hard  stone,  or  a piece  of  iron  from  a 
plow  or  wagon,  or  an  old  iron  wedge  stuck  into  the  ground,  or  a large 
bolt  driven  into  a log.  In  recent  years,  however,  real  American  steel 
anvils  of  small  size  have  been  in  use  by  some  of  the  Navajo  silversmiths. 

Crucibles  for  smelting  the  silver  before  pouring  it  into  the  moulds. 
These  are  made  of  clay  and  baked  hard  in  the  fire.  They  are  some- 
what smaller  than  ordinary  tumblers  and  have  rounded  bottoms  and 
three-cornered  edges.  Unlike  the  Pueblos,  the  Navajos  are  very  poor 
potters,  their  ceramic  efforts  being  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  these 
crucibles  and  to  a kind  of  unsightly,  unornamented,  round-bottomed 
cooking  jars.  In  consequence  of  this  inexperience  their  crucibles  are 
not  of  a very  lasting  nature,  but  after  being  used  several  times  become 
porous  and  brittle,  and  fall  to  pieces.  However,  at  present,  good, 
strong,  and  lasting  crucibles  can  easily  be  obtained  at  the  trading  stores. 

The  Moulds  in  which  the  Navajo  silversmith  casts  his  ingots,  or 
molten  silver,  are  cut  or  worked  into  soft  sandstone  with  a chisel  or 
other  suitable  implement.  They  are  cut  out  to  resemble  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  article  which  is  intended  to  be  wrought  out  of  the  molten 
silver,  and  are  greased  with  suet  or  mutton  tallow  before  the  silver 
is  poured  in. 

The  Fuel  which  they  use  is  charcoal.  This  they  prepare  them- 
selves in  the  following  manner.  They  build  a large  fire  of  dry  juniper, 
and  after  the  flames  have  gone  down  and  nothing  remains  but  a pile  of 
glowing  coals,  they  cover  and  smother  these  with  earth,  and  leave  them 
cool  off.  The  whole  process  takes  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours,  so 
that  if  the  fire  is  kindled  at  sundown,  the  charcoal  is  ready  for  use 
the  next  morning. 

A Blowpipe,  which  they,  in  former  years,  made  themselves  by 
hammering  a thick  piece  of  wire  about  one  foot  long  into  a thin  flat 
strip,  which  they  bent  into  a tube.  This  blowpipe  is  used  at  soldering, 
in  connection  with  a lamp  or  a wick  of  twisted  cotton  soaked  in  mutton 
tallow. 

For  soldering  they  use  Borax,  saliva,  and  silver  dust.  Borax  is 
procured  at  the  trading  stores.  Formerly  they  used  to  mine  in  their 
own  country,  as  also  in  the  Zuni  country,  a whitish  substance,  which 
they  called  tse  dok'ozh,  saline  rock,  ■ for  soldering  and  blanching  the 
silver  after  forging.  Some  Navajo  silversmiths  still  make  trips  into 
the  Zuni  country  after  this  substance,  which  seems  to  be  a kind  of 
alum  or  salty  alkali,  for  their  work. 

For  polishing  they  now  have  sand  paper,  or  emery  paper,  purchased 
from  the  whites,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  sandstone,  sand,  and 
ashes  of  former  days.  For  chasing  or  engraving  they  use  knives,  awls, 
or  the  stockends  of  files.  Steel  stamps  are  also  coming  quite  extensively 
into  use.  Besides  the  already  mentioned  tools  they  use  shears,  ham- 
mers, vises,  nippers,  files,  pliers,  tongs,  etc.,  which  can  now  easily  be 
obtained  from  the  white  traders. 

The  Navajos  have  no  silver  mines  in  their  country,  neither  do 
they  purchase  silver  in  bars,  bulk,  or  bullion.  The  Navajo  smith  goes 
to  the  next  Indian  trader’s  store  and  bargains  for  as  many  Mexican 
silver  pesos,  or  dollars,  as  he  thinks  he  needs.  A Mexican  dollar  is 
worth  60  to  75  cents  U.  S.  money,  so  that  this  way  of  acquiring  his 
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silver  is  about  the  cheapest  for  the  Navajo  smith.  The  Mexican  dollars 
are  either  molten  and  molded,  or  cut  and  hammered  into  the  desired 
ornaments  and  trinkets.  Frequently,  too,  U.  S.  silver  coins:  dimes, 
quarter  dollars,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  are  used.  Before  silver  was 
plentiful  brass  and  copper  was  used  in  its  stead.  This  was  either  pur- 
chased at  the  trading  posts  in  the  form  of  wire  or  thin  sheets,  or  was 
taken  from  kettles  and  pans,  issued  by  the  Government  or  bought  from 
the  whites. 

After  having  supplied  himself  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  silver, 
and  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  nature,  size,  shape,  and  desigti  of  his 
intended  piece  of  work,  the  Navajo  silversmith  becomes  a very  busy 
and  diligent  worker,  and  bends  his  whole  energy  upon  executing  and 
finishing  his  task.  Frequently  he  receives  orders  for  special  articles, 
trinkets,  or  ornaments  from  the  traders,  who  submit  to  him  the  shapes 
and  designs  desired. 

Once  this  far,  he,  either  crouched  upon  the  ground,  or  sitting  upon 
a stool,  labors  hard  and  patiently,  sometimes  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours  a day.  His  meals  are  taken  hastily,  after  which  his  work  is 
again  immediately  resumed.  Occasionally  he  will  stop  a few  moments 
to  roll  a cigarette,  or  take  a drink  of  water,  or  to  rearrange  in  his  mind 
the  figure  of  the  design,  or  to  change  tools,  or  to  consult  with  a fellow- 
craftsman,  but  really  few  moments  are  lost  in  this  way. 

He  is  a free  laborer ; there  are  no  labor  unions  or  walking  delegates 
to  hamper  his  liberty  of  doing  just  as  he  chooses.  He  works  when  he 
pleases,  and  as  long  as  he  pleases;  begins  when  he  pleases,  and  stops 
when  he  pleases.  Neither  is  there  an  eager  and  anxious  employer  at 
his  elbows  urging  him  on  to  hurry ; that  would  be  lost  energy.  How- 
ever, when  he  has  once  made  up  his  mind  to  finish  a piece  of  work,  he, 
as  a rule,  goes  at  it  and  stays  with  it  till  the  finishing  touches  have  been 
applied.  The  length  of  time  required  to  do  this  does  not  concern  him ; 
he  is  not  working  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week,  but  by  the  piece  or  job.  If 
the  piece  at  which  he  is  working  is  of  his  own  selection,  he  needs  to 
have  no  consideration  for  anybody,  but  has  time  to  finish  it  when  he 
chooses,  or  when  he  needs  the  money  very  badly;  if  it  be  ordered  by  a 
trader,  or  an  American,  who  cannot  wait  a reasonable  time,  he  will 
have  to  practice  patience  or  take  the  work  elsewhere.  Yet,  it  is  true 
that  the  Navajo  silversmith  works  hard,  diligently,  and  steadily.  This 
will  best  be  seen  from  a description  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
he  makes  some  of  his  silver  ornaments  and  trinkets. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting,  and  at  first  sight,  most 
puzzling  works  of  the  Navajo  silversmith,  are  the  necklaces  of  silver 
beads.  These  beads  are  round  and  inwardly  hollow'.  They  are  of 
different  sizes  and  so  arranged  that  the  top  beads,  or  those  resting  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  or  collarbone,  are  quite  small ; they  gradually  in- 
crease in  size  until  those  resting  on  the  middle  of  the  breast  are  about 
one-half  inch  in  diameter.  When  seen  and  examined  for  the  first  time, 
one  wonders  how  these  supposed  savages  manage  to  manufacture  these 
neat  silver  globelets.  If,  however,  one  has  had  occasion  to  watch  a 
silversmith  when  engaged  in  making  these  beads,  or  has  read  a descrip- 
tion of  the  smith's  proceedings,  they  are  no  longer  a puzzle,  and  their 
manufacture  seems  simple  enough. 
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In  making  these  beads  the  silver  is  not  melted,  but  the  smith  takes 
a Mexican  silver  dollar,  or  any  other  silver  coin  and  beats  or  hammers 
it  out  until  it  has  the  required  thickness,  or  rather  the  desired  thinness. 
On  this  flat  piece  of  silver  circles  are  described  with  a file,  or  an  awl, 
or  scissors,  and  round  disks,  large  enough  to  form  one-half  of  a bead, 
are  cut  out  with  a pair  of  shears.  These  disks  are  then  placed  on  a 
hard  piece  of  wood,  into  which  a number  of  round  hemispherical 
cavities, have  been  worked.  With  a piece  of  iron,  perhaps  a bolt  rounded 
on  one  end,  and  a hammer  the  disks  are  made  to  fit  into  the  cavities.  In 
this  way  a hollow  hemisphere  is  obtained  with  rough,  uneven  edges. 

Next  the  rough  edges  of  the  hemisphere  are  smoothed  and  leveled 
down  in  the  following  manner.  The  hemisphere  is  placed  into  a round 
cavity,  cut  into  the  end  of  a piece  of  wood,  about  three  or  four  inches 


Navajo  Silver  Jewelry. 


long.  The  cavity  is  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  hemisphere  tightly 
and  to  allow  the  rough  edges  to  project.  This  is  then  rubbed  on  a piece 
of  a sandstone  until  the  edges  are  even  with  the  wood,  or  the  edges  are 
simply  straightened  down  with  a file.  After  this  operation  the  hemis- 
pheres are  perforated  by  driving  the  point  of  a file  or  awl  through  them, 
and  then  strung  on  a strong  piece  of  wire  in  pairs,  i.  e.,  concave  sides 
together,  so  as  to  form  globes.  Then  a mixture  of  borax,  and  silver 
dust  is  applied  to  the  seams ; they  are  heated  and  soldered.  After  cool- 
ing off  they  are  finished  by  filing  the  seams  smooth ; by  blanching  and 
polishing. 

When  arranged  upon  a string  or  thong,  each  necklace  contains  from 
sixty  to  seventy  beads,  while  the  finer  and  smaller  specimens  often 
number  as  many  as  one  hundred  beads.  Usually  they  have  a large 
pendant  in  the  front  center,  in  the  shape  of  a crescent  or  a swastica, 
and  in  the  lower  half  of  the  strand  small  silver  crosses  or  silver  lily- 
shaped beads  or  ornaments  are  inserted  after  each  second  or  third  bead. 
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These  necklaces  are  very  much  prized  by  the  Navajos  and  are  certainly 
beautiful  and  ornamental. 

The  simplest  kind  of  silver  ornaments  made  by  the  Navajo  silver- 
smith are  buttons.  Of  these  the  most  common  form  is  the  silver 
hemisphere  described  in  the  preceeding  paragraph,  with  an  eyelet  of 
copper  wire  soldered  underneath  into  the  cavity.  Frequently  an  eyelet 
is  soldered  on  to  a dime,  quarter  or  half  dollar,  and  the  coin  used  as  a 
button;  sometimes  the  coin  is  rounded  into  a hemisphere  with  the 
imprint  of  the  die  left  perfect.  From  plain  to  ornamental  buttons  is 
but  a short  step.  The  simplest  design  is  a star,  which  is  obtained  by 
filing  a number  of  concentric  rays  upon  a button.  Outside  of  this, 
buttons  of  every  size  and  shape,  every  form  and  figure,  every  fashion 
and  design  are  made,  some  of  really  tasteful  and  artistic  workmanship. 
The  Navajo  makes  a much  more  extensive  use  of  buttons  than  his 
white,  civilized  brother.  They  do  not  necessarily  suggest  button-holes 
to  the  Navajo,  but  are  almost  exclusively  used  for  ornamental  and 
decorative  purposes.  Moccasins,  leggings,  belt,  pouch  and  pouch  strap, 
pistol  holster,  gun  scabbard,  saddle  skirts,  bridle,  coat,  vest,  and  hat, 
are  ornamented  and  set  off  with  them,  sometimes  so  profusely,  that  a 
Navajo  may  at  times  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty  or  more  dollars  worth 
of  silver  buttons  distributed  about  his  personal  surface. 

A favorite  silver  ornament,  worn  with  much  pride  and  show,  are 
leather  belts,  upon  which  are  strung  from  ten  to  twelve  plates  or  disks 
of  silver.  These  disks  are  usually  of  oval  shape,  have  a scalloped  edge, 
are  slightly  arched  in  the  center,  measure  about  four  and  one-half 
inches  in  length  and  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  are  often  beautifully 
chased  and  engraved,  and  set  with  turquoise.  The  belt  is  closed  in 
front  with  a large,  highly  ornamental  silver  buckle.  Each  disk  aver- 
ages about  three  dollars  in  weight,  so  that  a belt  of  this  kind  often 
represents  a value  of  forty  or  more  dollars.  On  the  lower  side  of  each 
disk  one  or  two  cleats  of  copper  wire  is  soldered  for  passing  through 
the  strap. 

Silver  bridles  or  headstalls  were  formerly  manufactured  quite  ex- 
tensively. They  are  not  particularly  handsome,  but  costly  and  showy, 
and  for  that  reason  are  much  in  demand  among  such  of  the  Navajos, 
who  can  afford  to  incur  the  envy  of  their  fellow-tribesmen.  They  con- 
sist of  broad  bands  of  silver,  large  and  numerous  enough  to  almost 
entirely  conceal  the  leather,  with  more  or  less  heavy  pendants  dangling 
on  the  cheek  straps  and  forehead,  and  large  conchas  or  bridle  buttons 
at  each  side  of  the  brow  band.  These  bridles  cost  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  dollars,  or  their  equivalent  in  sheep,  ponies,  or  other  stock. 

The  most  popular  forms  of  jewelry  are  bracelets  and  rings.  The 
wristlet  of  leather,  worn  on  the  left  wrist,  is  now  frequently  ornamented 
by  a silver  disk  or  plate  of  from  three  to  four  dollars  in  weight,  some 
of  which  are  real  works  of  art.  Bracelets,  too,  are  strictly  ornamental, 
and  are  made  in  multifarious  shapes  and  designs.  There  are  simple 
round  circlets,  usually  tapering  a little  towards  the  ends,  and  marked 
with  file  cuts;  others  are  made  of  a triangular  bar  of  silver,  bent  in  a 
circle,  which  leaves  a sharp  ridge  in  the  center ; or  of  a square  bar  with 
a groove  along  the  center ; or  a flat  plate  in  the  middle  with  a slender 
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piece  on  either  side  to  encircle  the  wrist;  others  are  double  or  triple 
ridged,  or  consist  of  two  or  three  ridged  circles  joined  or  soldered 
together;  then  there  are  flat  silver  bands  of  diverse  breadth  and  thick- 
ness, weighing  from  one  to  three  dollars,  some  marked  with  file  cuts, 
indentations,  scallops,  leaf-like  and  a variety  of  other  shaped  figures, 
often  executed  and  arranged  with  a taste  and  skill  that  would  reflect 
credit  upon  any  one  of  our  eastern  silversmiths.  Bracelets  are  worn 
on  both  wrists,  sometimes  two  and  more  on  each  wrist.  The  two  ends 
of  the  bracelet  are  not  brought  together,  but  a space  of  about  an  inch 
is  left  open;  the  wrist  is  pressed  sideways  through  this  space,  and  with 
a twist  the  bracelet  is  brought  into  position  and  squeezed  to  fit  the  wrist. 

Finger  rings  are,  perhaps,  more  in  use  than  bracelets,  and  their 
variety  as  to  size,  form  and  design  is  astonishing.  Like  the  Navajo 
blanket,  no  two  rings  seem  to  be  exactly  alike.  The  men,  as  a rule, 
are  content  with  one  or  two  rings,  but  the  women  frequently  wear  a 
half-dozen  on  each  hand.  Bracelets,  wristlets,  and  rings  are  often  made 
more  valuable  and  beautiful  by  turquoise  settings. 

Earrings  are  worn  exclusively  by  men.  The  most  common  form 
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of  earrings  are  small  strings  of  turquoise  beads,  but  some  are  also  made 
of  silver.  These  consist  of  a smooth  piece  of  silver  wire  slightly  taper- 
ing towards  the  ends,  bent  into  a circle  of  about  one  inch  and  a half  in 
diameter.  A sliding  silver  bead  is  frequently  strung  upon  this  kind  of 
earring,  and  sometimes  this  bead  is  flanked  by  two  smaller  beads.  At 
times  these  earrings  are  of  such  generous  size,  that  a Nqvajo  when  riding 
must  either  take  them  off  or  hang  them  over  the  upper  part  of  the  ear 
to  avoid  the  painful  jerking. 

Beside  those  already  mentioned,  many  other  ornaments  and  trinkets 
are  made  of  silver,  such  as  single  and  double  crosses,  stickpins,  buckles, 
hatbands,  tweezers,  etc.  Spoons,  forks,  butter-knives,  sugar-shells,  etc., 
are  of  very  recent  introduction,  and  are  made  for  the  whites.  Rings, 
belts,  bracelets,  and  pendants  are  often  set  with  turquoise,  garnets, 
peridots,  and  other  stones,  and  with  glass  or  pearl.  This,  too,  seems  to 
be  a comparatively  recent  innovation. 

The  Navajo  silversmith  is  quite  fertile  and  inventive  with  regard 
to  forms,  shapes,  figures,  or  perhaps  we  should  call  him  a deft  and 
clever  imitator  or  copyist.  The  various  designs  on  his  silverwork  are 
as  numerous  and  diversified  as  those  in  the  blanket  woven  by  the  women. 
A description  of  his  work  will  hardly  do  it  justice.  It  must  be  seen  and 
examined  in  order  to  be  rightly  judged  and  appreciated. 
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By  Fr.  B.  M.,  O.  F.  M. 

CTING,  most  probably,  on  the  advice  of  His  Grace 
of  Santa  Fe,  the  Fathers  of  the  Chapter  decided  last 
year  to  discontinue  the  residence  at  Lumberton  and 
unite  it  with  Park  View.  Lumberton,  with  Monero, 
Edith,  Dulce,  Coraque,  Rosa,  and  Tapiacitas  has  about 
250  Spanish  speaking  families  and  about  795  Jicarilla 
Apache  Indians. 

The  Spanish  speaking  families  are  a credit  to  the  Church.  They 
are  eager  to  assist  at  holy  mass  as  often  as  possible  and  receive  the 
Sacraments  frequently.  The  old,  beautiful,  Catholic  customs  taught 
by  the  Spanish  pioneer  padres  are  still  observed  scrupulously  by  the 
majority  of  the  people.  Family  prayers  are  said  daily.  The  children 
specialize  in  learning  and  practicing  the  Lord’s  Fourth  Commandment. 
Although  the  families  are  scattered  over  2,000  square  miles  and  lack 
the  parochial  school  opportunities  of  our  Eastern  Catholics,  the  children 
are  brought  for  First  Holy  Communion  fairly  well  instructed  in  the 
more  necessary  truths  of  our  holy  religion. 

It  is  eight  years  since  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the  Cincinnati  Prov- 
ince have  taken  charge  of  these  missions  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  are 
apparent.  People  do  not  tire  in  relating  how  Fray  Alberto  crossed 
the  streams  and  canyons  on  foot  and  would  arrive  tired  and  foot-sore 
at  his  destination.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  our  confreres  of 
Streator  and  Cincinnati  the  missions  are  fairly  well  supplied  and  our 
present  missionaries  do  not  find  it  cumbersome  to  visit  the  various 
missions. 

Regarding  the  religious  devotion  of  the  several  hundred  Jicarilla 
Apache  Indians,  I cannot  truthfully  make  the  same  statement  as  of  our 
Spanish-American  Catholics.  A few  years  ago  one  of  our  Southern 
missionaries  among  the  Indians  wrote:  “I  have  among  my  people  one 
of  the  most  pagan  Indians;  he  is  a Jicarilla  Apache  and  I am  willing 
to  make  you  a present  of  him.”  With  Lumberton  the  entire  Jicarilla 
Apache  reservation  is  handed  over  to  test  the  zeal  and  endurance  of  the 
Padre.  A number  of  these  Indians  have  been  baptized  in  the  Catholic 
church,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  possibly  can  be  done  for  them. 
Work  has  been  done  among  the  Apache  Indians  by  the  Catholic  church 
since  the  advent  of  the  early  Spanish  missionaries.  Father  Benavides 
(1630)  claims  that  to  him  are  due  the  first  successful  efforts  to  reduce 
the  Apaches  to  Christianity. 

A mission  was  established  among  them  by  the  Spaniards  within  a 
few  leagues  of  Taos,  N.  M.,  in  1733,  which  prospered  for  only  a 
short  time. 

Their  present  condition  need  not  surprise  us,  since  they  have  been 
driven  from  pillar  to  post.  Since  1853  they  had  been  moved  seven 
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times  to  different  places  or  reservations  till  they  were  placed  on  the 
present  reservation  in  1887. 

In  the  early  days  they  have  been  represented  as  having  “always 
been  friendly  and  faithful  to  the  Spanish  government.”  With  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  these  early  days  there  never  was  a Catholic  missionary 
stationed  among  them. 

The  physical  health  of  the  present  Jicarilla  Apache  is  on  a par  with 
his  religious  health.  A recent  Government  physician  made  the  state- 
ment that  60  per  cent  of  the  present  Jicarilla  Apache  tribe  is  infected 
with  tuberculosis. 




A Trip  Through  Apache  Reservation 

By  Fr.  T.  C.,  O.  F.  M. 

T was  a rather  cold  in  January.  The  country  and  sur- 
rounding mountains  were  covered  with  snow  from  2 
to  3 ft.  deep.  Very  few  people  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
streets  of  the  quiet  little  town  of  Lumberton,  all  pre- 
ferring the  warm  room  to  the  cold  wind  outside.  I 
had  said  Mass  that  morning  in  the  parlor  of  our 
little  home,  with  an  attendance  of  three  or  four  ladies. 
Having  prepared  and  eaten  my  breakfast,  I made  preparations  for  a 
journey  to  a distant  mission  beyond  the  Apache  reservation.  But  why 
venture  out  on  a day  like  this?  one  might  ask.  Well,  I had  promised 
the  good  people  of  Tabientas,  45  miles  from  Lumberton,  that  on  Janu- 
ary 26  and  27  I would  pay  them  a visit  and  say  Holy  Mass  at  one  of 
their  homes  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  receive  the  sacraments. 
Though  they  had  been  living  in  the  new  settlement  for  some  time,  they 
never  had  Mass  nor  had  they  seen  a priest  in  their  midst  since  they 
left  their  homes  in  the  beautiful  Chama  valley  to  take  up  homesteads 
in  this  far  off  settlement.  “Don’t  go,  Father,”  the  good  people  of  Lum- 
berton pleaded  on  that  cold  morning,  but  I knew  that  the  poor  people 
of  Tabientas  were  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  day  on  which  the 
Padre  was  to  be  with  them,  and  on  which  day  they  could  again  assist 
at  the  Adorable  Mystery  and  receive  their  Lord  and  Master  in  Holy 
Communion.  I did  not  listen  to  the  pleading  of  the  people  though 
their  intentions  certainly  were  good.  At  10:30  A.  M.  a young  man, 
at  whose  home  I was  to  say  Mass,  arrived  with  a sleigh,  drawn  by  a 
fine  team  of  strong  horses.  “Que  se  vaya  bien”  (a  happy  journey) 
cried  the  good  people  as  we  left  town.  Our  first  stopping  place  was 
Duke,  just  four  miles  from  Lumberton.  Here  a fine  dinner  awaited 
us  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ruben  Gomez,  who  very  generously  had 
loaned  us  the  sleigh  and  the  team.  At  1 P.  M.  we  again  set  out. 
The  sky  was  clear  and  bright  sunshine  accompanied  us  on  the  lonely 
trip  over  the  Apache  Indian  reservation.  At  6 P.  M.  we  arrived  at 
the  hospitable  home  of  a Mexican  family  living  on  the  reservation 
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amongst  the  Apaches.  They  had  been  notified  of  our  coming,  and  a 
good  warm  supper  awaited  us,  and  I assure  my  readers,  none  of  us 
refused  to  accept  the  invitation  of  our  host  and  his  good-natured  wife, 
for  we  were  hungry  after  this  30  mile  ride  through  the  snow.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  a few  more  guests  arrived  and  at  10 :00  P.  M.  we 
retired,  all  sleeping  in  one  and  the  same  room;  there  were  five  of  us. 
The  next  morning  we  arose  bright  and  early.  The  beds  having  been 
removed,  the  room  was  converted  into  a temporary  oratory,  an  altar 
was  prepared  and  at  7 A.  M.  everything  was  ready  for  the  celebration 
of  Holy  Mass.  Our  host  and  hostess  with  two  of  their  children  received 
Holy  Communion  during  this  Mass,  and  for  the  boys  it  was  the  First 
Communion.  This  Mexican  family  living  alone  in  the  mountains  is 
a model  for  many  an  American  family  enjoying,  the  privilege  of  living 
near  church  and  Catholic  school.  Though  the  priest  can  visit  them  but 
seldom  the  children  know  their  catechism  and  prayers,  and  not  only 
know  their  prayers  but  recite  them.  The  little  girl,  the  baby,  though 
only  three  years  old,  can  recite  the  Padre  Nuestro,  Ave  Maria  and 
several  other  prayers,  amongst  them  a daily  salutation  to  our  Lord  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  And  who  taught  these  children?  The  good 
mother  has  taught  them  by  word,  and  the  kind  father  by  his  example. 
God  bless  these  good  and  simple  people.  Would  to  God  that  we  had 
more  of  them. 

At  about  8:30  A.  M.  we  left  this  hospitable  home  and  hoped  to  reach 
our  destination  at  about  1 or. 2 P.  M.,  for  we  were  only  17  miles  from 
Tabientas.  Up  to  La  Jarra  we  had  “easy  sailing,”  as  the  saying  goes, 
for  the  road  had  been  opened  by  the  Apaches  travelling  from  or  to 
Dulce,  but  beyond  La  Jarra,  to  our  great  disappointment,  we  could 
hardly  recognize  the  road.  At  about  11:00  A.  M.  a heavy  snow 
began  falling,  accompanied  by  a fierce  blizzard,  and  here  we  were,  far 
from  any  human  habitation,  on  the  lonely  Apache  reservation.  We 
however,  trusted  in  God  and  recommended  ourselves  to  the  care  of 
our  Heavenly  Mother.  Slowly  we  moved  on;  not  much  more  than 
one  mile  an  hour  did  we  travel  on  this  eventful  day.  We  had  to  be 
very  careful,  for  our  road  led  us  over  a number  of  arroyos  (creeks), 
some  of  them  very  deep,  and  these  arroyos  being  filled  with  snow,  with 
no  bridge  to  be  seen,  we  were  certainly  facing  dangers  every  minute. 
Throughout  the  afternoon  we  were  filled  with  hope  that  we  would  arrive 
at  our  destination  before  dark,  but,  noticing  what  small  progress  we 
were  making,  this  hope  soon  vanished.  Had  the  day  been  cold,  what 
would  the  night  bring?  We  soon  found  out.  Darkness  set  in  rather 
early,  and  once  deprived  of  the  light,  how  were  we  to  find  the  road? 
A man  who  very  kindly  accompanied  us  from  La  Jarra,  offered  to  go 
ahead  on  horse  back  and  hunt  the  road.  He  went  ahead,  but  soon 
we  lost  him  in  the  darkness  and  not  only  lost  him  but  also  the  road. 
But  we  were  determined  to  reach  Tabientas,  and  after  wandering  back 
and  forth  and  not  forgetting  to  send  a silent  petition  to  Heaven  now  and 
then,  we  finally  were  on  the  road  once  more  and  at  9 :30  we  arrived 
at  Mr.  Martinez'  ranch,  with  grateful  hearts,  and  also  with  a good 
appetite.  After  supper,  being  tired  and  exhausted,  wfe  soon  retired. 
Snow  did  not  cease  falling  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning 
about  3 ft.  of  the  beautiful  white  covered  the  ground.  Tabientas  is 
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not  a village ; nothing  but  ranches ; no  plaza,  neither  store  nor  school 
nor  church,  etc.  Mr.  Martinez1  ranch,  where  I was  to  say  Mass,  is 
about  in  the  center  of  the  settlement  and  some  homes  are  6 miles 
distant.  There  was  no  thought  of  the  people  coming  to  Mass  next 
morning,  nor  was  there  any  hope  of  our  getting  back  to  Dulce  that 
day.  We  were  simply  snowed  in,  and  so  were  the  rest.  I waited  till 
9:30  A.  M.,  then  I began  Holy  Mass,  with  only  the  family  of  Mr. 
Martinez,  my  companion  and  a few  poor  sheep  herders  present,  who 
had  come  hither  for  protection  from  the  storm.  I decided  to  stay 
until  Thursday;  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  Here  we  were  in  a 
small  house  of  two  rooms,  11  of  us,  not  able  to  go  out  and  look  around; 
no,  all  day  we  had  to  stay  inside  near  the  warm  fire-place,  hoping  that 
the  snow  storm  would  abate  so  that  we  could  think  of  starting  home 
the  following  day,  but  alas ! the  snow  continued  falling  throughout  the 
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day  and  part  of  the  night.  Our  host  tried  to  persuade  us  not  to  leave 
next  morning,  but  my  companion  and  myself  insisted  upon  leaving. 
The  next  morning,  Thursday,  I said  Mass  about  7 A.  M,  and  after 
breakfast  we  made  preparations  to  leave.  The  sun  appeared  and  this 
gave  us  the  courage  and  good  cheer.  The  good  lady  of  the  house  sup- 
plied us  with  lunch,  with  whatever  she  had  in  this  far  off  place,  and 
at  9 A.  M.  we  set  out.  The  sun  seemingly  had  good  intentions,  but 
soon  it  disappeared  and  a terrific  blizzard  arose.  Fortunately  another 
companion  offered  to  go  with  us  least  something  should  happen,  and 
this  new  companion,  being  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  country, 
lent  us  valuable  assistance.  After  travelling  about  4 hours,  and  being 
only  about  3 miles  from  our  starting  place,  we  saw  that  we  could  never 
reach  La  Jarra,  17  miles  away,  that  evening  with  but  two  horses,  so 
one  of  the  boys  took  one  horse  and  started  back  to  the  ranch  for  another 
team.  Whilst  he  was  on  this  errand  we  began  preparations  for  lunch. 
Shovelling  the  snow  away  we  soon  had  a place  to  build  a fire.  The 
next  was  to  gather  wood,  and  there  was  plenty  of  it  in  this  particular 
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place.  We  soon  had  a good  fire,  and,  filling  our  coffee  .can  with  snow, 
we  also  had  sufficient  water  to  make  a cup  of  good,  hot  coffee.  Our 
companion  came  with  the  other  team  and  having  lunched,  and  the 
dishes  being  washed,  we  started  out  once  more  in  the  best  of  hopes 
for  now  we  had  four  horses,  and  surely  four  horses  could  do  better 
than  two.  But  we  did  not  reckon  with  the  weather.  The  storm  con- 
tinued and  grew  worse  from  hour  to  hour.  If  only  we  could  reach 
La  Jarra  that  evening,  for  it  was  not  very  pleasant  to  sleep  out  during 
a storm  like  the  present  one,  with  neither  beds  nor  tent,  but  only  the 
blankets  we  had  in  the  sleigh.  It  was  2 P.  M.  Can  we  make  the  14 
miles  to  La  Jarra  before  evening?  We  thought  we  could  reach  it,  but 
noticing  the  little  progress  we  were  making,  we  had  to  confess  that  it 
was  impossible.  It  was  growing  dark  at  about  4 P.  M.  and  the 
arroyos  (creeks)  were  now  more  than  filled  with  snow.  We  had  been 
in  one  already  which,  fortunately,  was  not  very  deep.  We  continued 
until  about  6 :00,  when  we  had  to  stop,  and,  sorry  to  say,  camp  out 
for  the  night.  We  were,  however,  in  good  cheer,  or  tried  to  be.  A 
place  was  soon  prepared  for  camp  fire;  preparations  were  made  for 
a good  supper,  and  soon  we  were  seated  around  the  camp  fire  enjoying 
our  coffee,  mutton,  etc.  But  what  were  we  to  do  for  the  night?  It 
was  still  snowing  and  there  were  not  sufficient  blankets  for  all.  Well, 
we  “doubled  up”;  there  being  sufficient  wood  on  hand  to  last  for 
several  hours,  having  said  the  rosary,  we  tried  to  sleep.  Anyone  having 
camped  out  in  a cold  stormy  night  knows  what  it  means  to  sleep  by  a 
camp  fire.  One  freezes  on  one  side  and  roasts  on  the  other.  Very 
little  did  we  sleep  that  night.  About  4:30  A.  M.  it  ceased  snowing 
and  I woke  the  boys,  telling  them  I was  going  to  say  Mass.  They  were 
surprised  but  simply  said:  “Esta  bueno,  Padre.”  I had  a Gregorian 
Mass  to  say,  had  already  said  28  and  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  them. 
But  were  was  I to  say  Mass?  the  boys  asked,  and  looked  around.  I 
took  the  seat  of  the  sleigh,  placed  it  in  an  upright  position  under  a 
tree,  placed  my  suit  case  on  top  of  it,  and  with  a blanket  as  a back- 
ground to  keep  off  the  wind,  I soon  had  an  altar.  On  each  side  of  this 
“altar”  stood  one  of  my  companions  with  a burning  candle  in  one  hand 
and  his  hat  in  another  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  out  the  candle.  I 
began  Mass  at  5 A.  M.  A few  stars  appeared  whilst  we  were  preparing 
the  altar,  and  one  of  the  boys  remarked:  Look,  St.  Anthony  sent  an 
angel  with  a light  to  see  where  we  are,  and  what  we  are  doing.”  But 
the  good  angels  tired  very  soon  and  the  tiny  little  stars  again  disap- 
peared, and  just  before  the  consecration  of  the  Mass  snow  again  began 
falling.  I finished  Mass  with  some  difficulty  and  undoubtedly  our  good 
St  Anthony  listened  to  the  prayers  we  sent  up  during  the  holy  sacrafice. 
We  prepared  our  breakfast,  and,  needless  to  say,  we  enjoyed  it.  Alas ! 
there  was  nothing  more  left  now,  but  “the  Lord  will  provide”  is  a good 
motto,  and  He  did  provide.  We  started  out  at  7 A.  M.  The  snow  was 
now  about  4 ft.  deep,  and  deeper  wherever  it  had  drifted.  To  keep  the 
boys,  and  myself,  too,  in  good  cheer,  we  first  sang  our  Spanish  hymns 
in  Spanish,  then  German  Blessed  Virgin  songs,  and  English,  Latin,  etc. 
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until  finally  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  sung.  We  were  now  again 
on  the  Apache  Indian  reservation  and  disappointed  in  not  finding  the 
road  opened,  for  we  had  expected  that  the  Indians  had,  by  their  travel- 
ling from  and  to  Duke,  opened  the  road,  but  it  was  too  cold  for  them 
to  venture  out  of  their  huts.  Thus  we  creeped  along  slowly  but:  surely. 
At  Duke,  the  people  were  reciting  the  rosary  for  us,  and  when  we  did 
not  arrive  at  dusk,  they  seriously  thought  of  sending  Indians  after  us, 
for  that  night  promised  to  be  even  colder,  and  the  storm  raged  more 
furiously  than  the  night  before.  One  family  had  candles  burning  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Mother  all  day,  and,  undoubtedly,  it  was  due  to 
these  prayers  that  we  arrived  safely  at  the  very  hospitable  home  of 
Mrs.  Ruben  Gomez,  at  8:30  P.  M.  Had  we  been  out  a few  hours 
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longer,  I fear  we  would  have  been  frozen  to  death.  We  could  not 
move,  but  thanks  be  to  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Anthony, 
we  were  now  in  a warm  room,  amongst  friends  who  did  all  they  could 
do  for  us.  There  was  no  thought  of  returning  to  Lumberton  that  night 
and  we  stayed  here  in  Duke.  The  following  morning  I said  Mass  in 
the  parlor,  all  the  members  of  the  family  and  the  servants  receiving 
Holy  Communion  during  Mass.  I intended  boarding  the  train  at  Duke 
for  Lumberton,  but  there  was  no  train  neither  from  the  East  nor  from 
the  West;  there  had  been  none  for  three  days.  Again  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Gomez  came  to  the  rescue.  She  offered  her  team  and  sleigh,  and 
soon  all  of  us  were  on  our  way  to  Lumberton — myself  and  companions 
of  the  trip,  Mrs.  Gomez  and  family;  the  next  day  was  Sunday  and 
this  family  never  misses  Mass,  no  matter  how  cold  or  stormy  the 
weather.  We  arrived  at  Lumberton  Saturday  afternoon  at  5 P.  M., 
having  been  away  on  this  memorable  trip  of  45  miles  since  Monday. 
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MOST  interesting,  as  well  as  delightful,  place  in  the 
Franciscan  missionary  domain  of  New  Mexico  is  the 
village  of  Park  View.  As  a pearl  in  its  setting,  so 
does  the  youngest  of  our  western  missions  rest  peace- 
fully among  the  mighty  Rockies.  Favored  so  highly 
by  that  nature  which  St.  Francis  loved  so  well,  this 
mission  is  no  less  favored  by  the  God  whom  St. 
Francis  loved  still  more.  Church,  school  and  family,  these  are  dearest 
to  the  hearts  of  every  one  here.  And  well  may  the  residents  of  Park 
View  be  proud  of  their  church,  for  St.  Joseph  Church  is  both  the 
largest  and  best  furnished  House  of  God  in  the  whole  parish  district. 
It  is  well  taken  care  of  and  appreciated  by  the  faithful,  whose  attach- 
ment to  things  religious  is  a traditional  trait  of  the  Spanish  race.  The 
parish  of  Park  View  proper  includes  eighty-five  families;  in  yet  an- 
other sense  is  St.  Joseph’s  the  pride  of  the  people,  for  it  is  the  mother- 
church  of  all  the  surrounding  missions,  numbering  ten,  and  from  the 
little  Franciscan  monastery,  adjoining  the  church,  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  faithful,  scattered  over  an  area  of  approximately  8,000  square 
miles,  are  regularly  attended  to.  The  entire  mission-district,  with  St. 
Joseph’s  as  the  mother-church,  numbers  800  families. 

Park  View  had  been  attended  from  El  Rito  by  the  Rev.  Courbon 
till  1883.  In  1883  it  was  made  an  independent  parish,  comprising  the 
upper  part  of  Rio  Arriba  County,  the  whole  San  Juan  County,  and  the 
lower  part  of  Archuleta  County,  Colorado,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pre- 
sent parish  of  Farmington  and  missions,  Lumberton  and  missions,  and 
part  of  Sacred  Heart  parish  of  Durango.  The  first  resident  pastor  was 
Rev.  Michael  Roily,  who  took  possession  on  January  18,  1883.  He  was 
followed  in  1884  by  Rev.  Ignatius  M.  Grom,  at  present  in  Hopkinton, 
N.  Y.  Father  Grom  remained  until  1890,  when  the  Rev.  Jos.  Gourcy 
was  appointed  pastor.  In  1894  we  find  the  Rev.  Antonio  Jouvenceau 
in  charge  of  Park  View.  He  remained  until  March  25,  1906,  when 
Rev.  J.  B.  Mariller  succeeded  him.  Father  Mariller  remained  only  until 
November  4th,  when  the  late  lamented  Rev.  Adrian  Cazals  took  charge. 
Father  Cazals  remained  until  his  death,  March  28.  1916.  The  Francis- 
can Fathers  then  took  charge  and  Rev.  Toribio  Christman  was  acting 
pastor  until  the  parish  was  definitely  placed  in  charge  of  the  Franciscans 
on  January  17,  1917,  and  Father  Toribio  was  appointed  pastor.  Three 
Franciscans  make  their  home  here  now:  Fr.  Turibius,  Fr.  Barnabas 
and  Fr.  Ubald. 

A shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  is  on  the  way  to  completion  and 
will  soon  be  dedicated ; situated  outside  of  the  village,  high  up  on  the 
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hill-top,  it  commands  a view  over  the  entire  surrounding  country,  over 
which,  like  a beacon-light,  the  Immaculate  Mother  will  henceforth  be 
watching  night  and  day.  It  is  another  evidence  of  the  solid  faith  and 
piety  of  these  people. 

The  year  nineteen-eighteen  will  ever  be  a happy  memory  in  the 
history  of  Park  View.  It  was  September  6th,  a Friday,  when  the  first 
Sisters  arrived  here  to  tend  to  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  educa- 
tional line.  Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Pastor,  the 
Sisters  were  finally  secured,  and  it  is  the  first  mission  in  the  far  West 
that  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Oldenburg,  Indiana,  have  undertaken  to 
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serve;  two  Sisters  are  at  present  teaching  in  the  local  school,  while 
the  Superior,  Sr.  Agnes,  is  conducting  the  higher  grades. 

We  have  no  doubt,  but  that  the  first  venture  of  the  good  Sisters 
to  the  West  will  be  a success  and  that  Park  View  will  soon  enter  into 
the  hearts  of  all  interested  in  things  Western,  and  remain  there  in  marks 
of  gold. 

May  the  efforts  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  St.  Francis,  in  this 
their  youngest  mission,  be  ever  worthy  of  the  high  ideal  set  by  their 
holy  founder,  and  may  Park  View  with  its  surrounding  missions  be 
just  one  more  page  in  the  annals  of  Franciscan  missionary  activities 
of  the  West,  worthy  successors  of  the  early  missionaries  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  whose  labors  and  sufferings  are  today 
bearing  such  abundant  fruit. 
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By  Fr.  A.  D.,  O.  F.  M. 

IS  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  J.  B.  Pitaval,  D.  D.,  of  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  after  a tedious  trip  of  some  30  miles, 
mostly  through  sand  and  dust,  from  Bernalillo,  and 
after  giving  confirmation  on  his  way  at  Zia  Pueblo, 
arrived  at  Jemez  Indian  Pueblo  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
October  1st.  As  usual,  but  on  such  occasions  only, 
the  whole  Pueblo  turned  out  to  meet  their  “Tata 
Obispo.”  The  surrounding  Mexican  plazas  were  also  well  represented. 
The  men  of  the  village,  on  their  best  and  fastest  steeds,  met  His  Grace 
about  two  miles  below  the  town.  The  various  Pueblo  officials  could  be 
distinguished  by  the  number  and  size  of  the  beribboned  canes  they 
carried,  including  the  one  given  them  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln; 
and  the  Pueblo  “aristocracy”  by  the  beautiful  and  costly  blankets,  which 
covered  their  saddles  and  horses,  and  by  the  silver  straps  and  trimmings 
of  their  bridles.  These  horsemen,  after  saluting  His  Grace,  conducted 
him  to  the  town,  all  the  way  encircling  at  a lively  gait  the  archiepiscopal 
carriage,  shooting  their  guns  and  rifles,  and  filling  the  air  with  their 
war-cries. 

At  the  village  entrance  the  squaws  and  the  children  of  the  Sisters* 
school  took  charge  of  the  situation,  and  after  saluting  His  Grace,  and 
kissing  the  “Pastoral,”  conducted  him  to  the  church,  spreading  their 
nice  blankets  and  beautiful  headgear  in  the  sand  for  him  to  walk  over 
them.  At  the  entrance  of  the  church-yard  these  good  Indians  had 
erected  an  arch  bedecked  with  ribbons,  flowers,  pictures  and  other 
highly-prized  articles ; and  had  planted  cottonwood  branches  from  there 
to  the  church-yard,  above  which  some  “patriot”  had  nailed  the  picture 
of  “Uncle  Sam”  with  a cannon,  on  account  of  its  many  “colorings.” 

In  church  His  Grace  thanked  the  Indians  for  their  “bienvenida” 
(welcome),  which  at  least  bespoke  their  faith  and  good  will,  and 
announced  the  program  for  the  morrow.  Then  the  work  began  of 
writing  the  “boletos”  (tickets)  for  those  who  had  been  invited  to  serve 
as  Sponsors  of  Confirmation.  On  these  tickets  are  the  names  of  the 
child  to  be  confirmed,  its  parents  and  the  Sponsor,  and  they  are  taken 
up  at  confirmation  for  the  records  of  the  parish.  The  Indians  give 
fifteen  cents  for  these,  whereas  the  Mexican  Sponsor  is  supposed  to 
pay  25  cents. 

As  all  baptized  children  are  confirmed,  next  morning,  Wednesday, 
October  2nd,  there  were  some  baptisms,  and  some  more  tickets  to  be 
given.  After  the  first  Masses — during  the  Mass  celebrated  by  His  Grace 
quite  a number  of  Indian  children  received  Holy  Communion — there 
was  a High  Mass  in  the  Pueblo  church,  during  which  His  Grace  had 
the  sermon.  After  this  Mass  the  Confirmation  ceremony  began,  and 
with  it  the  crying  of  161  little  children.  During  the  Mass  they  tried 
their  best  to  help  the  choir  along;  now  taken  charge  of  by  their  Spon- 
sors they  were  commanders  of  the  situation. 
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It  is  pretty  difficult  for  the  Indians  to  understand  that  they  are 
not  to  leave  the  church  until  all  is  over.  In  consequence  some  good 
strong  and  responsible  men  must  be  placed  at  the  doors  as  watchmen. 
But  notwithstanding  their  watchfulness  it  will  happen  that  one  or  the 
other  will  leave  before  the  ceremony  is  over.  On  this  occasion,  too, 
it  was  seen  that  a mother,  who  was  somewhat  late,  or  who  had  left  the 
church  before,  handed  her  little  one  in  through  one  of  the  open  windows. 
But  I suppose  the  Lord  will  make  allowance. 

On  October  3rd,  His  Grace  was  accompanied  to  Cuba,  where  he 
confirmed,  on  October  4th,  219  children.  On  Saturday  at  noon,  passing 
through  San  Luis,  one  of  the  missions  of  the  parish  of  Jemez,  he  con- 
firmed 34  children;  and  on  Sunday,  October  6th,  at  Cabezon,  another 
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mission,  he  confirmed  60.  So  there  were  together  with  those  at  Zia, 
in  all  287  confirmations,  all  in  our  Jemez  parish. 

Our  Sisters’  school  opened  on  September  3,  1918,  with  full  attend- 
ance. There  are  now  103  boys  and  girls,  all  Indians,  who  are  being 
taught  at  our  Jemez  school  in  three  class-rooms  by  three  Sisters  of 
St.  Francis. 

If  it  is  true  that  only  by  education  our  Indians  wiH  ever  be  brought 
to  give  up  their  old  ideas,  many  of  them  still  pagan,  and  to  take  to  the 
White  Man’s  ways,  and  be  converted  to  his  civilization,  there  are  cer- 
tainly hopes  here  at  Jemez,  where  children  and  adults  seem  to  appre- 
ciate the  education  given  them.  Just  now  when  all  schools  in  the  state 
are  closed  on  account  of  the  Spanish  influenza,  many  children  are 
anxiously  inquiring  when  school  will  open  again.  And  even  to  many 
of  the  parents  we  have  to  explain  the  danger  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  the  necessity  of  quarantine,  etc.  And  even  then  they  will  say : 
“They  might  as  well  be  at  school,  for  if  God  wants  them  to  get  sick, 
they  will  get  sick  anyway.” 
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By  Fr.  F.  S„  O.  F.  M. 

N September,  1915,  I took  23  Indian  children  of  the 
ten  Pueblos  under  my  charge  to  the  Sisters’  school  at 
Santa  Fe.  This  year  I went  to  Santa  Fe  with  seventy 
children,  half  of  this  number  being  new  scholars  and  • 
half  returning  pupils.  Altogether  109  children  of  these 
Pueblos  are  now  with  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment at  St.  Catharine’s  Indian  School,  .Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Realizing  full  well  the  splendid  work  of  these  Sisters  among  the 
Indians,  I consulted  Rev.  Mother  M.  Catherine  Drexel  about  sending 
some  Sisters  to  these  Pueblos  during  the  vacation  months.  Rev.  Mother, 
who  has  the  welfare  of  Indians  at  heart,  gladly  consented  and  selected 
Sr.  M.  Stanislaus  and  Sr.  Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  purpose. 
The  latter  Sister  is  organist  at  St.  Catharine’s  and  it  was  a sacrifice 
to  dispense  with  her  services  at  the  school,  but  her  choice  was  a happy 
one,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  Sisters  spent  several  days  at  each  of  the  Pueblos.  In  the 
morning  after  Mass,  I would  give  a short  instruction  to  the  people. 
As  it  was  harvest  time  and  the  people  were  busy  cutting  and  threshing 
their  wheat,  few  of  the  adult  population  could  come  to  Mass,  but  of 
the  children  very  few  were  missing.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent 
by  the  Sisters  in  visiting  the  village.  The  catechism  instructions  which 
were  given  at  some  places  in  the  morning  and  at  others  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening  were  well  attended.  The  best  showing  was  made  at  Paguate, 
which  is,  by  the  way,  the  largest  and  farthest  advanced  of  all  under 
my  charge.  At  this  place  the  children  were  extraordinarily  prompt 
and  came  in  full  number  to  all  the  instructions.  That  Mother  Katherine 
sent  Sr.  Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  a happy  inspiration.  Indians 
are  very  fond  of  music  and  singing  and  many  of  the  children  know 
Catholic  hymns.  The  singing  at  Mass  and  at  the  catechism  classes 
was  an  added  attraction  and  incentive  to  a large  attendance.  Those 
who  benefited  most  were  the  children  of  the  government  schools,  where 
the  religious  instruction  is  precarious  at  best. 

The  Indians  were  delighted  with  the  visit  of  the  Sisters  and  they 
showed  their  appreciation  in  many  ways.  For  one  thing  they  would 
not  have  us  starve,  and  to  prevent  such  a calamity  they  provided  us 
with  an  abundance  of  foodstuffs:  Bread,  cakes,  pies,  meat,  fresh  and 
jerked;  fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved;  and  many  other  delicacies 
they  found  in  their  larders  or  could  purchase  at  the  store  were  brought 
voluntarily  as  a gift  to  the  Sisters.  One  Indian  decapitated  a rooster 
and  brought  the  dead  animal  to  us,  but  how  to  treat  the  dead  bird 
was  a puzzle  that  neither  the  Sisters  nor  myself  knew  how  to  solve. 
That  subject  was  a forgotten  chapter  in  Pastoral  Theology.  1 thought 
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I possessed  sufficient  courage  and  spirit  of  adventure  (perhaps  it  was 
latent  pride,  or  may  be  I felt  myself  obliged  to  uphold  the  proverbial 
superiority  of  man)  ; at  any  rate,  I ventured  in  the  dissection  business, 
but  after  turning  the  bird  over  several  times  and  making  an  ineffectual 
thrust  here  and  there,  was  obliged,  to  my  great  humiliation,  to  confess 
my  inability  and  ignorance  of  achieving  the  desired  end.  Finally  we 
called  an  Indian  girl  who  in  a short  time  (and  I am  sure  in  the  proper 
fashion)  dressed  the  dead  rooster.  That  accomplished,  the  difficulties 
were  ended.  The  Sisters  understood  well  the  handling  of  a dressed 
chicken,  and  I did  full  justice  to  it  when  it  reappeared  on  the  table 
after  spending  some  time  in  the  oven  of  a hot  stove.  I then  fully  atoned 
for  my  previous  failure. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  have  a wonderful  influence 
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over  the  Indians.  Any  impartial  observer  must  recognize  God’s  special 
blessing  on  their  work.  Their  visit  among  these  Pueblos,  although  short, 
was  fraught  with  many  spiritual  benefits.  Not  the  least  of  their  work 
was  the  instructions  which  they  imparted  to  adults  and  children.  During 
our  stay  of  five  days  at  Paguate,  for  instance,  there  were  97  Com- 
munions; nearly  all  the  children  who  have  already  made  their  first 
Holy  Communion,  received  every  day.  Others  who  had  neglected  their 
duties  and  whom  I could  never  induce  to  approach  the  Sacraments, 
were  brought  back  by  the  good  Sisters.  As  another  result  of  their  visit, 
a number  of  adults  have  requested  admission  to  the  First  Communion 
Class.  I have  instructed  them  since  and  they  have  made  their  First 
Holy  Communion.  These  Sisters  have  done  wonderful  work.  I hope 
that  next  summer  some  Sisters  will  come  again  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  spend  more  time  among  these  Indians,  and  God  grant  that  some 
day  these  good  Sisters  be  established  permanently  in  these  Pueblos.  The 
Indians,  too,  are  insisting  that  the  Sisters  return. 
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N comparing  the  “Franciscan  Missions  of  the  South- 
west” of  last  year  with  this  one  you  will  notice  at 
first  glance  that  it  has  shrunk  and  that  it  looks  rather 
emaciated.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  eminently 
appropriate  during  times  of  war  and  famine — people 
in  belligerent  countries  across  the  big  pond  are  said 
to  look  the  same  way.  Anyway,  the  size  of  the 
magazine  corresponds  with  the  shrunken  size  of  our  pocket-book.  Even 
the  lines,  as  spaced  last  year,  felt  cold  and  chilly  and  lonesome  and 
huddled  nearer  together  so  that  fewer  blankets,  I mean  fewer  pages  and 
less  paper,  might  cover  them  to  keep  them  warm.  You  will  also  notice 
that  the  advertisements  are  missing  in  this  issue.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  wedge  in  our  drive  for  advertisements  between  the  innumerable 
drives  for  Liberty  Loans,  Red  Cross,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  similar  funds.  Since  people  have  stopped  killing  each  other  except 
in  far  away  Russia,  I hope  the  magazine  will  appear  again  next  year 
in  its  former  size  and  shape  and  beauty. 

Under  the  circumstances  our 

PRESERVATION  SOCIETY 

has  done  fairly  will,  though  1 regret  to  say  that  we  lost  some  of  our 
good  promoters  and  that  the  membership  list  has  grown  somewhat 
shorter.  When  the  cost  of  living  rose  enormously,  in  recent  years,  our 
income  did  not  rise  correspondingly,  and  now  has  even  fallen  off.  In 
consequence  our  financial  condition  is  not  exactly  an  enviable  one.  I 
therefore  beg  our  zealous  promoters  to  continue  their  good  work  for 
our  Missions  and  not  to  resign  unless  they  secure  someone  equally 
zealous  among  their  relatives  or  friends  to  take  their  place,  or  until 
their  Rev.  Pastor  has  appointed  one  in  their  stead. 

In  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Pastors,  the  pro- 
moters and  members  of  our  Missionary  Society,  I beg  them  very  earn- 
estly to  redouble  their  efforts  in  our  behalf  this  year. 

Our 

ST.  MICHAELS  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

had  a good  year  with  the  full  attendance  of  250  pupils.  On  the  16th 
of  April,  1918,  30  pupils  received  Holy  Baptism,  and  18  First  Holy 
Communion  during  a solemn  Highmass  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Celestine 
Matz,  O.  F.  M.,  chaplain  of  the  school,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Marcellus 
Troester,  O.  F.  M.,  as  deacon  and  by  the  Rev.  Emmanuel  Trockur, 
O.  F.  M.,  as  sub-deacon.  The  chaplain  delivered  an  appropriate  address 
to  the  children. 

It  was  fortunate  that  almost  all  the  old  pupils  had  returned  and 
new  pupils  had  been  enrolled  before  the  Spanish  Influenza  reached  this 
part  of  the  country.  I regret  to  say  that  good  and  saintly  Mother 
Philip,  who  had  accompanied  Mother  Katherine  Drexel  on  her  visita- 
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tion  trip  from  Cornwells  Heights  to  St.  Michaels  had  been  infected  by 
this  disease  and  died  at  St.  Michaels  School,  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
and  was  buried  in  our  St.  Michaels  cemetery  on  the  feast  of  St.  Francis, 
October  4th.  But  our  good  Lord  preserved  Mother  Katherine,  the 
Sisters  and  pupils  of  our  school  from  infection.  On  October  10th, 
I quarantined  our  school  which,  at  this  writing  (December)  is  still  in 
force.  Some  good  angels  and  saints  must  have  taken  us  under  their 
special  protection,  since  the  dread  influenza  has  not  found  entrance 
into  our  school,  though  it  has  been  raging  all  around  us  and  has  claimed 
its  victims  in  other  Indian  schools  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  spread 
all  over  the  Navajo  country  and  quite  a number  have  succumbed  to 
it,  some  of  whom — all  we  were  able  to  reach — had  the  grace  of  Holy 
Baptism  before  departing  this  world.  Some  were  saved  by  having  been 
brought  in  time  to  the  hospital  at  Fort  Defiance,  where  they  received 
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excellent  attention  from  the  doctors  and  nurses  and  their  assistants  and 
where  one  of  our  Fathers  was  in  constant  attendance  to  look  after 
their  spiritual  welfare. 

At 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  ARIZONA,  - 

a class  of  19  pupils  received  Baptism  on  May  18th,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  17  others  were  baptized  and  received  First  Holy  Com- 
munion. From  January  till  December  70  in  all,  mostly  pupils  and 
adults,  received  Baptism  at  this  Mission. 

Since  the  new  school  buildings  were  completed  last  summer,  a 
hundred  new  pupils  were  to  be  enrolled.  About  half  of  these  had  been 
enrolled  and  we  had  obtained  the  signatures  for  47  new  pupils,  author- 
izing us  to  give  them  Catholic  instruction,  when,  during  the  week  be- 
tween the  6th  and  13th  of  October  the  influenza  entered  the  school 
and  no  more  pupils  could  be  received.  When  I arrived  at  the  school  on 
the  14th  to  attend  to  the  sick  and  dying,  300  pupils,  former  pupils,  and 
employes  were  down  in  bed  with  the  influenza  in  the  hospitals  and 
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dormitories  and  other  compartments  of  the  school.  They  had  been 
taken  by  surprise.  A few  pupils  had  been  somewhat  sick  on  the  6th 
of  October.  A doctor,  hastily  called  from  Gallup,  N.  M.,  pronounced 
this  the  next  day  an  ordinary  grippe.  Two  or  three  days  after  that 
practically  the  whole  school  was  in  bed.  After  a stay  of  six  days  at 
Fort  Defiance,  I was  relieved  by  the  Rev.  Emmanuel  Trockur,  who  at- 
tends to  this  Mission,  but  who  had  been  away  at  Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  to  make 
his  annual  retreat.  After  attending  to  the  sick  for  a week,  he  was 
stricken  by  the  disease  himself.  They  gave  him  a room  at  the  hospital 
at  Fort  Defiance  where  he  received  the  best  attention,  and  he  was  soon 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  Fr.  Marcellus  took  his  place  for  over  a week, 
when  I relieved  him.  Thirty-seven  died  at  Fort  Defiance  during 
October ; of  these  twenty-two  were  Catholic.  No  one  died  there  in 
November,  though  quite  a number  of  them  were  seriously  ill.  The 
school  at  Fort  Defiance  opened  again  on  the  first  Monday  of  December. 

At  the  Government  Indian  School  at 

TOHATCHI,  NEW  MEXICO, 

six  pupils  were  baptized  and  received  First  Holy  Communion  on  the 
6th  of  June.  Since  the  school  buildings  are  being  enlarged,  the  regular 
number  of  pupils  could  not  be  accommodated  and  no  new  pupils  had 
been  enrolled  for  the  last  school  year.  The  six  mentioned  were  the  only 
ones  of  the  old  pupils  who  had  not  yet  been  baptized.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  school  is  not  yet  finished.  The  whole  plant  is  being  re- 
modeled, changing  the  boys'  and  girls'  quarters  into  quarters  for  the 
boys  only,  and  constructing  new  quarters  for  the  girls.  The  school 
plant,  when  completed,  will  easily  accommodate  300  pupiils. 

Though  building  is  extremely  expensive,  we  could  not  postpone 
the  erection  of  a chapel  at  Tohatchi  any  longer.  We  simply  must  have 
a chapel,  adequate  in  size  to  accommodate  the  pupils  for  instruction 
and  services  when  the  school  opens  next  September  with  the  enlarged 
attendance  of  300  pupils.  In  consequence  Father  Marcellus  began  the 
building  of  the  Chapel  last  October.  Since  there  are  no  good  building 
stones  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  Chapel  will  be  a frame  structure. 
The  Riordans,  of  Flagstaff,  were  kind  enough  to  let  us  have  the  lumber 
at  actual  cost  price.  The  dimensions  of  the  Chapel  will  be  76  by  32 
feet.  On  account  of  the  sloping  ground  on  the  building  site  which  we 
had  to  select,  there  will  be  a basement  under  half  of  the  Chapel.  Though 
a frame  building  is  less  expensive  than  a building  erected  of  stone,  and 
though  we  have  been  as  economic  as  possible  in  planning  and  erecting 
the  building,  still  the  funds  on  hand  will  not  reach.  But  we  are  trusting 
in  divine  Providence  and  the  generosity  of  good  people  to  supply  this 
deficiency.  May  1 not  beg  the  readers  of  these  “Franciscan  Missions" 
to  be  among  the  foremost  of  these  “good  people"  and  to  send  us  their 
contributions  for  this  Chapel?  Even  the  smallest  amount  will  be  thank- 
fully received  and  highly  appreciated  and  abundantly  rewarded  by  Him 
whose  work  we  are  trying  to  do  among  this  pagan  tribe. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  “The  Missions"  our  work  at  the  Govern- 
ment School  for  Navajo  Indian  children  at 
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CHIN  LEE,  ARIZONA, 

has  been  going  on  as  usual.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year  an  increase  of  25  pupils  was  contemplated  by  the  school  author- 
ities. By  the  middle  of  October  when  almost  all  the  pupils  were  in,  the 
school  had  to  be  dismissed  on  account  of  the  Spanish  Influenza,  which 
had  made  its  appearance  in  these  regions.  Up  to  date  of  present 
writing,  November  1,  1918,  about  26  persons  died  around  and  about 
Chin  Lee,  in  consequence  of  the  epidemic.  There  were  no  deaths  at 
the  school,  although  at  one  time  about  fifteen  children  were  down  with 
it.  Fortunately,  the  cases  were  all  mild  ones,  and  the  children  recovered. 
When  classes  will  again  be  resumed  at  the  school,  is  very  uncertain. 
However,  we  hope  and  pray  it  may  be  sooner  than  we  expect. 

On  account  of  the  war  no  money  has  been  available  to  change  the 
day  school  at 

LUKACHUKAI,  ARIZONA, 

into  a boarding  school,  though  such  a beneficent  change  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Government  and  contemplated  by  it  for  years.  Since  the 
war  is  over  now,  or  practically  over,  we  hope  Congress  will  be  generous 
enough  to  appropriate  the  funds  in  its  next  Indian  Appropriation  bill 
for  this  necessary  change. 

In  spite  of  many  handicaps,  spiritual  and  material,  religious  work 
in  the  parish  of 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO, 

continues  to  make  slow,  but  sure  and  steady  progress.  Though  there 
exists  a great  deal  of  religious  indifference  among  the  people,  especially 
among  the  foreigners  of  various  nationalities,  yet  a considerable  and 
consoling  increase  in  religious  fervor  is  noticeable.  Thus,  for  example, 
fully  ten  thousand  Holy  Communions  were  distributed  in  the  past  year ; 
which  alone,  no  doubt,  will  strongly  tend  to  arouse  and  nourish  and 
spread  the  spiritual  life  of  the  parish. 

Last  March  saw  a Mission  preached  in  Sacred  Heart  Church  for 
the  English-speaking  portion  of  the  congregation,  which  also  greatly 
revived  the  spiritual  life  of  many. 

The  Young  Ladies’  Sodality,  organized  four  years  ago,  is  in  a 
fairly  flourishing  condition  and  gives  promise  of  a healthy  development. 

Sacred  Heart  School,  the  chief  pride  of  the  parish,  continues  to 
make  very  satisfactory  progress,  more  than  four  hundred  pupils  having 
been  enrolled  the  past  scholastic  term.  The  educational  program  is 
being  developed  more  and  more,  especially  in  the  higher  grades.  This 
year  witnessed  the  first  graduates  of  Sacred  Heart  High  School,  four  in 
number,  and  seven  Commercial  students  who  had  completed  the  special 
course  of  two  years  in  the  business  branches.  All  of  Sacred  Heart 
graduates  now  hold  fine  positions  in  the  world  of  business. 

All  in  all,  the  parish  has  many  reasons  to  be  grateful  to  Divine 
Providence  for  the  blessings  of  1918. 

As  shown  by  the  article  “First  Visit  of  the  Sisters  among  the 

LAGUNA  AND  ACOMA  INDIANS,” 

the  various  Indians  of  these  Pueblos,  in  charge  of  Father  Fridolin 
Schuster,  O.  F.  M.,  are  making  great  progress,  especially  the  Lagunas, 
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but  even  among  the  ultra-conservative  Acoma  Indians  there  is  per- 
ceptible improvement. 

The  house  the  Indians  built  for  the  Padre  at  Laguna,  is  finished 
and  furnished,  and  outside  they  have  placed  a big  stack  of  wood  to 
keep  him  from  freezing. 

Though  plans  for  a chapel  and  residence  at  Paguate  are  complete, 
adverse  circumstances,  among  them  Government  prohibition  and  the 
Spanish  Influenza,  have  prevented  their  erection  last  fall;  but  they 
will  be  put,  up  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

The  influenza  epidemic  has  had  one  good  result : it  has  brought 
the  Missionary  closer  to  his  Indian  charges.  He  was  constantly  among 
them  in  their  various  villages,  day  after  day,  and  often  at  night.  They 
appreciated  his  efforts  in  their  behalf  and  were  always  glad  to  see  him. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  that  very  few  died  without  receiving  the  last 
Sacraments. 

There  were  about  thirty  deaths  among  the  Lagunas  in  consequence 
of  the  influenza,  and  about  as  many  among  the  Acomas. 

The  Christmas  celebration  of  1918  was  the  nicest  the  Lagunas  ever 
had:  a nicely  decorated  altar,  a beautiful  crib,  decorated  trees  at  the 
communion  rail,  a good  children’s  choir  with  Mrs.  Marshall,  the  teacher, 
as  organist  made  this  a memorable  celebration.  During  the  Midnight 
Mass  several  adult  Indians  received  their  First  Holy  Comunion. 

On  February  26,  19J8,  the  parish  of 

PENA  BLANCA,  NEW  MEXICO, 

was  considerably  enlarged  when  the  Most  Rev.  J.  B.  Pitaval,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  added  the  Missions  of  Ortiz,  Cerrillos,  Madrid, 
Golden,  San  Pedro  and  La  Madera,  which  till  that  time  had  been 
attended  from  Santa  Fe,  to  this  parish.  Cerrillos,  the  nearest  of  these 
new  Missions,  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Pena  Blanca;  La  Madera, 
the  farthest,  about  35  miles  distant.  Cerrillos  numbers  one  hundred 
families,  Madrid,  a coal-mining  camp,  some  two  hundred  Catholic 
families,  whilst  the  other  places  number  from  fifteen  to  twenty  families 
each. 

In  announcing  this  transfer  in  a letter  addressed  and  read  to  the 
faithful  people  of  these  Missions,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  commended 
the  work  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  very  highly  and  admonished  the 
faithful  to  welcome  their  advent  and  to  co-operate  with  them  gener- 
ously and  faithfully. 

In  the  parish  district  of 

FARMINGTON,  NEW  MEXICO, 

the  new  church  at  Blanco  is  under  roof.  In  addition  to  this  new  church 
chapels  are  needed  very  much  in  a few  localities  of  the  Farmington 
parish,  especially  at  La  Plata  and  Aztec.  Blanco  and  the  comparatively 
recent  and  flourishing  Catholic  colony  of  Kentucky  Mesa  are  to  have 
Sisters’  schools  next  fall.  Another  Catholic  colony  is  contemplated  at 
Bloomfield,  twelve  miles  east  of  Farmington,  where  4000  acres  are 
awaiting  the  advent  of  new  settlers. 
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INDULGENCES 

THAT  MAY  BE  GAINED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
PRESERVATION  SOCIETY. 


Members  of  tke  Preservation  Society  may  gain  a plenary 
indulgence,  on  tke  usual  conditions,  on  tke  Feast  of  the  Ef>if>hany 
of  Our  Lord . 

Tkey  may,  once  a day,  gain  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days 
by  reciting  devoutly  tke  following  prayer: 

0 Lord  Jesus  Christ p who  hast  died  that  all  men  may  live , and 
hast  sent  Thy  apostles  to  teach  all  nations , we  beseech  Thee  to 
grant  that  the  Indian  f>eof>1e,  through  the  merits  of  Thy  passion 
and  the  intercession  of  Thy  martyrs , may  obtain  temporal  succor 
and  everlasting  life . Who  livest  and  reignest  world  without 
end . Amen. 

Tkese  indulgences  were  granted  by  His  Holiness  Pius  X,  in 
an  audience  keld  December  20,  1904. 

(Signed)  JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 


LETTER  OF  HIS  EMINENCE, 

JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS, 

RECOMMENDING  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  FAITH  AMONG  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

Cardinal* s Residence,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct . 8,  1901 . 

Rev.  Dear  Father:  I beg  leave  to  commend  to  your  ckarity  and 
to  tke  pious  generosity  of  your  people,  “Tke  Society  for  tke 
Preservation  of  tke  Faitk  Among  Indian  Ckildren." 

Tke  very  name  of  tkis  Society  declares  tke  excellence  of  its 
object,  and  its  need  is  evident  from  tke  fact  tkat  tke  Indian 
Sckools  kave  been  deprived  of  tkeir  appropriations. 

Realizing  tkat  unless  every  support  be  extended  to  tke  Indian 
Sckools,  tke  result  will  be  tke  loss  of  many  ckildren  to  tke  Faitk, 
in  tke  name  of  tke  Board  of  Trustees  for  Indian  Missions,  I 
recommend  most  earnestly  to  botk  tke  Reverend  Clergy  and  tke 
Laity  tkis  Society  for  tkeir  preservation. 

Faitkfully  yours  in  Xto., 

J.  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 
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THE  APOSTOLIC  DELEGATE  COMMENDS  THE 
PRESERVATION  SOCIETY 


Apostolic  Delegation,  United  States  of  America, 

1811  Biltmore  Street, 

Washington , D . C.,  December  12,  1912 . 

Rev . Wm . H . Ketcham, 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions . 

Dear  Father: 

The  glory  of  the  Church  in  America  is  her  Indian  mission  record, 
which  is  written  in  the  blood  of  her  martyrs ; and  yet  today  in  the  United 
States — a land  of  plenty — the  Indian  missions  are  languishing  for  want 
of  adequate  hnancial  support. 

That  in  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  Indians  the  mission  school 
is  an  absolute  necessary  factor,  is  evinced  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the 
work  itself  but  by  the  positive  testimony,  without  exception,  of  all  the 
bishops  and  missionaries  who  are  charged  with  them. 

The  cry  of  distress  from  these  bishops  and  missionaries  has  reached 
us ; they  must  be  enabled  properly  to  acquit  themselves  of  the  sacred 
responsibility  laid  upon  them  by  Almighty  God  and  by  His  Church. 

The  somewhat  meager  Lenten  Collection  which  is  divided  among  a 
number  of  works  of  zeal  affords  but  a scant  annual  contribution  toward 
maintaining  the  schools,  and  it  is  to  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  which  for  nearly  forty  years  has  bravely  and  quite  success- 
fully fought  the  battles  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  missions,  that  the 
schools  look  for  subsistence. 

This  Bureau  has  had  the  sympathy  and  hearty  support  of  my  illus- 
trious predecessors,  and  I am  determined  to  encourage  it  and  to  sustain 
it  in  all  its  good  works. 

The  efforts  of  the  Bureau  to  collect  the  requisite  financial  aid  for  the 
schools  culminated  in  the  establishing,  in  1901,  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Faith  among  Indian  Children.  This  Society  is  in 
every  way  feasible  and  with  due  encouragement  of  all  the  bishops  will 
solve  the  whole  Indian  mission  problem. 

Our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X,  addressed  an  Apostolic  Letter,  April  3, 
1908,  to  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  which  he  commends 
the  Preservation  Society  to  the  bishops,  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  faithful 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  this  Society 
“be  established  in  every  parish."  Whenever  this  recommendation  of 
the  Holy  Father  is  to  any  considerable  extent  complied  with.  Catholic 
Indian  mission  work  will  have  ample  support. 

I bless  the  Society  and  all  who  promote  it,  and  it  is  my  desire  that 
the  Holy  Father's  wish  be  realized  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

With  earnest  wishes  therefore  for  much  success  in  this  work,  I am. 

Yours  faithfully  in  Xto., 

JOHN  BONZANO, 

Archbishop  of  Melitene, 

Delegate  Apostolic, 
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THE  SWASTIKA  GROSS. 

By  Rev.  Cyp.  Vabre,  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 


HAT  are  the  origin  and  signification  of  this  pecuharly 
shaped  sign  which  every  curio  dealer  is  wont  to  force 
with  wanton  eloquence  on  gullible  tourists  as  the  typical 
product  of  Indian  handicraft?  Many  tentative  explana- 
tions in  answer  to  that  puzzling  question  have  been 
ventured,  but  it  remains  for  some  future  archeologist  to 
tell  us  for  certain  where  that  mysterious  Swastika  originated  and  for 
what  purpose  it  was  intended.  In  spite  of  the  tireless  researches  made 
by  profound  and  learned  ethnologists  and  recorded  in  numerous  bulky 
volumes  that  would  constitute  a library  of  no  mean  proportions,  this 
interesting  symbol  of  a prehistoric  civilization  baffles  the  curiosity  and 
narrow  scrutiny  of  modern  scholars.  Its  universal  use,  strikingly 
demonstrated  by  the  data  at  our  command,  supply  us,  however,  with  a 
novel  proof  of  the  ethnic  unity  of  the  human  race.  Could  it,  therefore, 
be  possible  that  the  many  tourists  who  proudly  and  fondly  decorate 
their  neckties  or  their  watch  fobs  with  a Swastika  made  by  the  Navajo 
silversmiths  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  atavism  or  intermittent 
heredity?  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  ■■ 

whether  we  be  English,  Irish,  I I 

French,  Italian,  Greek  or  Russian,  | | 

the  ancestors  of  us  all  uniformly 
used  the  Swastika.  It  is,  therefore,  I I 

a fascinating  subject  to  study. 

u.  s.  National  The  now  P°Pular  name  of 

Museum.  Swastika  under  which  this  Indian  Navajo  Swastika. 

symbol  is  widely  known  has  substitutes  in  Fylfot  Cross  or  Gammadion. 
Swastika  is  an  Indian  word  that  was  adopted  for  naming  that  symbolic 
sign  because  it  was  first  discovered  in  India.  But  it  has  since  been 
identified  with  the  Fylfot  Cross,  that  is  the  four-footed  cross  used  as 
an  ornament  on  an  ancient  British  shield,  and  also  the  Gammadion  of 


Navajo  Swastika. 
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the  Greek,  so  called  because  its  shape  is  that  of  a cross  formed  of  four 
capital  gammas.  He  who  knows  a smattering  of  the  language  of 
Homer  will  remember  that  gamma  is  the  name  of  a letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet. 

There  are  five  different  kinds  of  Swastika : the  Arabian,  the  Scan- 
dinavian, the  Phoenician,  the  Hindu  or  Indian  and  the 
English.  A brief  description  of  each  one  of  them  will 
not  be  found  amiss  as  a key  to  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

As  in  the  many  modern  heraldic  crosses  which 
some  think  evolved  out  of  the  Swastika  all  the  forms 
of  the  latter  embody  the  principle  of  a cross  produced 
English  Swastika,  by  the  combination  of  a fess  and  a pale  meeting  about 
the  fesspoint.  In  the  Arabian  Fylfot  Cross  the  arms 
end  into  a coiling  curve,  thus  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  two 
capital  S’s  intersecting  each  other.  In  the  Scandinavian  we  have  an 
open-cut  cross  “humette”  or  ^ouped,  the  eight  outer  corners  of  which 
carry  an  either  discal  or  spherical  ornament,  and  within  the  open  space 
at  the  meeting  point  of  the  four  arms  there  is  wrought  a small  solid 
cross  similarly  decorated.  In  the  Phoenician,  two  of  the  arms  are 
straight  while  the  two  others  have  their  extremities  bent  back  to  the 
right  at  a certain  angle.  In  the  Hindu  form  there  is 
a miniature  double-armed  cross  joining  together  four 
double  circles  within  each  of  which  fs  a small  rebated 
cross  resembling  the  Navajo  Swastika.  The  English 
form,  finally,  presents  a very  odd  not  to  say  gruesome 
appearance.  It  is  produced  by  the  combination  of 
four  legs  bent  at  right  angle  at  the  knees  and  welded 
together  at  the  proximal  segment  of  the  thigh.  There 
are  instances  of  this  last  form  having  only  three  legs.  Scandinavian  Fylfot. 
It  is  then  called  “Triskelion.”  The  house  of  the  Duke  of  Athols  has  to 
this  day  a triskelion  on  its  coat  of  arms. 

The  foregoing  cursory  description  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
Swastika  cannot  have  failed  to  impart  to  the  reader  an  inkling  of  the 
universal  diffusion  of  this  symbol  among  prehistoric  peoples.  A rapid 
survey  of  the  interesting  field  of  archeological  researches  will  suffice  to 
disclose  fully  the  truth  of  his  assumption. 

XWhen  we  try  to  locate  the  birthplace  of  the  Swas- 
tika we  at  once  come  upon  the  claim  put  forth  by 
some  paleologists  that  it  saw  the  light  in  India.  In 
substantiation  of  their  view  they  bring  out  the  fact 
that  the  Swastika  was  first  discovered  on  the  hills  of 
Hissar  in  British  India.  Late  findings,  however,  dis- 
Arabian  Swastika.  prove  their  conclusion  and  make  their  contention  un- 
tenable. It  is  today  unquestionably  admitted  that  the 
prehistoric  races  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  used  the  Fylfot 
Cross.  When  they  dispersed  and  went,  the  ones  to  Troas  and  the 
others  to  northern  Italy,  they  carried  away  the  symbolic  Swastika  with 
them.  That  explains  why  the  Gammadion  is  so  frequently  encountered 
in  parts  of  Italy,  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  in  Thracia,  in  Greece  and 
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on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus  whereas  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Swastika  was  known  in  central  Europe  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  we  are  also  certain  that  it  was  introduced  into 
India  and  Egypt  at  a much  later  time  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Greece, 
Caucasia  or  Asia  Minor.  Hence  it  is  not  an  improbable  thing  to  con- 
sider the  Swastika  as  an  invention  of  a prehistoric 
inhabitant  of  Austria. . 

But  if  we  have  to  leave  for  some  future  archeolo- 
gist the  solution  of  the  arduous  problem  of  its  origin 
we  can  at  least  easily  follow  that  mysterious  sign  in 
its  migration  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  if  its 
symbolic  sense  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  figure  itself 
we  can  still  draw  from  its  rapid  and  universal  dis- 
semination throughout  so  many  diverse  places  a strong 
and  legitimate  argument  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 

A child,  an  uneducated  Indian  may  well  chance  to  draw  on  the 
sand,  on  rocks  or  anything  else  scratches  that  will  represent  squares, 
crosses,  circles  or  lines  intersecting  each  other  at  all  imaginable  angles 
and  they  may  even  try  to  reproduce  familiar  objects;  but  nobody  will 
ever  entertain  the  idea  of  their  being  able  uniformly  and  continually  to 
reproduce  a figure  complicated  as  the  Swastika  unless  they  have  before 
their  eyes  at  the  time  a pattern  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fore- 
fathers. Still  less  can  the  presence  of  the  Swastika  among  so  many 
widely  distant  and  different  races  be  accounted  for  by  an  identical 
psychological  state  of  mind  being  common  to  all  those  races  while  in  the 
same  rudimentary  and  low  plane  of  civilization.  We,  therefore,  have 
to  look  upon  so  persistent  a fact  as  an  unmistakable  indication  of  a 
tradition  going  back  into  the  past  to  the  very  cradle  of  mankind. 

If  now  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  ethnological  field  we  find  the 
Swastika  decorating  the  idols  and  spindlewhorls  of  ancient  Dardania, 
the  diadems  of  the  daughters  of  Priam,  the  sacred  temples  of  India,  the 
funeral  urns  of  Keltic  origin  as  well  as  the  small  huts  made  of  burned 
clay  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  deposited  by  the  inhabitants 
of  apcient  Albano.  In  Athens,  Bologna,  Cyprus,  Koenigsberg,  in  the 
museums  of  ancient  Vienna  and  the  Vatican  there  are  to  be  seen 
prehistoric  vases  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  profusely 
ornamented  with  the  symbolic  sign  of  the  Swastika. 

It  is  also  found  amidst  the  paintings  of  the  Cata- 
combs of  Rome,  on  the  pulpit  of  St.  Ambrose  in 
Milan,  on  the  ancient  sacred  books  of  the  Persians, 
on  the  early  Christian  monuments  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  often  accompanied  in  the  last  case  with 
inscriptions  in  Ogham,  on  Scandinavian  books  writ- 
ten in  runic  characters  and  finally  in  the  necropolis 
of  Koban. 

Schliemann,  who  excavated  the  ruins  of  Mycenae  in  1876,  found 
the  Swastika  decorating  many  of  the  relics  of  this  ancient  city. 
Cartailhac  met  with  it  in  the  “citanias”  of  Portugal,  which  date  back 
to  neolithic  times.  Russian  archeologists  have  come  upon  it  in  many 
old  ruins  and  the  museum  of  Moscow  has  a valuable  collection  of 
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metallic  articles  taken  out  of  diggings  and  bearing  the  figure  of  the 
Fylfot  Cross. 

In  France  the  Gammadion  has  been  found  in  tumuli  and  on  belts 
made  of  leaves  in  repousse  work  of  bronze.  With  it  also  are  decorated 
objects  subsequent  and  foreign  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  Gauls. 
Several  of  the  relics  showing  that  symbolic  sign  are  today  in  the 
museums  of  Toulouse  and  Rouen.  At  Ambloghanna  in  England  there 
is  still  extant  a Celto-Roman  altar  erected  by  a Dacian  legion  in  honor 
of  Jupiter,  and  in  the  center  of  it  there  is  a radiating  circle  within  which 
a striking  figure  of  the  Swastika  was  painted. 

To  this  day  we  see  the  Laplanders  designing  the  outlines  of  the 
mysterious  emblem  on  the  outside  of  the  drums  they  use  in  the  perform- 
ance of  magic  rites.  The  Chinese  have  it  on  their  flags,  their  musical 
instruments  and  even  their  guns.  The  Japanese  use  it  as  an  ornament 
on  their  pottery,  while  the  Hindus  paint  a red  Swastika  on  their  houses 
upon  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  new  year,  or  again  they  describe  its 
figure  on  the  floor  with  meal  as  a lucky  sign  on  the  occasion  of  a wed- 
ding or  some  other  feast. 

But  while  such  a diffusion  of  so  complicated  a sign  does  not  pass 
our  understanding  when  bearing  in  mind  the  close  relations  that  have 
from  the  earliest  times  brought  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  into  frequent 
contact,  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  general  use  among  the  native  tribes 
of  the  new  world  must  needs  fill  us  with  amazement.  Thus  we  see  it 
among  the  relics  of  the  ancient  races  that  have  succeeded  each  other 
on  the  American  continent.  By  what  kind  of  a migration  was  it  carried 
across  the  oceans?  The  question  may  receive  an  answer  some  day,  but 
at  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  verifying  the  fact  of  its 
general  diffusion  among  the  Americans. 

The  Swastika  was  found  on  a shell  dug  out  of  a Tennessee  mound 
where  thirty-two  skeletons  lay  buried,  on  grass  laminae  taken  out  of  the 
mounds  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  on  a stone  ax  at  Pamberton,  N.  J., 
and  on  a vase  from  Arkansas  today  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Washington. 

The  great  scientist  Nordenskiold  mentions  the  case  of  many  repro- 
ductions of  the  Swastika  in  heavy  or  dotted  lines  among  the  cliff 
dwellers  of  Mesa  Verde.  Moorehead  saw  the  Swastika  among  the 
prehistoric  scratches  found  in  Yucatan  and  Paraguay,  while  other 
archeologists  have  examined  drawings  of  the  same  sort  in  the  “huacas” 
of  Peru  and  among  certain  tribes  of  Brazil  where  disks  of  burned  clay 
bearing  the  image  of  the  Swastika  constitute  often  entirely  the  more 
than  scant  dress  of  women. 

The  Swastika  is  even  now  extensively  used  by  the  Navajos  in  their 
paintings,  jewelry  and  blankets,  and  is  also  woven  in  the  shawls  worn 
by  Pueblo  Indians.  It  is  to  this  day  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
necklaces  and  garters  with  which  the  Texas  Indians  deck  themselves 
for  the  performance  of  their  religious  ceremonies.  The  llopis  use  for 
dancing  purposes  a rattle  made  of  a flattened  gourd  in  the  rim  of  which 
they  insert  a light  wooden  handle,  while  in  the  center  of  its  both  faces 
within  a radiating  circle  the  figure  of  the  Swastika  is  painted  in  black 
on  a white  background. 
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There  are  besides  extant  numberless  figurines  decorated  with  the 
Gammadion  like  the  Budha  in  the  National  Museum  of  the  United 
States  and  the  socle  of  another  Budha  of  Japanese  origin,  on  a vase  of 
the  Vienna  Museum  there  is  an  effigy  of  Apollo  carrying  a Swastika  on 
his  breast.  There  are  also  preserved  in  various  places  many  sashes  of 
women  lavishly  decorated  with  that  symbolic  sign. 

Though  rapid,  I hope  the  foregoing  review  of  the  immense  accumu- 
lation of  prehistoric  relics,  which  bear  witness  to  the  universal  and 
varied  use  of  the  Swastika,  will  have  proven  exhaustive  enough  to 
convince  the  reader  of  the  great  part  played  by  that  mysterious  sign  in 
the  life  of  ancient  as  well  as  contemporary  uncivilized  human  races. 
But  in  spite  of  those  numberless  archeological  discoveries  its  true  pur- 
pose and  exact  signification  remain  open  to  further  speculation.  Is  it 
a religious'  emblem,  an  amulet  or  talisman  consecrated  by  the  super- 
stitious practices  of  man,  like  the  hand  with  extended  fingers,  a survival 
of  an  ancient  Chaldean  symbol,  which  is  still  worn  by  Italians,  or  like 
again  the  little  figurine  of  a pig  so  highly  prized  years  ago  by  the  Parisian 
woman?  W.  Rockhall  mentions  the  fact  of  a Thibetan  having  the 
Swastika  tattooed  on  his  hand.  Was  it  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
life-giving  Sun,  of  Zeus  or  Baal,  of  Astarte  or  Aphrodite,  of  Aqui  the 
god  of  fire,  or  Indra  the  rain  god,  or  still  of  Vishnu  or  Siva?  Was  it  a 
symbol  of  creation,  generation  or  destruction?  All  those  suppositions 
are  possible;  they  are  even  probable  as  the  meaning  of  the  Swastika  has 
undoubtedly  undergone  many  changes  according  to  the  epoch  and 
traditions  of  each  race.  Sewell  in  his  “Indian  Antiquary”  has  listed  the 
innumerable  theories  to  which  the  use  of  the  Swastika  has  given  rise. 
To  cite  only  one,  Cunningham  sees  in  it  a monogram. 

As  for  us  we  shall  not  dwell  on  the  value  of  those  more  or  less 
plausible  interpretations.  We  see  in  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
mysterious  Swastika  a teaching  of  far  greater  import  than  the  idle  and 
laborious  conclusions  arrived  at  by  clever  ethnologists.  The  Marquis  de 
Nadaillac,  whose  works  have  furnished  us  with  many  of  the  data 
embodied  in  this  article,  says:  “In  circumstances  too  numerous  to  be 
here  recalled  men,  no  matter  at  what  point  of  time  or  in  what  part  of 
the  world  they  lived,  acted  alike,  had  the  same  ideas,  made  the  same 
inventions,  adopted  similar  practices  without  knowing  each  other, 
without  even  as  much  as  being  conscious  of  each  other's  existence.  Are 
those  remarkable  coincidences  the  result  of  a mere  hazard?  Is,  for 
instance,  the  wonderful  diffusion  of  the  very  complicated  Swastika 
through  time  and  space  nothing  else  but  a fortuitous  occurrence?  Is  it 
not  rather  a fact  fraught  with  great  purport  for  solving  the  problem  of 
the  origins?  It  indeed  comes  as  a timely  additional  contribution  to  the 
many  momentous  teachings  afforded  us  by  the  discoveries  of  prehistoric 
war  implements,  stone  articles  and  pottery.” 

It  is  in  a word  one  more  proof  added  to  the  many  deduced  by 
scientists  from  the  thorough  and  exhaustive  archeological  researches,  for 
which  the  nineteenth  century  will  ever  be  noted,  that  the  ape  theory  is 
utterly  unscientific  and  that  every  bit  of  information  available  today 
eloquently  proclaims  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 
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The  First  White  Medicine-Man  in  the 
United  States 

By  Rev.  Cyp.  Vabre,  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 


EDRAGGLED,  travel  worn,  footsore  and  less  than 
scantily  clad  a man,  who,  only  for  his  long  beard  and 

shaggy  crop  of  hair,  might  have  been  taken  for  a Red 

Skin,  arrived  exhausted  on  Christmas  eve,  1535,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yaqui  River  in  Mexico.  Three  companions, 
two  Spaniards  and  an  Arab  Negro,  constituted  his  escort. 

Where  did  he  come  from? 

That  is  the  question  I am  going  to  answer  in  the  following  pages. 

The  leader  of  that  small  band  of  outcasts  was  none  other  than 

the  man  who  can  rightly  lay  claim  to  the  first  medical  diploma  ever 

awarded  by  the  Americans  to  a White  Man.  His  name  is  that  of  a 
noble  son  of  Castile  and  to  this  day  emblazons  the  annals  of  the  Spanish 
Conquests  in  the  New  World.  The  scion  of  a race  of  bold  and  ad- 
venturous cavaliers,  his  deeds  in  both  North  and  South  Americas  have 
been  deemed  sufficiently  ' heroic  to  be  made  the  theme  of  a fiction 
defying  epopee.  As  an  explorer  he  had  few  equals;  as  an  adminis- 
trator of  public  funds  his  name  became  synonymous  with  honesty 
and  integrity;  as  governor  of  Paraguay  he  proved  himself  a just  and 
conscientious  ruler;  but  it  is  nevertheless  for  his  unique  privilege  of 
having  been  the  First  White  Mcdicine-Man  in  the  United  States  that 
attention  is  here  drawn  to  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1527,  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  left  Spain  at  the 
head  of  an  expedition  with  a view  of  adding  to  the  crown  of  His  Most 
Catholic  Majesty  another  American  jewel.  He  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Florida.  Three  years  had  barely  elapsed  since  his  bidding  farewell  to 
the  Spanish  shores  when  he  saw  his  whole  expedition  meet  with  com- 
plete and  disheartening  failure.  Raging  storms,  the  hostility  of  the 
native  Indians,  not  to  mention  hunger  and  sickness  brought  him  and 
his  command  to  a painful  and  untimely  death.  The  bright  hopes  that 
swelled  the  sails  of  his  caravels  on  their  departure  were  dashed  out 
and  wrecked  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  land  he  had  come  to 
conquer,  and  the  cross  with  which  he  was  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  of  Florida  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  used  to  mark 
his  own  grave. 

Only  four  survivors  were  left  to  bring  back  ten  years  later  the 
tale  of  the  sad  ending  of  Pamphilo’s  voyage  of  conquest. 

What  is  now  going  to  become  of  them? 

Less  fortunate  than  the  hero  of  a modern  novel.  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
one  of  the  four  survivors,  found  himself  not  on  an  unhabited  island 
where  he  might  leisurely  call  on  kind  Nature  to  supply  his  wants,  but 
amidst  a world  of  hostile  aborigines  whose  language  and  mode  of  life 
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were  new  to  him.  In  his  sad  plight  he  had  recourse  to  the  kind  God 
he  had  learned  to  trust. 

The  last  vestige  of  the  considerable  expeditionary  corps  being 
wiped  out,  the  four  survivors  were  sent  adrift,  scattered  and  separated 
from  one  another  during  several  years. 

At  first  Cabeza  de  Vaca  was  rather  roughly  treated  by  the  savages 
with  whom  he  fell  in.  After  a while,  however,  he  became  a sort  of  a 
traveling  man  among  them  and  was  allowed  to  go  and  trade  with  tribes 
settled  in  the  interior,  that  is  towards  the  present  Red  River  of  Louis- 
iana. It  is  on  those  excursions  that  he  saw  for  the  first  time  what  he 


SWASTIKA  ABOVE  PREHISTORIC  RUIN  IN  CANON  DEL  MUERTO, 
NAVAJO,  RESERVATION. 


calls  in  his  report  “the  hunchback  cows,”  meaning  buffalo.  He  seems 
to  have  met  with  rather  fair  success  at  his  trade.  He  would  take  with 
him  a supply  of  sea-coast  ware,  such  as  shells  and  beads,  which  he 
would  exchange  for  inland  products  such  as  arrowheads,  red  clay,  hides 
and  skins.  While  plying  his  avocation  he  did  not  fail  to  take  special 
notice  of  how  the  Indian  sorcerers  and  medicine-men  treated  the  sick. 
Thus  ere  long  he  had  acquired  a fair  knowledge  of  the  herbs  and  other 
substances  used  by  the  aborigines  in  their  healing  process  and  incanta- 
tions. He  was  unwittingly  taking  a course  in  medicine.  How  pro- 
ficient a doctor  he  had  become  he  was  soon  to  be  called  upon  to  prove. 

Seven  years  had  now  rolled  by  since  the  landing  of  Pamphilo’s 
ill-fated  expedition.  During  all  that  time  he  had  been  alone  among 
the  Indians  of  that  section  of  the  country.  Now  and  then  vague  rumors 
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came  to  him  concerning  the  presence  of  his  three  companions  of  mis- 
fortune in  some  part  of  the  surrounding  territory. 

At  last  on  a wandering  journey  toward  the  Texan  coast,  one  fine 
day  he  unexpectedly  came  upon  them  at  a point  some  distance  inland, 
whither  the  neighboring  tribes  were  wont  to  repair  for  the  picking 
season  of  the  prickly  pear,  or  tuna.  Thus  after  untold  hardships  and 
sufferings  the  four  castaways  were  united.  The  happy  meeting  is 
Supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  September,  1534,  at  some  spot  west  of 
the  present  Sabine  River  of  Texas. 

Once  together,  they  were  not  slow  in  devising  a plan  of  escape. 
But  it  took  time  to  carry  it  out.  Still  in  August,  1535,  we  find  them 
already  living  with  another  tribe  of  Indians,  speaking  a different 
language  from  that  of  their  former  hosts.  They  now  started  on  their 
westward  tramp. 

Again  they  changed  their  residence.  They  were  this  time  staying 
in  a camp  of  forty  or  fifty  Indian  huts.  They,  had  received  a cordial 
welcome  at  the  hands  of  these  savages,  who  took  the  extraordinary 
strangers  for  messengers  of  the  gods.  The  place  was  located  in  the 
present  southeastern  part  of  Texas.  It  was  the  first  time  that  our 
wanderers  had  encountered  friendly  Indians.  No  sooner  had  they 
relieved  themselves  of  their  burdensome  traveling  accoutrement  than 
they  were  invited  to  practice  the  healing  art.  An  epidemic  of  some 
sort,  it  seems,  was  raging  among  the  native  people  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  four  Christian  castaways.  The  coincidence  had  a myster- 
ious and  supernatural  significance  in  the  minds  of  those  primitive  souls. 
So  at  once  they  pressed  and  urged  the  newcomers  to  make  their  sick 
well  and  use  on  them  power  they  needs  must  have  from  above. 

Here  is  what  Cabeza  de  Vaca  writes  in  his  report  concerning  that 
adventure : “And  there  is  where  for  the  first  time  those  few  Christians 
inspired  fear,  commanded  esteem  and  were  held  in  high  regard.  And 
the  Indians  would  draw  near  and  massage  the  strangers  and  then  them- 
selves, and  make  signs  to  the  newcomers  that  they  must  come  into  their 
huts  and  massage,  rub  and  cure  their  sick.  And  the  Christians  would 
do  as  they  were  bidden,  although  they  felt  that  they  were  better  able 
to  do  other  things  besides  working  miracles.  But  trusting  in  the  power 
of  God,  they  would,  however,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  breathe 
on  the  sick  as  the  visiting  nurses  are  accustomed  to  do  in  Spain.  And 
the  Indians  would  at  once  feel  better  and  insist  upon  presenting  the 
healers  with  gifts  of  all  they  had.” 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  on  those  occasions  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
put  into  use  some  of  the  practices  and  performances  he  had  witnessed 
before  and  with  which  he  had  become  quite  conversant.  That  he  was 
familiar  with  the  Indian  system  of  healing  is  evidenced  by  the  accurate 
and  minute  description  of  it. 

He  writes : “The  method  they  follow  in  healing  is  this : when  an 
Indian  falls  sick  a medicine-man  is  called  in.  In  some  cases  he  will 
make  an  incision  on  the  spot  where  the  pain  is  felt  and  then  suck  the 
blood.  In  other  cases  recourse  is  had  to  cauteries,  which  are  considered 
of  great  curative  value  among  the  Indians.  And  I have  myself  experi- 
mented with  them  and  found  them  beneficial.  Then  again  they  will 
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breathe  on  the  part  of  the  body  where  the  pain  is  located  and  with 
that  breathing  they  believe  the  sick  get  well.,, 

Would  it  not  be  better,  indeed,  if  some  of  our  modern  practitioners 
would  go  back  to  some  of  those  Indian  remedies  and  depend  less  on 
fraudulent  and  abundant  drugs?  Bleeding,  rubbing,  breathing  and 
sweating  would  often  be  safer  and  less  expensive  for  the  patient.  Fur- 
thermore, our  physicians  would  come  into  closer  contact  with  the  sick 
and  withal  have  an  opportunity  of  developing  both  their  muscles  and 
lungs,  not  saying  anything  of  their  patience. 

As  a fee  for  his  sendees  Cabeza  de  Vaca  received  the  usual  gener- 
ous presents.  When  he  had  finished  treating  the  patient,  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  latter  would  vie  with  one  another  in  gathering  all  they 
could  spare  of  supplies  and  skins  and  offering  them  to  him  as  a com- 
pensation. I am  not  quite  so  sure  but  what  those  savages  would  have 
put  to  shame  some  of  our  modern  patients,  by  the  way,  by  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  they  met  their  bills  for  medical  attendance. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  add  here  what  such  an  authority  as  the 
scholarly  Bandelier  wrote  as  regards  the  proficiency  of  Doctor  Cabeza 
de  Vaca. 

“According  to  the  pious  tendencies  of  the  times,”  he  writes, 
“Cabeza  de  Vaca  ascribes  the  numerous  cures  performed  by  him  and 
his  friends  to  some  miraculous  intervention  from  above.  The  truth 
of  this  modest  interpretation  I have  not  to  discuss  here.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  each  one  on  this  point,  and  although  there  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  the  number  and  gravity  of  the  cases  may  have 
been,  unconsciously,  exaggerated,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 
of  the  influential  position  thereby  afforded  to  the  Spaniards  as  sup- 
posed physicians,  and  of  the  great  importance  this  position  had  during 
their  subsequent  journeyings.  It  is  easy  to  become  a doctor  and  a 
wizard  among  Indians.  Whatever  the  latter  fail  to  comprehend  appears 
to  them  as  supernatural,  and  they  attribute  it  to  some  occult  cause, 
either  good  or  evil.  In  the  course  of  five  years  which  I spent  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Southwest,  among  the  sedentary  tribes  as  well  as  among 
the  nomads.  I have  often  been  called  upon  to  assist  patients,  and  the 
simplest  advice,  the  most  commonplace  remedy  which  had  a salutary 
effect  at  once  procured  to  me  a practice  which  I dropped  as  soon  as 
possible.  For,  with  the  Indians  there  is  but  one  step  from  successful 
medicine-man  to  sorcerer.  The  latter  kills  and  is  killed  in  expiation. 
And  a single  unsuccessful  treatment  may  have  the  gravest  results  for 
him  who  has  undertaken  the  cure.” 

While  Cabeza  de  Vaca  had  not  much  faith  in  his  skill  and  cures, 
he  felt  that  he  must  either  attend  to  the  patients  brought  to  him  or 
abide  by  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  his  refusal.  He,  therefore, 
submitted  to  the  inevitable,  not  failing,  however,  to  give  credit  for  his 
success  to  Divine  Providence.  There  is  something  rather  touchingly 
modest  in  this  humility.  But  as  his  renown  grew  with  the  number  of 
cures  he  performed,  the  idea  dawned  upon  him  to  put  to  use  the 
ascendency  he  was  thus  gaining  over  his  Indian  hosts.  He  was  longing 
to  get  out  of  that  section  of  the  country  and  make  his  way,  if  possible, 
into  Mexico.  He  was  slowly  maturing  his  plans  in  order  to  induce 
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the  Indians  to  let  him  depart  and  give  him  the  necessary  information 
for  his  westward  march,  when  a curious  and  amusing  incident  occurred 
which  removed  immediately  the  opposition  to  his  departure.  He  feigned 
to  be  angry  with  them  for  their  persistent  refusal  to  let  him  go,  although 
they  were  trying  to  offer  all  manner  of  excuses  for  their  reluctance  to 
see  him  leave  them.  They  feared  lest  they  might  be  taken  sick  and  die 
without  him.  Finally,  on  a certain  night,  he  took  and  spread  his  couch 
out  in  the  open,  refusing  to  remain  any  longer  in  their  huts.  The 
Indians  became  seriously  alarmed  and  stood  guard  around  him  all 
night  long,  begging  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  anger ; for  they  were  now 
willing  and  ready  not  only  to  start  him  on  his  way  but  besides  to  send 
an  escort  to  accompany  him  to  the  next  tribe,  even  if  death  should 
overtake  them.  The  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  savages  towards 
his  leaving  had  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that,  while  his  assumed 
anger  went  on,  several  members  of  the  tribe  fell  ill  and  on  the  next 
day  eight  of  them  passed  away.  That  coincidence  broke  the  last  thread 
of  their  resistance,  and  as  a token  of  their  good  will  and  well  wishing 
for  his  safe  journey  they  loaded  him  with  all  kinds  of  presents.  He 
kept  only  what  he  and  his  friends  could  use  on  the  way  and  distributed 
the  rest  among  those  of  the  Indians  who  were  to  accompany  him  out 
of  that  part  of  the  land. 

The  fame  of  the  Spaniards  as  great  medicine-men  had  preceded 
them  and  so  they  found  it  easy  henceforth  to  wend  their  way  from 
place  to  place.  Thus  by  degrees  and  almost  without  knowing  it  they 
drifted  farther  away  from  the  coast  of  Texas  and  soon  found  them- 
selves on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  Here  they  crossed 
into  Mexico,  and  kept  on  westward. 

They  next  came  in  sight  of  a range  of  high  mountains  which  they 
were  several  weeks  crossing.  After  emerging  from  the  mountainous 
fastnesses  they  went  through  several  Indian  settlements.  But  as  their 
fame  had  even  reached  to  these  distant  parts,  they  were  everywhere 
welcomed  by  the  aborigines  who  flocked  around  them  in  throngs  and 
offered  to  follow  them. 

Anent  their  experiences  and  influence  over  the  Indians,  Bandelier 
remarks:  “They  were  hospitably  and  reverently  treated  everywhere. 
It  is  interesting  and  ethnologically  instructive  to  contemplate  the  spec- 
tacle presented  by  those  four  Christians,  three  white  men  and  a black, 
lost  apparently  and  forsaken  among  savages,  and  yet  traveling  along 
protected  by  the  spell  which  unexpected  success  threw  around  them.  It 
explains  how,  in  times  long  previous,  Indian  medicine-men  who  had 
achieved  great  fame  might  finally  wield  a power  over  distant  tribes 
safely  traveling  over  an  extensive  territory.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  from 
this  example  furnished  to  us  within  historical  times,  how  Indian 
diviners  or  magicians,  might  become  the  guides  of  their  own  people 
and  lead  them  into  distant  lands.  In  this  respect  the  journey  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  fellow  sufferers  is  an  important  hint  for  the 
obscure  tales  of  the  wanderings  of  Mexican  tribes  under  the  guidance 
of  particular  wizards,  who  afterwards  became  mythical  personages 
and  finally  demigods. 

It  was  under  those  conditions  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  com- 
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panions  at  last  reached  the  Yaqui  River  valley,  where  they  found  the 
lirst  traces  of  the  conquistadores.  They  were  again  among  their 
countrymen. 

Their  professional  occupation  as  great  medicine-men  had  now 
come  to  an  end,  and  they  were  again  soldiers  of  Spain. 

Gabeza  de  Vaca,  after  a visit  to  Culiacan  and  Mexico  City,  sailed 
on  his  return  voyage  to  Castile  with  commendatory  letters  from  the 
viceroy  of  New  Spain. 

As  a reward  for  his  eminent  services  and  his  loyalty,  de  Vaca  was 
sent  to  Paraguay  in  the  capacity  of  governor  of  that  young  colony 
recently  acquired  by  the  crown  of  Castile.  His  term  of  office  was  short. 
He  finally  retired  from  active  life  and  spent  the  balance  of  his  days  in 
Seville,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  departed  this  world  about  the 
year  1564. 

In  his  passing  came  to  a close  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
careers  and  the  First  White  Medicine-Man  in  the  United  States. 

[Note — Said  Arab  Negro  accompanied  later  Fray  Marcos  de 
Nizza  to  Zuni,  now  belonging  to  our  Gallup  parish,  where  he  was  killed 
by  the  Zuni  Indians.] 
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THE  PARISH  OF  NACIMIENTO 

By  Fr.  Camillus  Fangmann,  O.  F.  M. 


parish  of  Nacimiento  comprises  four  missions:  1. 
Cuba,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  pastor;  patroness: 
The  Immaculate  Conception;  it  numbers  250  families; 
2.  La  Jara,  seven  miles  to  the  north;  patron:  El  Nino 
de  Atocha ; 66  families ; 3.  Gallina,  24  miles  to  the  north- 
east; patroness:  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe;  69  families; 
4.  Costilla ; patron : San  Isidro  Labrador ; 12  families. 

Cuba  and  La  Jara  were  part  of  the  Jemez  parish  and  were 
attended  from  there  until  1916,  when  Nacimiento  was  made  an  inde- 
pendent parish.  Gallina  was  added  in  1914.  and  Costilla  a year  later. 

Soon  after  the  Franciscan  Fathers  had  taken  charge  of  the  parish, 
in  February,  1902,  it  became  apparent  that  Nacimiento  or  Cuba,  as  the 
United  States  postoffice  is  called,  needed  a new  church  and  better 
attention  to  keep  alive  the  faith  of  the  people.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Barnabas  Meyer,  therefore,  began  at  an  early  date  to  prepare  for  the 
erection  of  a new  church,  and  eventually  of  a school.  It  was  apparent 
that  this  part  of  Jemez  parish  would  develop  into  a new  parish.  It  was 
50  miles  from  the  residence  of  the  pastor. 

Preparations  were  made,  logs  were  cut,  stones  and  rocks  were 
hauled  to  the  site  of  the  new  building,  but  adverse  circumstances  made 
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it  impossible  to  start  the  foundation  until  the  year  1908.  Three  years 
of  hard  work  amid  many  disappointments,  and  the  church  was  ready 
at  last  for  the  dedication.  This  took  place  on  Nov.  23,  1911.  The 
church  was  blessed  by  Rev.  Barnabas  Meyer;  His  Grace,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Santa  Fe,  having  delegated  him  for  the  occasion  to  take  his 
place.  Rev.  Arbogast  Reissler,  since  deceased,  preached  the  sermon. 
The  attendance  was  large  in  spite  of  the  inclement  weather. 

A beautiful  high  altar,  a statue  of  the  patroness,  and  a new  organ 
were  installed  at  the  same  time. 

Pews  and  confessionals  were  added  in  the  following  year,  and  at 
present,  though  not  pretentious,  the  church  is  filling  a long  felt  need  for 
the  people  of  Cuba. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION, 
Nacimiento  (Cuba),  N.  M. 


The  church  finished  and  paid  for,  the  next  thing  was  to  build  a 
school  for  the  education  of  a host  of  little  ones.  Since  the  parishioners 
are  scattered  over  an  area  of  4,000  to  5,000  square  miles,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  build  a large  boarding  school ; plans  to  that  effect  were 
made  and  approved  by  the  Superiors.  Then  began  a struggle  with  time 
and  money,  with  disappointments  and  discouragements.  Beat  the  iron 
while  it  is  still  hot.  thought  the  pastor.  The  people  had  worked  hard 
for  their  church,  had  hauled  the  stone,  and  made  the  adobe  bricks  to  the 
number  of  45.000.  and  had  contributed  according  to  their  means  in 
money  and  labor.  They  were  proud  of  their  church,  and  justly  so. 
Would  they  do  the  same  for  the  school?  With  hope  and  confidence 
the  work  was  begun.  December,  1912,  saw  a multitude  of  teams  and 
scrapers  making  a large  excavation  of  90  x 70  ft.  for  the  basement. 
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More  than  1,000  loads  of  rock  were  hauled  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
and  following  spring;  the  foundation  was  begun  and  everything  seemed 
to  be  progressing  nicely.  The  world  war  was  fought  and  is  a thing 
of  the  past ; but  we  are  still  toiling  away  at  the  building.  For  some 
unaccountable  reasons  the  courage  of  many  of  the  parishioners  failed, 
?nd  though  there  were  several  revivals  of  their  spirit  at  times,  the 
building  has  become  the  arduous  task  of  a few  devoted  souls  who  kept 
at  it.  Slowly  the  walls  rose  from  the  ground,  higher  and  higher,  until 
at  present  we  are  looking  to  the  completion  of  the  building  this  year. 

In  September,  191(1,  the  Poor  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  the  Per- 
petual Adoration,  took  charge  of  the  district  school  of  Cuba,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  how  eagerly  the  little  ones  have  flocked  to  school 


PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AT 
NACIMIENTO  (CUBA),  N.  M. 


since  the  Sisters  arrived.  The  school  has  an  attendance  of  more  than 
100  pupils,  who,  one  and  all,  are  anxious  to  get  into  the  new  school  or 
convento,  as  they  call  it.  They  do  not  share  the  apathy  of  many  of 
their  elders,  who  could  and  should  have  helped  more.  Yet  the  majority 
of  the  parishioners  are  poor,  who  at  times  have  hardly  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  especially  during  these  hard  times. 

Granting  that  our  native  people  are  naturally  of  a lazy  and  indif- 
ferent disposition,  not  all  are  as  bad  as  they  are  painted.  Most  of, 
them  have  large  families,  and  as  self  comes  first,  it  is  often  hard  to  do 
much  for  other  purposes. 

Calling  the  attention  of  charitable  souls  to  the  needs  of  the  South- 
west, we  pray  the  Lord  to  give  us  patience,  courage  and  endurance. 
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Confirmation  Trip  Through  the  Parishes 
of  Jemez  and  Cuba 

By  Rev.  Fridolin  Schuster,  O.  F.  M. 


HE  first  day  of  October,  11)18,  dawned  hazy  and  misty; 
the  sky  was  crowded  with  light  clouds,  which  mitigated 
the  glare  of  the  sun  and  served  as  a screen  against  its 
hot  rays.  The  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  Most  Rev.  J.  B. 
Pitaval,  D.  D.,  Fr.  Albert  Daeger,  O.  F.  M.,  our  present 
Archbishop,  who  was  then  pastor  of  Jemez  and  whose 
elevation  to  his  present  dignity  was  altogether  unsuspected  at  the  time, 
and  myself,  started  from  Bernalillo  with  a team  and  double-seated  rig 
for  the  parish  of  Jemez,  where  His  Grace  was  to  make  the  visitation 
and  administer  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  A few  miles  out  of 
Bernalillo  we  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  that  separated  the  Jeniez 
valley  from  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  Looking  back  we  beheld  as  a 
silvery  line  the  Rio  Grande  river,  lined  on  both  sides  by  magnificent 
trees,  orchards  and  fertile,  green  fields,  whilst  before  us  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge  there  opened  in  violent  contrast,  as  is  often  found  in 
the  Southwest,  a waterless,  sandy  country.  Into  the  desert  we  plunged, 
and  in  a short  while  the  horses  were  merely  creeping  along.  We  walked 
through  the  heaviest  sand  to  lighten  the  weight  for  the  horses. 

In  this  barren  desert,  about  ten  miles  from  Bernalillo,  there  lies 
the  Indian  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana,  which  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Jemez. 
The  pueblo  was  deserted ; nary  a living  soul  did  we  see.  Owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  raising  any  crops  in  this  arid  waste,  the  Government, 
some  years  ago,  gave  to  these  Indians  some  good  lands,  called  the 
ranchitos,  just  outside  of  Bernalillo,  and  during  the  farming  season 
the  Santa  Ana  Indians  reside  at  these  ranches.  When  the  crops  are 
harvested,  they  are  carried  to  the  pueblo,  where  these  Indians  spend 
ihe  winter  months.  Santa  Ana  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Jemez  river,  but 
of  a river  there  was  no  other  indication  than  a sandy  wash.  Not  a drop 
of  water  was  to  be  seen ; what  little  water  there  had  been,  had  seeped 
beneath  the  sand. 

About  ten  miles  farther  up  this  river  lies  the  small  Indian  pueblo 
of  Sia.  About  three  miles  from  this  pueblo  we  were  met  by  a solitary 
Indian  on  horseback.  He  approached  His  Grace  and  reverently  kissed 
his  ring.  Then  he  informed  us  that  he  had  been  detailed  as  an  advance 
scout  to  notify  the  pueblo  of  our  approach.  This  he  was  to  do  by 
lighting  a fire  on  some  elevated  point,  and  the  smoke  would  act  as  a 
wireless  message.  However,  this  was  not  necessary,  for  a short  dis- 
tance further  on  we  were  met  by  the  men  and  young  men  of  the  pueblo 
on  horseback.  Our  progress  through  the  sandy  desert  had  naturally 
been  slow,  and  these  Indians  had  become  anxious  and  restless  and  thus 
<ame  out  this  far  to  meet  us. 

14 
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The  Indians  were  arrayed  in  rare  fineries,  produced  only  on  special 
occasions,  and  were  astride  their  best  and  fastest  horses,  which  likewise 
came  in  for  their  share  of  decorations.  Some  Indians  had  their  faces 


painted,  not  indeed  with 
modern  creams,  pastes  or 
powders,  but  with  their  an- 
cient paint  made  of  colored 
earth.  All  wore  their  best 
clothes;  some  had  decorated 
themselves  with  feathers 
and  ribbons.  The  horses 
displayed  gaudy  saddle- 
blankets  ; bells  and  rattles 
adorned  their  necks,  whilst 
streamers  of  many  colors 
were  fastened  to  their  tails. 
An  Indian,  Isidro  Shije, 
manytime  governor  of  the 
pueblo,  was  dressed  in  a suit 
of  yellow  buckskin  with 
fancy  bead-work.  It  was  a 
real  kaleidoscope  of  colors. 

We  halted  when  we  met 
The  Indians,  who  dismounted 
and  one  by  one  approached 
the  Archbishop  and  knelt 
down  to  kiss  his  ring  and 
receive  his  blessing.  The 
ceremony  of  greeting  over, 
the  Indians  remounted  their 
fiery  steeds  and  then  gave 
exhibitions  of  their  superb 
horsemanship,  which  was 
part  of  the  reception  pro- 
gram. Amid  shouting, 
whooping,  and  the  discharge 
of  firearms  the  Indians 
spurred  their  horses  to  their 
utmost  speed  and  continu- 
ally encircled  our  rig. 

After  we  had  crossed 
the  river  and  ascended  the 
steep  top  of  the  rocky  for- 
mation where  lies  the  pueblo 
of  Sia,  we  found  the  old  men, 


THE  MOST  REV.  J.  B.  PITAVAL,  D.  D., 

Former  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


women  and  children  awaiting  us.  The  church  bell  was  announcing  the 
glad  tidings  that  Tata  Obispo  (literally:  Father  Bishop)  had  arrived. 
Several  hundred  yards  from  the  church  we  halted;  the  Archbishop 
alighted,  and  women  and  children  gathered  around  him  to  receive  his 
blessing.  Others  hastened  with  blankets,  their  best  ones,  which  they 
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spread  on  the  ground.  From  the  place  where  we  stopped  with  the  rig 
up  to  the  church  door  and  in  the  church  itself,  the  women  placed 
blankets  and  even  their  shawls  on  the  ground,  and  over  these  the 
Archbishop  walked  to  the  church  between  two  rows  of  kneeling  Indians, 
who,  after  kissing  his  ring,  arose  and  joined  the  procession  that  was 
following  the  Archbishop.  It  was  an  edifying  demonstration  of  Faith. 

Arriving  at  the  church,  a quaint  old  structure,  and  a sad  reminder 
of  bygone  happy  mission  days  when  the  heroic  Franciscans  first  brought 
che  light  of  Faith  to  these  dusky  aborigines,  the  Archbishop  first  recited 
several  Aves  and  then  put  on  his  vestments.  Thereupon  he  delivered 
a short  sermon,  dwelling  mainly  on  the  devotion  to  our  Heavenly 
Mother,  which  was  very  appropriate  as  it  was  the  first  day  of  the 
month  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  Next  came  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  In  New  Mexico  the  ancient  custom  of 
confirming  infants,  introduced  by  the  early  Spaniards,  is  still  in  vogue. 
All  is  well  as  long  as  the  infants  are  with  their  parents,  but  as  soon  as 
the  latter  hand  them  over  to  the  sponsors,  pandemonium  breaks  loose 
Some  precocious  youngster  will  sound  the  alarm,  and,  though  there 
were  a silent  agreement,  all  soon  join  in  flowing  their  lungs  lustily, 
each  trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  the  volume  of  sound  produced.  Since 
the  Archbishop  can  make  the  visitation  only  once  every  four  or  five 
years  on  account  of  his  extensive  archdiocese,  some  of  the  children  to 
be  confirmed  are  several  years  of  age.  Indian  children  are  naturally 
very  timid  and  afraid  of  whites,  and  the  imposing  figure  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, as  he  approaches  them  in  full  pontificals,  all  but  scares  them 
to  death.  Some  of  the  larger  children  struggle  with  might  and  main  so 
that  it  oftentimes  requires  two  persons  to  hold  them  quiet  for  the 
anointing.  Some  sponsors  have  a struggling  god-child  in  each  arm,  and 
several  larger  ones  standing  before  them.  There  were  32  confirmed 
at  Sia. 

After  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  we  partook  of  a lunch  in  the 
room  of  the  Father,  which  is  annexed  to  the  sacristy,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way  to  Jemez. 

A delegation  of  Indians  from  Jemez  had  come  to  Sia  to  accompany 
us  to  their  pueblo,  but  the  Sias,  too,  insisted  on  accompanying  us,  and 
as  a result,  there  was  a large  number  of  Indians  on  horseback  following 
our  rig.  It  was  a picturesque  scene.  On  account  of  the  dusty  roads  the 
Archbishop  requested  them  to  abandon  their  encircling  maneuvers,  as 
the  amount  of  dust  which  they  raised  was  stifling. 

About  two  miles  from  Jemez  we  met  two  of  the  oldest  men,  both 
ex -governors  of  the  pueblo  awaiting  us.  A short  distance  further  on 
we  met  two  more,  and  thereafter,  at  short  intervals,  always  two  Indians 
were  stationed  on  horseback,  who  dismounted  and  greeted  His  Grace. 
As  we  approached  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez,  we  struck  the  main  body  of 
men,  all  dolled  up,  some  in  modern  clothes  and  others  in  Indian 
costume.  After  the  Jemez  Indians  had  greeted  the  Archbishop,  the 
Sias  took  farewell  and  returned  to  their  pueblo,  satisfied  that  they  had 
given  to  Tata  Obispo  a reception  worthy  of  his  dignity.  The  Jemez 
Indians  carried  out  the  same  program  of  whooping  and  shouting,  of 
shooting  and  display  of  horsemanship  as  the  Sias  had  done,  only  on  a 
more  elaborate  scale  because  Jemez  is  a larger  pueblo. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  pueblo  we  found  a well  organized  procession 
arranged  by  the  Sisters,  awaiting  us.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  was 
Fr.  Jerome,  who  had  made  the  30  miles  over  the  mountains  from  Pena 
Blanca  on  his  faithful  steed.  Altar  boys,  school  children,  and  adults 
were  lined  up  in  the  order  named  in  two  files,  and  the  intervening 
space  was  covered  with  blankets  and  shawls.  We  were  dust-stained  and 
in  no  proper  condition  for  a public  reception,  but  the  well-meaning 
natives  are  far  from  fastidious  regarding  fashion  or  appearance. 
Bestowing  his  blessing  and  offering  his  ring  to  be  kissed,  the  Arch- 
bishop proceeded  slowly  between  the  two  lines  of  Indians  and  Mexicans, 
the  latter  from  nearby  villages,  to  the  church  amid  the  peal  of  the  bells 
and  the  explosion  of  firearms.  At  the  entrance  of  the  church  yard  an 
arch  had  been  erected  and  decorated  with  pieces  of  colored  goods  and 
gaudy  trinkets.  From  the  gate  of  the  church  yard  to  the  church  doors 
two  rows  of  cottonwood  trees  had  been  placed  in  the  ground.  Above 
the  church  door  some  wag  had  nailed  a picture  of  Uncle  Sam  in  fight- 
ing togs.  Whether  the  one  responsible  for  this  unique  church  decora- 
lion  was  actuated  by  sentiments  of  patriotism  or  whether  the  gaudy 
colors  of  the  advertisement  appealed  to  him  as  a fitting  decoration, 
might  leave  room  for  argument.  I incline  to  the  latter  motive;  but 
there  he  was,  good  old  Uncle  Sammy,  inviting  the  beholder  to  fight  the 
battle  to  make  the  world  safe  for  the  Democratic  Party,  as  one  Indian 
fnot  a Pueblo)  put  it.  2 

When  all  had  entered  the  church,  His  Grace  said  some  prayers, 
thanked  the  people  for  their  splendid  reception,  and  announced  the 
program  for  the  morrow. 

During  the  highmass  on  the  following  morning  the  Archbishop 
delivered  the  sermon.  Hardly  had  he  begun,  when  some  little  creature 
began  measuring  its  tiny  voice  with  the  powerful  volume  of  the  voice 
of  His  Grace.  It  did  not  succeed.  Other  infants,  realizing  that  one 
of  their  clansmen  was  being  worsted,  rallied  to  its  assistance,  and  the 
combined  effort  resulted  in  a loud  musical  discord.  One  child,  as  yet 
unable  to  walk,  persisted  in  crawling  into  the  sanctuary  until  His  Grace 
requested  the  mother  to  retain  a tight  hold  on  her  child.  During  the 
sermon  the  Archbishop  was  standing  at  the  communion  rail.  Beneath 
him,  sitting  on  the  floor,  was  an  old  Indian,  holding  an  infant.  The 
latter  gradually  became  restless,  and  the  old  man,  undaunted  and  without 
the  least  embarrassment,  stood  up,  slung  the  baby  on  his  back,  threw  his 
blanket  over  the  child  and  his  own  shoulders  in  Indian  fashion,  and 
most  unconcernedly  began  rocking  to  and  fro;  and  this  whole  per- 
formance he  carried  out,  standing  right  in  front  of  His  Grace  and  in 
full  view  of  the  crowded  church.  Incidents  such  as  these  are  common 
occurrences  in  New  Mexico  and  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  them. 
The  yelling  and  howling,  the  screeching  and  screaming  of  the  infants 
who  were  to  be  confirmed  drowned  all  other  sound.  These  infants  were 
the  heroes  of  the  occasion  and  they  let  it  be  known  in  unmistakable 
terms.  Eighty-six  Indians  and  75  Mexican  children,  161  in  all,  were 
confirmed  at  Jemez. 

On  the  morning  of  October  3,  we  started  for  Cuba,  N.  M.,  in  an 
automobile,  driven  by  our  Bro.  Julian,  who  is  an  expert  mechanic  and 
a very  careful  and  easy  driver.  His  mechanical  knowledge,  however, 
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was  not  required,  for  although  the  roads  were  rough  and  mountainous, 
we  made  the  60  odd  miles  without  a mishap.  Nine  miles  from  Cuba 
we  were  met  by  two  autos,  the  occupants  having  come  that  distance  to 
greet  His  Grace.  A few  miles  further  on,  several  boys  on  horseback 
awaited  us  and  increased  our  escort.  Two  miles  from  town  a beautiful 
arch  had  been  erected  over  a bridge  we  were  obliged  to  cross,  and  as 
we  reached  the  town  itself,  all  the  people  had  gathered  to  greet  the 
Archbishop.  Two  rows  of  trees  had  been  placed  in  the  ground  for  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  yards  from  the  church.  At  the  end  of 
the  arborage  formed  by  these  trees,  the  pastor  of  Cuba,  the  Rev.  Camil- 
lus  Fangman,  O.  F.  M.,  surrounded  by  altar  boys  in  cassock  and 
surplice,  awaited  us.  Behind  these  were  the  Sisters  with  the  school 
children  and  the  adult  population.  Dust  and  travel-stained  as  he  was, 
the  Archbishop  was  conducted  to  the  church,  which  was  tastily  decor- 
ated with  arches  and  other  trimmings. 

October  4,  the  feast  of  our  Holy  Father  St.  Francis,  was  spent  at 
Cuba,  where  the  number  of  confirmations  was  220.  The  impaired 
health  of  the  good  Archbishop  did  not  permit  him  to  visit  all  the 
missions  as  in  former  years.  He  visited  only  the  larger  places  and  the 
people  of  the  other  missions  were  obliged  to  come  to  one  of  these. 

Cuba  is  a Mexican  settlement  with  a beautiful  location  in  the  heart 
of  the  Nacimiento  mountain  range.  Under  the  direction  of  the  zealous 
and  hard-working  Fr.  Camillus  the  town  has  made  wonderful  progress, 
both  spiritually  and  materially.  He  it  was  who  erected  the  spacious, 
beautiful  church ; he  brought  the  Sisters  to  Cuba  where  they  are  teach- 
ing in  the  public  school  until  the  large  parochial  school  building  shall 
be  completed. 

Leaving  Cuba  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  after  several  hours  of 
driving,  we  reached  San  Luis,  which  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Jemez. 
The  usual  hearty  reception  awaited  us.  The  Archbishop  was  con- 
ducted to  the  new  chapel,  a neat,  simple,  but  handsome  structure, 
although  not  quite  completed.  Here  34  children  were  confirmed.  After 
partaking  of  a slight  lunch  we  pushed  on  to  Cabezon.  In  the  evening 
and  early  next  morning  the  people  began  to  arrive  from  the  villages 
of  Guadalupe  and  Salazar.  There  were  60  confirmations  next  day, 
October  6th. 

We  left  Cabezon  about  noon  in  tke  same  auto  with  Bro.  Julian  still 
at  the  wheel,  and  after  a drive  of  seven  hours  we  arrived  at  the  orphan- 
age in  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  conducted  by  the  Franciscan  Sisters. 
Here  we  received  our  first  news  of  the  raging  of  the  terrible  epidemic 
of  the  Spanish  influenza.  In  Albuquerque  all  public  places,  including 
the  churches,  had  been  closed  by  order  of  the  health  authorities.  It  had 
been  the  plan  of  the  Archbishop  to  proceed  from  Albuquerque  to  the 
parish  of  Gallup.  His  Grace  requested  me  to  leave  for  Gallup  the 
same  night  to  inquire  about  the  influenza  conditions  there.  The  dread 
specter  had  already  invaded  the  Gallup  parish  and  for  that  reason  the 
Archbishop  called  off  the  intended  visit. 

Thus  did  our  trip  end  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  It  was  the  last 
confirmation  trip  of  the  Most  Rev.  J.  B.  Pitaval,  D.  D.,  through  the 
Jemez  country. 
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By  Fr.  Anselm  Weber,  O.  F.  M. 


HIS  annual  of  the  “Franciscan  Missions  of  the  South- 
west” would  be  incomplete  without  a sketch  of  one  of  the 
foremost  Missionaries  of  the  Southwest,  the  Rev.  Albert 
Daeger,  O.  F.  M.,  and  his  elevation  to  the  Archiepis- 
copal  See  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  which,  indeed,  was 
a great  honor  to  our  Order  and  our  Province,  and  an 
elegant  recognition  of  the  missionary  labors  of  our  Fathers,  more 
especially  of  him  upon  whom  this  singular  distinction  was  conferred. 

Born  March  5,  1872,  at  St.  Anne’s,  Indiana,  Father  Albert  obtained 
his  early  education  in  the  parish  schools  at  St.  Anne’s  and  Corryville, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  attended  St.  Francis  College  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
entered  the  novitiate  at  Oldenburg,  Indiana,  in  1889,  and  was  ordained 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1896.  After  laboring  for  some  years  in  the  East, 
he  joined  the  small  Franciscan  fnissionary  band  in  the  Southwest  in  the 
year  1902,  when  he  was  appointed  Superior  and  made  Pastor  of  the 
extensive  Mexican  parish  of  Pena  Blanca  with  its  three  Pueblo  Indian 
villages  and  its  Mexican  missions.  Only  two  years  previous,  in  1900, 
this  parish  had  been  accepted  by  our  Province. 

When  Father  Albert  took  charge  of  the  parish,  he  saw  the  need  of 
the  hour  and  bent  all  his  efforts  and  energy  upon  securing  good  teachers 
for  the  children  and  the  opening  of  a parochial  school.  In  1904,  he 
induced  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration,  with  head- 
quarters at  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  to  come  to  the  land  of  sunshine,  peace 
and  adobe,  to  conduct  the  school  at  Pena  Blanca.  A marked  change 
soon  manifested  itself  in  the  children;  parents  were  delighted  with  the 
good  work  of  the  Sisters  and  the  progress  made  by  their  pupils,  and 
the  fame  of  the  Pena  Blanca  school  began  to  spread  throughout  the 
neighboring  villages,  fifty,  eighty,  and  even  a hundred  miles  distant. 

To  replace  the  miserable  school-buildings  and  the  wretched  dwel- 
ling house  of  the  Sisters,  he  soon  planned  the  erection  of  a large  school 
and  convent  for  the  Sisters — a seemingly  hopeless  undertaking  in  a 
small,  poor  Mexican  village.  To  arouse  the  Mexican  people  from  their 
apathy  and  to  induce  them  to  follow  his  example,  Father  Albert  labored 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  with  his  own  hands  at  the  building  until  it 
was  finished.  The  necessary  funds  he  begged  from  his  parishioners, 
from  good  people  in  the  East,  from  Archbishop  Bourgade  of  Santa  Fe, 
and  the  Church  Extension  Society.  The  school  was  solemnly  dedicated 
on  April  21,  1908. 

After  eight  years  of  incessant  fruitful  labor  at  Pena  Blanca,  Father 
Albert  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  extensive  parish  of  Farmington, 
New  Mexico,  which  had  just  been  accepted  by  our  Province.  Father 
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Fintan  Zumbahlen,  O.  F.  M.,  was  appointed  his  assistant.  This  parish 
comprised  at  that  time  the  whole  of  San  Juan  County  and  the  western 
half  of  Rio  Arriba  County;  measuring  70  miles  from  North  to  South, 
from  East  to  West  125  miles,  and  having  within  its  confines  about  400 
Mexican  families,  scattered  over  this  vast  stretch  of  8,750  square  miles, 
living  in  isolated  villages,  settlements  and  ranches. 

Having  Father  Fintan,  who  was  not  conversant  with  the  Spanish 
language,  attend  to  Farmington,  and  later,  to  the  American  colony  of 
Kentucky  Mesa,  and  to  teach  the  parochial  school  they  established  at 
Farmington,  Father  Albert  undertook  to  attend  the  many  scattered 
Mexican  villages  and  ranches  of  this  parish. 

For  lack  of  priests  the  parish  had  been  sorely  neglected.  In  1899, 
when  the  writer  of  these  lines  visited  that  part  of  the  country,  the 
Farmington  parish  was  visited  but  once  or  twice  a year  by  the  Pastor 
of  distant  Park  View.  Only  a few  years  before  we  accepted  the  parish, 
Farmington  had  a resident  pastor. 

Fifteen  Mexican  villages  (and  I do  not  know  how  many  ranches 
and  smaller  settlements)  belonged  to  this  parish.  Five  villages  had 
neither  church  nor  chapel,  and  Father  Albert  had  to  hold  service  in 
stores  or  school-buildings  or  in  private  houses.  Very  few  villages  had 
suitable  church-buildings;  some  had  adobe  or  dirt  roofs,  one  had  no 
roof  at  all,  quite  a few  had  adobe  floors.  Some  of  these  chapels  Father 
Albert  repaired,  and  to  my  knowledge  he  built  five  chapels  for  the 
missions  of  Hayes,  Upper  Gubernador,  Edith,  Monero  and  Pine  River 
Canon.  He  secured  some  assistance  for  the  erection  of  three  of  these 
chapels  from  the  Church  Extension  Society;  the  labor  was  performed 
by  his  parishioners,  the  Pastor  himself  often  lending  a helping  hand. 

Since  the  Mexican  missions  are  so  widely  scattered,  their  spiritual 
care  required  almost  continuous  driving,  riding,  and  walking.  Thus  at 
one  time  Father  Albert  was  at  home  at  Farmington  but  eleven  days  in 
five  months! 

Of  course,  in  a number  of  the  smaller  places  Mass  is  said  only  on 
week-days.  His  labors  were  rendeded  more  difficult  in  the  year  1912, 
when  a terrific  flood  of  the  Animas,  San  Juan,  and  La  Plata  rivers 
devastated  his  whole  parish.  Blanco,  together  with  five  villages  sit- 
uated on  the  banks  of  the  San  Juan  river  to  the  North,  as  also  Los  Pinos 
on  the  Pinos  river,  suffered  heavily..  Houses,  crops,  cattle,  in  fact 
everything  was  lost,  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty.  Trees,  bridges,  houses,  livestock,  rushed  in  wild  disorder 
down  the  San  Juan  and  Animas  rivers ; at  the  junction  of  these  rivers 
below  Farmington  the  destruction  was  even  greater  and  some  lives  were 
lost.  The  streets  were  as  rivers;  the  rivers  left  their  channels,  and  at 
places  followed  the  railroad  track,  many  miles  of  which  were  destroyed, 
so  that  for  several  months  traffic  was  completely  suspended.  Since  the 
railroad  track  had  been  carried  away  by  the  flood  for  miles,  Father 
Albert  had  to  ride  horse-back  from  Farmington  to  Lumberton  and 
return — 250  miles — and  he  only  succeeded  at  the  peril  of  his  life  in 
fording  the  flood-swollen  Animas  and  San  Juan  rivers;  all  bridges  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  flood. 

Returning  to  Farmington  he  had  to  visit  the  Mission  at  Rosa.  The 
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first  25  miles  he  rode  across  the  mountain  on  horse-back,  but  the  next  12 
miles  he  had  to  walk — the  only  way  to  avoid  fording  the  impassable 
river.  But  walking  this  distance  w^s  no  novelty  for  him.  Often  when 
he  could  not  secure  a horse  or  a vehicle,  he  would  walk  from  mission  to 
mission,  crossing  mountains  and  steep  canons,  carrying  the  while  his 
heavy  satchel  containing  the  sacred  vestments  and  utensils  for  saying 
Mass.  Some  time  ago  his  successor  in  the  missions  of  Lumberton,  now 
attached  to  the  Park  View  parish,  wrote  to  me:  “People  do  not  tire  in 
relating  how  Fray  Alberto  crossed  the  streams  and  canons  on  foot  and 
would  arrive  tired  and  footsore  at  his  destination.” 

Since  the  Provincial  Chapter  of  1917  was  afraid  that  his  health 
and  strength  would  give  way  under  the  stress  of  his  hard  labors,  he 
was  transferred  to  Jemez,  N.  M.  He  could  leave  with  the  satisfaction 
that  his  ministrations  of  seven  years  to  these  poor  Mexicans  had 
changed  the  face  of  the  parish.  The  many  chapels  built  and  repaired 
and  the  spirit  of  religion  aroused  and  strengthened  in  so  many  neglected 
and  indifferent  members  of  his  flock  testified  to  the  success  of  his  inces- 
sant labors  and  untiring  zeal. 

The  Jemez  parish,  in  charge  of  Father  Albert  since  July,  1917,  con- 
sists of  the  Jemez  Indian  Pueblo,  the  Sia  and  Santa  Ana  Indian  villages, 
and  various  Mexican  settlements.  The  Jemez  Indian  village  is  the  seat 
of  the  pastoral  residence  and  the  Sisters’  school,  with  an  attendance  of 
103  pupils.  Here  Father  Albert  continued  his  good  work  with  his 
wonted  zeal  and  energy  and  success  till  he  was  called  by  the  Holy  Father 
to  the  exalted  position  of  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe. 

His  appointment  has  been  welcomed  by  clergy  and  laity  alike,  and 
the  press  comment  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  exceedingly  eulogistic. 

Amid  the  greatest  solemnities  Father  Albert  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop on  May  7 in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  at  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico. 

The  procession  from  the  Archbishop’s  residence  to  the  cathedral  was 
headed  by  Col.  Jose  D.  Sena  carrying  the  cross,  accompanied  by  altar 
boys,  and  followed  by  our  St.  Michaels  Indian  Band,  by  28  Franciscans, 
among  them  Father  Vigil  Daeger,  O.  F.  M.,  the  brother  of  Father 
Albert ; 62  of  the  secular  clergy,  Archbishop  J.  B.  Pitaval,  four  bishops, 
and  three  Provincials  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Granjon,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Tucson,  began  the 
ceremonies  by  reading  the  “mandate”  of  the  Holy  Father  that  Father 
Albert  should  be  consecrated  Archbishop.  The  Most  Rev.  J.  B.  Pitaval 
performed  the  consecration,  assisted  by  two  Co-Consecrators,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Tihen,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Anthony  J.  Schuler,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  consecration  ceremonies,  including  the  examen,  the  imposition 
of  hands,  the  anointing,  the  investiture  with  the  insignia  of  his  high 
office,  the  mitre,  crozier,  and  ring,  the  pontifical  Mass  by  the  Most  Rev. 
J.  B.  Pitaval,  the  English  sermon  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Lillis, 
Bishop  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  Spanish  sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  X. 
di  Pietro,  S.  J.,  lasted  three  and  a half  hours. 

Bishop  Lillis  explained  the  consecration  ceremony  and  the  powers  of 
the  archbishop,  and  concluded  by  saying:  “In  the  person  of  the  new 
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Archbishop  we  recognize  the  learning  and  example  that  will  fit  him  for 
his  position.  We  see  in  him  the  eminent  qualities  that  will  make  him 
a leader  of  his  priests  and  people.  He  possesses  the  moral  courage  to 
sound  the  warning  of  the  pending  dangers  and  the  authority  to  act. 
We  congratulate  Archbishop  Daeger  on  this  day.  We  congratulate  the 
priests  and  people  in  having  him,  and  I know  full  well  that  I but  feebly 
voice  the  sentiments  that  permeate  all  when  I say  to  Archbishop  Daeger : 
‘Ad  multos  annos,  ad  multos  annos/  ” 

In  his  eloquent  discourse  Father  di  Pietro  drew  a magnificent 
picture  of  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Sons  of  St.  Francis  of  long  ago 
and  of  the  present  time  in  New  Mexico,  the  “New  Kingdom  of  St. 
Francis/’  saying  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  States  would  the 


AFTER  THE  CONSECRATION  OF  THE  MOST  REV.  ALBERT  DAEGER, 

O.  F.  M.,  D.  D., 

elevation  of  a Franciscan  to  the  episcopal  dignity  have  been  so  eminent- 
ly fitting  as  in  New  Mexico. 

It  is  rather  unusual  that  an  Archbishop  should  consecrate  his  own 
successor,  as  it  happened  in  this  case.  The  Most  Rev.  J.  B.  Pitaval, 
D.  D.,left  France,  his  native  country,  as  deacon,  to  accompany  the  then 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  Colorado,  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  P.  Machebeuf,  D.  D.,  to 
the  mission  fields  of  Colorado.  Here  he  labored  with  great  success  for 
21  years,  when,  in  1902,  the  Most  Rev.  P.  Bourgade,  D.  D.,  Archbishop 
of  Santa  Fe,  selected  him  as  his  auxiliary  Bishop.  He  had  carried  the 
heavy  burden  of  his  office  as  auxiliary,  and,  since  1909,  as  Archbishop 
of  Santa  Fe,  administering  this  extensive  archdiocese  with  singular 
devotedness  and  energy  and  efficiency,  when  he,  37  years  after  his  ordi- 
nation and  17  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  decided  to 
resign  his  high  office,  which  through  advancing  age  and  declining  health 
was  becoming  too  burdensome,  and  to  have  it  placed  upon  younger 
shoulders. 
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When  he  had  consecrated  his  successor  and  the  new  Archbishop 
had  taken  his  seat  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  he  addressed  these 
touching  words  to  his  successor:  “Most  Rev.  Archbishop:  When  the 
book  of  the  Holy  Gospels  is  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  priest  who 
is  to  be  raised  to  the  episcopal  order,  and  when,  as  in  your  case,  the 
Sacred  Pallium,  with  its  circular  band  and  its  pendants  weighted  with 
lead,  to  be  worn  about  the  neck,  across  the  breast  and  shoulders,  is 
conferred,  it  is  no  empty  ceremony.  It  means  that  strong  and  willing 
shoulders  are  demanded  for  sustaining  the  weight  of  responsibilities  and 
labors  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  Bishop  and  Archbishop;  such  a weight 
that — ‘ipsis  humeris  angelicis  formidandum' — ‘Nihil  esse  in  hac  vita,’ 
ait  Sanctus  Augustinus,  ‘et  maxime  hoc  tempore  difficilius  et  laboriosius 
Episcopi  officio,  si  quis  eo  ut  oportet,  defungi  velit.’  (‘It  is  to  be  dreaded 
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AND 

THE  ST.  MICHAELS  INDIAN  SCHOOL  BAND. 

even  by  angelic  shoulders'—/There  is  nothing  in  this  life/  says  St. 
Augustine,  ‘especially  during  these  times,  more  difficult  and  more  bur- 
densome than  the  office  of  a bishop,  if  it  is  to  be  administered  as  it 
should  be*) — but  that  you  have  been  selected  by  Rome,  which  moves  and 
acts  so  carefully,  is  sufficient  testimony  of  your  fitness  and  ability. 

“It  is,  therefore,  with  utmost  confidence  that  I place  in  your  hands 
the  Diocesan  trusts,  and  with  real  satisfaction  that  I leave  you  in  charge 
of  this  portion  of  the  Lord's  Vineyard,  which  has  been  so  properly 
called  ‘the  Kingdom  of  St.  Francis.' 

“Archbishop  Daeger,  we  all  rejoice  at  your  elevation,  and  we  sin- 
cerely congratulate  you.  Your  clergy  and  laity  are  happy  in  the  thought 
that  they  have  a new  spiritual  leader — Due  in  altum  (Lead  upwards) — 
and  may  your  episcopal  career  be  long  and  fruitful." 

This  address  was  followed  by  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  ring  of 
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the  new  Archbishop  and  doing  him  homage.  In  this  the  priests  of  the 
archdiocese,  were  led  by  the  Vicar  General,  Antonio  Fou rchegu.  The 
ceremonies  were  concluded  by  the  procession  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
residence  of  the  Archbishop  with  our  St.  Michaels  Indian  School  Band 
leading. 

I had  brought  our  Indian  School  Band,  in  charge  of  Father  Celes- 
tine  Matz  during  this  trip,  to  Santa  Fe,  to  enhance  the  ceremony.  That 
this  was  duly  appreciated  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  eulogistic 
remarks,  published  in  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican : “One  of  the  most 
remarkable  musical  organizations  in  this  country  undoubtedly  is  the 
brass  band  of  Papago  and  Navajo  Indians,  which  visited  Santa  Fe  this 
week  and  made  a triumphal  tour  from  St.  Michaels,  Arizona,  to  New 
Mexico’s  capital,  playing  stirring  marches  and  patriotic  airs  in  various 
cities  to  audiences  of  500  to  2,000  people. 

“This  band  has  gone  home,  but  it  will  long  be  cordially  remembered 
by  Santa  Feans  as  a most  pleasing  feature  in  connection  with  the  conse- 
cration of  Santa  Fe’s  new  Archbishop,  the  Most  Rev.  Albert  Daeger, 
O.  F.  M. 

“It  was  most  singularly  appropriate  for  this  band  of  20  Indian 
school  boys,  some  of  whom  were  scarcely  as  large  as  the  silver  instru- 
ments they  played,  to  discourse  music  before  and  after  Archbishop 
Daeger ’s  consecration.  The  character,  behavior  and  musical  skill  of 
these  boys  are  a splendid  commentary  on  the  work  of  the  school  at 
St.  Michaels.” 


FARMINGTON,  NEW  MEXICO 


WAVE  of  material  and  religious  progress  reached  the 
Franciscan  Mission  of  Farmington  during  the  past  year. 
* One  of  the  finest  apple-crops  in  the  history  of  the 
country  brought  an  unusual  number  of  buyers  and  specu- 
lators into  Farmington  and  vicinity  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  seasons,  whose  investigations  discovered  not 
only  wonderful  climatic  advantages,  but  also  undeveloped  resources  of 
soil,  coal,  and  oil,  probably  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Besides  this  forecast  of  material  progress  1919  brought  to  the  Farm- 
ington mission  two  special  spiritual  blessings — the  first  visit  of  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  opening  of  the  Sisters’  schools  at 
Farmington,  Blanco,  and  on  the  Kentucky  Mesa. 

Though  all  New  Mexico,  and  the  church  in  general  throughout  the 
West,  rejoiced  that  an  Archbishop  had  been  chosen  from  an  order  whose 
missionary  labors  constitute  so  glorious  a part  of  the  history  of  the 
church  in  the  United  States,  the  Catholics  of  San  Juan  county  had 
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special  reasons  for  rejoicing  when  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  was  con- 
ferred upon  “Father  Albert/'  their  beloved  missionary  of  former  days. 

Though  the  new  Archbishop  had  received  greater  and  more  worthy 
exterior  homage  than  it  was  possible  for  the  small  parishes  of  Farming- 
ton  and  Kentucky  Mesa  to  render  him  on  his  first  visitation,  never  did 
he  receive  more  loyal,  devoted,  enthusiastic  homage;  to  complete  our 
happiness  His  Grace  made  us  realize  that  he  felt  it  was  good  to  be  with 
his  old  flock  again,  and  insisted  on  being  called  “Father  Albert." 

September  12  was  another  memorable  and  blessed  day  for  these 
missions,  since  it  brought  the  first  band  of  religious  teachers  across 
“the  Rockies"  to  labor  in  San  Juan  county,  New  Mexico.  After  a 
journey  of  1,500  miles  from  the  Motherhouse,  Mt.  St.  Joseph's  Ursuline 
Convent,  St.  Joseph,  Ky.,  the  Sisters  reached  Durango,  Colo.,  on 
September  11,  where  Rev.  Fr.  Fintan  of  Farmington,  and  Walter  Stal- 
lings of  the  Kentucky  Mesa  Colony,  kindly  welcomed  them  and  provided 
for  their  comfort  overnight  with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Awaiting  them 
at  their  journey's  end  at  Farmington  were  old  friends  from  Kentucky 
who  had  preceded  them  to  this  “Land  of  Sunshine."  On  Sunday, 
September  14,  after  a Mass  of  thanksgiving  offered  by  Rev.  Fr.  Fintan, 
in  the  Sacred  Heart  church  on  the  Kentucky  Mesa,  a joyous  reunion  of 
the  Sisters  and  the  colonists  occurred  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  L.  A.  Stallings, 
as  the  Sisters'  home  was  not  yet  ready. 

On  Monday,  September  15,  our  zealous  Ursulines  began  their  career 
of  devoted  service  in  the  Sacred  Heart  School  and  the  hospital  at 
Farmington  and  in  the  schools  at  Blanco  and  on  the  Kentucky  Mesa. 
At  Blanco  three  Sisters  have  enrolled  about  200  pupils,  mostly  Mexicans ; 
the  Sacred  Heart  School,  opening  with  12  pupils  at  Farmington,  has 
increased  its  enrollnfent  to  34.  At  the  Christmas  midnight  Mass  the 
little  innocents  of  this  school  had  the  privilege  of  making  their  first 
Holy  Communion. 

The  Ursuline  Motherhouse  at  St.  Joseph,  Ky.,  is  erecting  a fine 
school  building  on  the  Kentucky  Mesa,  which,  under  the  title  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Academy,  will  be  opened  to  day  pupils  and  boarders  in 
September,  1920.  The  climatic  advantages  of  the  location  and  the 
thorough  education  given  by  the  Ursuline  teaching  order  promise  to 
make  this  academy  one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  of  the 
country. 

At  present  one  teacher  on  the  Mesa  is  conducting  a small  school, 
but  families  from  Nebraska  and  other  states  are  negotiating  for  homes 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  San  Juan  river,  and  the  future  of  the  school 
and  the  settlement  seems  assured. 

The  spiritual  needs  of  this  parish  and  also  of  Farmington  are 
attended  every  Sunday  by  the  Rev.  Fr.  Fintan  Zumbahlen,  O.  F.  M. 
Here,  as  everywhere  in  the  West,  “The  harvest  is  great  and  the  laborers 
few";  may  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  multiply  the  laborers,  and  may  the 
work  of  the  sons  of  St.  Francis  and  the  Daughters  of  St.  Angela  Merici, 
through  the  blessings  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  bring  forth  fruit  a hundred 
fold ! — Contributed. 
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Blanco,  San  Juan  County,  New  Mexico 

By  Fr.  Felician  Sandfort,  O.  F.  M. 


STRANGER  entering  into  any  one  of  the  many  rural 
districts  of  the  Southwest,  represented  to  him  as  quite 
important  places,  comparatively  speaking,  will  promptly 
consider  himself  duped  and  deceived.  For,  looking  about 
he  sees  but  one  or  two  general  trading  stores,  one  of 
which  invariably  contains  the  post-office ; he  sees  a church 
or  chapel,  a school  house,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  dwellings  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  Before  him,  winding  through  the  valley,  is 
a stream  which  his  guide  will  term  a river — but  which  to  him  seems  a 
mere  trickling  of  water  in  the  sands.  Along  this  stream  are  to  be  seen 
various  patches  of  alfalfa  with  a ranch  house  or  two,  but  back  of  them  ' 
and  beyond,  running  into  nothingness,  is  only  sage  brush  or  mesquite, 
amid  a glorious  profusion  of  rocks  and  boulders. 

Just  such  an  impression  is  created  by  the  first  glimpse  of  Blanco — 
one  could  call  it  neither  town  nor  hamlet, — perhaps  it  might  be  termed  a 
settlement.  It  is  situated  in  northwestern  New  Mexico  on  the  San  Juan 
river,  in  the  county  of  San  Juan,  15  miles  east  of  Aztec,  the  county  seat, 
and  28  miles  northeast  of  Farmington,  of  which  parish  it  is  the  principal 
mission,  since  within  a radius  of  ten  miles  there  live  105  Spanish-speak- 
ing families.  On  a quiet,  sunshiny  day  it  seems  like  a mere  name,  a town 
that  could  claim  existence  only  in  the  dreamland  of  imagination.  But 
when  the < church  bell  begins  ringing  on  a Sunday  morning,  announcing 
Mass,  the  people  begin  to  arrive  on  horseback,  in  buggies,  and  wagons, 
and  shortly  a crowd  assembles  that  would  make  a stranger  stare  in 
wonder.  The  rural  districts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  create  an 
impression  entirely  different  from  that  called  forth  by  those  of  the  East 
or  Middle  West,  for,  there  one  sees  all  around  signs  of  life — well  ordered 
fences,  cosy  looking  farmhouses,  well  cultivated  fields — all  of  which 
bespeak  life  and  activity.  But  here  a certain  emptiness  and  loneliness 
makes  itself  felt  until  one  beholds  the  gathering  of  the  people.  In  this 
as  in  other  similar  matters  there  is  a result  apparently  without  a cause, 
an  element  of  uncertainty,  which  forebodes  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment, but  which  often  crystallizes  into  success  and  achievement.  One 
seems  to  have  gained  an  end  without  the  necessary  means,  or  at  least 
with  such  means  as  would  not  have  warranted  a happy  solution.  This 
characteristic  is  probably  one  of  the  elements  that  inject  into  the  arduous 
life  under  these  western  conditions  something  attractive  and  appealing, 
but  it  is  one  so  subtle  and  fine  that  it  can  hardly  be  described  and 
pictured. 

When  the  erection  of  a new  church  was  begun  here  in  the  summer  of 
1918,  there  were  several  adverse  factors  that  militated  strongly  against 
a successful  culmination  of  this  project : limited  and  insufficient  funds, 
the  location,  15  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  point,  necessitating  the 
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hauling  of  material  over  rough  and  heavy  roads,  the  mighty  world  con- 
flict raging  in  all  its  Jury,  and  as  a climax,  the  awful  epidemic  of  the 
influenza.  But  a new  church  was  imperative,  a crying  and  absolute 
necessity.  However,  with  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  people  and  the 
generous  aid  of  benefactors,  especially  of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension 
Society  of  Chicago,  the  building  now  stands  complete,  a monument  and 
a credit  to  this  thriving  community.  On  September  2nd,  1919,  His 
Grace,  Archbishop  Albert  Daeger  of  Santa  Fe,  arrived  to  dedicate  it  to 


THE  NEW  ST.  ROSE  OF  LIMA  CHURCH,  AT  BLANCO,  N.  M. 

the  service  of  the  Almighty.  His  Grace,  who  was  formerly  the  pastor 
of  Blanco,  expressed  himself  as  highly  pleased  with  the  results  obtained. 
The  new  church,  the  only  brick  structure  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  was 
solemnly  dedicated  on  the  morning  of  September  3rd,  followed  by  a 
solemn  pontifical  Mass,  celebrated  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Caldenty,  O.  T.,  of  Durango,  Colo.,  the  Rev. 
Sixtus  Kopp,  O.  F.  M.,  of  Lumberton,  the  Rev.  Fathers  Fintan  and 
Felician,  O.  F.  M.,  of  Farmington,  in  the  presence  of  a very  large 
gathering  of  people  from  all  the  surrounding  towns.  It  was  a most 
memorable  day  for  the  people  of  Blanco.  But  the  erection  of  the  church 
proved  to  be  the  germ  or  seed  of  a much  greater  undertaking,  the  consoli- 
dation of  all  the  adjacent  school  districts  and  the  founding  of  a centrally 
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located  school  here  in  Blanco,  alongside  of  the  new  church.  Instead  of 
the  small  inadequate  schools  of  15  to  29  pupils  with  one  teacher,  there 
is  now  in  existence  and  actual  operation  a graded  school  of  180  children, 
the  benefits  of  which  are  gradually  beginning  to  manifest  themselves. 
It  was  indeed  a day  of  joy  and  consolation  for  priest  and  people  when  the 
good  Ursuline  Sisters  of  Mount  St.  Joseph,  Ky.,  arrived  in  September 
of  this  year,  1919,  to  take  charge  of  the  school.  Although  still  laboring 
in  very  uncongenial  surroundings,  and  beset  by  many  difficulties,  the 
outlook  into  the  future  is  bright  and  promising,  and  Blanco,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  the  powerful  protection  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  its 
Patroness,  will  most  assuredly  bring  forth  fruits,  worthy  of  the  glorious 
traditions  of  the  old  Spanish  Padres — the  intrepid  pioneers  of  this 
dreamy  land  of  “Manana.” 


HE  first  mission  in  New  Mexico  accepted  by  the  Francis- 
cans, when  they  returned  to  resume  the  work  that  had 
been  so  zealously  and  successfully  carried  on  by  the 
pioneer  missionaries,  the  saintly  sons  of  St.  Francis  of 
three  and  four  centuries  ago,  was  Pena  Blanca.  It  was 
in  June,  1900  that  the  truly  apostolic  archbishop  Bour- 
gade,  of  blessed  memory,  prevailed  upon  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Provincial 
to  send  a few  of  his  men  out  here  to  help  the  hard-working  and  over- 
worked members  of  the  secular  clergy  to  look  after  a portion  of  this 
large  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

Pena  Blanca — Spanish  for  “White  Rock” — is  one  of  the  oldest 
settlements  of  New  Mexico,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  whole  United 
States,  inhabited  by  other  than  Indians.  If  you  ask  one  of  the  old-time 
settlers  of  this  little  village  how  long  Pena  Blanca  has  been  known,  he 
will  tell  you,  nearly  400  years ; and  there  seems  to  be  some  foundation 
for  his  statement.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  first  Spanish  settle- 
ment in  New  Mexico  was  a little  place,  called  “San  Juan  de  los 
Caballeros,”  near  the  present  town  of  Espanola.  From  here  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  the  pioneer  settlers  wandered  down  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  as  the  little  fertile  valley,  which  now  bears  the  beautiful  name  of 
“White  Rock,”  lies  scarcely  twenty  miles  to  the  south,  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  not  believe  that  it  was  settled  and  inhabited  soon 
after  the  Spaniards  settled  down  and  began  to  make  New  Mexico  their 
new  home.  There  is  an  old  chapel — “la  Capilla  de  la  Santisima  Trin- 
idad”— known  also  as  “la  Capilla  de  las  Bacas” — an  hundred  years  old ; 
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there  are  records  of  baptisms  and  marriages  and  funerals  more  than  two 
hundred  years  old ; there  are  direct  descendants  of  the  family  “Cabeza 
de  Baca” — the  first  inhabitants  who  can  trace  their  ancestral  tree  back 
three  hundred  years  or  so,  and  then  seem  to  be  still  climbing.  Judged 
by  some  of  the  houses  and  the  lone,  crooked,  narrow  road  that  winds 
its  way  wearily  through  the  little  town,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
granting  the  place  the  distinction  of  being  three  and  four  and  even  more 
hundred  years  old.  Not  only  that,  it  could  even  be  granted  the  further 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  typical  of  the  ancient  types  of 
villages  as  they  used  to  exist  in  those  days,  almost  as  worthy  of  the 
name  “ancient”  as  Santa  Fe  itself. 

Pena  Blanca  lies  27  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe,  and  about  40  miles 
northeast  of  Albuquerque.  These  two  cities  are  mentioned  as  their 
names  appear  on  the  railroad  time-tables  and  are  known  to  most 
tourists,  at  least  to  those  who  view  the  country  from  the  window  of  a 
Pullman,  and  return  east  to  tell  all  about  the  Indians  and  their  queer 
customs  and  the  strange  land  they  inhabit.  Pena  Blanca  is  not  on  the 
railroad.  The  nearest  station  is  Domingo,  ten  miles  to  the  south.  The 
mail  is  brought  daily  from  this  station,  and  as  there  are  no  telephone 
lines,  even  telegraph  dispatches  are  brought  over  by  the  mailman  in 
his  little  rig  and  one  horse  propeller. 

The  population  of  -Pena  Blanca  numbers  about  400,  and  for  a town 
of  its  size  there  is,  perhaps,  not  another  place  in  the  United  States  where 
the  people  have  the  church  services  and  the  church  facilities  that  they 
enjoy  here.  At  present  there  are  four  priests  and  three  lay-brothers 
in  the  large  and  imposing  monastery  erected  through  the  persevering, 
untiring  efforts  of  Fr.  Francis  de  Sales  Stuerenberg.  They  are  the 
following:  Fr.  Florentine  Meyers,  pastor  and  local  superior;  Fr.  Charles 
Schoeppner;  Fr.  Jerome  Hesse,  Indian  missionary  for  eleven  years  and 
more;  Fr.  Anthony  Kroger,  newly  ordained  and  fast  falling  in  love  with 
his  first  appointment ; Bro.  Fidelis,  mechanician,  machinist,  and  man  of 
all  trades ; Bro.  Severin,  cook  and  gardener,  and  Bro.  Modestus  Wehling. 

From  here  the  Padres  go  out  to  attend  to  the  following  missions: 
Domingo,  six  miles  south,  with  about  15  families;  La  Bajada,  six  miles 
east,  with  20  families;  La  Canada,  thirteen  miles  north,  with  7 families; 
Sile,  three  miles  west,  with  40  families;  Ix>s  Carrillos,  18  miles  south- 
east, with  100  families;  Madrid,  a coal  mining  camp,  21  miles  southeast, 
with  about  75  families;  Ortiz,  16  miles  east,  with  15  families;  Golden, 
20  miles  south,  with  about  20  families ; La  Madera,  a small  farming 
community,  25  miles  southwest,  with  about  20  families.  Then  there  are 
also  the  three  Indian  villages,  Cochiti,  three  miles  north,  with  about  50 
families  each  of  Mexicans  and  Indians ; Santo  Domingo,  five  miles 
south,  with  about  1,000  Indians,  and  San  Felipe,  nine  miles  southwest 
of  Santo  Domingo,  with  about  600  of  the  same  race  and  tribe.  All  in 
all  the  parish  of  Pena  Blanca  comprises  a territory  of  about  2500  square 
miles  and  a population  of  about  3,500  Spanish-American  and  1,800 
Indian  Catholics. 

The  parish  church  of  Pena  Blanca  was  erected  about  60  years  ago 
and  is  built  of  adobe.  Until  then  the  priest  resided  in  Santo  Domingo 
and  visited  this  village  occasionally.  Besides  the  church  and  monastery 
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there  is  a flourishing  school  conducted  by  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of 
La  Fayette,  Indiana.  They  have  been  here  since  1904,  and  during  this 
time  have  graduated  a number  of  pupils  yearly,  who  have  been  very 
successful  in  passing  the  state  examinations  for  teachers’  certificates 
and  are  now  in  charge  of  small  district  schools  in  the  neighboring 
villages.  This  is  true  of  the  girls  only,  however,  as  the  boys  are  not  so 
ambitious  and  persevering.  By  the  time  they  reach  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grade  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  and  there  is  no  keeping 
them  in  school  any  longer.  And  the  parents  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
value  of  a good  education.  They  will  not  see  to  it  that  their  children 
attend  school  regularly.  They  offer  the  most  trivial  excuses  for  the 
absence  of  their  children.  Some  time  ago  the  county  superintendent 
called  one  of  the  guilty  ones  to  time  for  his  indifference,  and  the  answer 
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Erected  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Daeger,  O.  F.  M. 


he  got  was  that  if  the  boy’s  father  had  as  easy  a position  with  easy 
money  as  the  rebuker  had,  the  boy  could  attend  school  more  regularly. 
The  superintendent  answered  that  there  was  little  hope  for  the  father, 
but  if  he  would  see  to  it  that  his  boy  would  receive  some  kind  of  an 
education  there  was  some  chance  for  the  boy. 

Material  interests  seem  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  As  soon  as 
the  boy  is  old  enough  and  strong  enough,  he  must  be  out  on  the  fields, 
or  he  must  be  tending  the  sheep  or  rustling  cattle.  These  three  indus- 
tries are  the  main  means  of  livelihood  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
village.  The  few  moneyed  men  here  made  their  money  in  the  sheep  and 
cattle  business  years  ago.  Now  times  have  changed.  The  many  new 
homesteads,  the  forest  reserves,  the  grazing  fees  and  the  high  cost  of 
everything  in  general  have  made  the  business  a little  more  expensive 
and  a little  less  profitable  than  it  was  in  the  good  old  days.  The  men 
who  have  the  money  hold  on  to  it  quite  tightly  and  cannot  see  far  enough 
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to  use  it  to  improve  the  land  that  could  be  made  to  produce  much  more 
with  modern  methods  of  farming  and  irrigation.  The  narrow,  shallow 
ditch  that  runs  through  the  town,  the  only  means  of  irrigation,  is  often 
dry  for  months  at  a time.  The  loss  of  crops  and  the  hard  times  are  be- 
wailed and  bemoaned  and  discussed  at  the  store  and  Post-office  in  daily 
meetings ; but  that  is  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  cattle  are  allowed  to  roam  in 
the  neighboring  mountains  and  are  occasionally  rounded  up  for  branding 
and  for  sale.  They  usually  bring  a good  price.  However,  in  nearly  all 
their  methods  there  is  very  little  system  and  not  much  energy  and  ambi- 
tion. And  in  the  business  of  religion  it  is  about  the  same.  For  twenty 
years  and  more  they  have  had  the  most  regular  services;  the  different 
feasts  have  been  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity ; but  the  response 
of  the  people  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  and  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  missionaries. 


The  Indian  Pueblos  in  the  Parish  of 
Pena  Blanca,  New  Mexico 

By  Fr.  Florentine  Meyers,  O.  F.  M. 


ANY  tomes  of  great  weight  and  size  have  been  written, 
printed  and  published  about  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 
Whole  libraries  could  be  and  are  formed  of  the  many 
articles  written  on  this  interesting  subject.  The  Pueblo 
Indian  has  been  examined  and  investigated,  described 
and  discussed  from  every  view  and  angle  possible.  There 
is  nothing  new  to  be  said  of  him  and  it  is  only  the  foolhardy  and  such  as 
have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  matter  who  attempt  to  do  so.  Men  who 
have  lived  and  labored  among  the  Indians  for  years  and  decades  of 
years  find  them  about  the  same  as  the  Spaniards  must  have  found  them 
nearly  four  centuries  ago.  Large  fortunes  have  been  spent  by  the 
Government  to  protect  Poor  Lo  and  to  improve  his  condition.  Costly 
and  imposing  schools  have  been  erected  and  maintained  at  great  expense 
to  give  him  an  education.  Farm  implements  of  the  newest  invention 
and  men  to  instruct  him  in  their  use  have  been  sent  to  the  different 
pueblos.  Neither  time,  nor  money,  nor  labor,  nor  love  have  been  spared  in 
the  endeavor  to  transform  our  swarthy  friend  and  brother  into  a civil- 
ized paleface  even  though  of  a darker  hue.  With  what  success,  a visit 
to  any  of  the  little  Indian  villages,  still  quite  numerous  here,  will  tell 
better  than  any  words,  or  books  of  words,  or  libraries  of  books. 

And  in  a spiritual  line?  From  Pena  Blanca  the  Padres  sally  forth 
to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  three  Indian  villages.  Cochiti,  with 
about  250  Indians  and  the  same  number  of  Mexicans,  lies  three  miles 
to  the  north;  Santo  Domingo,  with  about  1,000  souls,  five  miles  to  the 
south,  and  San  Felipe,  with  a population  of  about  050,  nine  miles  south- 
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west  of  Santo  Domingo.  Mass  is  said  and  instructions  given  at  least 
twice  a month  in  each  of  these  places.  The  people  of  Cochiti  respond 
best,  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  influence  of  others,  who  are  living  with 
them  and  whose  ways  they  gradually  adopt  and  whose  example  they 
naturally  follow.  There  are  a large  number  here  who  receive  the  Sacra- 
ments regularly  and  are  always  present  at  the  different  services.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  Cochiti  has  more  children  at  the  Catholic  Indian 
School  in  Santa  Fe,  St.  Catherine's,  than  any  other  pueblo. 

Between  San  Felipe  and  Santo  Domingo  it  is  hard  choosing  as  to 
which  is  the  better  Or  rather  the  worse.  They  have  services  regularly, 
celebrate  the  feasts  in  honor  of  their  Saints  in  a very  solemn  manner, 
will  have  recourse  to  prayer  to  them  in  times  of  trouble,  still  their  own 
crude  religion  and  its  pagan  customs  are  of  great  importance  to  them. 
Mr.  Bandelier  remarked  years  ago:  '‘They  try  to  serve  God  and  the 
Devil ; to  give  both  their  due,  and  to  remain  friends  of  both." 

At  San  Felipe  there  are  some  who  receive  the  Sacraments:  about 
the  only  test  of  a Catholic  heart  and  mind ; some  who  have  had  a good 
education  in  a Catholic  school  and  continue  to  practice  what  they  have 
learned.  At  Santo  Domingo,  however,  there  is  nary  a one.  Not  only 
that,  the  older  men  of  the  village,  the  “principales,”  as  they  are  called, 
absolutely  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  go  to  confession  and  to  re- 
ceive Holy  Communion.  When  the  children  attempt  to  do  so,  they  will 
find  one  of  the  old  fogies  before  the  door  of  the  sacristy  barring  their 
way.  And  it  is  not  malice  so  much  as  ignorance  and  a want  of  under- 
standing that  make  them  act  in  this  way.  They  are  determined,  with 
a bulldog-like  stubbornness,  to  keep  up  the  old  pagan  practices  of 
centuries  ago ; and  they  fear,  and  have  reason  to  fear,  that  the  Christian 
religion  will  eventually  gain  the  upper  hand  and  do  away  with  the  old 
regime  entirely. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  Pueblo  Indian  has  his  good  qualities, 
his  natural  virtues.  He  is  a peace-loving,  an  easy-going,  a true  and  just 
specimen  of  humanity.  As  a rule  he  will  respect  the  property  of  his 
neighbor,  and  when  he  appropriates  any,  it  is  to  indemnify  himself  for 
injustices  inflicted  upon  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indian  is  im- 
posed upon  and  taken  advantage  of  by  his  neighboring,  so-called  more 
civilized  and  more  enlightened  fellow-citizens.  His  cattle  will  disappear 
or  will  appear  with  a new  brand ; or  he  is  bulldozed  into  saying  that  it 
is  not  his.  Certainly  he  knows  better,  but  he  dislikes  the  ways  of  the 
white  man.  He  hates  the  long,  dragging  methods  of  the  court  procedure. 
The  more  natural  way  to  him  seems  to  be  to  take  back  what  belongs  to 
him,  or  something  instead.  But  that  is  where  he  gets  into  trouble 
and  is  made  to  suffer  for  things  that  seem  only  just  to  him.  This, 
apparently,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  excitement  and  of  what  came  very 
near  being  a.  massacre,  on  the  solemn  feast  of  peace  and  good  will, 
Christmas  day  itself.  A most  officious  official  of  the  state,  a member 
of  the  mounted  police,  a Spanish-American,  by  the  way,  and  a so-called 
Catholic,  but  one  who  personally  has  very  little  respect  for  authority, 
human  or  divine,  had  deputized  a number  of  men,  perhaps  17  in  all, 
formed  them  into  a company,  armed  them  with  guns,  and  then  started 
them  from  Pena  Blanca  on  the  perilous  mission  of  seaching  the  houses 
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of  the  Indians  at  Santo  Domingo  for  hides  of  cattle  that  had  been  stolen 
and  killed  by  someone.  It  was  quite  a Don  Quixotic  expedition  for  so 
small  a number  of  men  to  attempt  to  subdue  a village  of  a thousand 
Indians  and  more.  Later  developments  proved  its  foolhardiness.  It 
was  only  the  cool-headedness  and  friendliness  of  the  Indians  that  pre- 
vented a number  of  funerals  from  being  had  at  Pena  Blanca  the  follow- 
ing week.  Naturally  the  people  of  Santo  Domingo  objected  to  having 
their  houses  searched  without  proper  authority  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. One  man,  who  happened  to  have  a hide  with  a different  brand, 
was  seen  to  leave  his  house  and  run  towards  the  river  with  something 
under  his  arm.  A foolish  deputy,  after  yelling  at  him  to  stop,  which, 
of  course,  he  did  not  do,  pulled  his  gun  and  fired  at  him,  to  scare  him. 
That  was  like  poking  a stick  into  a bee-hive.  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell,  300  angry  Indians  surrounded  that  foolish  deputy.  They  were 
armed  with  spades,  pitch- forks,  axes,  shovels,  rocks,  clubs  and  almost 
any  old  kind  of  weapon,  and  the  life  of  that  poor  official  seemed  to  be 
worth  less  than  thirty  cents.  Cooler  heads  among  the  Indians  them- 
selves, however,  prevailed,  and  after  disarming  the  officials  of  their 
weapons,  five  volunteered  to  go  along  as  prisoners  and  to  staind  trial 
according  to  the  white  man's  way.  The  following  Monday,  at  Pena 
Blanca,  they  were  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury  for  this  coming  Spring. 
Neither  their  agent  nor  their  lawyer,  of  Albuquerque,  who  were  present, 
made  much  of  an  effort  to  defend  them. 

*&+&£ 
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General  Hugh  L.  Scott  on  Navajo  Gestures 

General  Hugh  L Scott,  late  Chief  of  Staff,  when  at  Noel's  store  to 
induce  old  Bizhoshi  and  his  followers  to  surrender,  made  the  remark 
that  the  Nava j os  evidently  had  come  down  from  Alaska  along  the  east 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whilst  the  Apaches  came  down  along  the 
west  side. 

General  Scott  is  known  as  the  greatest  adept  in  Indian  sign  lan- 
guage in  America.  I myself  have  seen  him  in  “animated"  conversation 
with  a Kiowa  Indian  at  our  Mission. 

Whilst  the  Apaches  use  very  few  gestures,  the  Navajos  invariably 
accompany  their  speech  with  profuse  gestures;  in  fact,  their  gestures 
approach  the  sign  language  in  their  appropriateness  and  suggestiveness. 
According  to  General  Scott's  opinion  this  can  only  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  Navajos  were  for  a long  time  in  contact  with 
Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  used  the  sign  language  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other.  When  the  Navajos  eventually 
reached  their  present  habitat  they  had  no  more  use  for  the  sign  language, 
but,  naturally,  continued  to  accompany  their  speech  with  the  expressive 
gestures  acquired  when  living  with  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rockies, 
whilst  the  Apaches  evidently  never  had  acquired  the  sign  language  and 
hence  use  so  few  gestures. 
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San  Felipe  and  Its  Inhabitants 

By  Fr.  Jerome  Hesse,  O.  F.  M. 


OCHITI,  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Felipe:  three  pueblos 
or  Indian  villages  of  a kind,  peacefully  and  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  seven  to 
eight  miles  distant  from  each  other.  These  three,  like 
almost  every  pueblo,  because  of  their  singularity  and 
signs  of  antiquity,  have  many  things  of  particular  interest 
to  the  traveler  and  hence  are  not  infrequently  the  objective  of  tourists 
and  archeologists.  Since  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Keres  stock,  one  and 
the  same  language  is  spoken  in  all  three  ^pueblos.  They  are  missions 
attended  to  from  Pena  Blanca  ; from  this  place  the  missionary  visits  these 
people  and  administers  to  their  spiritual  wants. 

In  the  present  article  I speak  of  the  last  mentioned  pueblo  only,  of 
San  Felipe,  and  I desire  to  offer  my  readers  a brief  historical  sketch  of 
this  pueblo  and  its  inhabitants,  together  with  a few  anecdotes. 

San  Felipe  of  today  or  Katestya,  as  the  Indians  love  to  call  it — I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this  name — is  in  all 
probability  more  than  200  years  old.  It  is  situated  about  12  miles  north- 
east of  Bernalillo,  county  seat  of  Sandoval  County,  and  three  or  four 
miles  from  Algodones,  the  nearest  railway  station.  One  side  of  this 
pueblo  is  skirted  by  steep,  black,  rocky  formations  which  rise  from  the 
Santa  Ana  mesa  nearby.  If  one  experiences  difficulty  in  breathing,  he 
had  better  not  attempt  to  scale  these  heights.  On  the  east  side  the  Rio 
Grande  calmly  and  peacefully  winds  its  way  to  the  south.  Looking 
across  the  river  one  sees  well  cultivated  fields  and  gardens  dotted  with 
huts  and  adobe  houses,  the  summer  residences  of  the  Indians.  A beau- 
tiful and  imposing  picture. 

The  Santa  Fe  railroad  company  made  a splendid  choice  when  they 
laid  their  main  line  through  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  our  country, 
for  by  so  (Joing  the  monotony  of  a transcontinental  trip  is  greatly  re- 
duced. The  railroad  runs  along  the  foot  of  a high,  steep  wall  of  the 
Santa  Ana  mesa  and  brings  the  passenger  in  full  view  of  San  Felipe; 
so  near  in  fact,  that  the  horses  that  have  been  painted  so  true  to  nature 
by  Indian  hands  on  the  church  doors  are  clearly  visible  from  the  train. 

Horses,  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  a church,  are  not  very  con- 
ducive to  devotion,  so  I asked  my  parishioners  to  obliterate  them  through 
a coat  of  white-wash.  The  feast  of  St.  Philip,  patron  of  San  Felipe, 
was  near  at  hand,  when,  according  to  “costumbre”  (custom)  the  church 
is  annually  whitewashed  both  inside  and  outside.  The  Indians’  love  for 
his  horse  is  well  known;  and  “cabellitos”  are  objects  of  their  supersti- 
tious veneration.  (Cabellito — a small  horse;  a frame  in  the  shape  of 
a small  horse  covered  with  a cloth ; the  Indian  hides  himself  under  this 
frame  and  carries  it  on  his  stooped  shoulders,  dancing  and  jumping 
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about).  What  happened?  The  church  was  simply  not  whitewashed,  for 
the  Indian  had  no  time ! Excuses  are  never  wanting  to  the  Indian. 

But  what  of  the  early  > history  of  San  Felipe?  A short  historical 
description,  I hope,  will  be  welcomed  by  my  kind  readers.  « 

According  to  historians  (Handbook  of  American  Indian  II,  p.  432) 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  San  Felipians,  before  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century,  formed  one  tribe  with  the  Coch- 
itenos,  or  inhabitants  of  Cochiti.  At  that  time  they  lived  together  in 
several  villages,  the  last  of  which  was  named  Kuapa.  Having4  been 
frequently  disturbed  by  hostile  attacks  of  the  Tewas  in  the  north,  these 
Indians  decided  it  were  better  for  them  to  separate;  accordingly  the 
Cochi tenos  withdrew  to  Potrero  Viejo  (potrero — ledge  of  plateau)  and 
the  others  came  down  to  the  Rio  Grande  where  they  settled  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  and  built  the  old  city  of  Katestya,  the  present  site 
of  Cubcro,  now  almost  in  ruins. 

Later  they  abandoned  this  home  and  founded  another  pueblo  with 
the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mesa  Tamita  : the  second  katestya.  It  is 
here  that  Coronado  found  the  Indians  in  1540.  In  1591,  Castano  de 
Losa  visited  the  same  pueblo  and  he  seems  to  have  given  it  the  name  of 
the  saint  it  has  today — San  Felipe.  Seven  years  later  we  find  Onate 
here.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  San  Felipe  was  made 
the  seat  of  a Spanish  mission  by  Fray  Cristobal  de  Quinones.  Chris- 
tobal  died  in  1607  or  1609  and  was  buried  in  the  church  that  he  himself 
had  built.  In  1637  the  mission  became  a custody,  but  the  Rev.  Custodian 
remained  there  for  only  a short  time. 

In  the  terrible  insurrection  of  1680  about  21  Franciscan  Fathers 
were  put  to  death.  Our  Indians  very  actively  participated  in  this  bloody 
massacre,  after  which  they  twice  fled  to  Potrero  Viejo ; however,  they 
were  both  times  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  their  pueblo. 

When  Vargas  visited  them  in  1693  they  were  living  in  their  third 
katestya,  built  on  the  north  end  of  the  long  Black  Mesa  (Pu’nyi  Chatya), 
about  two  miles  from  the  present  San  Felipe.  The  ruins  of  a church 
built  there  in  1694  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Realizing  that  they  no  longer  were  forced  to  fortify  themselves 
against  hostile  attacks  by  locating  on  the  high  lands,  our  San  Felipians, 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  came  down  into  the 
valley  by  the  river  and  permanently  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa.  Here 
in  their  fourth  katestya  we  find  them  today,  as  mentioned  in  the  forepart 
of  this  article.  In  1782  San  Felipe  became  a “visita,”  that  is,  it  was  a 
mission  which  at  stated  times  was  visited  by  the  padre  residing  in  the 
“convento”  at  Santo  Domingo.  After  the  year  1868  or  1869,  when  the 
Rev.  “Cura  Parocco*’  of  Santo  Domingo  removed  to  Pena  Blanca,  San 
Felipe  naturally  was  considered  only  a mission  station.  Its  population 
has  varied  greatly  in  the  last  30  years,  as  the  following  statistics  will 
disclose:  1900 — 554  inhabitants;  1905 — 175  inhabitants;  1910 — 510  in- 
habitants ; and  August,  1919 — 531  inhabitants. 

Church,  Government  school,  and  residences  of  Government  em- 
ployes are  without  doubt  the  principal  buildings ; but  still  the  two  estufas 
with  their  long  ladders  reaching  far  above  the  ground  are  no  less  objects 
of  attraction.  Circular  in  shape  and  made  of  adobe,  they  rise  nine  feet 
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above  the  ground  and  are  perhaps  35  feet  in  diameter.  One  gains  en- 
trance to  an  estufa  by  ascending  steps  which  lead  to  the  roof ; then,  by 
means  of  the  aforementioned  ladders,  the  only  means  of  entrance,  one 
descends  into  the  interior.  Windows  do  not  enter  into  their  construc- 
tion. As  to  the  purpose  of  these  peculiar  structures  I shall  quote  the 
explanation  which  Lieut.  J.  H.  Simpson  received  from  “governador” 
Hasta  of  Jemez  in  1849.  The  lieutenant  writes:  “The  governador  told 
us  the  estufas  were  constructed  according  to  the  designs  of  Montezuma, 
and  hence  they  could  not  forswear  them.  He  called  them  the  churches 
of  Montezuma.  In  the  Spring,  he  added,  they  (the  Indians)  go  there  to 
sing  and  pray  to  him  for  rain ; in  the  Fall  they  sing  to  him  for  various 
things  they  stand  in  need  of,”  etc.  (Report  of  Lieut.  J.  H.  Simpson  of 
an  Expedition  into  the  Navajo  Country  in  1849,  p.  (15.) 


CHURCH  AND  PUEBLO  AT  SAN  FELIPE,  N.  M. 


Our  Indians,  therefore,  have  lived  in  this  fourth  katestya  about  200 
\ears,  engaged  peacefully  and  quietly  in  agricultural  pursuits;  peacefully 
and  quietly  indeed,  for  they  evidently  have  a high  regard  for  the  princi- 
ple: “If  you  do  me  no  wrong,  neither  will  I do  wrong  to  you.”  In  this 
pueblo  I have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  their  many  traits,  and  I can 
safely  say  that  love  and  loyalty  of  children  to  their  parents  is  a special 
characteristic  of  these  Indians. 

I was  one  day  at  the  home  of  the  so-called  fiscal,  waiting  to  partake 
of  a scanty  meal.  Squatted  down  on  the  floor  was  a little  old  woman,  who, 
if  she  was  not  yet  80  years  of  age,  certainly  was  not  much  less;  around 
her  neck  were  clasped  the  arms  of  a chubby  little  girl  of  perhaps  three 
years,  who  repeatedly  rocked  the  aged  woman’s  head  to  and  fro.  Grand- 
mother to  all  appearance  was  perfectly  satisfied,  even  enjoying  it,  al- 
though she  may  have  felt  somewhat  uncomfortable.  After  all,  who 
could  have  resisted  such  tender  tokens  of  a child’s  parental  love?  Often 
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have  I observed  such  manifestations  of  love  and  affection.  I cite  this 
one  instance  merely  as  a proof  of  the  great  attachment  of  the  little 
Indians  to  their  elders. 

Grown-up  sons  and  daughters  must  observe  the  fourth  command- 
ment strictly,  and  woe  to  him  or  her  who  dare  defy  this  law  of  God. 
Stopping  one  day  at  the  home  of  the  fiscal,  I saw  this  official  in  gala- 
dress  grab  for  his  staff,  the  insignia  of  his  high  office,  and  rush  out  into 
the  street.  “Now,”  thought  I,  “something  is  going  to  happen.”  Upon 
inquiry  I was  informed  that  a mother  had  appeared  before  the  governa- 
dor,  complaining  about  her  wayward  son,  who  had  struck  her  and  thrown 
her  to  the  ground.  This  heinous  crime  must  receive  its  penalty;  the 
time  of  the  trial  was  set  and  the  fiscal  was  now  hurrying  to  be  present. 
Corporal  punishment  of  the  Indians  is  prohibited  by  the  Government; 
however,  the  natural  law  of  the  Indians  does  not  always  coincide  with 
the  positive  law  of  the  Government,  in  which  case  the  latter  must  give 
way  to  the  former.  So  it  was  in  this  instance.  The  brutal  son  was 
adjudged  guilty,  and  a full  number  of  stripes  were  administered  to  his 
uncovered  back.  Of  course,  happenings  of  this  nature  are  not  voiced 
from  the  housetops. 

In  the  case  of  marriage  the  advice  of  parents  is  always  sought  be- 
forehand, as  it  should  be.  But  what  if  father  or  mother  refuse  to  give 
their  consent?  A case  that  is  very  often  difficult  of  solution. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  a young  couple  of  San  Felipe  were  so 
desperately  in  love  with  each  other  and  so  firmly  bent  upon  launching 
out  into  matrimony,  that  it  might  have  been  an  easier  task  to  dry  the 
ocean  than  force  them  to  change  their  intentions.  There  actually  was 
no  reason  whatever  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry.  But  the 
father  refused  to  give  his  consent,  though  his  refusal  was  absolutely 
without  foundation.  What  was  to  be  done  ? Governador  and  fiscal  and 
priest  had  all  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  father,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
father  was  determined  that  his  daughter  should  not  marry  this  young 
man.  The  young  couple  might  have  gone  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
be  married  by  him,  for  the  bride  had  long  ago  attained  to  her  majority ; 
but,  thank  God,  such  a thing  does  not  occur  among  our  Indians. 

Love  is  inventive.  The  father's  conduct  was  plainly  uncalled  for; 
the  couple  realized  this  and  considered  his  refusal  nil.  Preparations 
were  made  and  one  fine  night  Felipe  and  Manuelita  mounted  their  horses 
and  rode  to  Cochiti. 

Through  night  and  storm,  who  makes  this  ride? 

It  is  the  Indian  with  his  bride. 

Bright  and  early  the  following  morning  the  couple,  accompanied  by 
two  padrinos  (witnesses)  who  had  been  invited  the  day  before,  went 
to  the  priest  at  Pena  Blanca,  who  also  had  .been  “put  next.”  The  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
After  breakfast,  which  they  took  at  the  padre's  table,  the)>  returned  to 
Katestya,  man  and  wife.  But  will  not  the  father  be  furious?  Not  at  all ; 
his  will  is  bent,  and  his  only  words  are:  “Well,  now  they  are  married; 
I can  object  no  longer.”  And  from  that  time  on  father-in-law  and 
son-in-law  were  the  best  of  friends.  The  father  had,  as  I learned  later, 
brought  on  his  own  punishment,  for  he  had  played  the  same  trick  when 
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he  himself  was  married.  Allow  me  to  mention  that  such  cases  are  very, 
very  rare ; they  are  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 

The  life  of  these  Indians,  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  practi- 
cal catholicity,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  presence  of  the  so-called 
estufas  already  mentioned  is  a silent  proof  of  this.  Progress  in  the 
Christian  life,  in  perfect  accord  with  the  “land  of  poco  tiempo,”  is  very 
slow.  But  withal  our  Indian  brothers  think  they  are  true  and  staunch 
Catholics ; to  a certain  extent  this  is  true. 

Some  time  ago  two  young  Mormons  introduced  themselves  to  the 
fiscal  as  padres.  They  asked  him  to  open  the  church  and  to  call  the 
Indians  together  so  they  might  announce  to  them  the  “true  gospel.”  The 
fiscal  at  that  time,  was  a kind-hearted,  but  nevertheless  a stern-browed 
man,  tall  and  slender  of  stature,  just  such  a one  as  would  overawe  a 
stranger,  even  one  that  was  not  exactly  a coward.  Looking  them  sternly 
in  the  face  he  said  to  them:  “What  do  you  fellows  mean?  Who  are 
you,  anyway?  And  where  do  you  come  from?  You  call  yourselves 
padres;  I don’t  know  you,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  Our 
padre  resides  at  Pena  Blanca,  and  we  know  when  we  are  to  expect  him 
here  for  the  celebration  of  Holy  Mass.  But  I don’t  know  you.”  This 
cold  reception  was  rather  unexpected,  and  the  hopes  of  these  presump- 
tuous missionaries  were  blasted.  “Esta  bueno,  hermano,  esta  bueno.” 
“All  right,  brother,  all  right,”  was  their  sheepish  reply,  and  slowly  they 
sought  the  highway. 

I sincerely  hope  that  the  pupils  of  the  boarding  and  day  schools  will 
likewise  prove  to  be  practical  Catholics.  The  younger  boys  and  girls 
attend  the  Government  school  at  San  Felipe,  whilst  almost  all  the  older 
boys  are  attending  the  boarding  school  at  Albuquerque.  The  older  girls 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  at  Bernalillo.  Twenty-two  pupils, 
19  boys  and  3 girls,  attend  the  St,  Catherine’s  School  at  Santa  Fe. 

Since  last  August,  another  padrecito,  Padre  Antonio  Kroger,  O.  F. 
Mv  is  making  Pena  Blanca  his  home,  and  his  kind,  loving  manner  has 
already  gained  the  hearts  of  these  Indians.  With  his  help  and  supported 
by  the  ardent  prayers  of  our  many  kind  readers,  the  writer  of  these  lines 
looks  forward  to  an  even  more  abundant  harvest  in  this  Indian  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord. 
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A REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR 

By  Fr.  Anselm- Weber,  O.  F.  M. 


* 


N account  of  the  numerous  “drives”  for  Liberty  Loans, 
Red  Cross,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
similar  funds  that  were  made  in  the  Fall  of  1918,  we 
omitted  the  advertisements  in  our  last  Annual,  but  decided 
to  make  an  attempt  at  replacing  them  in  this  issue. 

Since  our  able  and  indefatigable  manager  of  the 
“Preservation  Society,”  the  Rev.  Celestine  Matz,  O.  F.  M.,  was  trans- 
ferred from  here  to  Emporia,  Kansas,  where  he  holds  the  position  of 
Superior  and  Pastor,  we  were  this  time  obliged,  on  account  of  the  dimin- 
ished personnel  at  the  Mission,  to  solicit  these  “ads”  by  letter.  We 
appreciate  their  acceptance  by  such  a large  number  of  our  former  adver- 
tisers. Of  those  who  ignored  our  request,  I am  saying  nothing. 

It  gives  me  much  satisfaction  to  mention  that  the  membership  of 
our  branch  of 


THE  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY 

has  increased  somewhat  during  the  past  year.  This  is  the  best  proof  of 
the  continued  zeal  and  unabating  efforts  of  our  good  promoters,  to  whom 
we,  myself  and  the  other  missionaries,  express  our  heartfelt  thanks. 
Several  hundred  new  members  were  added  to  our  list  by  the  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Lusk — an 
increase  that  is  very  much  appreciated. 

Since  the  high  cost  of  living  still  persists,  and  our  regular  income 
remains  almost  stationary,  we  beg  the  Rev.  Pastors  and  our  promoters 
to  continue  their  good  work  with  added  zeal  in  behalf  of  our  south- 
western Missions,  and  the  members  of  our  society  to  remain  faithful 
to  us.  God's  blessing  will  not  fail  them. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  lost  three  promoters ; one  has  taken 
the  veil,  another  could  not  continue  on  account  of  an  accident,  and  the 
third  one  resigned,  but  was  kind  enough  to  secure  two  others  to  take 
her  place.  I hope  that  all  who  may  find  it  impossible  to  continue  as 
promoters  will  follow  her  good  example. 

We  have  nearly  a thousand  members  on  our  list  who  have  subscribed 
to  our  Annual  independently  of  any  promoter.  Annually  we  send  them 
a copy  of  our  magazine,  but  some  of  them,  I regret  to  say,  have  forgotten 
and  are  forgetting  to  send  the  quarter  for  it.  I suppose  it  is  because  they 
do  not  pay  at  once  upon  the  arrival  of  the  magazine,  and  forget  about 
it  afterwards.  Since  they  are  not  under  any  promoter  who  might  call 
their  attention  to  this  forgetfulness,  I am  doing  it  here  and  now,  urging 
them  to  pay  as  soon  as  the  magazine  arrives. 

The  twenty-first  day  of  April  witnessed  the  baptism  of  14  boys  and 
13  girls  at  our 
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ST.  MICHAELS  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

During  the  solemn  high  Mass  which  followed,  30  boys  and  14  girls 
received  their  first  Holy  Communion. 

For  15  years  Dr.  A.  M.  Wigglesworth  was  at  the  head  of  the  medi- 
cal work  of  the  Fort  Defiance  Agency  and  attended  during  all  these 
years  also  to  the  sick  at  our  St.  Michaels  Indian  School,  thus  becoming 
one  of  our  main  benefactors.  An  exceptionally  eminent  physician  and 
surgeon,  he  gained  the  complete  confidence  of  the  Navajos.  They  recog- 
nized his  ability  and  appreciated  him  for  his  successful  treatments,  his 
tact  and  unvarying  friendliness,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  because  he  had 
acquired  their  exceedingly  difficult  language.  Even  the  medicine-men 
went  to  him  or  sent  for  him  for  treatment  and  medicines  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  their  own  remedies,  songs,  dances,  etc.  Under 
his  supervision  a general  School  and  Agency  Hospital  and  a Tubercular 
Sanatorium  were  built  at  Forf  Defiance,  and  incalculable  good  was  done 
for  the  amelioration  of  health  conditions  among  the  Navajos.  In  March, 
1918,  he  was  transferred  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Indian  Service — a well-merited  recog- 
nition. Whilst  at  Washington  he  decided  to  embrace  the  Catholic  Faith, 
to  which  his  wife  and  children  belonged.  Since  the  administrative  work 
in  the  Capital  did  not  suit  his  temperament,  he  returned  to  Fort  Defiance 
the  same  year,  arriving  there  whilst  the  epidemic  of  influenza  was  rag- 
ing. Laboring  with  his  wonted  zeal  and  ability  among  the  300  sick  at 
Fort  Defiance,  he  and  his  family  were  infected  by  the  dread  disease. 
Whilst  his  family  soon  recovered,  he  suffered  a relapse  and  was  hovering 
between  life  and  death  for  almost  a week.  During  this  time  I received 
him  into  the  Church.  The  Good  Lord  spared  him  for  his  family,  his 
many  friends,  and  the  Indians.  On  May  29,  1918,  he  and  his  little  son 
Francis,  three  grandchilden  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Hubbell  of  Ganado,  Arizona, 
and  two  of  his  cousin's  children,  received  their  first  Holy  Communion 
at  our  St.  Michaels  School. 

Because  there  are  no  adequate  facilities  for  the  education  of  his 
children  at  Fort  Defiance,  Dr.  Wigglesworth  accepted  a transfer  to  the 
large  Non-Reservation  Boarding  School  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Our  renowned  St.  Michaels  Indian  Band  has  filled  a number  of 
engagements  during  the  past  months,  and  each  has  - redounded  to  the 
credit  of  the  school,  not  only  as  to  the  musical  ability  of  the  boys,  but 
also  as  to  their  gentlemanly  deportment.  Among  the  engagements  filled, 
that  of  the  Consecration  of  Archbishop  Albert  Daeger,  O.  F.  M.,  D.  D., 
at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  the  welcoming  of  their  Majesties,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Belgium  at  Gallup,  N.  M.,  and  the  home-coming  celebration 
of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  Apache  County,  at  St.  Johns,  Ariz.,  are 
worthy  of  special  mention. 

Early  in  September  the  old  pupils  returned  to  school,  bringing  with 
them  many  new  ones.  253  children  have  been  enrolled  this  year,  about 
50  of  whom  are  new  pupils.  Their  parents  brought  them  without  any 
urging  whatever  on  our  part.  The  attacks  of  homesickness,  to  which  a 
few  were  subject,  soon  passed,  and  all  are  cheerful  and  happy.  Thanks 
to  the  attention  of  the  Sisters,  all  are  enjoying  good  health.  This  and  the 
fact  that  our  school  was  preserved  from  infection  by  the  Spanish  influ- 
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WEDDING  OF  GRANT  BALOO  AND  BELLE  BEGAY. 

Rev.  Fr.  Anselm  Weber.  Another  improvement  are  the  electric  lights 
which  Brother  Julian  installed  last  January. 

“The  Government  school  has  this  year  the  largest  attendance  in  its 
history — over  300  children ; signatures  were  secured  for  45  new  pupils, 
making  the  total  of  Catholic  children  about  180.  The  number  of  Holy 
Communions  is  gradually  increasing;  the  second  Sunday  of  each  month 
is  the  monthly  Communion  day  for  the  girls,  and  the  fourth  Sunday  for 
the  boys;  there  are  no  daily  communicants,  but  every  Sunday  finds  at 
least  from  20  to  30  children  at  the  Holy  Table.  During  the  year  1919, 
I had  41  baptisms  and  3 Catholic  weddings ; on  June  14th,  11  children  re- 
ceived Holy  Baptism;  on  the  following  day  10  more  were  baptized  and 
15  received  their  first  Holy  Communion.” 

Father  Marcellus  Troester,  O.  F.  M.,  who,  though  still  belonging 
to  St.  Michaels  Mission,  practically  resides  at 
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enza  when  this  disease  was  raging  all  around  us,  we  must  ascribe  to  the 
special  protection  of  God  and  His  good  angels,  for  which  we  are  duly 
thankful. 

Father  Emanuel  Trockur,  O.  F.  M.,  who  attends  to  Fort  Defiance 
from  St.  Michaels,  writes : 

“The  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at 


FORT  DEFIANCE 

now  boasts  of  a beautiful  set  of  Stations  of  the  Cross,  masterpieces  of 
art  that  had  been  donated  for  the  chapel  at  St.  Michaels  Mission  some 
years  ago ; with  the  kind  permission  of  the  donor  they  were  transferred 
to  Fort  Defiance  and  canonically  erected  on  Good  Friday  evening  by 
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TOHATCHI,  NEW  MEXICO, 

sent  me  the  following  communication : 

“The  new  chapel  at  Tohatchi  is  finally  a reality,  and  though  it  is 
not  yet  finished,  still  it  is  serving  its  purpose  and  has  been  doing  so  ever 
since  school  opened  last  September.  The  Government  school  has  re- 
ceived a new  impetus  in  the  form  of  a number  of  improvements  to  the 
buildings  and  the  erection  pf  new  ones  which  makes  possible  an  increase 
in  the  enrollment  list  so  that  250  children  can  be  accommodated.  Conse- 
quently, a large  number  of  new  pupils  is  being  enrolled  and  the  benefits 
of  an  education  extended  in  this  vicinity  to  a degree  never  before 
attained. 

“Building  was  going  on  practically  all  of  last  year.  The  old  buildings 
were  remodeled  to  accommodate  the  boys,  and  a fine  large  building  for 
the  girls  was  erected ; also  a large  central  heating  plant  was  put  up  which 
will  heat  all  the  buildings  on  the  place,  whereas  so  far  some  of  the 
buildings  had  separate  heating  plants  and  some  used  stoves.  This  power 
plant  will  also  run  the  electric  dynamo  to  light  the  place. 

“Fr.  Richard  Wurth,  O.  F.  M.,  pastor  of  St.  John  Church,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  sent  me  a beautiful  crib  for  Christmas,  and  everybody  was 
pleased  with  it,  and  I had  a good  time  with  the  children,  and  more  so 
with  the  grown  Indians,  answering  their  thousand  and  one  questions. 
We  had  a discussion  about  what  kind  of  dogs  they  had  at  that  time. 
The  Indians  thought  the  shepherd's  dog  looked  like  a wolf.  They  wanted 
to  know  how  old  the  Infant  was;  one  asked  me  whether  the  Infant  was 
the  same  person  as  the  one  hanging  on  the  cross,  etc.,  etc. 

“Till  December  31,  1919,  211  children  were  enrolled,  126  boys  and 
85  girls,  of  which  83  are  Catholics,  56  boys  and  27  girls.  Great  efforts 
are  being  made  to  bring  the  number  to  250. 

“In  spite  of  hindrances  and  struggles  our  Tohatchi  mission  is  look- 
ing forward  to  a bright  and  glorious  future." 

The  following  communication  is  from  the  pen  of  Father  Leopold 
Ostermann,  O.  F.  M.,  Pastor  of  our 

CHIN  LEE,  ARIZONA,  INDIAN  MISSION. 

“On  Sunday,  June  22,  1919,  twenty-two  children,  11  boys  and  11 
girls,  received  holy  Baptism  and  were  admitted  to  First  Holy  Com- 
munion. A little  after  8 o’clock  the  children  came  marching  over  from 
the  school,  which  is  about  one  fourth  of  a mile  from  the  chapel,  the  boys 
in  blue  uniform  and  the  girls  in  white.  Holy  Baptism  was  administered 
by  Fr.  Anselm,  O.  F.  M.,  who  had  come  from  St.  Michaels,  to  assist  in 
the  ceremonies,  and  by  Fr.  Leopold,  O.  F.  M. 

“Highmass  began  about  10  o’clock,  Fr.  Anselm  as  celebrant,  and 
Fr.  Leopold  presiding  at  the  organ.  The  choir  consisted  of  whites  and 
representatives  of  three  Indian  tribes,  who  sang  a Mass  composed  by 
the  organist  himself,  which  was  well  rendered. 

“With  an  Indian  missionary  'necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.’ 
Besides  preaching  the  Gospel  and  instructing,  he  must  try  his  hand  at 
a number  of  things,  which  he  never  dreamed  of  before.  If,  for  instance, 
he  has  a nice  chapel  with  a nice  organ,  and  young  people  who  are  willing 
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and  eager  to  sing,  and  if  he  is  too  poor  to  purchase  music,  he  must  do  as 
Saul  did,  when  he  went  among  the  prophets,  and  go  in  among  the  com- 
posers, and  while  his  compositions  may.  not  come  up  to  Mozart  or 
Gounod,  there  may,  after  all,  as  the  Chin  Lee  choir  expressed  it,  be 
‘some  class  to  it.'  But  to  return  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

“After  the  Agnus  Dei  the  prayers  before  Holy  Communion  were 
recited  aloud  with  the  children  and  were  supplemented  with  a short 
address  by  Fr.  Anselm,  after  which  they  devoutly  and  respectfully  re- 
ceived the  Bread  of  Life.  After  Mass  all  sang  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
‘Holy  God  we  praise  Thy  name/  or  the  English  ‘Te  Deum.' 

“In  the  evening,  about  7 o'clock,  the  children  were  again  assembled 
in  the  chapel.  First  there  was  a short  address  by  Fr.  Leopold.  He  drew 
their  attention  to  the  morning  ceremonies,  when  they,  by  holy  Baptism, 
were  made  children  of  God,  so  that  God  was  their  Father  now  in  a special 
manner;  then  in  Holy  Communion  they  had  become  little  brothers  and 
little  sisters  of  Jesus  Christ.  Having  received  a father  and  a brother  in 
heaven,  they  were  to  be  given  this  evening  a heavenly  mother  also.  They 
would  receive  the  scapular,  the  badge  or  uniform  of  . Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus, whom  Jesus,  when  dying  on  the  cross,  declared  to  be  our  mother. 
This  scapular  would  mark  them  as  children  of  Mary,  and  as  such  they 
must  be  good,  and  must  honor,  respect,  and  love  Mary  as  Jesus  did,  etc. 

“After  this  they  were  invested  with  the  scapular  by  Fr.  Anselm,  and 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  with  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. 

“A  few  days  before  this  one  of  the  school  boys,  who  was  to  leave 
before  Sunday  for  the  beetfields  in  Colorado,  where  he  would  be  work- 
ing during  the  summer,  received  holy  Baptism  and  made  his  first  Holy 
Communion,  so  that  there  were  23  children  in  all.  We  hope  and  pray 
to  have  many  more  days  like  this  at  Chin  Lee. 

“With  the  beginning  of  September  the  Government  school  here  re- 
opened, and  at  this  writing  (December  28)  there  are  nearly  200  pupils 
at  the  school.  During  the  first  few  months  school  work  was  much  handi- 
capped for  the  want  of  teachers.  However,  by  the  first  of  next  month 
this  want  is  to  be  supplied  and  work  will  go  on  as  usual.  The  new 
principal,  Mr.  Fred  Lobdell,  is  determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  work 
up  the  school  to  a high  grade  of  proficiency,  and  according  to  all  indica- 
tions he  is  on  the  way  to  succeeding. 

“The  children  of  this  school  receive  catechetical  instructions  three 
times  a week : twice  at  the  school  and  once  at  the  chape1  About  30  of 
them  receive  the  sacraments  every  week,  one  Sunday  the  boys  and  the 
next  Sunday  the  girls.” 

The  Rev.  Barnabas  Meyer,  O.  F.  M.,  Pastor  of 
JEMEZ,  NEW  MEXICO, 

wrote  me  some  time  ago  the  following  little  news  item : 

“The  new  St.  Anthony  chapel,  adjoining  the  residence  of  the  Fathers 
at  Jemez,  and  built  more  especially  for  the  ptipils  of  the  Jemez  Indian 
school,  conducted  by  the  Franciscan  Sisters,  was  blessed  on  November 
13,  1919,  by  Father  Barnabas  Meyer,  O.  F.  M.,  the  pastor.  Fathers 
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Dumarest,  Florentine,  Francis  Borgia,  Bernard,  Aloysius,  and  William 
assisted  at  the  celebration,  and  Fr.  Jerome  preached  the  sermon. 

“The  chapel  measures  62  x 30  feet  and  is  a lasting  monument  of  the 
efficiency  of  Brother  Lambert,  who  did  the  mason  and  carpenter  work 
and  the  painting.” 

The  faithful  contributor  to  our  “Franciscan  Missions  of  the  South- 
west,” the  Rev.  Fridolin  Schuster,  O.  F.  M.,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Acoma  and 


LAGUNA 

Pueblo  Indians,  shows  by  the  following  communication  that  Laguna  is 
still  the  most  progressive  of  all  Pueblos. 

“At  last,  after  a year  of  many  unavoidable  delays,  we  have  the 
church  at  Paguate  near  completion.  As  mentioned  in  last  year’s  maga- 
zine, I was  preparing  at  that  time  to  begin  work  on  the  church.  Before 
we  could  begin  the  dread  spectre  of  the  ‘flu’  had  put  in  its  appearance. 
Before  it  had  subsided  we  were  in  the  throes  of  the  most  severe  winter 
that  New  Mexico  had  experienced  in  more  than  30  years.  The  spring, 
too,  was  unusually  cold  and  wet  and  precluded  any  building.  In  May 
the  pueblo  was  depopulated  of  the  male  population,  for  it  was  time  for 
lambing  and  shearing  at  the  sheep  camps.  The  Indians  hired  them- 
selves out  for  this  work.  When  they  returned  from  the  sheep  camps 
their  fields  needed  care  and  attention.  Finally,  we  had  all  arrangements 
made  to  begin  in  July,  when  the  wife  of  my  contractor  suddenly  became 
very  sick.  Another  delay.  We  began  work  at  last  on  September  22,  and 
in  two  months  almost  succeeded  in  finishing  the  large  church.  The 
church  measures  96  x 36,  with  a tower  37  ft.  high.  It  is  built  of  solid 
rock,  with  walls  2 ft.  thick.  The  Indians  quarried  and  hauled  the  rock ; 
they  erected  the  walls;  they  did  all  the  freighting  from  the  railroad 
station,  13  miles  away,  and  many  a trip  they  made  over  the  steep  and 
dangerous  mountain  road ; they  performed  all  the  common  work.  The 
Indians  worked  with  a vim  and  good  cheer  that  was  really  edifying.  I 
had  only  one  salaried  man  on  the  job,  a carpenter,  and  here,  too,  I was 
fortunate  in  securing  a first  class  mechanic  at  a reasonable  salary.  He 
superintended  the  work  of  the  building,  and  did  all  the  carpenter  and 
concrete  work.  Besides  that  he  made  many  improvements  which  will 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  building.  We  are  getting  a beautiful  church  at 
a very  cheap  price. 

“On  Thanksgiving  day  it  grew  very  cold,  and  during  the  night 
several  inches  of  snow  fell.  Then  we  decided  to  postpone  work  until 
warm  weather  would  return  in  spring.  If  the  warm  weather  had  con- 
tinued three  weeks  longer  we  would  have  managed  to  finish  the  church. 
In  next  year’s  magazine  I hope  to  present  the  readers  with  photographs 
of  the  finished  church  and  a description  of  the  dedication  ceremonies. 

“On  November  1 the  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  the  Most  Rev.  A.  F. 
Daeger,  O.  F.  M.,  D.  D.,  administered  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  at 
Paguate.  It  was  his  first  #isit  to  that  part  of  the  archdiocese  of  Santa  Fe 
and  likewise  the  first  time  that  Confirmation  was  administered  there. 
Heretofore  the  Indians  of  Paguate  were  obliged  to  travel  to  Laguna  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Archbishop.  It  was  a hardship  for  them 
and  many  could  not  go.  Sixty-four  children  and  infants  were  confirmed 
at  Paguate. 

“On  November  3 His  Grace  confirmed  73  Indians  at  Laguna,  and  on 
the  4th,  74  Indians  at  Acoma — the  greatest  number  of  confirmations  ever 
administered  among  these  Indians.  His  Grace  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  progress  of  these  Indians,  their  open  manners  and  cordiality. 

“More  than  100  children  of  the  Laguna  and  Acoma  Pueblos  are 
attending  St.  Catherine’s  Indian  School  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  More  than 
30  children  whose  parents  wanted  them  to  go  to  the  Sisters’  school, 
I was  obliged  to  turn  away.  Through  the  kind  motherly  treatment  of  the 
children  and  also  through  their  annual  visit  at  the  Indian  villages  the 
Sisters  have  endeared  themselves  to  these  Indians.  Of  what  great  spirit- 
ual benefit  this  attendance  at  the  Sisters’  school  is  for  the  children  and 
adults,  only  the  missionary,  who  is  continually  in  touch  with  the  Indians, 
can  fully  realize.  The  children  who  have  finished  school  with  the  Sisters, 
and  who  have  returned  to  the  pueblos,  are  faithful  and  regular  in  receiv- 
ing the  sacraments,  and  this  is  after  all  the  only  standard  for  measuring 
spiritual  and  moral  progress. 

“As  soon  as  the  church  at  Paguate  is  finished  I intend,  with  the  help 
of  the  Indians,  to  begin  work  on  a chapel  at  Encinal,  another  of  the 
Laguna  pueblos.” 


LUMBERTON,  NEW  MEXICO, 

at  first  attended  from  Farmington,  then  promoted  to  an  independent 
parish,  and  now  demoted  to  a Mission  attended  from  Park  View,  is 
still  on  the  map,  as  shown  by  the  following  communication  from  Father 
Sixtus  Kopp,  O.  F.  M. : 

“The  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Cromo  Mountains  to  the  north,  the 
Apache  Indian  Reservation  to  the  south,  and'  a big  arroyo  in  the  middle 
— such  is  the  location  of  Lumberton. 

“Whilst  in  winter  it  seems  to  be  but  a short  distance  from  the  north 
pole,  it  is  a cool  place  in  summer. 

“At  first  sight  Lumberton  seems  but  a poor,  insignificant  village 
between  the  hills,  yet  on  closer  observation  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
the  busiest  towns  along  the  railroad  for  at  least  50  miles  in  either  direc- 
tion. Its  stores  are  usually  crowded  with  shoppers  from  the  north,  east, 
south  and  west.  But  nothing  can  bring  a crowd  like  a special  festivity 
or  celebration  in  the  church.  The  church  is  then  filled  to  the  doors,  and 
should  there  be  a procession  on  such  an  occasion,  one  would  think  the 
place  deserted  until  the  long  line  begins  to  wind  out  through  the  streets 
and  back  again  to  the  church,  and  then  a person  would  wonder  where 
all  the  people  have  come  from. 

“Lumberton  forms  the  central  point  of  all  the  surrounding  missions. 
Monero  is  a little  mining  town,  inhabited  by  Americans,  Irish,  Italians, 
Mexicans  and  negroes,  every  one  of  which  has  its  representatives  at  the 
monthly  Mass,  the  negro  not  excepted.  Edith,  six  miles  to  the  north  of 
Lumberton,  at  one  time  a large  and  busy  lumber  camp  (now  abandoned), 
has  enough  people  left  to  form  a prosperous  farming  community,  with 
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its  own  neat  little  chapel  at  the  foot  of  a high  hill,  which  is  crowned  by 
a cemetery..  Dulce  on  the  left,  five"  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Lumberton, 
boasts  of  a large  lumber  mill,  where  men  from  every  direction  find  work 
during  the  winter  months.  This,  though  the  agency  of  Jicarilla  Apache 
Indians,  is  among  the  poorest  of  the  missions,  since  it  has  no  chapel ; but 
it  numbers  among  its  inhabitants  the  best  family  of  the  whole  parish. 
Moving  down  along  the  line  about  26  or  27  miles  we  come  to  Carracas 
across  the  San  Juan  river,  a poor  little  mission  with  a little  chapel  and 
few  people.  Nine  miles  farther  down,  lower  and  almost  due  west,  lies 
the  mission  of  Rosa.  Next  to  Lumberton  itself,  it  is  the  largest  mission 
of  this  territory  and  takes  up  not  a little  of  the  Padre’s  time  and  attention. 
Away  off  in  the  distance  to  the  south  lies  the  mission  of  Tapiocitas. 
A long  time  ago  a chapel  was  begun  at  this  place,  which  has  not  yet  been 
finished. 

“These  missions  are  small  and  poor  and  far  apart,  but  one  might 
travel  far  and  wide  before  he  found  places  more  agreeable,  and  people 
better  than  in  these  missions.” 

From  the 


PECOS  VALLEY 

Father  Cuthbert  Kalt,  O.  F.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  Mexican  church  at  Ros- 
well, writes, as  follows: 

“During  the  'flu’  epidemic  the  Mexican  church  was  used  as  a 
hospital.  The  Franciscan  Sisters  of  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  who  teach  in 
the  schools  here,  took  charge  of  the  hospital.  One  of  them,  Sr.  Fidencia. 
died  a victim  of  this  disease. 

“In  spring  a terrific  hail  storm  happened  along  here  that  covered 
the  ground  with  two  or  three  inches  of  hail.  That  made  the  composi- 
tion roof  which  was  put  on  the  church  when  it  was  built  in  1912,  act 
like  a sieve.  Thereupon  the  Mexicans  raised  $500.00  last  summer  and 
with  that  we  replaced  the  composition  roof  with  an  excellent  shingle 
roof. 

“The  attendance  at  our  school  is  very  good  this  year,  and  the 
children  do  much  better  here  than  in  the  public  schools — thanks  to  our 
two  splendid  teaching  Sisters.” 

Father  Francis  de  Sales  Stuerenberg,  O.  F.  M.,  pastor  of  the  Mex- 
ican church  at 


CARLSBAD,  NEW  MEXICO, 

writes  me  that  many  Mexicans  with  their  large  families  are  coming  in 
from  Old  Mexico  to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlsbad,  Loving.  Malaga, 
and  Ojo  Azul.  To  save  these  refugees,  more  schools  and  churches  are 
required. 
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INDULGENCES 


THAT  MAY  BE  GAINED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
PRESERVATION  SOCIETY. 

Members  of  the  Preservation  Society  may  gain  a plenary 
indulgence,  on  the  usual  conditions,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Ef>if>hany 
of  Our  Lord . 

They  may,  once  a day,  gain  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days 
by  reciting  devoutly  the  following  prayer: 

0 Lord  Jesus  Christ , who  hast  died  that  all  men  may  live , and 
hast  sent  Thy  apostles  to  teach  all  nations,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
grant  that  the  Indian  f>eof>1e,  through  the  merits  of  Thy  passion 
and  the  intercession  of  Thy  martyrs , may  obtain  temporal  succor 
and  everlasting  life . Who  livest  and  reignest  world  without 
end . Amen. 

These  indulgences  were  granted  by  His  Holiness  Pius  X,  in 
an  audience  held  December  20,  1904. 

(Signed)  JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 

LETTER  OF  HIS  EMINENCE, 

JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS, 

RECOMMENDING  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  FAITH  AMONG  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

Cardinal* s Residence , Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  8,  1901. 

Rev.  Dear  Father:  I beg  leave  to  commend  to  your  charity  and 
to  the  pious  generosity  of  your  people,  “The  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Faith  Among  Indian  Children." 

The  very  name  of  this  Society  declares  the  excellence  of  its 
object,  and  its  need  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
Schools  have  been  deprived  of  their  appropriations. 

Realizing  that  unless  every  support  be  extended  to  the  Indian 
Schools,  the  result  will  be  the  loss  of  many  children  to  the  Faith, 
in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Indian  Missions,  I 
recommend  most  earnestly  to  both  the  Reverend  Clergy  and  the 
Laity  this  Society  for  their  preservation. 

Faithfully  yours  in  Xto., 

J.  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  AND  AIM.  The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Faith  among  Indian  Children,  now  commonly  known  as  “The  Preservation 
Society,"  was  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  at 
Washington,  p.  C.,  in  1901.  The  Franciscan  Branch  of  this  Preservation 
Society  was  founded  in  1907  for  the  support  of  the  Franciscan  Missions 
located  in  New  Mexico  and  the  northeastern  part  of  Arizona,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  had  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Ketcham,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishops  who 
constitute  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

ADMISSION.  Persons  desiring  to  be  enrolled  may  obtain  admission  into 
the  Society  at  any  time  of  the  year  either  by  writing  to  the:  Preservation 
Society,  Saint  Michaels,  Arizona,  or  through  the  Promoters  of  the  Society. 
Both,  the  living  and  the  deceased,  can  become  members  and  participate  in  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  the  Society.  Every  person  receives  on  his  admission  a 
copy  of  “The  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest"  and  a certificate  of 
membership,  which  holds  good  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  the  fee  of 
25  cents  is  paid  every  year. 

DECEASED  MEMBERS.  Deceased  parents,  relatives  and  friends  may  be 
enrolled  as  members  and  will  thus  participate  in  the  many  Holy  Masses  and 
prayers  said  for  them  every  year. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP.  Persons  contributing  $12.50  to  the  Society  are  en- 
rolled as  Life  Members,  while  a contribution  of  $100.00  entitles  them  to  the 
enrollment  of  an  entire  family  for  life. 

SPIRITUAL  BENEFITS.  1.  The  members  partake  in  the  1,000  Holy  Masses 
which  are  offered  every  year  for  the  intentions  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

2.  Additional  Masses  for  these  intentions  are  offered  by  the  priests  in 
the  Indian  Missions. 

3.  Daily  prayers  are  said  for  the  members  in  several  religious  communities. 

4.  Novenas  and  prayers  arc  offered  up  for  the  members  by  Sisters  of  the 
Missions  and  their  Indian  pupils. 

PROMOTERS.  We  invite  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Franciscan 
Missions  in  the  Southwest  to  become  Promoters  of  the  Franciscan  Branch  of 
the  Preservation  Society.  Upon  application  we  will  provide  them  w?ith  the 
necessary  copies  of  the  magazine  and  certificates  of  membership. 

SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  PROMOTERS.  Aside  from  favors  accorded  to  the 
members  of  the  Preservation  Society,  the  Promoters  participate  in  a Holy 
Mass  and  in  a novena  made  once  a month.  Each  Promoter  receives  a special 
Diploma  and  a Promoter’s  Button. 

APPROBATION.  The  Preservation  Society  has  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  by  His  Excellency,  the 
Apostolic  Delegate,  and  by  many  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend 
Bishops  of  the  United  States. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to: 

THE  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY, 

Saint  Michaels,  Arizona. 
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T.  F.  SMALLING.  President 

T.  E.  PURDY,  Vice-President  SAM’L  M.  BUSHMAN,  Active  Vice-Pres. 

C.  C.  MANNING,  Vice-President  J.  A.  PURDY,  Cashier 
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Capital  and  Surplus,  $125,000 
Resources  Over  a Million 

5%  INTEREST 

Paid  on  Time  and  Savings  Deposits 

GALLUP,  - NEW  MEXICO 
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U.  S.  LICENSED  INDIAN  TRADERS 

NAVAJO  BLANKETS  A SPECIALTY 

OUR  Blankets  are  all  inspected  and  tagged  by  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  of 
Navajo  Reservation.  Solid  Silver  Native  Ornaments,  such  as  Brace- 
lets, Rings,  Belts,  Necklaces,  always  on  hand;  all  made  by  the  Indians. 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


BANNER  DRUG  STORE 

GALLUP'S  LEADING  PHARMACY 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


INDEPENDENT  CURIO  STORE 

GRAND  CANYON.  ARIZONA 

T>  all  persons  contemplating  a visit  to  this  Stupendous  Work  of  Nature, 
we  extend  a hearty  invitation  to  call  and  inspect  our  very  complete  line 
of  Mexican  and  Indian  Curios.  Our  stock  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest, 
but  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  in  the  country  and  every  article  we  sell  is  absolutely 
genuine.  We  have  been  Indian  Traders  for  many  years,  dealing  directly  with  the 
Indian.  Every  piece  of  silverware  and  quite  a number  of  our  blankets  were 
made  on  the  premises  by  the  Navajo  Indians.  We  make  a SPECIALTY  in : 

Navajo  Blankets  Baskets  woven  by  all  the  different  Tribes  Moccasins 

Mexican  Drawnwork  Mexican  hand-carved  Leatherwork  Grand  Canyon  Pennants 


Grand  Canyon  Books  and  Post 
Cards. 


JOHN  G.  VERKAMP,  Prop. 


Our  Store  is  located  on  the  Rim, 
just  East  of  Hopi  House. 


AMERICAN  STATE  BANK 


Capital  $100,000.00 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $225,000.00 


3%  INTEREST  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 

TO  EVERY  BABY  BORN  In  Bloomington  or  Normal  We  Will  Give  $1.00  to  Start 
a Bank  Account,  and  a Souvenir  Pass  Book 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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M.  E.  KIRK 


U.  S.  LICENSED  INDIAN  TRADER 

# 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO  (McAdams’  Old  Stand) 

and 

COYOTE  CANYON,  NEW  MEXICO 

Dealer  in  Navajo  Blankets  and  Indian  Curios 

P.  O.  BOX  728,  GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


F.  W.  W U R M 

Manufacturing  Jeweler  and  Jobber  of 

WATCHES,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  JEWELRY 

DIAMONDS 

EDISON  DIAMOND  DISC  PHONOGRAPHS 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


SHEEP,  CATTLE 
WOOL  AND  PELTS 
NAVAJO  INDIAN  PRODUCTS 

JOSEPH  KUHN 
General  Merchandise 

and  Indian  Trader 
ST.  MICHAELS,  ARIZONA 


Calumet  Tea  and  Coffee  Co. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Teas  and  Coffees 

Proprietors  of 
ARISTON  SPICE  MILL 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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The  State  National  Bank 

United  States  Depository 
Depository  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Depository  Federal  Land  Bank,  Wichita,  Kansas 

and 

American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO 

Combined  Resources  of  both  Banks  $4,000,000.00 

Both  of  our  Banks  have  Trust  Company  privileges  and  act  as  Administrator, 
Executor,  Trustee  and  Registrar  of  Stocks  and  Bonds. 

SAINT  VINCENT  ACADEMY 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Conducted  by  the  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY 
of  Mount  Saint  Joseph,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio 

Upon  credentials  furnished  by  the  Academy  pupils  without  further  exam- 
ination are  entitled  to  Teachers'  First  Grade  Certificates  by  the  State  Board. 

TERMS  UPON  APPLICATION 

O.  A.  MATSON  & COMPANY 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO 

Books,  Stationery,  Kodaks,  Photo  Supplies 

Fountain  Pens 

SPORTING  GOODS,  GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 

SEND  US  YOUR  KODAK  WORK 


Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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Grunsfeld  Brothers 

Importers  and  Jobbers 
of  General  Merchandise 

Indian  Robes,  Blankets,  Shawls 

And  All  Specialties  for  the  Indian  Trade 

WHOLESALE  EXCLUSIVE  LV 


Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


Louis  Ilfeld 

Ilfeld  Indian  Trading  Co. 

CHAS.  H.  KELSEY,  Mgr. 

BUYERS  OF 

SHEEP,  WOOL,  HIDES 
AND  PELTS 

WOOL,  HIDES,  PELTS 
SHEEP  and 

mm 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 

ZUNI,  NEW  MEXICO 

Winslow  Feed  and 
Sales  Stables 

Chas.  Daze,  Prop. 

Hay,  Grain  and  Coal  Delivered  to 

THE 

Lakewood  National  Bank 

Capital  Stock  $30,000.00 
LAKEWOOD,  NEW  MEXICO 

Any  Part  of  the  City 

J.  B.  ROBERTS President 

TOM  RUNYAN  . . . Vice-President 

WINSLOW,  ARIZONA 

G.  H.  SELLMEYER  ....  Cashier 
A.  McNEILL  ....  Ass’t  Cashier 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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Established  1881  Incorporated  1910 

...THE... 

E.  Hackner  Company 

DESIGNERS.  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Church  Furniture  and  Statuary 
of  Every  Description 

Altars,  Pulpits,  Sanctuary  Rails,  Confessionals,  Baptismals, 


Pews,  Stalls,  Etc.,  Etc.,  in  Marble  and  Wood 


LA  CROSSE, 


WISCONSIN 


JOHN  BRENNAN  &,  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

Your  Inquiries  and  Orders  are  Solicited 

Cor.  22nd  and  Laflin  Streets  CHICAGO 


LORETTO  ACADEMY 

A Thoroughly  Equipped  Institution  Conducted  by  the 

SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 

BOARDIXO  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOU  NO  LADIKS 
F.xceptional  Advantages  in  the  Departments  of  Music  and  Art 

For  Terms  apply  to  The  Sister  Directress,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
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T.  D.  BURNS,  JR. 


E.  J.  WILLIS 


T.  D.  BURNS,  Jr. 

Park  View,  New  Mexico. 

General  Merchandise  Stockmen’s  Supplies 

Apache  Baskets  Beadwork 

Bows  and  Arrows,  etc.  Waste  Baskets 

Ladies’  Work  and  Fancy  Baskets 

MAKE  FINE  PRESENTS. 

Prompt  Attention  Given  to  Mail  Orders 


WOOL 


LAMBS 


CATTLE 


Levi  A.  Hughes,  President  F.  L.  Wardlaw,  Cashier  A.  Seligman,  Vice-President 

C.  J.  Eckert,  Asst.  Cashier 

The  FirSt  National  Bank  NE\V^  MEXICO 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  2.  1870 

Deposits  Over  One  Million  and  Three  Quarters 

“No  Deposit  too  large  for  safety — None  too  small  for  courtesy" 


M.  I.  POWERS,  President 

J.  C.  POWERS,  Vice-President 
C.  J.  WALTERS,  Cashier 

P.  H.  NELSON.  Asst.  Cashier 


THE  CITIZENS  BANK 


Capital  $150,000 


FLAGSTAFF,  - - ARIZONA 


Phone,  Canal  313  Established  Over  33  Years 

The  Scheve  & Angert  Co. 

FURNITURE 

Floor  Coverings 

COLONIAL  PHONOGRAPHS 

Euchre  Tables  and  Chairs  Loaned 
1801-1803  Elm  St.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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NOTICE! 

The  Franciscan  Branch  of  the  Preservation  Society  is  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  mission  in  charge  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  of  the 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  PROVINCE 

Your  support  in  behalf  of  these  missions  is  solicited.  Bequests 
and  donations  in  favor  of  any  of  these  missions  are  appreciated 
and  will  be  gladly  forwarded  through  the 

PRESERVATION  SOCIETY 

ST.  MICHAELS,  ARIZONA 


Headq 


. For  Church  Goods,  Religious  Articles  and 

UallClS  Good  Catholic  Literature  of  Every  Kind 


Always  is 


343  Mam  Street  H • r\  B 1 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  benziger  brothers 

Address  All  Communications  to  this  Office 

FREDERICK  PUSTET  & CO. 


Publishers,  Booksellers, 
Ecclesiastical  Furnishers 


436  MAIN  STREET 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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JOHN  B.  GARTNER 

Dealers  in 

Galvanized  Cornice  Work,  Roofing, 
Spouting,  Stove  Castings,  Ranges, 
Linoleum  and  Kitchen  Outfittings. 

Wc  Do  All  Kinds  of  Gas  Fitting 
and  Gas  Fixture  Work 

PIPING  HOUSES  FOR  GAS  A SPECIALTY 
1625-27  VINE  ST. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


IftNRt- RSTHRH 


1 

» 

4 


Phone  Avon  3864 

1042-44  Vine  St.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


1 Geo.  M.  Berger 


Established  1854 


John  Eckerle 


JOHN  BERGER  & SON 

Packers  of  Leaf  Tobacco 
Importers  of  Havana  and  Sumatra 

MAIN  OFFICE:  315  MAIN  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Warehouses:  Germantown,  O.;  Lancaster,  l*a.;  Southwindsor,  Conn.;  Havana,  Cuba 


LORENTZ’S 

findlAy  market 
Big  Department  Store 

S.  E.  Cor.  RACE  & ELDER  STS. 

SHOE  DEPARTMENT 
S.  W.  Cor.  RACE  & ELDER  STS. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

WILLIAM  KLEY 
Practical  Gem  Cutter 

Dealer  in 

Precious  and  Native  Stones 

Turquoise  a Specialty 

1608  TREMONT  ST. 
DENVER,  - - COLORADO 


♦ 

*• 


Phone  Canal  4956 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses 
Carefully  Fitted 

EDWARD  F.  KAELIN 

Jeweler 

Diamonds,  Watch ks.  Jewelry 

1823  VINE  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

The 

Emil  Frei  Art  Glass 
Company 

3934  SOUTH  GRAND  AVENUE 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Phone  Canal  418 

F.  & H.  Hoemmelmeyer 

Dealers  in 

HARDWARE,  CUTLERY,  TOOLS 

Stoves,  Ranges  and  House 
Furnishing  Goods 

1821  Vine  Street  Opp.  McMicken  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Durango  Lumber  Co. 

C.  C.  Mumwa,  Manager 

LUMBER,  HARDWARE 

Navajo  Blankets  and 
Sporting  Goods 
FARMINGTON,  NEW  MEXICO 


THE  STUDIOS  OF 

J.  R.  WILLIS 

Art  Studies  of  Indian  Life 
Portraits  and  Frames 
Eastman  Kodak  Agency 

GALLUP , - NEW  MEXICO 


There  is  now  Only  One 

Zepf’s  Umbrella  Store 

in  Cincinnati 

It  is  at  the  Old  Stand 

30  WEST  LIBERTY  STREET 
Quality  Umbrellas  at  Popular  Prices 


FRANK  WILBERDING 

GROCERIES 


112  West  14th  Street 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Edward  E.  Metzger 

Jeweler  and  Optician 

Eyes  Tested — Prescriptions  Filled 

16  WEST  LIBERTY  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Fine  Selection  Postals.  Season  and  Anniversary 
Cards.  Rosaries  Repaired. 

MRS.  ANNA  MARAZZI 

Dealer  in  Religious  Articles 
WAX  CANDLES  PRAYER  BOOKS.  Eoftisli  and  German 
1710  RACE  STREET,  Near  Findlay  Market 


GEORGE  WIETHE 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  CAPS 

Gents’  Furnishings 


1550  Central  Ave. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


Donavan  & Seamans  Go. 

Jewelers , Silversmiths , 
Ecclesiastical  Goods 

743'South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MICHAEL  KATTUS 

Choice  Meats 

1537  Republic  St.  CINCINNATI,  O. 
PHONE  CANAL  814 


The  Denver 
Tent  and  Awning  Co. 

Send  for  Catalogue 


WEINER’S  LEATHER  SHOP 

TRUNKS,  TRAVELING  BAGS, 
IjAOIES’  purses 

All  Kinds  of  Leather  Goods  and 
Repairing 

1733  Vine  Street  CINCINNATI,  O. 


1647  ARAPAHOE  STREET, 
DENVER,  COLO. 


A Friend  of  The  Missions. 
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Lichtenberger-  Ferguson  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


This  cut  shows 
but  one  of  our 
Large  Line  of 
Riding  Saddles 
made  to  suit  the 
Requirements  of 
the  Particular 
Rider 


SINGLE  RIG 
TREE — Tarlock,  Stall  Hiro 
BASTOS  12 >2 1 25,  Flit  Lined. 
BOSADEBOS— 734  *17  iRCllt. 
SEAT— FaN.  Jickiys  in  ana  piece. 
STIBRUP  LEATHERS — 2 inch. 


No.  81 1 


We  also  make 
Chaps,  Saddle  Bags, 
Cartridge  Belts, 
Cuffs,  Spur  Leath- 
ers, in  fact  every- 
thing in  the  Leather 
Line.  Prices  quoted 
on  application. 


DOUBLE  RIG 

Clacla  S.  R.  Hi.  240.  mM  lair. 
ClochaO.R.  Two  Ra.240,talid  hair. 
LATI80S— V/4  inch. 
STIRRUPS-Ra  14,2x2)4.2  strap. 
WEI8HT— About  21  paaads. 


J.  M GOGGIN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
CRAWFORD  HARVIE,  President 


T.  M.  QUEBEDEAUX.  Vice-President 
SIG.  N.  SCHWABE.  Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier 


THE 


Border  National  Bank 


Capital, $200,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  25,000.00 
Total  Resources,  - - - $1,600,000.00 


EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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O’Fallon’s 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  GOODS 

Are  the  best  for  private  residences  and  public  buildings.  They  are  the  newest 
in  design,  are  the  most  durable,  the  most  dependable,  and  give  permanent  satis- 
faction. 

We  also  have  extensive  high-grade  lines  of : Engineers’  Supplies,  Water 
Works  Supplies,  Irrigation  Supplies,  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Water  Supply  Systems  and  Sewage  Disposal  Systems  for 
Country  Homes,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Valves,  Hose,  Packing,  Farm  and  Stockmen’s 
Supplies. 

PRICES  AND  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 

THE  M.  J.  O’FALLON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

FIFTEENTH  AND  WYNKOOP  STS.,  DENVER,  COLO. 
BRANCH  HOUSES:  EL  PASO,  TEXAS— ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

RELIABLE  MAKES  IN 

Hats,  Shoes  and  Clothing 

Leading  Outfitters  for  the  Clergy  in  the  West 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 
Send  for  Prices  and  Samples 

Goods  Sent  Anywhere  in  the  United  States  by  Prepaid 

Parcel  Post 

J.  P.  McENERY  & CO. 

COR.  LARIMER  and  23rd  STREETS,  - - DENVER,  COLO. 

Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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St.  Francis  Preparatory  Seminary 

Conducted  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  Cincinnati,  O. 

A Private  Institution,  Established  1858 


Its  Purpose  is  to  Educate  Boys  and  Young  Men 
Aspiring  to  the  Sacred  Priesthood  in 
the  Order  of  Friars  Minor 

For  Special  Information  Address 

The  Rev.  Father  Rector,  St.  Francis  Seminary 
1615  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


O.  W.  MARTY,  UjJS.  LICENSED  INDIAN  TRADER 

GREASEWOOD  SPRINGS,  ARIZONA 

Dealer  in 

Navajo  Blankets,  Wool,  Hides,  Skins,  Furs,  Pinons,  Etc. 

Special  Attention  Paid  to  Mail  Orders 

POST  OFFICE:  LUKACHUKAI,  ARIZONA 


When  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
make  any  of  our 

ST.  Michaels  Three  Drug  Stores 


INDIAN  SCHOOL 

St.  Michaels,  Arizona 


YOUR  HEADQUARTERS 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

Scott  ■ White  & Co. 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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Gallup  Mercantile 
Company 

=— — — INCORPORATED  — — 

WHOLESALERS 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 
INDIAN  TRADERS’  SUPPLIES 

NAVAJO  BLANKETS 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 
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C.  N.  COTTON,  President  J.  J.  KIRK,  Treasurer  M.  J.  GLIED,  Secretary 


C.  N.  COTTON  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers 

in  

Indian  Traders’  Supplies 

and 


Navajo  Blankets 


WOOL,  HIDES,  GOAT  SKINS,  SHEEP  PELTS 


Gallup,  New  Mexico 
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The 

Franciscan 

Missions 


of  the  Southwest 


r\ 


An  Annual 

Published  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers 

Saint  Michaels.Arizona 


Hi 


Price  25  cents  19s-l 

*1 
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J.  C.  Dm  \\.  I ' ice- f ’resident  and  drill  Mtjr. 


K.  H.  Wheat,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


Flagstaff  Lumber  Co. 

Daily  Capacity,  100,000  Feet 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARIZONA  SOFT  PINE 
FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA 


JOHN  b.  GARTNER  Winslow  Feed  and 

Dealer*  in 

Galvanized  Cornice  Work,  Roofing,  SbIGS  StflDlGS 

Spouting,  Stove  Castings,  Ranges, 

Linoleum  and  Kitchen  Outfittings.  Chas.  Dazk,  Prop. 

We  Do  All  Kinds  of  Gas  Fitting 

and  tins  Future  Work  I lay.  < irain  and  ( n;>!  Delivered  to 

PIPING  HOI  SES  FOR  GAS  A SPECIALTY  Am  I 'art  of  the  C ity 

1625-27  VINE  ST. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  WINSLOW,  ARIZONA 


AMERICAN  STATE  BANK 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

Capital  5100,000.00  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $290,000.00 

3' ; INTEREST  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 

TO  E\  EKV  ISAIIY  BOHN  in  Hloomington  or  Normal  Wo  Will  Give  $l.im  to  Start 
a Hank  Account,  and  a Souvenir  Pass  Hook. 


Paul  Miocker  & Company 

Outfitters 

From  Head  to  Foot 

We  Pay  Special  Attention  to  Mail  Orders 
<;.\UA T\  X.  >1. 


SHEEP,  CATTLE 
WOOL  AND  PELTS 
NAVAJO  INDIAN  PRODUCTS 

JOSEPH  KUHN 
General  Merchandise 

and  Indian  Trader 
ST.  MICHAELS,  - ARIZONA 
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Franciscan  Fathers 
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M.  E.  KIRK 

TRADING  DIRECT  WITH  THE  NAVAJO  INDIANS 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO  (McAdams’  Old  Stand) 


Navajo  Blankets,  Handmade  Silverware,  Curios, 
Wool,  Furs,  Skins, 


If  you  want  the  best  in  Navajo  Curios — ask  Mike 


P.  O.  BOX  728,  GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


F.  W.  WURM 

Manufacturing  Jeweler  and  Jobber  of  s 

WATCHES,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  JEWELRY 

DIAMONDS 

EDISON  DIAMOND  DISC  PHONOGRAPHS 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

INDEPENDENT  CURIO  STORE 

# GRAND  CANYON,  ARIZONA 

TO  all  persons  contemplating  a visit  to  this  Stupendous  Work  of  Nature, 
we  extend  a hearty  invitation  to  call  and  inspect  our  very  complete  line 
of  Mexican  and  Indian  Curios.  Our  stock  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest, 
but  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  in  the  country  and  every  article  we  sell  is  absolutely 
genuine.  We  have  been  Indian  Traders  for  many  years,  dealing  directly  with  the 
Indian.  Every  piece  of  silverware  and  quite  a number  of  our  blankets  were 
made  on  the  premises  by  the  Navajo  Indians.  We  make  a SPECIALTY  in: 

Navajo  Blankets  Baskets  woven  by  all  the  different  Tribes  Moccasins 

Mexican  Drawnwork  Mexican  hand-carved  Leatherwork  Grand  Canyon  Pennants 


Grand  Canyon  Jooks  and  Post  Q VERKAMP,  PfOp. 


Our  Store  is  located  on  the  Rim, 
just  East  of  Hopi  House. 
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NAVAJO  BLANKETS 

/TSHE  GREAT  BEAUTY  AND  ANTIQUITY  of  the  NAVAJO 
BLANKET  have  given  IT  a world-wide  reputation.  No  fabric 
produced  by  native  peoples  in  any  portion  of  the  world  surpasses  the 
genuine  Navajo  blanket  in  RICHNESS,  BEAUTY  and  DURABILITY. 

The  finest  Persian  and  Indian  rugs,  although  perhaps  more  dainty  and 
exquisite,  possess  no  greater  strength  of  design  and  no  greater  durability 
or  suitability  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  fabric  was  intended. 

This  reputation  of  the  NAVAJO  WEAVES  extends  back  as  far  as 
the  first  white  occupation  of  the  Southwest.  The  early  trappers  and 
traders,  nearly  a century  ago,  learned  the  worth  of  these  fabrics.  The 
weavers,  however,  were  situated  in  a distant  and  little  .known  part  of  the 
world.  Hence  it  is  but  recently  that  the  Navajo  Products  came  into 
prominence  in  the  Eastern  States. 

At  once  there  sprang  up  such  a demand  for  them  that  unscrupulous 
dealers  took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  those  desiring  to  purchase  such 
goods.  Cheap  and  gaudy  blankets,  loosely  put  together — made  here,  there 
and  everywhere — have  been  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  Unless  one  has  given 
study  to  the  matter,  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Hopi  Pottery  and  Indian  Curios 


I POT  NT  to  my  long  residence  and  to  my  ex- 
tended References  in  this  country  as  Guaranty 
of  my  Sincerity  and  Honesty. 

I have  been  at  the  greatest  pains  to  perpetuate  the 
OLD  PATTERNS,  COLORS  and  WEAVES,  now 
so  rapidly  passing  out  of  existence  even  in  the 
memory  of  the  best  weavers. 

I have  even  at  times  unraveled  some  of  the  old 
genuine  Navajo  Blankets  to  show  modern  weavers 
how  the  Pattern  was  made.  I CAN  GUARANTEE 
the  Reproduction  of  these  Antique  Patterns.  The 
next  thing  to  possessing  a genuine  Old  Blanket  is 
Owning  one  made  exactly  on  the  Pattern  of  such 
Blankets. 

The  Old  Blankets  are  passing  away,  in  the  nature 
of  things.  I can  supply  Genuine  REPRODUC- 
TIONS of  the  OLD  WEAVES.  What  I tell  you 
regarding  these  goods  will  be  the  truth,  and  you  will 
\ in  all  cases  find  the  prices  based  properly  upon  the 
value  of  the  goods  themselves,  with  no  misrepresen- 
tations, no  shams  and  no  counterfeits. 


J.  L.  HUBBELL 

INDIAN  TRADER 

GANADO,  ARIZONA 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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T.  A.  RIORDAN,  President  M.  J.  RIORDAX.  Secretary 

I.  B.  KOCH,  Vice-Pres . and  Mgr. 


Arizona 

Lumber  and  Timber 
Company 


Established  1881 


Oldest  Manufacturing 
Institution  in  Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA 
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INDIAN  GOODS 


NAVAJO  BLANKETS 
NAVAJO  SILVERWARE 


HOPI  PLACQUES  and  POTTERY 
APACHE  BASKETS 


Having  Trading  Posts  in  the  Interior  of  the  IndiaVi  Reservation  from  which 
we  receive  regular  Supplies  of  all  the  above  Goods,  we  are  always  in  a 
Position  to  meet  Your  Demands. 

The  Price  is  always  right,  for  you  are  dealing  direct  with  the  TRADER,  and  elim- 
inating the  CURIO  DEALER'S  Profit.  The  Goods  are  GENUINE  and  have  our 
GUARANTEE  behind  them.  Our  Stock  is  the  largest  in  the  Southwest  and  therefore 
you  are  sure  to  get  a better  Assortment. 

There  is  no  delay  in  Ailing  your  order,  for  we  arc  in  a position  to  make  the  selection 
from  our  immense  stock  the  day  the  order  is  received. 

Mail  inquiries  are  solicited  and  Mail  Orders  have  our  Special  Attention,  thereby 
Insuring  a most  satisfactory  Selection. 

+ 

| Babbitt  Brothers  Trading  Company 

Indian  Traders 

FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA 

Trading  Posts 

on  the  Navajo,  Hopi  and  Apache  Indian  Reservations 
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SANTA  FE, 

The  Royal  City  of  the  Holy  Faith  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

By  Fr.  Theodosius  Meyer,  O.  F.  M. 


T was  one  of  those  glorious  days  in  the  land  of  “sunshine 
and  silence  and  adobe”  with  not  a speck  of  a cloud  in 
the  sky.  You  have  just  reached  the  top  of  La  Bajada 
hill  on  the  highway  with  its  23  hairpin  turns,  and  in  your 
heart  you  thank  God  that  you  had  a good  chauffeur  who 
kept  his  head  level  and  his  nerve  steady,  otherwise  you 
might  have  gone  over  one  of  the  precipices  as  many  others  have  done. 
You  stop  and  take  a look  at  the  country.  To  the  west  many  miles 
distant,  (for  this  is  the  country  of  wonderful  distances)  you  see  the 
Camel's  Back,  the  Jemez  mountains;  to  the  south  you  see  the  Sandia, 
the  San  Pedro,  and  other  good-sized  peaks;  to  the  northeast  you  see 
a sierra  of  snow-capped  mountains,  the  Mons  de  Sangre  Christi  and 
Baldi  towering  to  a height  of  over  13,000  feet,  standing  as  mighty  sen- 
tinels, ever  the  same  and  yet  ever  changing  under  the  lights  and 
shadows.  If  you  look  sharply  you  will  detect  smoke  curling  up  from 
some  smokestacks.  At  last  you  are  drawing  near  to  Santa  Fe,  the 
state  capitol  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  center  of  that  mysterious  world 
of  ancients  who  populated  the  cliff  dwellings  and  the  Indian  pueblos 
which  succeeded  them.  Though  the  cliff  dwellers  are  gone  and  the 
pueblos  are  not  as  numerous  as  in  former  years,  there  still  lingers  the 
atmosphere  of  age.  Santa  Fe  is  without  doubt  the  most  unique,  pic- 
turesque, and  historic  city  in  the  United  States.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  imperial  city  of  the  artist,  the  student,  the  historian,  and  the 
tourist. 

Within  the  city  itself  are  the  oldest  house  and  the  oldest  church 
now  standing  on  American  soil,  the  Palace  of  the  Governors,  where 
Spaniard,  Pueblo  Indian,  Mexican  and  Pueblo  Indian,  and  then  Ameri- 
can rulers  have  exercised  authority  over  New  Mexico.  But  why  not 
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see  for  yourself?  You  have  about  20  miles  of  good  road  to  travel 
from  Cerillos,  on  the  Santa  Fe  main  line,  and  you  feel  exhilarated  as 
you  breathe  the  balmy  air,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  pine  and 
cedar  and  juniper,  growing  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains. You  look  in  vain  for  houses  at  the  roadside.  Now  occasionally 
a fleecy  cloud  obscures  the  sun,  and  instantly  you  feel  a chill  and  you 
instinctively  draw  your  coat  or  wraps  a little  closer.  You  look  towards 
the  west  and  you  behold  a glorious  sunset,  the  sky  tinged  with  red  and 
saffron  and  light  gray,  and  the  clouds  lined  and  tipped  with  purest 
gold.  The  mountains  begin  to  purple  as  the  shadows  grow  deeper,  and 
as  you  view  the  magnificent  spectacle,  you  see  visions  of  an  Almighty 
Creator  beyond  the  mountains,  the  clouds  and  the  sunset.  The  sun- 
light is  still  lingering  on  the  topmost  peaks  of  the  Sierra  and  they  seem 
to  beckon  you  to  come  and  seek  shelter  against  the  cold  of  the  night 
in  the  city  that  lies  cosily  sheltered  against  the  winds,  in  the  cradle 
at  their  feet,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  their  peaks  and  foothills. 

You  draw  nearer  the  city  and  to  your  left  you  see  a group  of 
buildings  with  green,  painted  roofs.  It  is  the  United  States  Indian 
School  where  Indians  from  all  the  leading  pueblos  are  taught  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  to  fit  them  for  more  civilized  customs, 
and  where  the  truths  of  religion  and  right  living  are  instilled  into 
their  hearts. 

Just  a little  farther  to  the  left  you  see  a brick  building,  and  close 
by  a light-gray  building  of  pueblo  style.  Here  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
actually  taught  how  to  speak. 

To  the  right  you  see  another  group  of  buildings,  the  main  building 
erected  of  stone.  You  would  not  wish  to  stay  there  long.  It  is  another 
kind  of  school  where  those  who  violated  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
country  have  time  to  meditate  on  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  violate  the  laws  and  break  the  commandments  and  dance  on 
their  pieces.  It  is  the  penitentiary. 

You  have  been  driving  on  the  Cerillos  road  and  as  you  enter  the 
city  you  will  notice  the  absence  of  a placard  mentioning  the  speed 
limit.  There  is  none;  but  you  will  find  out  that  if  you- drive  20  miles 
an  hour  your  head  will  try  to  bump  a hole  in  the  auto  top,  and  if  you’d 
risk  40  miles  an  hour  you  might  land  in  somebody’s  back  yard.  Well, 
you  are  not  in  a hurry,  and  as  you  drive  along  leisurely,  receiving  a good 
jolt  now  and  then,  (for  remember,  this  is  an  old,  antique  city  and 
hasn’t  all  the  latest  improvements;  they  would  spoil  the  effect)  you  see 
on  either  side  flat-topped  adobe  houses  with  quaint  portals  and  carved 
vigas  and  massive  buttresses  of  an  architecture  as  distinctly  unique 
as  it  is  distinctly  American,  and  an  occasional  modern  building  dotted 
in  between. 

And  what  can  this  beautiful  building  to  the  right  be?  It  is  the 
Capitol,  a modern  building  of  granite  exterior  and  marble  interior, 
a well-planned,  well-built  structure,  surmounted  by  a dome  that  looks 
beautiful,  especially  when  illuminated  with  electric  lights.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  stately  trees  and  interesting  shrubs,  while  a stone  wall  en- 
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closes  all.  The  old  Capitol  erected  in  1884  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
on  May  12,  1892,  and  made  way  for  the  new  Capitol  building.  The 
collection  of  ancient  papers  known  as  the  Santa  Fe  Archives  was 
fortunately  saved. 

Drive  east  one  block  and  then  north,  and,  lo  and  behold ! here  is 
one  modern  street;  Don  Gaspar  Avenue,  it  is  called.  You  now  drive 
over  a bridge,  crossing  the  Santa  Fe  River.  Ordinarily  the  stream  of 
water  is  very  small,  but  at  times  it  becomes  a real  torrent.  To  the  left 
you  notice  the  Montezuma  Hotel ; driving  on,  the  street  narrows  into  an 
alley,  and  here  is  the  sign:  “Slow  down  to  four  miles.”  Heed  the 
warning,  chauffeur!  or  you  might  unwillingly  enter  the  portals  of  the 
U.  S.  post  office  directly  opposite.  Sound  the  claxon  as  you  turn 
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eastward,  for,  although  you  are  on  St.  Francis  street,  it  is  hardly  more 
than  an  alley  in  width. 

To  your  right  you  see  Coronado  Hotel,  named  after  the  great 
Coronado,  who  passed  through  New  Mexico  on  an  exploring  expedition 
in  1540,  in  quest  of  Cibola  and  of  the  Gran  Quivira  with  their  fabulous 
riches.  Some  will  have  it  that  he  established  winter  quarters  at 
Santa  Fe  and  that  a permanent  settlement  was  formed,  but  there  is 
no  historic  foundation  for  such  a statement. 

To  your  left  is  the  Plaza.  This  is  the  center  of  the  city  and  is 
of  great  historic  interest.  Don  Juan  de  Onate  had  established  his  capi- 
tal about  July  11  or  12,  1598,  and  built  the  chapel  San  Gabriel,  dedi- 
cated September  8,  1598,  upon  the  present  site  of  Chamita,  about  30 
miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
oldest  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  New  Mexico.  Setting  out  to 
explore  the  country,  he  passed  by  the  present  location  of  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  the  site  must  have  appealed  to  him.  Fr.  Alonzo  de 
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Posadas  states  that  Onate  “descubrio  la  villa  de  Santa  Fe”  el  ano  de 
1605.  At  the  time  there  were  no  pueblos  there,  but  only  ruins  of  two 
pueblos  of  Tewa  Indians,  abandoned  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1605  or  1606  he  moved  the  seat  of  government  from  San 
Gabriel,  across  the  river  from  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  to  Santa  Fe, 
and  made  his  camp  where  the  Plaza  now  is.  From  the  first  coming  of 
the  Spaniards  the  Plaza  is  intimately  connected  with  every  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Here  the  pueblos  burnt  the  archives 
of  the  province  in  the  rebellion  of  1680.  Here  de  Vargas  halted  in 
triumph  after  his  reconquest  in  1692.  Here  General  Kearny  planted 
the  American  flag  in  1846. 

In  the  center  of  the  Plaza  is  a plain  soldiers’  monument  having 
four  marble  tablets  with  inscriptions,  honoring  the  heroes  who  fell  in 


PALACIO,  OR  GOVERNOR’S  PALACE. 


the  engagements  with  the  Confederates  and  the  heroes  who  battled 
against  the  savages.  It  was  erected  in  1868. 

Besides  this,  walks,  radiating  from  the  center  of  the  Plaza,  a wealth 
of  grass  and  stately  trees,  and  a fountain  erected  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Archbishop  Lamy,  adorn  the  place.  It  was  not  thus  in 
earlier  times.  It  was  then  a simple  open  square,  unadorned,  the  place 
of  promenade,  and  the  market  place,  where  the  meats  were  hung  upon  a 
line  stretched  to  the  pillars  of  the  palace  portal,  while  the  vegetables 
were  displayed  on  little  mats  or  pieces  of  board.  These  and  other 
articles  were  transported  thither  upon  burros  or  on  the  backs  of  Indians. 
The  trains  of  burros  and  the  soldiers  with  the  motley  groups  of  Mexi- 
cans and  Pueblo  Indians  must  have  presented  an  interesting  sight  in 
those  days. 

Across  the  stream  on  the  north  side  of  the  Plaza  is  the  Palacio, 
or  Governor’s  Palace.  This  is  the  keystone  of  the  city.  This  ancient 
palace  surpasses  in  historic  interest  and  value  any  other  place  or 
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building  in  the  United  States.  Erected  before  the  settlement  of  James- 
town, New  Amsterdam,  and  Plymouth,  it  has  stood  during  three  cen- 
turies, not  as  a cold  monument,  but  as  a living  center  of  everything 
of  historic  importance  in  the  Southwest. 

On  this  very  spot,  within  its  walls,  the  Spaniards  were  fortified  as 
for  a siege  in  1680.  The  Indians  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  Spaniards. 
With  great  secrecy  they  had  laid  their  plans.  Everything  seemed  to 
be  peaceful,  but  on  August  10,  1680,  the  fires  of  insurrection  suddenly 
burst  forth  and  21  Franciscan  missionaries  and  over  400  colonists 
were  slain  in  the  various  pueblos.  The  siege  of  the  capital  city  lasted 
five  days.  Three  thousand  Pueblo  warriors  destroyed  the  churches  and 
convent,  in  fact,  everything  but  the  Plaza  and  the  royal  houses.  At 
last  Governor  Otermin,  after  holding  a war  council,  resolved  to  cut  his 
way  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  This  he  did  on  August  20,  killing 
300  Indians  and  capturing  50,  whom  they  hanged  in  the  Plaza,  while  the 
rest  were  driven  to  the  surrounding  heights  and  foothills.  The  Indians, 
defeated  and  content  to  see  the  Spaniards  leave,  did  not  interfere  any 
further.  But  after  their  departure  they  burnt  the  archives  and  danced 
in  wild  demonstrations  of  delight.  The  Tanos  from  Galisteo  and 
Teguas  remained  in  peaceful  possession  of  Santa  Fe  for  12  years. 

Then,  on  September  13,  1692,  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  appeared 
before  Santa  Fe,  surrounded  the  town,  and  cut  off  the  water  supply. 
He,  assisted  by  the  Friars,  parleyed  with  the  Indians  and  offered  them 
full  pardon,  and  before  night  the  town  was  yielded  without  striking  a 
blow  and  Santa  Fe  was  once  again  a loyal  Spanish  villa.  After  making 
several  journevs,  de  Vargas,  under  the  original  banner  carried  by  Juan 
de  Onate,  maae  a triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  on 
December  16,  1693. 

This  reconquest,  “El  dia  de  Setiembre,,,  is  celebrated  every  year  in 
accordance  with  a proclamation  of  the  Marquez  de  la  Penuela,  dated 
September,  1712.  This  celebration  is  an  historic  pageant  in  which  the 
dramatic  episodes  of  the  romantic  past  are  reenacted  with  true  historical 
exactness  as  to  detail  of  costumes,  conversations,  and  general  condi- 
tions. One  single  sentence : “On  this  very  spot  occurred” — meaning 
directly  in  front  of  the  palace  and  on  the  Plaza, — makes  a profound 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  visitor. 

When  de  Vargas  had  entered  .Santa  Fe,  the  men  of  the  city  were 
drawn  up  on  one  side  of  «the  Plaza,  the  women  on  the  other.  The 
Friar,  Salvador  de  San  Antonio  and  15  other  Friars,  bringing  up  the  rear 
of  the  army,  chanted  hymns  and  repeated  prayers,  and  when  they  ar- 
rived upon  the  Plaza,  knelt  before  the  cross  that  had  been  erected. 
De  Vargas  explained  the  object  of  his  visit.  The  inhabitants  were 
polite  but  not  enthusiastic;  to  avoid  trouble  between  Indians  and  sol- 
diers, de  Vargas  camped  upon  a hill  just  outside  of  town.  When  the 
weather  became  severe  and  the  Indians  were  requested  to  give  up  the 
old  palace  and  the  adjacent  houses,  they  refused  to  do  so.  De  Vargas 
then  ordered  that  the  Tanos  must  give  up  the  buildings  and  retire  to 
their  villages  at  Galisteo.  This  brought  matters  to  a crisis.  On  the 
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28th  day  of  December  the  Tanos  closed  the  entrance  to  the  public 
Plaza  and  made  preparations  for  defense.  The  Plaza  was  at  that  time 
enclosed  by  a palisade. 

On  December  29th,  de  Vargas  raised  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
assaulted  the  fortified  buildings  with  great  spirit.  The  battle  lasted  all 
day,  when  the  Indians  decided  to  surrender;  their  Governor  hanged 
himself,  and  70  of  the  Indians,  including  Antonio  Bolsas,  were  executed. 
After  that  there  were  but  slight  disturbances,  and  the  town  began  to 
grow  quietly  and  steadily.  Fr.  Benavides*  tells  us  that  in  1630  there 
were  in  Santa  Fe  250  Spaniards  and  700  Indians,  Tlaxcalans  from 
Mexico  and  Mestizos,  half-breeds. 

The  history  of  Santa  Fe  during  the  18th  century  is  not  marked  by 
any  episode  of  great  historical  importance  aside  from  the  flood  of 


THE  PLAZA,  SANTA  FE,  N.  M. 


1767,  when  the  river  left  its  banks  and  changed  its  course  to  the  place 
known  today  as  “Water  Street,”  one  block  south  of  the  Plaza.  Many 
persons  perished  and  buildings  and  other  property  to  the  value  of 
$200,000  were  destroyed.  The  citizens  and  the  soldiers  labored  for  a 
considerable  time  and  turned  the  river  ba®k  to  its  old  bed,  where  it 
has  remained  to  our  times. 

But  to  return  to  the  palace  and  the  Plaza:  Here  It  was  that  de 
Vargas  gave  thanks  to  the  Virgin  Mary ; he  had  brought  a statue  of  the 
Virgin  from  Mexico,  and  to  her  aid  he  attributed  his  triumphant  capture 
of  the  city;  here,  on  March  3,  1807,  Lieut.  Pike  of  the  United  States 
Army  was  brought  before  Governor  Allencaster  as  an  invader  of 
Spanish  soil;  here,  in  1822,  the  Mexican  standard  was  raised  to  signify 
that  New  Mexico  was  independent  of  Spain. 

It  was  here  that  the  Insurrectos,  who  refused  to  comply  with  the 
departmental  plan  of  supervision,  cleanliness,  and  the  levying  and  col- 
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lecting  of  taxes,  entered,  on  August  10,  1837,  after  Governor  Colonel 
Albino  Perez,  who,  as  new  Governor,  had  been  sent  from  the  city  of 
Mexico  to  take  charge  of  this  department,  had  been  killed  about  three 
miles  from  Santa  Fe  near  Agua  Fria.  Here,  on  August  10,  1837,  Jose 
Gonzales,  a Taos  Indian,  was  made  Governor,  but  was  executed  soon 
afterwards  by  General  Armijo.  Here,  in  the  principal  reception  room 
of  the  palace,  Governor  Martinez  killed  the  chief  of  the  Ute  Indians 
with  one  blow  of  his  chair. 

On  August  18,  1846,  General  Kearny  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  with  his 
American  army.  They  were  received  in  the  old  palace  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Vigil  and  thirty  representative  citizens  of  the  city  after 
Governor  Armijo’s  note  of  defiance  and  subsequent  flight.  A flagstaff 
was  erected  in  the  Plaza  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  now  began  to  float 
victoriously  in  the  breezes ; a beautiful  sight  against  the  clear  blue  sky ! 
The  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  was  glad  to  see  the  American 
flag  there  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  change  of  government. 

When  we  consider  all  these  historic  incidents,  so  important  in  the 
making  of  New  Mexico  history,  all  of  which  took  place  within  the  walls 
of  the  palace  or  directly  in  front  of  it  in  the  Plaza,  we  must  admit  that 
this  quaint  structure,  which  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Spanish 
and  Mexican  Governors  for  nearly  three  centuries,  has  few,  if  any, 
equals  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  historical  importance. 

“Coming  down  to  modern  times,  it  may  be  added  that  here  General 
Lew  Wallace  wrote  Ben  Hur  while  Governor  in  1879  and  1880.” — Dr. 
Prince.  The  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  Santa  Fe  School  of  American  Archeology.  There 
are  relics  of  priceless  value  from  the  pueblos,  the  ancient  churches,  and 
the  early  settlers,  in  this  old  building. 

When  it  had  been  deserted  by  the  State’s  Executives,  and  when  it 
was  falling  into  ruins,  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett  made  plans  to  restore  it, 
reverently  clinging  to  the  ancient  outlines,  and  now  it  stands  again  as 
it  stood  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  glory.  The  museum  in  the  old 
Palace  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  in  the  world  and 
is  daily  open  to  visitors.  Thousands  visit  it  every  year. 

Across  the  street  on  the  west  side  of  the  palace  is  the  new  museum. 
It  is  of  majestic  proportions.  It  might  be  called  “the  Temple  of  St. 
Francis  and  the  Martyrs.”  It  is  a replica  of  the  church  and  convent 
on  the  rock  of  Acoma,  a structure  which  has  withstood  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  elements  for  centuries.  In  addition  you  will  find  in  this 
temple  architectural  peculiarities  from  other  historic  sanctuaries  of  the 
Franciscans.  It  is  a lasting,  living  memorial  to  the  life,  the  work,  the 
devotion,  the  martyrdom  of  the  Franciscans  who  planted  the  cross  in  the 
wilderness  of  a new  country,  that  the  pueblos  and  the  Navajos  might 
find  salvation.  Its  western  portion  is  the  replica  of  the  Acoma  church 
with  two  strikingly  picturesque  towers;  it  is  called  “St.  Francis  Ora- 
torium”  and  is  an  ideal  assembly  hall.  The  walls  are  decorated  with 
mural  paintings — sketches  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis.  The  eastern 
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part  of  the  building  represents  the  traditional  convent,  two  stories  high, 
and  in  it  are  located  the  State  Art  Gallery  and  the  Museum  Library. 

Having  put  up  at  the  de  Vargas  Hotel,  one  square  north  of  the 
Palace,  and  refreshed  yourself  and  washed  off  the  stains  of  travel,  you 
can  not  resist  the  lure  of  a walk  in  the  New  Mexico  moonlight,  which 
sheds  a silver  radiance  over  all.  The  moon  shines  beautifully  bright 
in  New  Mexico,  for  the  atmosphere  is  so  pure  and  clear.  Millions  of 
stars  are  seen  twinkling  above  as  you  wend  your  way  eastward  on  St. 
Francis  Street,  which  terminates  directly  in  front  of  St.  Francis  Cathe- 
dral. The  Cathedral  of  St.  Francis  is  a modern  building.  It  was 
built  by  Archbishop  J.  B.  Lamy  over  the  former  adobe  church.  There 
are  many  fine  paintings  in  it  and  in  a room  behind  the  high  altar  is  a 
richly  carved  and  tinted  reredos  erected  by  Governor  del  Valle  in  1761. 
There  are  also  in  this  room  old  statues  and  paintings;  the  remains  of 
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two  Franciscan  Friars,  murdered  by  Indians,  are  encased  in  its  north 
wall.  The  remains  of  Archbishop  Lamy  rest  under  the  high  altar. 

Turning  southward  you  pass  by  the  Archbishop’s  residence  and 
garden  with  well-kept  lawns  and  orchards  enclosed  by  a wall.  Continu- 
ing on  Canyon  Road,  perhaps  the  oldest  road  in  the  country,  after  you 
have  crossed  the  Santa  Fe  River,  you  pass  flat-topped  adobe  houses  till 
at  length  they  become  few  and  far  between,  and  you  look  down  into  the 
valley,  and  over  against  the  slopes  beyond,  you  see  tiny  lights  gleaming 
from  the  windows  while  the  silvery  moonlight  throws  a halo  over  all, 
and  you  feel  as  though  you  were  drawing  nearer  to  God  and  you  com- 
mune with  yourself  and  Him  who  rules  over  the  universe.  You  feel 
new  life  pulsing  through  your  veins  as  you  breathe  the  air  charged 
with  ozone.  You  return  to  your  room,  and,  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
day’s  sightseeing,  you  fall  into  a dreamless  slumber  after  you  have 
tucked  yourself  snugly  into  the  blankets,  for  the  nights  are  cool. 
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In  the  morning  you  feel  as  though  you  were  born  into  a new  world 
as  you  take  deep  breaths  of  the  pure  air.  And  the  water — how  soft  and 
pure  it  is,  coming  as  it  does  fresh  from  the  mountains.  “All  dressed 
up  and  no  place  to  go?”  I should  say  not!  One  square  to  the  north 
is  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  a replica  of  the  ancient  Alhambra  in 
Spain.  Just  a little  to  the  east  you  find  the  Garita  ruins,  the  only 
Spanish  fortification  of  which  any  remains  are  to  be* found  in  New 
Mexico.  It  occupies  a prominent  position  on  the  hill.  Under  the  Mexi- 
can Government  it  was  used  as  a custom  house,  and  all  wagons  coming 
over  the  Taos  trail  had  to  pay  their  duties  here.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  Garita,  close  to  the  wall,  the  four  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1837 
were  executed  by  command  of  General  Manuel  Armijo.  The  Garita 
was  an  old  Spanish-Mexican  prison,  where  criminals  and  traitors  were 
confined  and  executed. 

Near  the  Garita  to  the  northeast  is  the  second  oldest  cemetery  of  the 
city.  It  is  surrounded  by  a high  adobe  wall.  Many  celebrated  char- 
acters are  buried  here,  but  there  are  no  monuments  to  mark  the  exact 
spot  of  their  burial.  A little  farther  on  to  the  east  are  the  Fort  Marcy 
ruins  on  am  eminence  commanding  the  city,  erected  after  General  Kearny 
had  taken  possession  of  the  city.  Returning  and  taking  the  main  road 
leading  northward,  you  behold  the  “Cross  of  the  Martyrs,”  erected  on 
the  heights  to  commemorate  the  martyrdom  of  twenty-one  Franciscan 
Friars,  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  the  Pueblo  revolution  of  1680.  It 
embodies  76  tons  of  reenforced  concrete  and  is  25  feet  high.  Bronze 
tablets  imbedded  in  the  base  perpetuate  the  names  of  the  martyred 
Friars.  The  cross  was  erected  by  the  local  council  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico  and 
dedicated  on  September  15,  1920. 

Taking  the  road  to  the  northwest  you  reach  Rosario  Chapel  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  annual  historic 
de  Vargas  procession  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians in  1692-93.  The  statue  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  resting  on  the 
altar  in  the  south-side  chapel  of  the  cathedral,  is  carried  to  the  Rosario 
Chapel  in  this  procession.  This,  with  the  two  annual  Corpus  Christi 
processions,  and  the  custom  of  celebrating  feasts  by  lighting  numerous 
bonfires,  is  an  echo  of  the  historic  past  which  gives  Santa  Fe  a charm 
all  its  own.  A little  farther  on  is  the  well-kept  National  Cemetery  where 
little  marble  slabs  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  many  heroes  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Nearby  on  an  eminence  is 
St.  Catherine’s  Industrial  School  where  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment train  265  Indian  children  from  the  various  pueblos  to  walk  the 
path  of  righteousness  and  virtue  and  to  become  law-abiding  citizens. 
Returning  to  the  city  you  wend  your  way  to  the  Plaza,  the  center  of 
the  city.  On  the  southeast  corner  you  notice  a marble  stone  marked 
“The  End  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.”  As  early  as  1842  a stage  line  was 
established  between  Independence,  Missouri,  and  Santa  Fe.  At  first 
stages  were  run  once  a month,  later  once  a week,  and  when  travel  in- 
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creased,  daily  stages  were  run.  The  fare  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
Santa  Fe  was  $250.  As  the  Indians  were  very  hostile  at  times,  eight 
guards  armed  with  revolvers  and  rifles  were  furnished  the  coaches  to 
give  fair  protection  to  the  travellers. 

The  most  notable  landmark  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  was  at  its  ter- 
minus, the  old  fonda,  an  old  adobe  hotel  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Plaza.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  scouts,  pioneers,  and  plainsmen.  Its 
gaming  tables  attracted  the  prospectors,  soldiers,  traders,  trappers,  and 
mountaineers  for  miles  around,  and  its  liquor  soon  gave  cheer,  courage, 
and  the  dare-devil  spirit  of  the  true  sons  of  the  desert.  It  has  been 
torn  down  and  a beautiful  new  structure,  the  Fonda  Hotel,  now  in 
process  of  construction,  is  to  take  its  place.  A little  to  the  southeast 
you  see  the  Loretto  Academy,  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Light.  It 
is  the  oldest  academy  west  of  the  Missouri.  In  1852  Archbishop  Lamy 
applied  for  teachers  at  the  Motherhouse  of  the  first-born  Sisterhood  of 
the  west,  the  Motherhouse  of  Loretto  in  Kentucky,  and  on  June  27, 
1852,  Mother  Matilda  Mills  and  five  Sisters  left  for  the  West.  Mother 
Matilda  and  one  of  the  Sisters  died  of  the  cholera  near  Independence 
while  en  route  to  Santa  Fe,  and  the  other  four  reached  Santa  Fe  on 
September  26.  Triumphal  arches  had  been  erected  and  ’mid  the  pealing 
of  the  church  bells  they  were  received  at  the  cathedral  door  and  led  to 
the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  Te  Deum  was  sung  accompanied  by  violins, 
guitars,  etc.  The  Sisters  did  not  open  school  immediately  but  devoted 
their  time  to  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language.  The  present  property 
was  acquired,  an  orchard  and  grounds  were  laid  out,  and  the  new  home 
was  occupied  in  1855.  Since  then  they  have  prospered  and  accomplished 
a great  work  in  New  Mexico.  They  have  usually  an  enrollment  of  about 
225  boarders  and  day  scholars. 

A few  hundred  yards  south  on  College  Street  there  stands  the  well- 
known  chapel  of  San  Miguel.  There  seems  to  be  no  historical  founda- 
tion to  the  claim  that  it  has  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Coronado, 
about  1543.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  probably  the  oldest  Christian 
church  building  in  the  United  States.  It  was  probably  constructed 
shortly  after  1605,  as  a large  number  of  the  churches  were  then  built 
under  the  direction  of  the  Friars.  It  was  built  in  that  part  of  Santa  Fe 
lying  south  of  the  river,  formerly  known  as  the  Barrio  de  Analco,  for  the 
use  of  the  Tlazcalan  or  Mexican  members  of  the  colony,  and  the 
mestizos.  In  the  revolution  of  1680  it  was  partially  destroyed,  though 
the  walls  remained  standing.  After  the  conquest  by  de  Vargas  it  was 
repaired  and  completed  in  1710,  as  the  inscription  on  the  great  square 
vigas  (rafters  or  joists)  plainly  shows. 

The  thick  waljs  are  built  of  adobe,  and  the  roof,  like  those  of  all 
the  old  churches,  is  constructed  of  very  strong  rafters  (vigas)  supported 
by  carved  timbers  at  each  end,  the  beams  being  covered  originally  with 
straight  branches  and  a layer  of  adobe  soil.  The  exterior  of  the  church 
has  been  greatly  changed  during  the  past  years.  Years  ago'  it  was 
used  as  a parish  church,  but  now  it  serves  the  purpose  of  private  chapel 
for  the  Brothers  and  students  of  St.  Michael’s  College.  This  is  the 
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oldest  college  west  of  Missouri.  Many  eminent  statesmen  and  notable 
citizens  received  their  education  within  its  hallowed  walls.  Rev.  E. 
Guillon,  under  Archbishop  Lamy,  had  gone  to  France  in  1859  to  obtain 
teachers,  and  in  October  he  arrived  with  four  Christian  Brothers  and 
nine  priests  and  ecclesiastics.  Thereupon  St.  Michael's  College  was 
established.  In  the  year  1883  it  was  incorporated.  Usually  it  is  attended 
by  about  1 50  pupils. 

The  oldest  house  in  the  city,  of  Indian  Pueblo  construction,  and 
built  of  adobe,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  before  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  situated  just  northwest  of  the  church  of  San  Miguel. 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  two  stories  high. 
Some  years  ago  the  eastern  portion  of  the  upper  story  fell  and  the 
entire  second  story  was  taken  down. 

As  you  return  you  may  as  well  pass  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Francis ; 
just  north  and  east  of  it  you  behold  St.  Vincent  Sanatorium  and  hos- 
pital, provided  with  all  modern  conveniences.  The  work  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  from  Cincinnati  is  much  appreciated.  They  are  ministering 
angels  to  the  sick  and  afflicted  and  with  motherly  care  and  devotion 
they  take  care  of  over  100  children  in  the  orphanage  every  year. 
Across  Palace  Avenue  on  the  north  is  the  Courthouse,  and  east  of  it 
is  a vacant  space  where  the  Knights  of  Columbus  intend  to  erect  a 
$100,000  home. 

There  is  one  more  shrine  you  ought  to  visit : so  get  in  your  car  and 
drive  southwest  on  Agua  Fria  Street.  Just  after  you  cross  the  bridge 
over  the  Rio  Santa  Fe  you  see  Guadalupe  Church.  This  building  is 
of  great  historical  interest.  The  walls  are  very  massive  and  the  carved 
supports  of  the  vigas  are  the  best  specimens  of  their  kind  in  New 
Mexico.  Before  1880,  for  a long  time,  it  was  open  only  once  a year,  on 
December  12,  Guadalupe  Day,  but  in  that  year  it  was  renovated,  and. 
from  December  11,  1881,  it  was  used  as  a parish  church  until  a few 
years  ago.  The  altar  piece  is  a large  group  of  pictures  about  fourteen 
feet  high  and  ten  feet  wide.  The  large  central  painting  is  of  the  Virgin 
of  Guadalupe,  a copy  of  the  celebrated  image  in  Mexico ; it  is  surrounded 
by  four  scenes  of  the  legend  representing  the  appearance  of  the  Virgin 
to  Juan  Diego  and  the  visits  of  the  latter  to  the  Bishop;  these  again  are 
surrounded  bv  a representation  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  There  are  other 
interesting  paintings,  the  most  curious  and  valuable  being  the  one 
painted  on  a plate  of  copper.  The  statuette  of  the  Virgin  standing  in 
the  crescent  of  the  new  moon  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  wood  carving. 
Stained-glass  windows  with  lectures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  admit  a 
subdued  light,  making  it  a typical  shrine  of  the  Virgin  with  a hallowed 
atmosphere.  It  was  erected  about  1(>40.  In  1680  the  church  was  sacked, 
but  not  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  interior  remains  as  it  had  been 
for  nearly  -three  centuries. 

No  doubt,  you  are  satisfied  by  this  time  that  the  atmosphere  of 
age  clings  to  everything  in  this  picturesque  and  romantic  city.  But 
your  visit  would  not  be  complete  if  you  did  not  enter  one  of  the 
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Mexican  adobe  homes.  You  will  hardly  find  a wood  floor.  A coating 
of  soft  mud  is  carefully  spread  over  the  ground  which,  when  dry,  makes 
a firm  floor.  If  covered  at  all  it  is  usually  done  with  a “gerga,”  a coarse 
article  answering  the  purpose  of  a carpet.  The  inside  walls  are  whit- 
ened with  calcined  yezo  or  gypsum,  used  instead  of  lime.  The  ceiling 
is*  hardly  ever  plastered.  Sometimes  the  beams  are  planed  and  painted 
in  various  colors,  and  sometimes  muslin,  called  manta,  is  tacked  to 
them.  In  some  sections  small  round  sticks  are  laid  from  beam  to  beam 
in  herring-bone  style  and  the  sticks  painted  green,  blue  or  yellow.  These 
beams  are  called  “vigas.” 

The  fireplace  is  built  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  thus  economizing 
space.  The  mouth  of  the  fireplace  resembles  a horseshoe,  is  about  two 
feet  in  height,  and  about  as  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  back  is  slightly 
concave  and  the  hearth  is  raised  about  six  inches  above  the  floor.  The 
wood  is  placed  on  and  against  the  back  of  the  fireplace.  In  many  homes 
bright-colored  Navajo  blankets  are  to  be  found,  giving  a pleasing  ap- 
pearance. The  family  room  is  adorned  with  many  pictures  of  Saints, 
called  “santos,”  among  which  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is  prominent. 

As  to  their  diet,  the  Mexicans  are  fond  of  the  tortillas,  a thin  cake 
made  of  corn,  and  frijoles,  or  Mexican  beans.  Other  prevalent  dishes 
are  chili  con  juevos,  chili  con  carne  and  tamales. 

The  New  Mexicans  are  affectionate  people  and  have  a great  regard 
* for  their  friends.  They  are  very  courteous,  even  in  their  homes,  among 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  this  politeness  is  not  assumed  but 
altogether  natural.  Smoking  “cigarritos”  is  a common  habit  among 
them.  Even  the  ladies  like  them  and  use  them.  They  are  far  ahead  of 
our  American  society  ladies  in  this  respect.  They  are  rolled  by  the 
user  as  required.  Obedience  to  parents  and  respect  for  elders  are 
prominent  features  of  Mexican  character.  A native  New  Mexican  of 
the  old  school  never  lights  his  “cigarrito”  in  the  presence  of  another 
without  saying:  “C<Jn  su  licencia,  senor,”  “with  your  permission,  sir.” 
Many  of  the  women  still  wear  the  “tapalo,”  a black  shawl  with  fringes, 
over  their  head,  in  place  of  the  modern  hats,  thus  saving  the  husband 
many  a dollar.  They  are  very  fond  of  balls — “bailes.”  The  rich  and 
the  poor,  sober  matrons  and  flippant  belles  with  olive  skin  and  pearly 
teeth  and  raven  hair  indulge  in  this  amusement.  The  musical  instru- 
ments mostly  used  are  the  fiddle  and  the  mandolin  and  “guitarra.” 

You  can  not  help  but  love  these  simple  people  with  their  natural 
courtesy,  their  suave  manners,  and  their  naturalness.  If  you  attempt  to 
speak  their  language  and  make  a mistake,  they  will  not  ridicule  you. 
They  are  too  polite  for  that.  They  will  pretend  that  they  did  not  notice 
the  mistake. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  Santa  Fe  enjoys  one  of  the  most 
perfect  climates  to  be  found  on  the  globe,  and  you  will  feel  convinced 
that  there  are  few  places  on  earth  better  suited  for  a brief  visit  or  a 
prolonged  stay.  “Sunshine  and  sparkling  air  and  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  moisture  unite  to  produce  a condition  invigorating  and  de- 
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lightful.  Cool  summer  nights,  when  blankets  are  always  in  demand, 
alternate  with  summer  days  when  the  thermometer  hesitates  long  before 
it  climbs  to  90  and  has  never  been  known  to  reach  98.  The  winters  are 
mild,  zero  weather  being  an  exception.  Even  on  the  coldest  winter  day 
one  may  stroll  in  the  sun  with  comfort  and  pleasure.  There  are  few 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The  sun  shines  in  Santa  Fe  an  average 
of  92/10  hours  a day,  according  to  official  bureau  statistics,  and  there 
have  been  winter  months  that  recorded  as  much  as  98%  sunshine.” — 
Col.  Twitchell. 

You  are  loath  to  leave  this  land  of  clear  blue  sky,  of  bright  sun- 
shine, of  starry  nights,  of  beautiful  sunrises  and  glorious  sunsets.  Long 
after  you  have  left  the  country  you  feel  the  lure  of  the  west  and  a long- 
ing like  homesickness  comes  over  you  at  times.  Few  there  are  that  do 
not  fall  under  the  spell  of  the  strange  fascination  which  it  exerts,  a 
fascination  rather  to  be  felt  than  defined. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  FRANCIS, 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

By  Fr.  Theodosius  Meyer,  C).  F.  M. 

■ - - ■ ■ — — 4 

S we  look  back  through  the  corridors  of  time  but  dimly 
lit  bv  history,  we  behold  indistinct  and  at  times  blurred 
figures  in  the  distant  past,  nearly  four  hundred  years 
ago,  figures  that  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  edifice  in  question. 
1 shall  put  down  in  writing  what  seem  to  be  the  most 
probable  opinions  relative  to  the  historical  facts  concerning  the  origin 
and  building  of  the  cathedral. 

In  the  year  1539,  Fr.  Marcos  de  Niza,  a Franciscan,  set  out  from 
Mexico  and  explored  a part  of  what  is  now  New  Mexico.  He  returned 
and  made  a very  favorable  report,  too  favorable  in  fact,  as  subsequent 
discoveries  proved.  However,  it  brought  about  an  exploration  expedi- 
tion headed  by  Coronado  and  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Franciscan 
padres.  From  that  time  on  the  Friars  played  an  important  part  in  the 
making  of  New  Mexico  history.  They  accompanied  every  expedition, 
and,  imitating  by  their  kindness  and  forbearance,  their  patience  and 
gentleness,  the  Seraphic  Father,  St.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Order, 
they  gained  the  good  will  and  the  love  of  the  native  Indians,  thus  pre- 
venting much  trouble  for  the,  at  times,  greedy  and  unreasonable  leaders 
and  colonists.  Even  now  some  of  the  Indians  say:  “Son  padres  de 
nosotros,”  “they  are  fathers  of  our  own.”  Coronado  set  out  in  1540 
and,  according  to  some,  spent  the  winter  in  what  is  now  Santa  Fe. 
This  fallacy  is  exploded,  however,  if  we  take  his  own  words  to  be  true. 

Then,  in  1598,  Don  Juan  de  Onate  established  the  first  settlement 
at  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros  (now  Chamita),  about  30  miles  north  of 
Santa  Fe.  Troubles  of  various  kinds  arose  and  in  1605  he  decided  to 
move  the  seat  of  government  to  the  present  site  of  Santa  Fe.  having 
passed  by  there  in  1598  and  realizing  that  it  was  an  ideal  site  for  a city 
and  capital.  The  Friars,  travel-stained  and  inured  to  hardships  that 
met  them  at  every  hand,  cheerfully  set  to  work  to  build  a church  for 
the  Indians  and  mestizos  who  settled  at  Analco,  the  suburb  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  the  present  San  Miguel.  They  usually  let  the 
Spaniards  build  their  chapels  themselves. 

In  1621  the  missions  with  over  16,000  converts  were  formed  into 
a custody  of  the  Franciscan  Order  and  Fr.  Alonzo  de  Benavides  was( 
chosen  as  first  “custodio,”  custodian  or  guardian.  He  arrived  from 
Mexico  with  twenty-seven  Friars  and  found  that  there  was  no  fit 
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place  for  Divine  Worship,  but  only  a rude  hut  of  palisades  chinked 
with  mud,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral.  It  was  the 
Parroquia  (parish  church)  then  and  is  now  partly  embodied  in  the  rear 
portion  of  the  cathedral.  He  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a church 
and  convent  which  was  completed  in  1629. 

The  church  was  an  adobe  building,  162  feet  long  and  .29  feet  wide. 
It  had  two  small  towers  with  crosses;  one  had  two  bells,  the  other  was 
empty.  The  church  was  covered  with  a flat  clay  roof.  It  was  built 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  the  two  transepts  being  separate  chapels.  The  one 
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on  the  north  side  was  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  called 
also  ‘‘la  Conquistadora.”  the  Conqueress ; the  one  on  the  south  side  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Joseph. 

These  chapels  are  still  standing;  the  one  on  the  north  is  now  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Trinity.  It  still  has  the  carved  vigas  (there  are 
few  such  specimens  to  be  found)  and  the  carved  supporting  timbers  as 
of  old.  There  is  a beautiful  old  crucifix  above  the  altar  with  very 
expressive  features.  Below  the  altar  table  behind  a plate  of  glass  is  the 
corpse  of  Our  Saviour  covered  with  a winding  sheet,  which  in  the 
semi-darkness-  looks  very  real.  The  sight  of  it  has  very  of  ten.  cast 
fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  timid.  Besides  there  are  a number  of  valuable 
old  paintings.  St.  Francis  at  Prayer,  Christ  in  the  Garden,  Christ  taken 
Captive,  and  a few  Others  of  lesser  merit. 

The  chapel  on  the  south  side  is  now  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  “la 
Conquistadora/’  whose  statue  adorns  its  altar.  It  is  said  that  de  Vargas 
brought  this  same  statue  from  Mexico  when  he  set  out  to  reconquer 
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Santa  Fe  and  the  pueblos  af- 
ter the  Indians  had  rebelled 
in  1680  and  killed  21  of  the 
Padres.  He  always  carried  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  to  retake 
Santa  Fe  from  the  Indians, 
he  made  the  vow  that  if  suc- 
cessful this  statue  be  carried 
every  year  in  religious  pro- 
cession to  the  place  where  he 
was  camping,  and  where  Ro- 
sario Chapel  now  stands, 
northwest  of  the  town  in  the 
“Campo  Santo”  (God's  Acre) 
of  the  same  name.  This  vow 
has  been  religiously  fulfilled 
every  year  since  then.  The 
statue  is  dressed  with  silk  and 
trimmed  with  lace  (the  Mex- 
icans like  to  dress  their  stat- 
ues) and  every  year  it  is  car- 
ried in  solemn  procession  to 
Rosario  Chapel  on  the  Sun- 
day after  the  octave  of  Cor- 
pus Christi,  and  carried  back 
the  following  Sunday.  There 
are  several  other  paintings  in 
the  chapel : the  Holy  Family, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  Christ  and  the  Tempter,  St.  Francis,  and  St.  Anthony. 

The  Indians,  tired  of  Spanish  rule,  broke  forth  in  open  rebellion 
on  August  10,  1680,  and  21  Padres  were  massacred,  among  them  Fr. 
Juan  Bautisto  Pio,  who.  having  gone  from  Santa  Fe  to  Tesuque  (then 
as  now  a mission  of  Santa  Fe)  to  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  of  that  pueblo. 


HOLY  TRINITY  CHAPEL  IN  CATHE- 
DRAL, SANTA  FE,  N.  M. 


After  the  Spaniards  had  left  Santa  Fe,  the  Indians  in  their  frenzy, 
sacked  or  burned  the  churches  and  the  archives.  Twelve  years  later, 
in  1692,  other  Friars  came  again  with  de  Vargas  and  in  the  account 
given  by  de  Vargas  of  his  triumphal  entry  on  the  Plaza  we  read  that 
the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Custodian,  Salvador  de  San  Antonio,  and  in  his 
train,  fifteen  Friars,  chanted  on  their  march  divers  songs,  and  that  he, 
“attuning  his  voice,  sang  with  such  joy  and  fervor  that  almost  every 
one  without  exception  was  duly  moved  by  the  happiness  of  hearing  in 
such  a place  the  Padres  of  Our  Lord  God  apd  Hi$  most  Holy  Mother. 
They  began  their  labors  anew  and  we  find  that  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe 
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and  the  pueblos  north  of  it  969  baptisms  were  conferred  on  children 
since  the  revolt  of  1680.  They  labored  with  varying  success  until  about 
1826 ; shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  government  in  Mexico,  secular 
priests  took  the  place  of  the  Franciscans. 

A few  years  after  General  Kearny  had  taken  possession,  and  New 
Mexico  had  come  under  the  rule  of  the  United  States,  Pope  Pius  IX 
made  New  Mexico  a Vicariate  Apostolic,  July  19,  1850,  and  on  the  23rd 
appointed  Rev.  J.  B.  Lamy,  of  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Vicar 
Apostolic.  He  went  to  Santa  Fe  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  since  the 
traders'  trail  from  St.  Louis  to  Independence  and  thence  to  Santa  Fe — 
about  900  miles  by  wagon — was  rather  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
Comanche  Indians.  His  boat  was  wrecked  in  the  port  of  Galveston; 
their  lives  were  saved,  but  the  cargo  was  lost.  He  could  save  nothing 
but  his  books.  On  his  arrival  at  Santa  Fe  he  had  quite  a little  trouble 
because  the  priests  and  even  Bishop  Zubiria  of  Durango  had  received  no 
notice  of  the  change  of  administration.  So  he  set  out  for  Durango  to 
straighten  out  matters. 

Bishop  Lamy’s  first  endeavor  * was  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
churches  and  church  property.  The  military  chapel  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Plaza  was  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  Judge  Baker, 
having  indulged  a little  too  freely,  publicly  announced  that  he  would 
not  give  up  the  church,  and  even  threatened  to  hang  Bishop  Lamy. 
Everybody  told  everybody  else  what  the  judge  had  said  and  a petition 
was  gotten  up  and  signed  by  more  than  a thousand  people,  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics  alike,  asking  for  justice  and  the  return  of  the  church 
property.  An  excited  mob  gathered  and  the  judge  begged  for  mercy 
and  promised  to  do  justice.  He  went  to  Bishop  Lamy,  apologized,  and 
on  the  following  day  solemnly  turned  the  property  over  to  the  Bishop. 
This  church,  “la  Capilla  de  los  Soldados,”  called  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Light,  was  being  used  as  the  parish  church,  but  since  it  was 
located  in  the  center  of  the  town  between  business  houses,  its  location 
was  not  well  suited  for  holding  religious  services.  Therefore,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Holy  See,  it  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  repair  the 
old  church  of  St.  Francis,  which  was  large  and  farther  away  from  the 
noisy  thoroughfare. 

The  altar  piece  which  stood  back  of  the  altar  of  this  church,  was 
taken  to  St.  Francis  Church  and  can  yet  be  seen  in  a room  to  the  rear 
of  the  main  altar  of  the  cathedral.  This  reredos,  a brownstone  tablet 
40  feet  high  and  18  feet  wide,  is  a beautiful  work  of  art,  representing 
in  low  relief : above,  the  Blessed  Virgin ; a little  farther  below,  St.  Iago 
(James)  riding  over  the  heads  of  his  enemies;  on  the  right,  St.  John 
Nepomuc;  under  him  St.  Francis  Solanus  baptizing  Indians;  on  the  left, 
San  Jose,  and  below  him,  St.  Ignatius.  Immediately  above  the  place  for 
the  tabernacle  is  a niche  containing  the  statue  of  St.  John  Capistran 
in  habit  and  armor.  The  reredos  had  been  presented  to  the  “la  Capilla 
de  los  Soldados”  by  the  Governor  del  Valle  and  his  wife  in  1761,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  cathedral  in  1859  after  the  sale  of  the  chapel. 
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In  the  facade  above  the  door  of  this  chapel  was  a rectangular  slab 
of  fine  white  stone,  five  by  three  feet,  with  “Our  Lady  of  Light”  carved 
in  low  relief,  in  the  act  of  rescuing  a human  being  frotn  the  jaws  of 
Satan.  This  old  relic  of  the  past  adorned  the  entrance  of  the  old 
house  of  the  Loretto  Sisters  since  1853  after  the  sale  of  the  chapel. 
It  could  not  be  conveniently  placed  on  the  front  of  the  new  convent,  and 
is  now  kept  in  the  museum  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral.  The 
remains  of  de  Vargas  are  interred  here,  as  also  the  remains  of  Fr. 
Geronimo  de  la  Liana  and  Fr.  Asencio  Birate,  which  were  brought  to 
Santa  Fe  and  interred  in  1759.  A good  many  old  paintings,  vestments, 
and  statues  with  movable  arms  and  dressed  in  Mexican  fashion,  are 
also  found  there. 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  CATHEDRAL,  SANTA  FE,  N.  M. 


The  condition  of  the  old  cathedral  was  such  that  it  was  decided  to 
build  a new  one.  Accordingly,  on  July  14.  18(>9,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
new  cathedral  was  laid  amid  impressive  ceremonies.  Gradually  the 
building  went  up  and  has  cost  about  $150,000.  It  is  still  incomplete,  only 
the  main  nave  having  been  built.  It  is  120  feet  long,  (iO  feet  wide,  and 
55  feet  to  the  ceiling.  The  ceiling  is  of  the  arched  Roman  style  and  is 
built  of  very  light  volcanic  tufa  brought  from  Cerro  Mogina.  about  12 
miles  from  Santa  Fe.  The  walls  are  of  native  stone.  The  towers  are 
of  cut  stone,  now  S5  feet  high,  but  are  to  be  1(50  feet  according  to  plans-. 

The  window  above  the  door  contains  a beautiful  stained  etching  of 
Christ  among  the  doctors  in  the  temple.  Higher  up  is  a beautiful 
stained-glass  rosette  window.  The  other  ten  windows  are  made  of 
cathedral  glass  with  representations  of  the  apostles.  They  were  donated 
by  various  persons,  as  can  be  seen  on  each  separate  window.  The  stone 
edifice  had  been  erected  over  the  old  edifice,  and  after  this  was  under 
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roof  the  old  building  was  torn  down  so  that  the  floor  could  be  laid  and 
the  pews  installed.  The  floor  slopes  somewhat,  being  a little  higher  in 
the  rear  of  the  church.  The  seating  capacity  is  about  1,100. 

In  recent  years  the  cathedral  has  been  beautifully  decorated  in 
Byzantine  style.  The  high  altar  is  very  massive  and  simple ; it  is  of 

solid  stone  and  is  erected 
over  the  vault  containing 
the  remains  of  Archbishop 
Lamy.  A beautiful  cruci- 
fixion group  is  attached  to 
the  wall  above  the  high  altar. 
On  either  side  between  the 
high  altar  and  the  side 
chapel  there  is  an  altar,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Joseph  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  respectively. 

Thus  stands  the  cathedral 
at  present.  The  archiepis- 
copal  throne  is  in  the  spa- 
cious sanctuary.  By  decree 
of  Pope  Pius  IX,  February 
12,  1875,  Santa  Fe  was  ele- 
vated to  a metropolitan  see 
and  Bishop  J.  B.  Lamy  made 
its  archbishop.  He  labored 
with  great  success.  He  re- 
signed in  July,  1885,  and  re- 
tired to  his  country  place 
near  Tesuque  which  he 
called  “Villa  pittoresca.”  It 
is  called  Bishop's  Lodge 
now.  On  February  14  he 
passed  away,  and  his  re- 
mains were  placed  in  a vault 
now  covered  by  the  high 
altar.  Archbishop  Salpointe, 
his  successor,  says  of  him: 
“The  life  of  the  Most  Rev. 
j.  B.  I-amy  in  New  Mexico  was  that  of  an  apostle.  Bishop  Lamy  was 
pious,  humble,  and  charitable.  Anybody,  poor  or  rich,  found  him  always 
accessible  and  ready  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  to  help  the  needy." 
Bishop  J.  B.  Salpointe  succeeded  him  in  office  and  was  consecrated 
July  18,  1885.  He  acted  as  archbishop  until  January  7.  1894,  when  he 
delivered  the  charge  to  his  co-adjutor,  Bishop  B.  Chapelle,  who  had 
been  appointed  November  1,  1891.  Salpointe  died  July  15,  1898. 
Chapelle  had  been  proclaimed  his  successor  January  7,  1894,  but  was 
transferred  to  New  Orleans  December  1,  1897,  where  he  died  August  6, 
1905,  of  yellow  fever.  Don  Pedro  Bourgade,  Bishop  of  Tucson, 
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Arizona,  succeeded  Chapelle  and  held  the  office  until  his  death,  May  17, 
1908,  when  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Pitaval  assumed  the  charge.  He  had 
been  auxiliary  bishop  since  July  25,  1902,  and  archbishop  since  April 
24,  1909.  He  resigned,  and  the  humble  Franciscan  missionary,  Fr. 
Albert  T.  Daeger,  O.  F.  M.,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  Fr.  Albert 
was  consecrated  May  7,  1919.  Steps  were  taken  thereafter  to  have  the 
Franciscans  in  charge  of  the  cathedral.  Rome  granted  the  request,  and 
at  the  provincial  chapter  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  July,  1920,  Fr. 
Eligius  Kunkel,  O.  F.  M.,  was  appointed  pastor,  Fr.  Turibius  Christman, 
O.  F.  M.,  Fr.  Theodosius  Meyer,  O.  F.  M.,  and  Fr.  Bernard  Espelage, 
O.  F.  M.,  chancellor  and  secretary  of  His  Grace,  were  appointed  his 
assistants. 

Almost  a hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Franciscans  had  left 
the  cathedral.  The  Franciscan  Fathers  took  charge  of  the  cathedral 


CHAPEL,  TESUQUE  INDIAN  PUEBLO. 


parish  bn  September  3,  1920.  When  happily  united  at  the  table  of 
His  Grace,  the  archbishop,  Albert  T.  Daeger,  O.  F.  M.,  as  a servus 
servorum  Dei  (a  servant  of  the  servants  of  God)  took  it  upon  himself 
to  wait  on  them.  On  September  5,  pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  at 
the  cathedral.  Msgr.  Fourchegu  officiated  as  Assistant  Priest;  Revs. 
Guerovi tch  and  Mayeu  were  Deacons  of  Honor;  Fr.  Turibius,  Deacon 
of  Mass ; l7r.  Theodosius,  Sub-deacon ; Fr.  Bernard,  Master  of  Cere- 
monies; Rev.  Derache  was  present  in  the  sanctuary,  also  Fr.  Eligius, 
who  preached  at  that  Mass  and  at  the  other  Masses.  His  Grace  spoke 
words  of  gratitude  towards  Msgr.  Fourchegu,  till  then  pastor  of  the 
cathedral,  and  words  of  encouragement  to  the  Padres  and  people. 

The  cathedral  parish  has  a flourishing  parochial  school,  where  nine 
Sisters  of  Loretto  teach  about  500  pupils.  Aside  from  the  regular 
work  in  the  cathedral  parish  proper,  Fr.  Turibius  is  chaplain  at  Loretto 
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Academy  for  boarders  and  day  scholars,  entailing  Mass  and  catechetical 
instructions.  Then  there  is  the  mission  at  Lamy,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Santa  Fe,  with  about  40  Mexican  families;  Rio  Tesuque,  beautifully 
situated  six  miles  north  of  the  city  near  the  trail  that  winds  and  curves 


"NYMPHA,”  A TESUQUE  INDIAN  GIRL. 


over  and  beyond  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  rolling  foothills.  There  are 
about  50  families  to  be  attended  at  that  place. 

Six  miles  farther,  a little  westward  off  the  beaten  trail,  is  the 
pueblo  of  Tesuque,  with  its  two-story  palaces  of  adobe  and  a com- 
fortable chapel.  The  Tesuque  Indians,  numbering  about  120,  are  very 
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docile  and  affectionate,  and  were  very  glad  to  have  the  padre  in  their 
midst  to  administer  to  their  spiritual  wants.  Then  there  is  Rio  del  Me- 
dio, up  in  the  mountains,  at  the  very  loot  of  some  of  the  mighty  peaks. 
About  60  families  have  built  their  homes  along  the  sides  of  two  deep 
canyons.  They  look  like  toy  houses  from  the  heights  as  you  ride  the  five 
miles  on  horseback  up  hill  and  down  dale,  marvelling  the  while  at  the 
beautiful  landscape,  the  pure  air,  and  clear  sky.  Occasionally,  on  vour 
way,  you  find  a pile  of  stone  and  a cross  planted  in  the  middle,  or  you 
find  a number  of  them  close  together.  A funeral  procession  had  passed 
there,  and  a person  placed  a rock  on  the  pile  and  later  on  the  cross  was 
added.  The  people  are  very  kind  and  hospitable,  with  no  sham  or  pre- 
tense, but  real  innate  goodness  and  kindness.  There  is  a nice  little 
chapel  and  a room  for  the  padre  at  this  mission.  About  five  miles 
southwest  of  the  town  there  is  the  mission  of  Agua  Fria  (Cold  Water), 
but  in  spite  of  the  name  it  gets  “muy  seco”  (very  dry)  at  times,  as  the 
inhabitants  said  this.  fall.  There  must  be  close  to  a hundred  families  at 
this  place,  and  usually  there  are  about  40  confessions  and  communions  at 
the  monthly  visits.  About  fifteen  miles  to  the  southwest  lies  Cienega,  a 
hundred  families  having  their  adobe  homes  scattered  for  a distance  of 
two  or  three  miles  along  either  side  of  the  cultivated  valley  in  the 
sheltered  canyon..*  All  these  missions  have  Mass  every  month,  and  some 
extra  Masses  besides,  which  are  occasionally  ordered.  The  inhabitants 
being  away  from  modern  cities  adhere  pretty  much  to  the  customs  of 
the  distant  past.  They  speak  very  little  English,  and  even  if  they  can 
speak  it,  they  hardly  ever  do,  for  they  love  their  mother  tongue  and  the 
ways  and  manners  of  their  forefathers.  Aside  from  these  missions 
attended  from  the  cathedral,  Fr.  Bernard  is  chaplain  of  St.  Catherine's 
Indian  School,  whilst  the  writer  is  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Indian 
School  about  2lA  miles  southwest  of  town  on  the  Los  Cerillos  road  where 
there  are  about  360  Catholic  pupils  and  about  22  Protestants  enrolled. 
They  are  from  all  the  main  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  and  some  from 
Colorado.  There  is  a grand  work  to  be  done  at  this  school. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  cathedral  parish  is  a wide  field  and  atfords 
unlimited  opportunities  for  the  zealous  worker.  The  correct  figures 
are  not  obtainable  at  present,  but  there  must  be  close  to  7,000  souls  be- 
longing to  the  cathedral  parish  together  with  its  missions. 
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TOHATGHI,  N.  M. 

By  Fr.  Marcellus  Troester,  O.  F.  M. 


HE  past  year,  11)20,  formed  a banner  year  in  the  growth 
and  spiritual  advancement  of  our  Tohatchi  mission.  As 
mentioned  in  the  review  of  the  last  issue,  the  much  needed 
chapel  became  a reality  and  formed  a new  starting  point 
in  the  life  of  this  mission.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  that 
the  material  had  been  bought  and  contracts  let  before  the 
dire  influences  of  the  war  encompassed  this  country  and  drew  every- 
thing into  the  vortex  of  high  prices,  otherwise  the  building  of  the  chapel 
would  have  had  to  be  postponed  indefinitely.  The  need,  too,  of  the 
chapel  at  this  time  was  most  urgent  in  view  of  the  prospective  increase 
of  the  number  of  children  to  be  enrolled  at  the  Tohatchi  Government 
school. 

The  building  of  a chapel,  however,  in  this  desert  country  is  by  no 
means  a poetical  undertaking.  With  a scarcity  of  means,  a lack  of  help, 
and  an  all-pervading  desire  to  keep  down  expenses,  the  missionary  finds 
himself  compelled  to  don  overalls  and  turn  artisan  himself.  With  an 
eye  to  the  future  the  chapel  was  built  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
any  reasonable  growth  of  the  mission.  It  measures  76  x 34  feet  and  has 
several  rooms  in  the  rear  for  the  accommodation  of  the  resident  priest. 
Through  generous  donations  from  kind  benefactors  and  friends  the 
necessities  of  the  chapel  are  provided  for,  so  that  services  can  be  held 
regularly,  thus  enabling  the  children  to  enjoy  the  full  fruition  of  the 
benefits  of  their  religion.  The  chapel  contains  a serviceable  altar,  a beau- 
tiful statue  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  under  the  title  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Patroness  of  this  mission,  donated  by  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Nurre, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  also  an  exquisite  statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  donated  by  Mrs.  David  Morrison,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thus,  by  having  a permanent  chapel  with  resident  priest,  a more 
intimate  relationship  is  established  with  the  community  which  this  mission 
is  to  serve  than  could  be  attained  by  the  old  system  of  visiting  this 
place  only  at  certain  intervals.  The  missionary  also  will  be  enabled  to 
enter  more  closely  into  the  life  of  these  Navajos  under  all  its  aspects 
and  to  vitalize  with  his  own  presence  and  personality  the  doctrines  he 
is  endeavoring  to  impart  to  them. 

The  enrolment  at  the  Tohatchi  Government  School  during  the  term 
beginning  September,  1919,  and  ending  June,  1920,  proved  quite  a con- 
trast to  that  of  previous  years.  Since  building  had  practically  been 
going  on  for  the  last  three  years,  and  on  account  of  other  restraining 
causes,  the  regular  enrolment  could  not  be  maintained,  but  the  buildings 
having  been  completed  by  September,  19.19,  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Paquette,  looked  forward  to  filling  the  school  to  its  capacity,  which 
totaled  250.  and.  accordingly,  at  a council  made  known  his  wish  to  this 
effect  to  the  Indians,  who  promised  their  full  co-operation.  In  conse- 
quence. the  children  began  pouring  in  at  the  opening  of  the  school  term, 
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from  all  directions  and  soon  the  school  grounds  took  on  an  aspect  of 
feverish  activity.  But  for  various  reasons,  as  the  lack  of  adequate  equip- 
ment in  the  beginning,  and  later  on  account  of  epidemics  breaking  out  in 
the  school,  the  desired  quota  of  children  could  not  be  mustered  in  at  once 
and  their  requisition  had  to  be  temporarily  postponed,  but  finally  the 
designated  number  of  250  were  safely  housed  in  the  school,  though  late 
in  the  year.  Still,  this  much,  at  least,  had  been  accomplished  and 

everybody  could  look  forward 
to  beginning  the  next  school 
term  in  a business-like  way. 

The  acquisition  of  so  many 
children  naturally  brought  a 
large  number  of  new  pupils 
and,  what  is  gratifying  to  any 
instructor,  a large  number  of 
small  tots  who  would  have 
many  years  of  schooling  ahead 
of  them.  The  chapel  was 
ready  for  them  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  school,  and  as 
soon  as  the  first  children 
came  in,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  year's  work; 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  even- 
ings were  set  aside  for  in- 
structions and  Sunday  morn- 
ings for  services ; that  is, 
Mass  and  Benediction. 

Though  it  is  a matter  of 
great  consolation  to  have  new 
pupils  added  to  the  class 
every*  year,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  flock,  still  this  very 
fact  brings  with  it  its  diffi- 
culties, since  these  newcomers 
must  first  be  instructed  in  the 
main  truths  of  our  holy  religion,  while  the  older  pupils,  who  have  been 
here  for  some  years,  are  obliged  to  hear  the  same  instructions  over 
again,  year  after  year,  and  it  taxes  one’s  ingenuity  to  keep  them  in- 
terested. The  missionary  being  alone  and  having  only  two  hours  a 
week  at  his  disposal,  it  is  impractical  to  divide  the  pupils  into  classes 
to  instruct  them  according  to  their  needs  so  that  they  may  derive  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  therefrom.  However,  they  are  making  progress, 
nevertheless,  as  is  apparent  from  their  demeanor,  and  we  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  results  obtained  thus  far.  The  older  pupils  had 
been  receiving  the  Sacraments  regularly,  many  of  them  every  week — 
a sign  of  the  faith  and  fervor  that  is  in  them. 

This  mission  was  especially  blessed  this  past  year  in  the  recruiting 
of  a large  number  of  new  members  and  in  the  confirming  in  their  faith  of 
the  older  ones.  The  Baptism  class  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  this 
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mission,  64  children  receiving  the  sacred  waters  of  regeneration,  while 
the  First  Communion  class  numbered  30.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
instruct  them  as  thoroughly  as  possible  for  the  worthy  reception  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  June  5th  was  finally  chosen  as  the  happy  day.  On  the 
previous  day  the  Rev.  Fathers  Rembert  Ko\ralski  and  Emmanuel 
Trockur  arrived.  Those  to  be  baptized  were  divided  into  three  groups 
and  the  three  priests  present  administered  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 
Immediately  after  the  Baptism  Highmass  was  sung,  at  which  Father 
Emmanuel  presided  at  the  organ  and  together  with  Father  Rembert 
formed  the  choir.  After  a short  exhortation,  just  before  Communion, 
the  First  Communicants  approached  to  receive  their  Saviour  for  the 
first  time.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day  closed  with  the  singing  of  the 
hymn : “Holy  God,  we  praise  Thy  name, ” thus  adding  another  memorable 
event  to  the  history  of  the  christianizing  of  these  Indians  at  Tohatchi. 

The  two  visiting  Fathers  were  obliged  to  leave  the  same  day  in 
order  to  be  back  at  their  respective  missions  for  the  following  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  Father  Rembert  to  his  missions  at  the  coal  mines  just 
outside  of  Gallup,  and  Father  Emmanuel  to  his  Indian  charges  at 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  But  the  9th  of  June  found  them  again  at  Tohatchi 
for  another  solemn  and  double  celebration,  the  dedication  of  the  new 
chapel  and  the  administering  of  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation. 

The  children  had  received  Holy  Communion  early  in  the  morning 
on  the  9th  of  June,  but  at  9 o’clock  they  were  again  assembled  in  the 
chapel  to  wait  for  His  Grace  and  the  other  priests  to  come  from 
Gallup.  As  soon  as  these  arrived  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  dedication 
was  begun  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Daeger,  of  Santa  Fe,  which 
was  followed  by  Solemn  Highmass,  His  Grace  assisting.  During  the 
Mass  the  Rev.  Eligius  Kunkel,  then  pastor  of  Gallup,  and  now  pastor 
of  the  cathedral  at  Santa  Fe,  delivered  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  house  of  God  in  which  the  word  of 
God  is  preached  to  the  people  and  where  the  faithful  are  the  recipients 
of  the  graces  imparted  to  them  through  the  Sacraments. 

After  the  Mass  His  Grace  made  a few  remarks  to  the  children  be- 
fore conferring  on  them,  105  in  all,  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  at 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  other  priests.  This  was  the  first  time 
an  archbishop  ever  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Tohatchi  and  confirmed  some 
of  its  inhabitants  in  the  Faith,  thus  marking  another  advance  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  blessing  of  God  rests  manifestly  upon  this  mission.  In  re- 
viewing the  rapid  progress  our  Tohatchi  mission  has  made  ip  the  short 
time  since  its  establishment,  a progress  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
human  efforts  expended,  we  must  recognize  the  divine  help  and  we 
heartily  give  thanks  for  the  fruits  obtained  thus  far.  The  seed  has 
been  sown,  has  sprouted  and  taken  root  and  is  now  growing  vigorously, 
nourished  by  the  sensitive  power  and  influence  of  the  Sacraments. 
And  so  we  continue  to  put  our  trust  in  Him  whose  kingdom  we  are 
endeavoring  to  spread  among  this  benighted  race  and  place  their 
future  in  Hi's  hands.  And  out  of  the  haze  of  that  future  cotnes  a ray 
of  hope  that  one  day  our  little  Tohatchi  mission  will  form  another 
worthy  setting  in  the  beautiful  mosaic  of  His  Church. 
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MISSIONS  OF  THE  GALLUP  PARISH 

By  Rev.  Aloysius  Albrecht,  O.  F.  M. 


HE  readers  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  South- 
west. without  a doubt,  know  of  the  large,  flourishing 
parish  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  with  its  large  school  and 
hospital,  but  do  they  also  know  of  the  missions  attached 
to  this  parish?  I take  it  for  granted  that  the  answer 
is  in  the  negative  and  shall  try  and  give  a short  de- 
scription of  the  missions  I attend  from  Gallup. 

About  three  miles  from  Gallup,  at  Gibson,  there  is  a large  church, 
J)0  by  40.  built  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  present  pastor  of 
Gallup,  the  Rev.  Fr.  Rembert  Kowalski,  O.  F.  M.  Here  Mass  is  said 
and  a sermon  preached  in  Spanish  and  English  every  Sunday  for  the 
people  of  the  four  mining  camps,  Gibson,  W eaver,  Heaton  and  Navajo. 
Mexicans  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  parishioners,  whilst  the  other 
third  consists  of  Americans.  Slavs,  and  Italians,  about  1100  families  in  all. 
W'hen  the  weather  is  good,  so  the  people  can  come  from  the  other  min- 
ing camps  to  Gibson,  the  church  is  well  filled. 

About  two  miles  west  of  Gallup  is  the  mining  camp  of  Allison, 
numbering  about  35  Catholic  families,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Mexi- 
can. whilst  the  remaining  few  are  of  American,  Slav  and  Italian 
nationality.  Mass  is  said  in  the  school  house  every  second  Sunday 
of  the  month.  Whilst  the  attendance  of  the  adults  is  not  very  good, 
the  children  come  to  church  in  larger  numbers,  and  those  that  have  made 
their  first  Holy  Communion  receive  the  Sacraments  regularly  every 
month. 

Mentmore,  six  miles  west  of  Gallup,  is  another  mining  camp  where 
the  50  Mexican  and  Italian  families,  working  in  the  mines,  attend 
Mass  in  the  school  house  every  fourth  Sunday  of  the  month. 

Every  third  Sunday  in  the  month  I say  Mass  and  have  a Spanish 
and  English  sermon  at  McGafFey’s  Lumber  Camp,  also  called  Schuster 
Springs,  in  the  Zuni  Mountains,  25  miles  from  Gallup.  Between  three 
and  four  hundred  Mexicans  and  about  a dozen  Americans  belong  to 
this  mission.  The  frame  “shack”  that  serves  as  a church  is  by  far  too 
small  for  the  large  attendance,  and  the  crowds  of  children  I must  almost 
literally  “pack”  close  to  the  communion  railing  about  three  feet  from 
the  altar.  With  the  help  of  the  Church  Extension  Society  I hope  to 
build  a new  church  this  coming  year.  The  accompanying  photograph 
will  convince  anyone  that  a new  church  is  a crying  necessity.  W hen 
the  roads  are  passable  I make  the  trip  to  this  place  by  automobile ; in 
winter  1 must  make  the  journey  in  a rather  round-about  way  by  taking 
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the  train  at  Gallup  and  traveling 
15  miles  to  a place  called  Perea. 
If  the  train  is  on  time,  and  I am 
in  good  luck,  I catch  the  log 
train  which  makes  the  distance 
of  12  miles  to  McGaffey’s  in 
about  three  hours.  Lately,  how- 
ever, a gasoline  motor  car  comes 
down  every  day  to  meet  the  train 
from  Gallup.  Re  fore  this  new 
method  of  travel  was  introduced. 
I had  quite  an  experience  which 
1 think  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  relate  here.  Missing 
connections  with  the  log  train, 
I telephoned  and  asked  if  some- 
one would  not  come  down  with 
the  gasoline  motor  car  and  get 
me.  W hen  1 telephoned  the  car 
happened  to  be  out  in  the  log- 
ging camp,  but  I was  assured 
that  it  would  be  sent  down  as 
soon  as  it  returned.  After  I had 
waited  patiently  all  afternoon,  it 
at  last  arrived  about  5 :30.  Whilst 
we  were  taking  supper  a big 
snowstorm  came  up,  but  we  de- 
cided to  start  out  anyway.  With 
CHAPEL  AT  McGAFFEY’S  LUMBER  a little  pushing  we  managed  to 
CAMP.  get  half  way,  then  our  real 

troubles  began.  The  grade  be- 
ing very  steep  and  the  snow  having  frozen  on  the  rails,  we  could  not 
make  much  progress.  After  the  sacks  that  we  tied  around  the  wheels 
were  worn  through,  our  last  resort  was  to  scrape  the  snow  off  the 
tracks.  The  young  man  who  was  driving  the  car  scraped  one  rail 
with  a shovel,  whilst  I scraped  the  snow  from  the  other  rail  with1  my 
foot.  Since  he  could  make  better  time  with  his  shovel  than  I could 
with  my  foot,  he  would  turn  around  and  meet  me  after  going  about 
half  a mile.  After  repeating  this  performance  a number  of  times 
we  at  last  reached  camp  about  10:30  at  night,  wet  through  and  through, 
and  feeling  just  a little  bit  cold. 

Atarque,  80  miles  south  of  Gallup,  is  visited  whenever  possible,  and 
the  roads  are  passable,  which  means  about  four  or  six  times  a year. 
Only  about  20  Mexican  families  reside  in  this  lonely  place.  Their  nice 
little  chapel,  built  years  ago,  was  recently  pebble-dashed  and  furnished 
with  a new  roof. 

During  the  fourth  week  in  the  month  I say  Mass  at  Guam  and 
Thoreau,  railroad  stations,  respectively  23  and  36  miles  east  of  Gallup. 
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Guam,  where  I must  say  Mass  in  a private  house,  has  ten  or  twelve 
Mexican  families,  ranchers  and  railroad  workers,  who  attend  Mass  and 
receive  the  Sacraments  regularly.  Thoreau,  where  I say  Mass  in  the 
school  house,  is  a logging  camp  and  numbers  about  50  Mexican  families. 

There  is  no  necessity,  is  there?  of  mentioning  the  collections  taken 
up  in  these  places.  If  I did  mention  the  amount,  I am  afraid  it  would 
deter  some  generous  readers  who  otherwise  might  be  inclined  to  give 
these  missions  some  assistance ! 

I love  my  work  among  these  missions  and  I only  beg  that  all  who 
read  these  lines  will  pray  that  the  good  Lord  will  bless  it. 
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SAN  FIDEL,  A NEW  PARISH 

By  Fr.  Anselm  Weber,  O.  F.  M. 

— ■» 

EGINNING  sixty  miles  east  of  Gallup,  there  is  a large 
number  of  Mexican  and  Indian  villages  that  belonged 
to  the  Gallup  parish.  To  reach  their  missions  from 
Gallup.  Father  Robert  had  to  travel  60  miles,  Father 
Fridolin  87  miles,  by  rail,  then  alight  and  drive  or  ride  to 
their  various  missions.  But  on  the  20th  of  last  July  our 
Provincial  Chapter  severed  this  whole  district  from  the  Gallup  parish 
and  constituted  the  new  parish  of  San  Fidel.  The  small  village  of 
San  Fidel  was  chosen  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  railroad — two 
miles — and  on  account  of  its  central  location  in  reference  to  the  other 
Mexican  and  Indian  villages.  Father  Robert  Kalt,  O.  F.  M.,  was  made 
Superior  and  is  in  charge  of  all  the  Mexican  villages,  whilst  Father 
Fridolin  Schuster,  O.  F.  M.,  his  assistant,  is  in  charge  of  all  the  Acoma 
and  Laguna  Indian  villages.  Both  had  attended  these  places  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  The  Laguna  Indians  had  built  a small  house,  a few 
rooms,  for  Father  Fridolin  at  Laguna,  and  at  the  Indian  village  of 
Paguate  he  has  a room  in  the  spacious  tower  of  the  new  church. 

At  San  Fidel  the  Mexicans  have  given  the  Father  ten  acres  of 
good  land  adjoining  the  village,  and  Brother  Vital,  assisted  by  Father 
Robert,  and  the  Mexicans  and  others,  has  erected  a commodious  adobe 
residence  thereon. 

Brother  Vital  is  not  only  a good  cook  and  a good  farmer,  but  also 
a good  builder. 

In  former  numbers  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  South- 
west the  Laguna  and  Acoma  Indians  of  this  parish  and  the  splendid 
work  done  among  them  by  Father  Fridolin  has  been  described.  Space 
does  not  permit  me  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  Mexican 
villages  of  this  new  parish  and  of  the  heroic  labors  performed  among 
them  by  Father  Robert  for  the  last  eleven  years.  Simply  to  show  the 
vastness  and  arduousness  of  his  field  of  labor,  I shall  subjoin  a number 
of  “dry  statistics. ” 

Whilst  San  Fidel  and  the  scattered  families  of  nearby  San  Jose 
and  Rinconado  constitute  his  central  “parish/'  he  visits  once  a month : 


San  Rafael  

25  miles  distant 

J00  families 

San  Mateo 

50  “ 

90  44 

Cubero  

4 44 

90 

Seboyeta  

30  “ 

90 

Moquino  

30  ,4 

......  60 

Juan  Tafolla 

55  44 

50 

Cebolletita  

30  44 

30 

Grants  

20  41 

35 
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At  Cebolletita  and  at  Grants  he  is  building  chapels.  In  the  follow- 
ing places  he  must  say  Mass  in  private  houses: 


Blue  Water  .. . 

Horace  . 

Cebolla  

Ojo  Salado  . . . 

Suwanee  

South  Carcia  . 
Rio  Puerco  . . . 
Piedra  Lumbre 


3 5 miles  distant 
14  “ 

40 

44  “ 

37  “ 

42 

50  - 

38  “ 


8 families 
8 
12 
(» 

8 

8 

8 

20 


There  is  no  Catholic  school  within  this  parish,  though  Father 
Robert  hopes,  with  the  assistance  of  generous  friends  of  the  missions, 
to  build  a Sisters’  residence  and  school  at  San  Fidel  and  have  them 
open  a Sisters’  school  also  in  the  large  Mexican  village  of  Cubero,  only 
four  miles  distant  from  San  Fidel. 

Though  there  are  no  Protestants  to  speak  of  in  these  villages,  the 
Protestants  conduct  four  large  Mission  schools  in  four  of  the  larger 
villages  in  this  parish.  What  they  hope  to  achieve  for  the  good  of 
their  denominations  by  conducting  these  schools  in  almost  exclusively 
Catholic  settlements,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Of  course,  as  soon 
as  Sisters’  schools  can  be  established  in  these  villages,  the  Protestant 
schools  will  have  to  close  for  want  of  pupils.  Quod  faxit  Deus ! God 
speed  the  day! 

In  last  year’s  “Review”  Father  Fridolin  Schuster,  O.  F.  M..  in 
charge  of  the 


LAGUNA  AND  ACOMA  INDIANS, 


described  the  building  almost  to  its  completion  of  the  new  church  of 
the  Laguna  village  of  Paguate.  erected  by  himself,  the  Indians,  and  one 
carpenter. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  last  year,  the  building  was  resumed 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  the  new  spacious,  rock  building,  measuring 
!H>  by  3(1  feet,  its  tower,  containing  a room  for  the  padre,  reaching  to 
a height  of  37  feet,  its  walls  having  a thickness  of  two  feet,  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  dedication  on  the  16th  of  June — a monument  to 
the  industry,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  the  faith  of  these  Indians,  as 
well  as  to  the  resourcefulness  and  the  unflagging  zeal,  of  Father 
Fridolin. 

A few  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  St.  Catherine’s  Indian 
school  at  Santa  Fe  and  the  Indian  Band  of  this  school  had  arrived  at 
Paguate  already  on  the  14th.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  loth.  His  Grace, 
the  Most  Rev.  Albert  T.  Daeger,  D.  D„  O.  F.  M.t  Archbishop  of  Santa 
Fe.  a number  pf  priests  and  a few  Franciscan  Sisters  from  Gallup, 
arrived  at  Laguna  from  where  they  were  taken  by  automobile  to 
Paguate.  16  miles  from  the  railroad  station.  On  the  way  His  Grace 
was  met  and  greeted  by  the  Governor  of  Laguna  and  other  prominent 
members  of  the  village  in  automobiles  and  on  horseback  and  escorted 
by  them  to  the  new  church  where  a large  throng  of  Indians  awaited  him 
and  crowded  around  him  and  greeted  him.  whilst  St.  Catherine’s  Indian 
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School  Band  put  forth  its  best  efforts.  This  hearty,  though  informal 
reception  was  brought  to  a close  by  a few  hearty  words  of  greeting  and 
good  will  addressed  by  the  Archbishop  to  the  assembled  Indians. 

The  next  morning.  June  Kith,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  assisted 
by  eight  priests,  dedicated  the  new  church  amid  the  usual  prayers,  the 
singing  of  psalms,  and  of  the  litany  of  All  Saints.  The  dedication  was 
followed  by  a solemn  pontifical  Highmass  during  which  His  Grace  was 
assisted  by  Fr.  Barnabas  Meyer,  O.  F.  M.,  pastor  of  Jemez,  and  Fr. 
Eligius  Kunkel,  O.  F.  M.,  pastor  of  Gallup,  as  Deacons  of  Honor;  by 
Fr.  Robert  Kalt,  O.  F.  M.,  and  Father  F.  M.  Hart,  chaplain  of  St. 
Anthony’s  Orphanage  of  Albuquerque,  as  Deacon  and  Sub-deacon  of  the 
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Mass,  and  by  myself  as  Archpriest.  Fr.  Bernard  Espelage,  O.  F.  M., 
secretary  of  His  Grace,  was  Master  of  Ceremonies,  whilst  Fr.  Fridolin 
and  Fr.  Florentine  Meyers,  O.  F.  M..  pastor  of  Pena  Blanca,  were 
present  in  the  sanctuary.  The  Band  Boys  of  St.  Catherine’s  Indian 
School  formed  the  excellent  choir,  whilst  one  of  the  pupils  played  the 
organ.  The  church  was  crowded  to  the  last  standing  room ; and  all 
was  “standing  room,”  since  there  are  no  pews  in  the  church  as  vet. 
After  the  gospel  Fr.  Florentine  Meyers  addressed  an  eloquent  sermon 
to  the  Indians  on  the  significance  of  the  dedication  ceremonies  and  the 
purposes  for  which  Catholic  churches  are  built.  He  also  entered 
upon  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Spanish  Franciscans  centuries  ago 
to  come  to  them  and  to  convert  them  from  paganism  to  Catholicism,  the 
only  true  religion.  Not  only  their  forefathers,  he  told  them,  but  also  our 
own  forefathers  had  been  pagans  many  centuries  ago  and  had  been 
converted  by  Catholic  missionaries.  His  English  sermon  was  inter- 
preted into  the  Indian  tongue  by  the  official  interpreter,  Mr.  Chavez. 

After  the  pontifical  Highmass  His  Grace  administered  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation  to  40  persons.  During  November  of  the  preceding 
year  <>4  persons  had  been  confirmed  in  this  village.  This  was  the 
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grandest  and  most  imposing  ceremony  that  these  Indians  have  ever 
witnessed  (many  have  never  even  attended  an  ordinary  Highmass)  and 
they  were  awed  and  deeply  affected  by  the  impressive  ceremonies  of 
the  Catholic  Ritual.  They  will  never  forget  it  and  it  will  afford  them 
a subject  of  conversation  for  many  moons.  The  church  is  dedicated  t q 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  at  the  request  and  in  memory  of  the  three 
principal  donors  through  whose  generosity  this  beautiful  church  edifice 
was  made  possible. 

The  church  is  built  and  dedicated,  but  many  things  are  still  miss- 
*ing:  Pews,  communion  rail,  church  bells,  candle  sticks,  furnishings  for 
the  sacristy  and  the  padre’s  own  room  up  in  the  tower  of  the  church. 
I am  sure  Father  Fridolin  and  his  Indians  would  appreciate  any  as- 
sistance along  these  lines. 
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LUMBERTON,  NEW  MEXICO 

By  Fr.  Sixtus  Kopp,  O.  F.  M. 

- — — — - - — - - - 

AST  year  Father  Provincial  had  given  the  assurance  that 
Lumberton  should  again  take  its  place  among  the  parishes 
of  New  Mexico,  and  this  year  already  it  was  separated 
from  Park  View  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent parish.  Though  the  Lumberton  of  old,  it  is  not 
quite  the  same,  since  a new  life  has  manifested  itself. 
This  new  life  was  brought  about  by  the  advent  of  a new  school.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  what  efforts  it  takes  to  establish  a school.  Of  course, 
the  most  essential  objective  of  these  efforts  is  to  find  good  and  suitable 
teachers,  and,  as  we  all  know,  that  means  to  find  Sisters  to  conduct  the 
school  and  to  take  care  of  the  children.  That  was  the  greatest  and 
seemingly  the  most  discouraging  task.  Since  it  was  doubtful  that  Sisters 
could  be  obtained  from  any  other  place,  recourse  was  first  had,  last 
December,  to  Mother  Josepha  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  only  to  receive  the 
answer  that  no  Sisters  could  be  spared  for  that  place,  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful when  they  could  be  spared. 

This  effort  apparently  failing,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  a few  of 
the  Sisters  from  the  community  of  Oldenburg,  Indiana,  only  to  get  the 
more  discouraging  reply  that  all  the  Sisters  were  occupied  and  not 
enough  available  to  fill  the  different  vacancies  caused  by  the  “flu”  of 
1918.  Now  only  one  slight  hope  was  left,  and  that  was  to  get  the  Ursu- 
line  Sisters  who  are  conducting  the  schools  of  Farmington,  Blanco,  and 
Waterflow.  Not  to  receive  a negative  answer  directly  from  higher 
authority,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Fr.  Felician  at  Blanco  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries.  The  answer  was  the  same,  if  not  a little  worse. 
From  Lafayette  the  answer  was : “We  can  not  say  when,  but  surely  not 
now,  for  we  have  no  Sisters  to  send from  Oldenburg  it  read : “We  will 
place  your  application  on  the  list  and  perhaps  we  can  help  you  in  1921 
and  from  Blanco  the  answer  as  to  the  time  when  one  might  cherish  any 
hope  at  all  was  entirely  indefinite.  Surely,  no  great  encouragement. 

By  good  fortune  word  was  received  in  time  that  Mother  Josepha 
of  Lafayette  was  to  visit  Denver  and  perhaps  Albuquerque,  and  perhaps 
oth^r  places.  Now  the  first  hope  was  revived,  for  words  of  mouth  go 
mpch  farther  in  many  cases  than  words  on  paper.  The  time  when  she 
was  to  come  was  quickly  ascertained  by  writing  immediately  to  both 
places.  Almost  by  return  mail  from  Denver  came  the  word:  “Mother 
Josepha  is  expected  the  early  part  of  next  week.”  This  word  was  re- 
ceive^, about  the  middle  of  the  week  and  all  preparations  were  made  to 
leave  Lumberton  for  Denver  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Saturday  noon 
hopes  again  sank  when  the  good  Sisters  from  Denver  sent  this  message: 
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“Mother  Tosepha  not  coming  now  but  will  advise  you  when.”  For  the 
week  following  all  dates  had  been  made  for  Masses  at  the  various 
missions,  ^nd  to  go  at  that  time  meant  to  inconvenience  many.  For- 
tunately, however,  all  this  was  averted.  On  Tuesday  morning  in  good 
time  came  another  message  with  the  good  news:  “Mother  Josepha  ar- 
rived this  morning  and  will  remain  a few  days.”  A trip  to  Denver  on 
the  next  train,  a two  days'  arguing,  and  a hurried  trip  back  home  fol- 
lowed with  the  good  news  that  Sisters  were  coming  at  least  at  Christmas 
time,  if  not  in  September.  i 

The  next  thing  of  great  importance  was  a suitable  house  for  the 
Sisters  when  they  should  come.  Not  a desirable  one  was  to  be  found, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  build  one.  This  was  easier  said  than  done. 
Pushing  and  pulling,  pleading  and  “fussing,”  succeeded  at  last  in  having 
the  work  begun  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  in  August  when  a message 
came  announcing  that  Sisters  were  to  come  for  September,  no  roof 
was  on  the  house ; no  hope  of  having  it  finished  in  time.  Work  was 
pushed  with  all  possible  haste,  but  what  can  be  done  when  workmen  are 
so  hard  to  get? 

The  result  was  that  when  the  Sisters  came  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  the  house  was  not  near  in  shape  to  be  occupied ; what  was  to 
be  done  ? Where  there  is  a will,  there  is  a way,  and  this  way  was  found 
by  letting  the  Sisters  occupy  the  house  used  by  the  Fathers  as  a rectory, 
and  the  Fathers  seeking  quarters  elsewhere.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of 
October,  this  much  was  accomplished  that  the  new  house  could  be  used 
with  some  little  comfort,  and  then  the  exchange  was  made,  the  Sisters 
moving  into  their  new  quarters,  and  the  Fathers  going  back  home. 

On  the  7th  of  September  the  school  was  opened.  No  doubt,  many 
wanted  to  see  what  Sisters  looked  like  and  what  they  would  do.  The 
first  day  brought  20  pupils  to  begin  with,  and  at  this  time,  the  middle 
of  November,  over  75  are  in  attendance,  with  more  still  coming.  The 
fame  of  the  school  has  already  spread  all  over  this  part  of  the  country 
so  that  many  from  outside  districts  and  even  from  some  outside  parishes 
are  making  exertions  to  find  some  way  of  getting  their  children  into 
the  school.  Not  a house  in  the  whole  town  remains  unoccupied,  not  even 
a room ; others,  looking  for  a place  and  not  finding  one,  are  buying 
property  and  building. 

Yet  this  work,  like  all  else,  where  something  has  been  done  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  has  met  and  still  meets  with  opposition, 
which,  however,  thanks  to  the  good  will  of  many  and  help  from  above, 
has  been  overcome  so  far,  and,  no  doubt,  when  the  great  work  of  the 
good,  faithful  Sisters  will  be  fully  realized,  will  vanish  altogether. 

With  the  reestablishment  of  this  parish,  which  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  taken  care  of  from  Park  View  by  one  Father,  another 
Father  was  sent  here  as  assistant,  but  it  seems  that  with  doubling  the 
help  the  work  has  also  been  doubled  so  that  both  have  all  the  work 
that  they  can  do. 
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By  Gertrude  Honaghani, 

A Pupil  of  St.  Michaels  Indian  School,  St.  Michaels.  Arizona. 

HE  Navajo  woman  takes  good  care  of  her  home  and 
her  children,  and  all  her  other  property,  such  as  sheep, 
horses  and  cows. 

She  helps  the  men  to  plant  seed  in  spring  and  also 
works  on  the  farm  all  summer.  During  the  harvest 
they  are  all  very  busy  with  the  crops.  They  get  them 
ready  to  store  away  for  winter  supplies. 

We  raise’  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  melons  and  pumpkins.  Our  most 
important  food  is  coffee,  mutton,  cornbread,  and  cornmeal,  boiled 
pumpkins  and  corn. 

They  are  especially  busy  in  spring  between  planting  corn  and  tend- 
ing to  the  sheep  and  little  lambs.  The  goats  and  kids  are  very  trouble- 
some, but  the  goats  are  kept  to  feed  the  young  lambs  who  have  no 
mother.  Sometimes  one  goat  has  to  feed  two  lambs. 

They  tend  to  the  sheep  and  goats  first  and  leave  the  farm  work  until 
some  time  late  in  May.  On  real  cold  days  in  spring,  some  lambs  just 
freeze  to  death  if  they  are  left  outside. 

Even  children,  three  or  four  years  of  age,  are  kept  busy  looking 
after  the  lambs  and  feeding  them  with  hot  milk  and  carrying  them  into 
warm  places.  They  have  to  know  the  lambs  that  belong  to  each  sheep, 
and  when  there  are  about  forty  or  fifty  lambs,  spotless  white,  you  can 
hardly  tell  which  two  go  with  each  other,  and  besides,  the  sheep  don’t 
know  their  own. 

Sometimes  the  sheep  try  to  get  out  of  it,  but  they  cannot  because 
they  are  tied  together  with  the  lambs  as  soon  as  possible  and  remain 
tied  for  three  or  four  days,  when  the  lamb  is  able  to  run  about. 

A small  boy  is  appointed  to  take  these  sheep  and  small  lambs  out  a 
half  a mile  away  and  let  them  feed  there  until  they  get  enough,  and 
then  bring  them  home  again,  and  this  child  is  to  see  that  not  one  is  lost. 

When  the  lamb  gets  tired  following  its  mother  around  it  will  lie 
down  some  place  under  a bush  and  go  to  sleep,  and  cannot  find  its  way 
home. 

Sometimes  the  coyote  will  eat  them  up.  So  when  the  sheep  are 
home  they  are  inspected  to  see  if  all  are  there.  If  any  are  missing 
they  go  out  looking  for  them  right  away. 

Sometimes  lambing  season  lasts  six  weeks  and  the  lambs  have  to  be 
cared  for  until  they  are  three  months  old.  Then  is  shearing  time,  and 
they  all  must  be  sheared,  and  the  wool  is  sold,  but  not  all  of  it.  Some 
of  the  wool  is  saved  for  weaving  blankets.  There  are  many  designs  in 
weaving  and  they  all  have  names. 
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The  men  and  boys  mind  the  horses  and  the  cows.  They  see  that 
every  horse  and  cow  is  branded.  They  break  in  the  horses  and  make 
them  work.  Some  horses  are  trained  to  be  race  horses. 

In  harvest  time  everybody  is  busy  on  the  farm.  They  dig  up  the 
potatoes  and  put  them  into  sacks,  and  also  the  beans  are  put  into  sacks 
and  are  stored  away  in  an  empty  house.  The  pumpkins  are  buried  in 
the  ground  and  covered  over  until  needed.  The  corn  is  husked  and 
dried  in  the  sun  and  then  taken  off  the  cob,  and  sewed  up  in  bags.  All 
winter  they  eat  this  corn  done  up  any  way  they  want  it.  It  is  hard  work 
to  grind  a bushel  of  corn  between  two  stones,  and  kneeling  there  all  the 
time.  You  grind  it  four  or  five  times;  then  it  is  mixed  with  milk  and 
made  into  small  cakes  and  baked. 

When  many  men  and  boys  get  together  they  try  their  horses  at  a 
space  of  three  miles  to  see  which  one  is  the  best  runner.  They  bet 
against  each  other.  It  is  good  to  watch  them  on  horseback. 

The  Indians  get  up  very  early,  before  sunrise,  and  the  children  are 
obliged  to  run  a race  as  soon  as  they  are  awake.  They  are  good  runners. 
They  are  not  forced  to  obey.  They  mind  sheep  when  they  feel  like  it 
or  stay  at  home.  But  they  don't  allow  their  children  to  get  too  lazy. 
They  are  permitted  to  do  any  kind  of  work  they  want  to.  The  wood  is 
brought  in  once  a week  by  the  boys,  and  the  water  is  hauled  in  twice  a 
week  in  barrels  on  the  wagon. 

When  a girl  is  six  years  old  she  learns  to  cook  and  keep  house  and 
mind  the  baby  for  her  mother.  Before  a girl  is  ten  years  old  she  learns 
to  comb  and  spin  wool  and  weave  blankets. 
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t Rev.  Anselm  Weber,  O.  F.  M.  i* 


Just  as  wc  go  to  press  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Rev.  Anselm  Weber,  the  Founder  and  Editor 
of  the  “Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest'’  and 
long-time  missionary  among  the  Navajos,  reached  us. 

He  died  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  on  the  morning  of 
March  8th. 
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A REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR 

By  Fr.  Anselm  Weber,  O.  F.  M. 


+■ 


THE  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY. 

E express  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Promoters  of  this 
Society  for  the  interest  they  have  shown  and  the  chari- 
table work  they  have  so  zealously  and  generously  per- 
formed in  behalf  of  our  Society  and  Indian  Missions 
during  the  year  of  1920,  and  beg  them  kindly  to  continue 
their  truly  missionary  labors.  The  Society  has  held  its 
own  during  the  past  year,  and  whilst  some  promoters  have  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  their  good  work,  others  have  taken  their  places; 
among  them  I wish  to  commend  more  especially  the  one  appointed  by 
the  Rev.  Leander  Schell,  O.  F.  M.,  Pastor  of  St.  Anthony’s  Church  of 
Streator,  Illinois.  I hope  all  the  Rev.  Pastors  and  Promoters  will  con- 
tinue to  take  a lively  interest  in  our  Missions  and  that  the  individual 
members  will  remain  faithful  to  our  Society. 

As  a further  incentive  to  their  faithfulness  I shall  now  publish  the 
letter  of  Cardinal  Gasparri,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Monsignor  Ketcham, 
President  of  the  Preservation  Society,  in  which  the  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Benedict  XV,  himself,  urges  all  good  people  to  generously  support  the 
Preservation  Society  and  imparts  to  everyone  who  may  further  this 
good  work;  i.  e.,  to  all  Promoters  and  members  of  this  Society,  His 
Apostolic  Blessing.  The  letter  reads : 

The  Secretariate  of  State 
of  His  Holiness. 

The  Vatican,  July  4,  1920. 

Right  Reverend  Father  : 

As  it  is  assuredly  the  chief  function  and  aim  of  the  Holy  Church  to  propagate 
the  Christian  Name,  The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith  among 
Indian  Children  and  the  Marquette  League,  which  under  your  direction  Con- 
stantly enjoy  such  gratifying  growth,  are  heartily  approved  by  the  Holy  Father. 

For  while,  unhappily,  in  divers  places  in  these  unwholesome  times,  the  faith 
of  many  grow  cold,  the  Father  of  All  rejoices  exceedingly  that  new  subjects 
should  be  added  to  the  Catholic  Religion  through  these  holy  missionary  agencies. 

For  this  reason  he  urges  nothing  more  earnestly  than  that  all  good  people 
generously  support  these  societies,  and  that  as  many  apostolic  men  as  possible  . 
assist  them  zealously  by  their  labors.  And  to  the  end  that  this  may  be  realized, 
fortifying  you  with  well  merited  approval,  as  a mark  of  heavenly  favor  and  a 
pledge  of  his  fatherly  good  will,  he  graciously  imparts  to  you  personally,  and  to 
everyone  who  in  any  way  may  further  these  good  works,  the  Apos’tolic  Blessing. 

For  my  part,  in  communicating  this  to  you,  I express  the  sentiments  of  great 
esteem  which  I entertain  for  you  and  which  I shall  be  happy  ever  to  cherish. 

, Yours  very  devotedly, 

P.  CARDINAL  GASPARRI. 

Right  Reverend  William  H.  Ketcham, 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

When  in  the  fall  of  1918  about  300  pupils  and  employes  of  the 
Fort  Defiance  Indian  School  were  stricken  with  the  Spanish  influenza 
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and  some  thirty  succumbed  to  it,  and  a large  number  of  Indians  all 
over  the  reservation  were  afflicted  by  it,  I introduced  a strict  quarantine 
at  our 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  SCHOOL 

and  kept  it  away.  But  when  this  epidemic  appeared  again  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  it  entered  our  school,  in  spite  of  our  quarantine,  with 
our  school  farmer,  Tom  Jose,  a Papago  Indian,  who  returned  from  his 
vacation  in  Papago  Land.  He  felt  somewhat  indisposed  when  he  ar- 
rived to  take  up  his  duties  as  farmer  again,  but  no  one  suspicioned  that 
he  had  the  influenza.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  30,  the  next  day  100, 
two  days  later  200  of  our  pupils  were  down  w'ith  the  influenza.  During 
the  first  days  of  the  influenza  Father  Ludger,  chaplain  of  our  school, 
was  infected  by  the  epidemic,  and  Father  Emanuel,  who  attends  Fort 
Defiance  from  St.  Michaels,  took  his  place  at  the  school.  Fortunately 
the  Sisters,  with  but  one  exception,  were  spared.  During  this  affliction 
Mr.  P.  Paquette,  Superintendent  at  Fort  Defiance,  showed  himself  again 
a good  friend  of  our  school.  He  not  only  placed  the  two  Government 
physicians,  Doctors  Richards  and  Lines,  at  our  disposal,  but  also  sent  his 
niece.  Miss  T.  O’Connell,  who  as  trained  nurse  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Fort  Defiance  Hospital,  together  with  her  Indian  assistants,  Minnie 
Blackgoat  and  Florinda  Shirley,  also  Miss  Billings,  clerk  at  Fort  De- 
fiance, and  the  Indian  employes,  Clarence  Gatewood  and  Tah  Notah, 
to  our  school.  All  of  these  had  done  splendid  work  and  had  gathered 
valuable  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  whilst  it  had  been 
raging  at  Fort  Defiance.  In  consequence  our  200  sick  pupils  had  the 
best  of  medical  attention  and  the  best  of  care,  day  and  night,  from  the 
Sisters  and  those  just  mentioned,  who  had  come  to  assist  them  from 
Fort  Defiance.  But  one,  Tom  Jose,  who  had  brought  the  sickness  to 
our  school,  died  of  the  influenza. 

If  the  influenza  had  entered  our  school  in  1018,  when  it  was  of  a 
much  more  virulent  character,  and  the  doctors,  as  a rule,  seemed  per- 
plexed and  helpless  as  to  its  treatment,  I am  sure  a number  of  our  pupils 
would  have  succumbed  to  it. 

Our  Mission  and  the  school  were  favored  last  year  by  the  visit  of 
our  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  and  that  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Granjon,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Tucson,  had  appointed 
the  3rd  and  4th  of  June  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to 
our  Navajos.  On  May  25  I started  out  in  our  Buick  to  notify  the 
Indians.  It  was  my  intention  not  only  to  ask  those  w'ho  were  to  be 
confirmed  tacome  to  our  mission  for  the  3rd  of  June,  but  all  our  former 
pupils — to  have  some  sort  of  a “reunion.”  I spent  seven  days  on  this 
trip,  and  though  I did  not  see  all  I wanted  to  see,  I succeeded  in  reach- 
ing practically  all  of  them  through  the  help  of  Indian  messengers,  sent 
from  the  various  places  I visited. 

After  I had  finished  these  trips,  we  had  First  Holy  Communion 
celebration  at  our  St.  Michael's  School,  on  Tuesday.  June  1st.  At  8 
o'clock,  I and  Fathers  Ludger  and  Emanuel  baptized  42  pupils,  and 
during  the  levitical  Highmass  at  10  o'clock,  celebrated  by  myself,  as- 
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sisted  by  Fr.  Emanuel  as  Deacon,  and  Fr.  Ludger  as  Sub-deacon.  18 
received  their  First  Holy  Communion.  Fr.  Emanuel  had  the  address 
to  the  First  Communicants  on  the  real  presence  and  the  great  happiness 
of  these  children  in  receiving  their  Lord  and  Saviour  for  the  first  time. 

The  following  morning  the  Indians  began  to  arrive  and  I spent  all 
day  and  a part  of  the  following  day  in  baptizing  the  children,  15  of 
them,  in  instructing  those  that  were  to  be  confirmed,  in  hearing  con- 
fessions, in  marrying  several  couples,  etc.  In  the  evening  His  Lordship, 
Bishop  Granjon,  and  Father  Rembert.  of  Gallup,  arrived.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  Iiis  Lordship  was  kind  enough 
to  celebrate  a pontifical  Highmass  at  our  school,  to  have  a simple,  prac- 


SOME  OF  THE  NAVAJOS  AT  ST.  MICHAELS 
FOR  CONFIRMATION. 


tical,  but  excellent  address  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  to  the  children, 
and  to  carry  the  Blessed  Sacrament  during  the  Corpus  Christi  pro- 
cession to  the  beautiful  altar  erected  in  our  school  garden. 

In  the  afternoon  at  3 o’clock  he  administered  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation  to  214  pupils  and  Indians  at  our  school. 

The  next  morning  he  confirmed  149  at  Fort  Defiance,  then  re- 
turned to  Gallup,  after  taking  dinner  at  our  school. 

Since  the  Most  Rev.  Albert  T.  Daeger,  D.  D.,  O.  F.  M..  Arch- 
bishop of  Santa  Fe,  had  promised  me  to  spend  a week,  after  dedicating 
our  new  chapel  at  Tohatchi  on  the  9th  of  June,  in  visiting  our  Navajo 
Indian  Missions,  I did  not  ask  our  Bishop  to  have  confirmation  at  distant 
Chin  Lee,  but  asked  him  to  grant  “his  Archbishop”  the  permission  to 
administer  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  at  that  place,  which,  like  St. 
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Michaels,  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Tucson.  He  gladly  granted  this 
permission  and  all  faculties  to  the  Archbishop.  Such  are  the  require- 
ments of  the  Church  if  a bishop  visits  outside  his  own  diocese.  Myself 
and  Father  Aloys  Albrecht,  of  Gallup,  accompanied  the  Archbishop 
on  his  trip  from  Gallup  to  St.  Michaels,  Fort  Defiance,  Luckachukai, 
Chin  Lee,  where  he  had  Confirmation  on  the  13th,  Ganado,  and  back 
to  St.  Michaels  and  Gallup,  where  we  took  the  train  to  Laguna  for  the 
dedication  of  the  new  church  at  Paguate  on  the  16th — a very  pleasant 
trip  which  we  all  greatly  enjoyed,  and  a visit  by  which  we  all  felt 
pleased  and  honored. 

On  the  18th  of  last  May  the  Navajos  of  the  Fort  Defiance  juris- 
diction were  honored  by  the  visit  of  a 

CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE, 

ten  Congressmen — from  Washington.  Starting  from  Gallup,  N.  M.,  in 
automobiles  and  “Fords”  at  8 o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  drove  to 
Fort  Defiance,  inspected  the  school  plant  and  the  pupils,  had  a “hear- 
ing” in  the  assembly  hall  before  a large  gathering  of  Indians  and 
whites,  during  which  they  asked  Mr.  Paquette,  the  superintendent,  a 
large  number  of  questions,  questioned  him,  in  fact,  “de  omni  re  scribili 
et  quibusdam  aliis,”  and  gave  the  Indians  a chance  to  make  known  their 
desires  through  their  spokesman,  Charley  Mitchell,  and  then  repaired  to 
the  cottage  of  Mr.  Paquette,  where  they  partook  of  a sumptuous  banquet. 
I and  Father  Fridolin  had  accompanied  them  from  Gallup.  After  the 
banquet  they  drove  to  Ganado  and  Kearns  Canon,  85  miles,  by  way  of 
St.  Michaels.  They  had  no  time  to  visit  our  school,  but  I was  determined 
that  at  least  our  own  Congressman,  Carl  Hayden,  should  see  our  school. 
Consequently,  I*  invited  him  to  leave  with  me  in  our  car,  immediately 
after  the  banquet,  and  drive  ahead  of  the  others.  Our  Buick  was  in 
good  condition  and  I had  the  best  chauffeur  in  the  crowd,  the  Indian, 
Clitso  Dedman — we  flew.  Carl  Hayden  had  time  to  inspect  our  whole 
school  before  the  others  arrived.  In  the  meantime  I had  marched  our 
pupils  in  “dress  parade”  and  our  renowned  school  band  in  front  of  the 
school.  As  soon  as  the  automobiles  appeared,  our  band  began  to  play 
patriotic  airs  with  vim  and  vigor.  Of  course,  all  the  Congressmen 
stopped.  Thus  I forced  them  to  take  notice  of  our  school.  I and  Father 
Fridolin  accompanied  them  till  Kearns  Canon,  where  we  arrived  after 
sundown.  As  companions  we  had  at  different  times,  Carl  Hayden,  Con- 
gressman from  Arizona;  Benigno  Hernandez,  Congressman  from  New 
Mexico,  and  Charles  Carter,  part  Indian,  for  years  Congressman  from 
Oklahoma.  Aside  from  the  information  they  gathered  at  Gallup  and 
Fort  Defiance  by  listening  to  speeches  and  asking  questions,  and  on  the 
way  also  by  observing  the  character  of  the  Indians'  lands,  they  had 
requested  information  in  writing  on:  (1)  the  area  of  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation; (2)  the  population  of  the  reservation  and  other  data  furnished 
bv  the  late  census;  (3)  the  agricultural  and  stock-raising  resources; 
(4)  the  mining  resources  and  development;  (5)  education  and  school 
facilities;  (6)  roads  and  bridges;  (?)  health  and  hospital  conditions; 
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(8)  number  of  Indian  Service  employes,  their  names  and  salaries  and 
length  of  service;  (9)  other  things  relative  to  the  Indians  of  the  Fort 
Defiance  Agency. 

All  this  information  and  more  was  furnished  them  in  writing. 

We  all  hope  that  Congress  will  legislate  with  rtiore  understanding 
and  appropriate  moneys  with  greater  generosity  in  consequence  of  their 
visit. 

Father  Emanuel  Trockur,  O.  F.  M.,  Chaplain  at 
FORT  DEFIANCE, 

writes:  '‘During  the  greater  part  of  last  year  several  school  buildings 
at  the  Fort  Defiance  Agency  were  undergoing  repairs,  and  for  that 
reason  full  capacity  could  not  be  maintained;  this  year,  however,  450 
children  are  to  be  in  attendance ; signatures  of  the  parents  of  over  100 
new  pupils  for  their  Catholic  instruction  have  been  secured  in  the  last 
few  months,  and  the  Catholic  class  is  approaching  the  300  mark.  In- 
structions are  given  in  the  chapel  every  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evening  at  7 p.  m.  On  Sundays  at  10  p.  m.,  all  the  Catholic  children 
come  to  Mass,  during  which  the  fine  Navajo  choir,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Lincoln,  sing  appropriate  hymns,  and  a short  sermon  is 
delivered.  After  Mass  benediction  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  given. 

“On  June  1st,  56  pupils,  13  girls  and  43  boys,  received  Holy  Baptism, 
and  on  June  4th,  His  Lordship,  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Granjon,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Tucson,  administered  Confirmation  to  a class  of  149.  During  the 
year  1920  there  were  95  baptisms  at  Fort  Defiance. 

“I  have  another  epidemic  to  record  for  the  Fort  Defiance  school; 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  November  about  200  pupils  were  in 
bed  with  mumps,  or  measles,  or  ‘flu/  or  a combination  of  these  three; 
classrooms  were  at  once  closed  as  it  was  necessary  to  assign  the  teachers 
to  the  nursing  of  the  sick;  five  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of 
St.  Michaels  school  were  kind  enough  to  come  to  our  assistance  and  were 
on  duty  as  nurses  for  about  ten  days;  school  was  opened  once  more 
on  November  29th,  but  even  at  the  present  writing  over  50  children  are 
still  in  the  hospital.  During  the  epidemic  six  pupils  died.” 

The  following  communication  is  from  Father  Leopold  Ostermann, 
O.  F.  M.,  Pastor  of  our 

INDIAN  MISSION  AT  CHIN  LEE,  ARIZONA: 

“On  May  30,  1920,  twenty-five  children  of  the  Government  school, 
fifteen  boys  and  ten  girls,  were  baptized  and  received  their  First  Holy 
Communion.  Rev.  Father  Emanuel,  O.  F.  M.,  of  Fort  Defiance,  as- 
sisted at  the  ceremonies,  baptizing  a part  of  the  children,  celebrating 
Highmass,  addressing  the  children  before  Holy  Communion,  and  in- 
vesting them  in  the  Scapular  in  the  evening. 

“On  June  13,  1920,  His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Albert  T.  Daeger, 
Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  honored  Chin  Lee  with  a visit, 
accompanied  by  Rev.  Fr.  Anselm,  O.  F.  M.,  of  St.  Michaels,  and  Rev. 
Aloysius,  O.  F.  M.,  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico.  At  eight  o’clock  Father 
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Anselm  celebrated  Highmass  corani  episcopo;  i.  e.t  in  presence  of  the 
bishop,  and  after  Highmass  His  Grace  confirmed  forty-three  persons, 
all  full-blood  Navajos.  Among  the  guests  present  at  the  celebration 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  M.  Lobdell,  Principal  of  the  school  at  Chin 
Lee,  and  Frank  M.  Conser,  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Indian 
school  at  Riverside,  California,  known  as  the  Sherman  Institute. 

“• About  1(55  children  receive  Catholic  instruction  in  catechism  and 
bible  history  three  times  a week,  twice  at  the  school  and  once  at  the 
chapel.  Every  Sunday  and  Holyday  of  obligation  they  come  marching 
over  to  the  chapel  for  Holy  Mass,  and  all  those  who  are  baptized,  receive 
the  Sacraments  every  two  weeks.” 

The  new  Pastor  of 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO, 

the  Rev.  Rembert  Kowalski,  O.  F.  M..  writes  as  follows:  ’‘The  Gallup 
parish  is  still  on  the  map.  The  chapter  of  last  July  transferred  Father 
Eligius  Kunkel  to  Santa  Fe,  making  him  pastor  of  the  cathedral,  and  then 
gave  a big  slice  of  the  parish  to  Father  Robert,  but  what  remains 
($18,000  debt)  is  still  enough  to  cause  the  present  incumbent  to  scratch 
his  head  at  times  to  keep  it  going.  Hut  he  is  ably  assisted  by  Fathers 
Benedict  and  Aloysius,  both  able  and  willing  to  work. 

“The  Sisters’  school  is  as  good  as  ever.  The  enrollment  up  to 
date  is  452. 

“For  the  better  accommodation  of  the  boarders  and  also  of  the 
Sisters  a few  changes  were  made,  and  for  the  present  the  kindergarten 
is  occupying  the  K.  C.  hall.  Hut  soon  we  expect  to  arrange  another 
room  for  the  little  ones  so  that  we  can  use  the  hall  exclusively  for 
meeting  purposes. 

“When  one  considers  the  vast  sums  that  are  spent  for  useless 
purposes  or  even  for  sinful  pleasures,  and  what  an  immense  good  this 
money  could  do  for  the  Catholic  education  of  the  children,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  people  who  have  the  means  are  not  made  to  realize  what  a 
benefit  they  could  bring  to  others  and  to  themselves  by  helping  the  cause 
of  Catholic  Education. 

“When 

ST.  MARY  HOSPITAL 

was  built  three  years  ago,  it  was  considered  almost  too  large  for  a town 
the  size  of  Gallup. 

“During  the  past  twelve  months  it  has  been  crowded  to  its  capacity. 
It  was  considered  necessary  to  enlarge  the  present  building  considerably, 
and  tentative  plans  were  made  to  add  another  wing  to  it,  but  the  heavy 
debt,  the  scarcity  of  means,  and  the  high  cost  of  building  material 
made  such  an  addition  impossible  for  the  present. 

“The  hospital  can  well  boast  of  an  excellent  medical  and  surgical 
staff,  and  an  equipment  second  to  none  in  the  state.  The  hospital 
register  contains  the  names  of  patients  from  other  towns  and  even 
from  such  distant  cities  as  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  and  Las  Vegas,  New 
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Mexico.  It  has  a well-established  reputation.  If  the  plans  for  the 
new  addition  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  hospitals 
in  the  Southwest.  The  surgical  ability  and  the  skill  of  the  doctors  and 
the  nursing  and  attention  of  the  Sisters  and  the  exceptionally  reasonable 
prices  have  brought  patients  from  many  outlying  places  in  such  numbers 
that  four  and  five  operations  a day  are  quite  common.  The  St.  Mary 
Hospital  has  a great  future  and  a hard  present,  “which  is  no  lie,”  as 
Benny  would  say.” 

The  Rev.  Jerome  Hesse,  O.  F.  M.,  who  has  attended  to  the 

INDIAN  PUEBLOS  AND  MEXICAN  VILLAGES 

of  the  Pena  Blanca  parish  for  many  years,  sent  me  the  following  in- 
teresting communication:  “Our  Indians  are  still  happy  and  content  in 
spite  of  the  poor  crop  they  reaped  this  year — a striking  example  of  how 
little  is  required  to  render  a person  happy  and  content,  provided  his  re- 
quirements are  few.  Owing  partly  to  the  long  drought  of  last  summer, 
partly  to  the  epidemic  of  grass  hoppers,  the  harvest  was  considerably 
below  normal.  Some  Indians  lost  also  part  of  their  farming  land, 
situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  last  spring  during  the 
flood  season.  Even  the  bridge  spanning  the  river  some  four  miles 
north  of  Pena  Blanca  fell  a victim  to  the  flood,  fehus  necessitating  a 
trip  of  about  30  miles  in  order  to  reach  some  Indians  and  Mexicans 
living  only  three  miles  from  here.  Msgr.  Ketcham,  in  accord  with  the 
other  Indian  Commissioners  who  visited  our  Indians  during  May  of 
1919,  recommended  to  the  ‘Great  White  Father*  of  Washington  the 
construction  of  a solid  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  in  behalf  of 
Cochiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  but  so  far,  apparently,  without  avail.  It 
seems  Uncle  Sam  is  poor,  in  spite  of  all  his  wealth;  his  funds  must 
be  depleted. 

“The  new  chapel  at  Ortiz,  a small  Mexican  settlement,  some  25 
miles  southeast  of  Pena  Blanca,  is  completed.  Though  not  a pretentious 
edifice,  it  fully  answers  the  spiritual  needs  of  a dozen  families  living 
within  a radius  of  three  to  four  miles  of  said  chapel. 

“At  Madrid,  New  Mexico,  a small  mining  camp,  the  interior  of  the 
chapel  has  been  remodeled  and  tinted. 

“Sile,  a small  Mexican  settlement  situated  opposite  Pena  Blanca, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande,  can  boast  of  a new  chapel  roof. 
Quite  an  achievement  for  the  few  families  belonging,  without  exception, 
to  the  poorer  class.  They  have  verified  the  Spanish  saying : ‘El  querer 
es  el  poder.*  ‘He  who  is  determined  to  do  something,  will  accomplish  it.* 
The  new  bell  for  said  chapel  was  blessed  December  3rd,  on  the  eve 
of  the  feast  of  ‘Santa  Barbara,*  patron  saint  of  Sile. 

“Domingo  also,  the  railroad  station  of  Pena  Blanca,  can  boast  of 
having  improved  its  House  of  Divine  Worship.  Having  been  begun  and 
put  under  roof  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  the  Most  Rev. 
Albert  T.  Daeger,  O.  F.  M.,  in  1910,  and  having  been  finished  subse- 
quently by  Father  Francis  Stuerenberg,  this  chapel  dedicated  to  Santa 
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Dorotea,  (St.  Dorothy)  has  lately  put  on  a new  outward  apparel  in  the 
form  of  a pebble-dash;  its  interior  has  been  furnished  with  pews  and 
a new  organ. 

“The  first  place  of  the  various  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
PENA  BLANCA 

parish  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  ‘cabecera,’  ‘the  head  or  parish  church.’ 
Quite  a change  has  been  wrought  regarding  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  church  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe.  In  front  of  the  church 
a portico  or  vestibule  in  mission  style  has  been  erected.  In  harmony 
with  this  style  the  short,  stumpy  tower  has  given  place  to  a white 
cupola,  visible  from  far  distances.  Buttresses  have  been  put  up  with 
the  twofold  end  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  bare  walls  and  at  the 
same  time  to  strengthen  and  fortify  them.  The  whole  exterior  has  been 
plastered,  and  the  front  pebble-dashed.  Quite  an  ornament  to  the 
church  are  also  the  new  stained-glass  windows;  rather  a novelty  for 
churches  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Indeed,  comparing  the  present 
appearance  of  the  parish  church  with  that  of  yore  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  can  hardly  be  recognized. 

“The  spiritual  progress  of  the  parish,  which  after  all,  is  the  more 
important  factor,  h^s  kept  pace  with  its  material  improvements.  The 
school,  likewise,  has  a greater  attendance  than  ever  before,  some  172 
pupils  having  been  enrolled.” 

The  school  of  the 

INDIAN  PUEBLO  OF  JEMEZ, 

New  Mexico,  is  making  good  progress.  Its  120  pupils  are  taught  at 
present  by  three  Franciscan  Sisters,  but  two  new  class  rooms  are 
being  fitted  out  and  two  new  teachers  are  expected,  one  after  Christmas, 
the  other  for  the  next  term. 

The  Jemez  school  consists  of  a Government  Day  School  for  the 
Indians,  and  a parochial  school  for  Mexicans  and  Indian  pupils  of  the 
higher  grades. 

At 

BLANCO,  NEW  MEXICO, 

the  new  Sisters’  school  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  at  Gobernador, 
a mission  of  Blanco,  35  miles  distant,  the  new  chapel,  built  with  the 
help  of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  was  dedicated  on  November 
14th  of  last  year. 
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INDULGENCES 


THAT  MAY  BE  GAINED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
PRESERVATION  SOCIETY. 

Members  of  the  Preservation  Society  may  gain  a plenary 
indulgence,  on  the  usual  conditions,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Ef>i£hany 
of  Our  Lord . 

They  may,  once  a day,  gain  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days 
by  reciting  devoutly  the  following  prayer : 

O Lord  Jesus  Christ , who  hast  died  that  all  men  may  live , and 
hast  sent  Thy  apostles  to  teach  all  nations , we  beseech  Thee  to 
grant  that  the  Indian  £eo£le,  through  the  merits  of  Thy  passion 
and  the  intercession  of  Thy  martyrs , may  obtain  temporal  succor 
and  everlasting  life . Who  livest  and  reignest  world  without 
end . Amen. 

These  indulgences  were  granted  by  His  Holiness  Pius  X,  in 
an  audience  held  December  20,  1904. 

(Signed)  JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 


LETTER  OF  HIS  EMINENCE, 

JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS 

RECOMMENDING  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  FAITH  AMONG  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

Cardinal* s Residence , Baltimore , Md.,  Oct . 8 , 1901. 

Rev.  Dear  Father:  I beg  leave  to  commend  to  your  charity  and 
to  the  pious  generosity  of  your  people,  “The  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Faith  Among  Indian  Children.”  . 

The  very  name  of  this  Society  declares  the  excellence  of  its 
object,  and  its  need  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
Schools  have  been  deprived  of  their  appropriations. 

Realizing  that  unless  every  support  be  extended  to  the  Indian 
Schools,  the  result  will  be  the  loss  of  many  children  to  the  Faith, 
in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Indian  Missions,  I 
recommend  most  earnestly  to  both  the  Reverend  Clergy  and  the 
Laity  this  Society  for  their  preservation. 

Faithfully  yours  in  Xto., 

J.  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 
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THE  FRANCISCAN  BRANCH  OF  THE 
PRESERVATION  SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  AIM.  The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Faith  among  Indian  Children,  now  commonly  known  as  “The  Preservation 
Society,”  was  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1901.  The  Franciscan  Branch  of  this  Preservation 
Society  was  founded  in  1907  for  the  support  of  the  Franciscan  Missions 
located  in  New  Mexico  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Arizona,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  had  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Ketcham,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishops  who 
constitute  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

ADMISSION.  Persons  desiring  to  be  enrolled  may  obtain  admission  into 
the  Society  at  any  time  of  the  year  either  by  writing  to  the  Preservation 
Society,  Saint  Michaels,  Arizona,  or  through  the  Promoters  of  the  Society. 
Both,  the  living  and  the  deceased,  can  become  members  and  participate  in  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  the  Society.  Every  person  receives  on  his  admission  a 
copy  of  “The  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest”  and  a certificate  of 
membership,  which  holds  good  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  the  fee  of 
25  cents  is  paid  every  year. 

DECEASED  MEMBERS.  Deceased  parents,  relatives  and  friends  may  be 
enrolled  as  members  and  will  thus  participate  in  the  many  Holy  Masses  and 
prayers  said  for  them  every  year. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP.  Persons  contributing  $12.50  to  the  Society  are  en- 
rolled as  Life  Members,  while  a contribution  of  $100.00  entitles  them  to  the 
enrollment  of  an  entire  family  for  life. 

SPIRITUAL  BENEFITS.  1.  The  members  partake  in  the  1,000  Holy  Masses 
which  are  offered  every  year  for  the  intentions  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

2.  Additional  Masses  for  these  intentions  are  offered  by  the  priests  in 
the  Indian  Missions. 

3.  Daily  prayers  are  said  for  the  members  in  several  religious  communities. 

4.  Novenas  and  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the  members  by  Sisters  of  the 
Missions  and  their  Indian  pupils. 

PROMOTERS.  We  invite  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Franciscan 
Missions  in  the  Southwest  to  become  Promoters  of  the  Franciscan  Branch  of 
the  Preservation  Society.  Upon  application  we  will  provide  them  with  the 
necessary  copies  of  the  magazine  and  certificates  of  membership. 

SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  PROMOTERS.  Aside  from  favors  accorded  to  the 
members  of  the  Preservation  Society,  the  Promoters  participate  in  a Holy 
Mass  and  in  a novena  made  once  a month.  Each  Promoter  receives  a special 
Diploma  and  a Promoter's  Button. 

APPROBATION.  The  Preservation  Society  has  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  His  Eminence,  Japies  Cardinal  Gibbons,  by  His  Excellency,  the 
Apostolic  Delegate,  and  by  many  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend 
Bishops  of  the  United  States. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to: 

THE  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY, 

Saint  Michaels,  Arizona. 
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Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Established  1904 

Has  a Record  of  Seventeen  Years  of 
Conservative  and  Successful  Banking 

5%  Interest 

Paid  on  Time  and  Savings  Deposits 

DIRECTORS: 

T.  F.  SMALLING  C.  C.  MANNING 

SAM  BUSHMAN  JENNIE  MORELLO 

T.  E.  PURDY  . F.  L.  EVANS 

F.  J.  ALLISON 

&& 


Capital  and  Surplus  . 
Total  Resources  . . 


$ 125,000.00 

$1,200,000.00 
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W.  M.  BICKEL  CO.  j 

U.  S.  LICENSED  INDIAN  TRADERS  T 

NAVAJO  BLANKETS  A SPECIALTY  i 

OUR  Blankets  are  all  inspected  and  tagged  by  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  of  X 
Navajo  Reservation.  Solid  Silver  Native  Ornaments,  such  as  Brace-  J 
lets,  Rings,  Belts,  Necklaces,  always  on  hand;  all  made  by  die  Indians.  | 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO  1 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  | 

BANNER  DRUG  STORE 

GALLUP'S  LEADING  PHARMACY  | 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO  | 

SAINT  VINCENT  ACADEMY  1 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M.  I 

DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  I 

Conducted  by  the  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY  t 

of  Mount  Saint  Joseph,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio  «g» 

Upon  credentials  furnished  by  the  Academy,  pupils  without  further  exam-  X 
ination  are  entitled  to  Teachers'  First  Grade  Certificates  by  the  State  Board.  ♦ 

TERMS  UPON  APPLICATION  | 

LORETTO  ACADEMY 

A Thoroughly  Equipped  Institution  Conducted  by  the  | 

SISTERS  OF  LORETTO  | 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  J 

Exceptional  Advantages  in  the  Departments  of  Music  and  Art  X 

For  Terms  apply  to  The  Sister  Directress,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  f 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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TDe  ACADEMY  ef  the  HHACUUTE  CONCEPTION 

OLDENBURG,  INDIANA 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  GIRLS 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis, 
of  the 

Third  Order  Regular  of  St.  Francis 

Location — Near  Batesville  Station,  midway  between  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis. 

Courses — Standard  High  School 

Commercial  and  Stenographic. 

College  Preparation — Excellent. 

Conservatory  of  Music — Based  upon  best  European  and  modern  models. 

Art  Department — Equipped  and  conducted  according  to  best  approved  methods. 

Affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
and  accredited  by  the  State  Normal. 


Address, 


THE  SISTER  DIRECTRESS. 


Headquarters 


For  Church  Goods,  Religious  Articles  and  ? 
Good  Catholic  Literature  of  Every  Kind  I 

Always  is  t 


343  Main  Street  F)  * D i_L 

Cincinnati,  owe  benziger  brothers 

Address  All  Communications  to  this  Office 

FREDERICK  PUSTET  & CO. 


Publishers , Booksellers, 
Ecclesiastical  Furnishers 


436  MAIN  STREET 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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The  State  National  Bank 

AND 

The  State  Trust  & Savings  Bank 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

RESOURCES  FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
Four  Per  Cent  Interest  PLUS  Absolute  SAFETY 


Louis  Ilfeld 

Ilfeld  IndianTrading  Co. 

CHAS.  H.  KELSEY,  Mgr. 

SHEEP,  WOOL,  HIDES 

BUYERS  OF 

AND  PELTS 

WOOL,  HIDES,  PELTS 

SHEEP  and 

mm 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 

ZUNI,  NEW  MEXICO 

♦ 

♦ 


JOHN  BRENNAN  &,  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 


Your  Inquiries  and  Orders  are  Solicited 


Cor.  22nd  and  Laflin  Streets 


CHICAGO 


t 
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Grunsfeld  Brothers 

Importers  and  Jobbers 
of  General  Merchandise 

Indian  Robes,  Blankets,  Shawls 

And  All  Specialties  for  the  Indian  Trade 
WHOLESALE  EXCLUSIVELY 
Correspondence  Solicited 
ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

NOTICE! 

The  Franciscan  Branch  of  the  Preservation  Society  is  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  mission  in  charge  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  of  the 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  PROVINCE 

Your  support  in  behalf  of  these  missions  is  solicited.  Bequests 
and  donations  in  favor  of  any  of  these  missions  are  appreciated 
and  will  be  gladly  forwarded  through  the 

PRESERVATION  SOCIETY 

ST.  MICHAELS,  ARIZONA 
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Established  1881 


THE 


E.  Hackner  Company  § 


DESIGNERS,  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  IMPORTERS  OF 


* 

Church  Furniture  ana  Statuary  | 
of  Every  Description  t 

Catalogue  Sent  on  Request  f 


| Altars,  Pulpits,  Sanctuary  Rails,  Confessionals,  Baptismals, 
| Pews,  Stalls,  Etc.,  Etc.,  in  Marble  and  Wood 


| LA  CROSSE, 


WISCONSIN  t 


| You  will  find  Everything  in  the  Dry  Goods  Line 
I at  Popular  Prices  at 


KAHN’S  STORES 

GALLUP  and  ALBUQUERQUE 
New  Mexico 


NAVAJO  BLANKETS  A SPECIALTY 
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O’Fallon’s 


PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  GOODS 

Are  the  best  for  private  residences  and  public  buildings.  They  are  the  newest 
in  design,  are  the  most  durable,  and  most  dependable,  and  give  permanent  satis- 
faction. 

We  also  have  extensive  high-grade  lines  of : Engineers’  Supplies,  Water 
Works  Supplies,  Irrigation  Supplies,  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  , Well  Pumps,  Water  Supply  Systems  and  Sewage  Disposal  Systems  for 
Country  Homes,  Pipe  Fittings,  Valves,  Hose,  Packing,  Farm  and  Stockmen’s 
Supplies,  Electric  and  Power  Washing  Machines. 

PRICES  AND  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 

THE  M.  J.  O’FALLON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

FIFTEENTH  AND  WYNKOOP  STS.,  DENVER,  COLO. 
BRANCH  HOUSES:  EL  PASO,  TEXAS— ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


Phone  Canal  4956 

EDWARD  F.  KAELIN 

Jeweler 

Spectacles  and  Bye  Glasses 
Carefully  Fitted 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry 

1823  VINE  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


t Tea  and  Coffee  Co. 


Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Teas  and  Coffees 


Proprietors  of 
ARISTON  SPICE  MILL 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


M.  I.  POWERS.  President 

J.  C.  POWERS,  Vice-President 
C.  J.  WALTERS,  Cashier 

P.  H.  NELSON,  Asst.  Cashier 


THE  CITIZENS  BANK 


Capital  $150,000 


Phone,  Canal  313  Established  Over  34  Years 

The  Scheve  & Angert  Co. 

FURNITURE 

Floor  Coverings 

COLONIAL  PHONOGRAPHS 

Euchre  Tables  and  Chairs  Loaned 


FLAGSTAFF, 


ARIZONA  1801-1803  Elm  St.  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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Particular  riders  insist  upon  having  the  old  reliable  line  of  Stock  $ 
Saddles  and  Riding  Equipment  made  by  the 

Lichtenberger-  Ferguson  Co. 

In  addition  to  our  line  of  stockmen’s  equipment  we  carry  a full  | 
line  of  English  Saddles,  Bridles  and  everything  required  by  the 
Polo  Player. 


Lichtenberger -Ferguson  Co. 

262-66  S.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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A 

FRIEND 

Henry  Kistner 

MONUMENTS 

PHONE,  AVON  3864 

1042-44  Vine  St.  CINCINNATI,  O. 

Geo.  M.  Berger  Established  1854  John  Eckerle 

JOHN  BERGER  & SON 

Packers  of  Leaf  Tobacco 
Importers  of  Havana  and  Sumatra 

MAIN  OFFICE:  315  MAIN  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Warehouses : Germantown,  O.;  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Southwindsor,  Conn.;  Havana,  Cuba 

LORENTZ’S 

FINDLAY  MARKET 

Big  Department  Store 
S.  E.  and  S.  W.  Cor.  Race  and  Elder  Sts. 

When  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 

make  any  of  our 

Three  Drug  Stores 

YOUR  HEADQUARTERS 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

Scott -White  & Co. 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

THE  DENVER 
TENT  AND  AWNING  GO. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

1647  Arapahoe  St.  DENVER,  COLO. 

WILLIAM  KLEY 
Practical  Gem  Cutter 

Dealer  in 

Precious  and  Native  Stones 

Turquoise  a Specialty 

1608  TREMONT  ST. 
DENVER,  - - COLORADO 

The 

Emil  Frei  Art  Glass 
Company 

3934  SOUTH  GRAND  AVENUE 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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Phone  Canal  418 

F.  & H.  Hoemmelmeyer 

Dealers  in 

HARDWARE,  CUTLERY,  TOOLS 

Stoves,  Ranges  and  House 
Furnishing  Goods 

1821  Vine  Street,  Opp.  McMicken  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Durango  Lumber  Co. 

C.  C.  Mumma,  Manager 

Lumber,  Hardware 

Navajo  Blankets  and 
Sporting  Goods 
FARMINGTON,  NEW  MEXICO 


THE  STUDIOS  OF 

J.  R.  WILLIS 

Art  Studies  of  Indian  Life 
Portraits  and  Frames 
Eastman  Kodak  Agency 

GALLUP , - NEW  MEXICO 

Zepf’s  Umbrella  Store 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

On  Liberty  Street,  Near  Race, 
Over  40  Years 


FRANK  WILBERDING 

GROCERIES 


Edward  E.  Metzger 

Jeweler  and  Optician 

Eyes  Tested — Prescriptions  Filled 

16  WEST  LIBERTY  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Fine  Selection  Postals.  Season  and  Anniversary 
Cards.  Rosaries  Repaired. 

MRS.  ANNA  MARAZZI 

Dealer  in  Religious  Articles 
WAX  CANDLES.  PRAYER  BOOKS.  English  and  German 
1710  RACE  STREET,  Near  Findlay  Market 


GEORGE  WIETHE 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  GAPS 

Gents’  Furnishings 

1559  Central  Ave.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Friends 


Telephone  11504 

DONOVAN  & SEAMANS  CO. 

Established  1894 

Jewelers,  Silversmiths 
743  Broadway  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MICHAEL  KATTUS 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

Fresh  Meats  and  Sausages 

1537  Republic  St.  Phone,  Canal  814 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

WEINER’S  LEATHER  SHOP 

TRUNKS,  TRAVELING  BAGS, 
LADIES’  PURSES 
All  Kinds  of  Leather  Goods  and 
Repairing 

1733  Vine  Street  CINCINNATI,  O. 


of  the  Missions 
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The  Largest  Catholic  Supply  Concern  in  the  West 


THE  JAMES  CLARKE 

Church  Goods  House 

Religious  Articles,  Vestments,  Statues,  Chalices, 
Stations  of  the  Cross,  Catholic  Books,  Etc. 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 


1645-1647  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


J.  M GOGGIN,  Chairman  of  the  Board  SIG.  N.  SCHWAB.  Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier 

CRAWFORD  HARY'IE,  President  T.  H.  SANDERS,  Asst.  Cashier 


THE 

Border  National  Bank 


Capital, $200,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  30,000.00 
Total  resources,  - - - $2,100,000.00 


EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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St.  Francis  Preparatory  Seminary 

Conducted  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  Cincinnati,  O. 

A Private  Institution,  Established  1858 


Its  Purpose  is  to  Educate  Boys  and  Young  Men 
Aspiring  to  the  Sacred  Priesthood  in 
the  Order  of  Friars  Minor 

For  Special  Information  Address 

The  Rev.  Father  Rector,  St.  Francis  Seminary 
1615  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


DO  IT  NOW! 


PAY  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 

THE  FRANCISCAN  MISSIONS  OF  THE 

SOUTHWEST 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


INCORPORATED  1903 


C.  Ganahl  Lumber  Co 


General  Office,  830  East  First  Street  . 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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C.  N.  COTTON,  Pres.  J.  J.  KIRK.  Treas.  M.  J.  GLIED,  Secy. 

C.  N.  COTTON  CO. 


Wholesale  Dealers 


Indian  Traders’  Supplies 

and 


Navajo  Blankets 


WOOL,  HIDES,  GOAT  SKINS,  SHEEP  PELTS 


Gallup,  New  Mexico 
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J.  C.  Dolan,  Vice-President  and  Geril  Mgr. 


E.  H.  Wheat,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


Flagstaff  Lumber  Co. 

Daily  Capacity,  100,000  Feet 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARIZONA  SOFT  PINE 

FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA 


AMERICAN  STATE  BANK 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

Capital  $100,000*00  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $290,000.00 

3%  INTEREST  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 

TO  EYrERYr  BABY’  BORN  in  Bloomington  or  Normal  We  Will  Give  $1.00  to  Start 
a Bank  Account,  and  a Souvenir  Pass-Book. 


Winslow  Feed  and  Sales 
Stables 

Chas.  Daze,  Prop. 

Hay,  Grain  and  Coal  Delivered  to  Any 
Part  of  the  City 

WINSLOW,  ARIZONA. 


JOHN  B.  GARTNER 

Dealers  in 

Galvanized  Cornice  Work,  Roofing, 
Spouting,  Stove  Castings,  Ranges, 
Linoleum  and  Kitchen  Outfittings. 

We  Do  All  Kinds  of  Gas  Fitting 
and  Gas  Fixture  Work 

Piping  Houses  for  Gas  a Specialty 

1625-27  VINE  ST. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Calumet  Tea  and  Coffee  Co. 

SHEEP,  CATTLE 
WOOL  and  PELTS 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

NAVAJO  INDIAN  PRODUCTS 

Teas  and  Coffees 

JOSEPH  KUHN 
General  Merchandise 

Proprietors  of 
ARISTON  SPICE  MILL 

and  Indian  Trader 

CHCAGO,  ILLINOIS 

ST.  MICHAELS,  - ARIZONA 
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KIRK  BROTHERS 


Trading  Direct  with  the  Navajo  Indians 


GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 
(McAdams’  Old  Stand) 


Wholesale  and  Retail 


NAVAJO  RUGS 


For  Church  Goods,  Religious  Articles  and 
D vdUtjUCirivl  O Best  Catholic  Literature  of  Every  Kind 


Always  is 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Benziger  Brothers 

Address  All  Communications  to  this  Office 


Independent  Curio  Store  Arizona 

TO  all  persons  contemplating  a visit  to  this  Stupendous  Work  of  Nature, 
we  extend  a hearty  invitation  to  call  and  inspect  our  very  complete  line 
of  Mexican  and  Indian  Curios.  Our  stock  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest, 
but  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  in  the  country  and  every  article  we  sell  is  absolutely 
genuine.  We  have  been  Indian  Traders  for  many  years,  dealing  directly  with  the 
Indian.  Every  piece  of  silverware  and  quite  a number  of  our  blankets  were 
made  on  the  premises  by  the  Navajo  Indians.  We  make  a SPECIALTY  in: 

Navajo  Blankets  Baskets  woven  by  all  the  different  Tribes  Moccasins 

Mexican  Drawmvork  Mexican  hand-carved  Leatherwork  Grand  Canyon  Pennants 

Grand  Canyon  Books  IHIIM  Cl  VI?Plf  AMP  Prnn  Our  Store  is  located  on  the  Rim, 

and  Post  Cards  JUflil  Vj.  V E/lVlV/VlTir,  ITOp.  just  East  of  Hopi  House. 


Patronize  our  Advertisers,  They  Have  Patronized  Us. 
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NAVAJO  BLANKETS 

THE  GREAT  BEAUTY  AND  ANTIQUITY  of  the  NAVAJO 
BLANKET  have  given  IT  a world-wide  reputation.  No  fabric 
produced  by  native  peoples  in  any  portion  of  the  world  surpasses  the 
genuine  Navajo  blanket  in  RICHNESS,  BEAUTY  and  DURABILITY. 

The  finest  Persian  and  Indian  rugs,  although  perhaps  more  dainty  and 
exquisite,  possess  no  greater  strength  of  design  and  no  greater  durability 
or  suitability  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  fabric  was  intended. 

This  reputation  of  the  NAVAJO  WEAVES  extends  back  as  far  as 
the  first  white  occupation  of  the  Southwest.  The  early  trappers  and 
traders,  nearly  a century  ago,  learned  the  worth  of  these  fabrics.  The 
weavers,  however,  were  situated  in  a distant  and  little  known  part  of  the 
world.  Hence  it  is  but  recently  that  the  Navajo  Products  came  into 
prominence  in  the  Eastern  States. 

At  once  there  sprang  up  such  a demand  for  them  that  unscrupulous 
dealers  took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  those  desiring  to  purchase  such 
goods.  Cheap  and  gaudy  blankets,  loosely  put  together — made  here,  there 
and  everywhere — have  been  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  Unless  one  has  given 
study  to  the  matter,  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived. 


Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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Hopi  Pottery  and  Indian  Curios 


I POINT  to  my  long  residence  and  to  my  ex- 
tended References  in  this  country  as  Guaranty 
of  mv  Sincerity  and  Honesty.  ' 

I have  been  at  the  greatest  pains  to  perpetuate  the 
OLD  PATTERNS.  COLORS  and  WEAVES,  now 
so  rapidly  passing  out  of  existence  even  in  the  > 

memory  of  the  best  weavers. 

I have  even  at  times  unraveled  some  of  the  old  ; 

genuine  Navajo  Blankets  to  show  modern  weavers 

how  the  Pattern  was  made.  I CAN  GUARANTEE  ! 

the  Reproduction  of  these  Antique  Patterns.  The  ' 

next  thing  to  possessing  a genuine  Old  Blanket  is 

Owning  one  made  exactly  on  the  Pattern  of  such 

Blankets. 

The  Old  Blankets  are  passing  awav.  in  the  nature 
of  things.  I can  supply  Genuine  REPRODUC- 
TIONS of  the  OLD  WEAVES.  What  I tell  you 
regarding  these  goods  will  be  the  truth,  and  you  will 
in  all  cases  find  the  prices  based  properly  upon  the 
value  of  the  goods  themselves,  with  no  misrepresen- 
tations, no  shams  and  no  counterfeits. 

J.  L.  HUBBELL 

INDIAN  TRADER 

GANADO,  ARIZONA 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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T.  A.  RIORDAN,  President  M.  J.  RIORDAN,  Secretary 

: I.  B.  KOCH,  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 

Arizona 

Lumber  and  Timber 
Company 

Established  1881 


Oldest  Manufacturing 
Institution  in  Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA 


Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  Have  Patronized  Us. 
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INDIAN  GOODS 

NAVAJO  BLANKETS  HOPI  PLACQUES  and  POTTERY 
NAVAJO  SILVERWARE  APACHE  BASKETS 

Having  Trading  Posts  in  the  Interior  of  the  Indian  Reservation  from  which 
we  receive  regular  Supplies  of  all  the  above  Goods,  we  are  always  in  a 
Position  to  meet  Your  Demands. 

The  Price  is  always  right,  for  you  are  dealing  direct  with  the  TRADER,  and  elim- 
inating the  CURIO  DEALER’S  Profit.  The  Goods  are  GENUINE  and  have  our 
GUARANTEE  behind  them.  Our  Stock  is  the  largest  in  the  Southwest  and  therefore 
you  are  sure  to  get  a better  Assortment. 

There  is  no  delay  in  filling  your  order,  for  we  are  in  a position  to  make  the  selection 
from  our  immense  stock  the  day  the  order  is  received. 

Mail  inquiries  are  solicited  and  Mail  Orders  have  our  Special  Attention,  thereby 
insuring  a most  satisfactory  Selection. 

Babbitt  Brothers  Trading  Company 

Indian  Traders 

FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA 
Trading  Posts 

on  the  Navajo,  Hopi  and  Apache  Indian  Reservations 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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The  Franciscan  Missions 

of  the  Southwest 

An  Annual  Published  in  the  Interest  of  the  Franciscan  Branch 
(Cincinnati  Province)  of  the  Preservation  Society 


1922  - Tenth  Number  1922 


REV.  ANSELM  WEBER,  O.  F.  M. 

(Died  March  8,  1921.) 

By  Rev.  Leopold  Ostermann,  O.  F.  M. 


r was  a little  after  midnight  of  March  7,  1921.  Time,  ever 
moving  onward,  had  just  ushered  in  March  8,  when 
Death,  who  had  been  reaching  out  towards  him  for  some 
time,  finally  laid  his  hand  upon  the  brow  of  Rev.  Anselm 
Weber,  O.  F.  M.,  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  put  an  end 
to  a most  active,  useful,  and  self-sacrificing  life.  In  his 
death  the  Navaho  Indian  missions  of  Arizona  have  sustained  a dis- 
tinctive, not  to  say,  an  irreparable  loss,  which  will  be  felt  for  many 
years  to  come.  For  more  than  twenty-two  years  Father  Anselm  was  the 
soul  and  moving  spirit  of  the  missions  out  in  the  wilds  and  wastes  of  the 
Navaho  country.  His  demise  has  created  a void  that  will  be  hard  to 
fill,  and  that  will  cause  him  to  be  missed  and  mourned  for  decades  by 
his  confreres  and  by  a host  of  white  and  red  friends.  The  following 
is  a tribute  to  his  memory  from  one  of  his  classmates. 

Father  Anselm  was  born  on  November  10,  1862,  at  New  Salem, 
Mich.  After  completing  the  elementary  courses  in  the  school  of  his 
native  town  he  spent  a few  years  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Tilek,  who  took  much  interest  in  him,  since  he  showed  good  talent  and 
a decided  inclination  towards  studying  for  the  priesthood.  Fr.  Tilek, 
therefore,  began  to  teach  him  Latin  for  a year  or  more,  after  which  he 
was  sent  to  St.  Francis  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  finished 
his  academical  and  classical  studies. 

At  college,  Fr.  Anselm  distinguished  himself  among  the  student 
body  by  his  brilliant  talents,  his  quick-grasping  intellect,  his  retentive 
memory,  and  his  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  acquired.  The 
writer  has  the  distinct  recollection  of  his  being  continually  at  the  head 
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of  his  class,  and  of  his  being  a favorite  with  his  co-students  on  account 
of  his  kind,  pleasant  and  affable  disposition. 

On  August  24,  1882,  having  finished  college,  he  was  invested  with 
the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Lucas  Gottbehoede,  O.  F.  M., 
at  Oldenburg,  Ind.,  where  he  entered  upon  his  novitiate,  under  the 
Rev.  Peter  Baptist  Englert,  O.  F.  M.  After  the  novitiate  he  pursued  and 
linished  his  philosophical  and  theological  studies  in  the  Franciscan 
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Apostle  of  the  Navahos,  Founder  and  Editor  of  the  “Franciscan 
Missions  of  the  Southwest/'  Died  at  Rochester,  Minn., 
on  the  morning  of  March  8,  1921. 

Requiescat  in  Pace. 

study-houses  at  St.  Bernard,  Ohio,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  was  ordained  to  the  holy  priesthood  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1889. 

Being  exceptionally  bright  and  talented,  he  was,  immediately  after 
his  ordination,  assigned  to  the  college  staff  as  professor  and  appointed 
lector  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  for  the  clerics.  As  such  he  gained  the 
love,  respect  and  esteem  of  his  classes,  who  appreciated  the  lively 
interest  he  took  in  their  progress,  and  were  captivated  by  his  clear, 
lucid  methods  of  teaching  and  by  his  winning  ways. 

After  a few  years  of  strenuous  teaching,  the  exertion  began  to  tell  on 
him.  He  became  extremely  nervous  and  was  approaching  a complete 
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nervous  break-down,  when  the  doctors  strongly  advised  a change  of 
occupation  and  of  climate.  Just  about  this  time,  September,  1897, 
Archbishop  Bourgade,  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  invited  the  Francis- 
cans of  the  Cincinnati  Province  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a 
mission  among  the  Navaho  Indians  of  Arizona.  In  the  following 
month,  October,  it  was  decided  to  accept  this  invitation  of  His  Grace, 
and  at  the  Provincial  Chapter,  July,  1898,  Fr.  Juvenal  Schnorbus, 
O.  F.  M.,  (died  1912),  with  Fr.  Anselm  as  his  assistant,  and  Bro. 
Placidus  Buerger,  O.  F.  M., 

(died  1906),  were  appointed  to 
undertake  this  work.  Fr. 

Juvenal  was  sent  out  to  look 
over  a piece  of  land,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  late 
Msgr.  Stephan,  then  Director 
of  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau, 
through  the  generosity  of  Rev. 

Mother  Katherine  Drexel,  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  prepare  a 
dwelling  place  for  the  mis- 
sionaries. Returning  after  a 
few  weeks,  the  trio  left  Cincin- 
nati for  the  Navaho  country  on 
October  3,  1898,  and  arrived  at 
what  is  now  called  St.  Michaels, 

Arizona,  on  the  7th  of  the 
month. 

Having  established  them- 
selves in  an  old  square  stone 
house,  which  had  originally 
been  built  for  and  served  as  a 
trading  store,  they  set  about  to 
become  acquainted  with  the 
Indians,  which  was  not  a very 
easy  task,  since  the  Navajos 
spoke  nothing  but  their  own  REV  FR  ANSELM, 

extremely  difficult  language.  As  pressed  Cleric.’ 

However,  with  kind  treatment, 

and  with  the  aid  of  a good  interpreter,  they  explained  to  the  Indians 
the  reasons  of  their  coming,  and  at  the  same  time  gathered  a copious 
vocabulary  and  a long  list  of  conjugated  verbs  of  the  Navaho  language. 
This  work,  in  which  Fr.  Anselm  took  a very  prominent  part,  laid  the 
foundation  to  two  works,  which  received  high  praise  by  eminent 
ethnologists  and  philologists : “An  Ethnological  Dictionary  of  the 

Navaho  Language”  (1910),  and  “A  Vocabulary  of  the  Navaho  Lan- 
guage” (1912).  It  was  also  his  intention  to  publish  a grammar  of  the 
Navaho  language,  and  much  material  has  been  gathered  by  him  and  his 
confreres  for  this  purpose.  The  grammar  may  still  be  published  later. 
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Soon  Indians  from  various  parts  of  the  reservation  began  to  visit 
the  Fathers,  curious  to  know  who  they  were  and  why  they  had  come. 
Among  these  were  many  headmen  of  the  tribe,  who  were  very  favorably 
impressed  with  the  Fathers  themselves,  with  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived, and  with  the  words  spoken  to  them.  Thus  the  news  of  their 
presence  and  their  intentions  spread  far  and  wide.  Fr.  Anselm,  who 
from  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  was  an  excellent  horseman, 
began  to  repay  their  visits  and  see  the  Navahos  in  their  own  homes  and 
hogans.  This  necessitated  extensive  trips  on  horseback,  sacrifice,  self- 
denial,  exposure  and  privations.  The  writer  was  with  him  on  some  of 
these  trips  and  remembers  the  glad  cheer  with  which  he  was  always 
greeted  by  the  red-skinned  hosts  in  their  distant  camps. 


PIONEER  MISSIONARIES  AMONG  THE  NAVAHOS. 

Left — Rev.  Anselm  Weber,  O.  F.  M.  Middle — Ven.  Bro.  Placidus  Burger, 
O.  F.  M.  Right — Rev.  Juvenal  Schnorbus,  O.  F.  M.,  first  Superior  of  St.  Michaels 
Mission. 

When,  in  11)00,  Fr.  Juvenal  was  called  back  east,  Fr.  Anselm  was 
appointed  his  successor  as  superior  of  the  mission,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  same  year  the  Frs.  Leopold 
Ostermann  and  Berard  Haile  were  sent  him  as  assistants.  The  quarters 
thus  far  occupied  by  the  missionaries  were  now  beginning  to  be  rather 
cramped.  At  one  end  of  the  building  we  had  our  kitchen,  parlor,  and 
refectory,  all  in  one,  and  at  the  other  end,  the  chapel.  Between  these 
two  there  were  four  cells  or  rather  boxes  about  10  x 10,  in  which  when 
bed,  table  and  chair  were  placed  in  position,  there  was  just  enough 
room  left  to  turn  around.  In  fact,  sometimes  one  would  get  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  to  walk  out  backwards  after  going  in.  Fr.  Anselm, 
seeing  how  inadequate  the  quarters  were,  soon  turned  his  mind  upon 
building,  and  to  his  efforts  are  due  the  present  residence  and  chapel 
at  St.  Michaels. 

The  Navahos  do  not  live  together  in  villages  and  settlements.  Their 
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hogans  are  so  scattered  about,  that  very  seldom  one  is  within  hailing 
distance  of  another.  The  next  hogan  may  be  one  mile,  five  miles  or 
farther  away.  Missionary  work,  under  these  conditions,  was  not  only 
extremely  difficult,  but  also  very  slow,  uncertain,  and  almost  dis- 
couraging. The  Fathers,  therefore,  were  not  slow  in  realizing  the 
advantage  of  instructing  and  working  with  the  children  who  go  to 
school.  Thei;e  was  a large  Government  school  for  Navaho  children  at 
Fort  Defiance,  about  eight  miles  north  of  St.  Michaels,  which,  however, 
could  accommodate  but  a limited  number  of  children,  perhaps  250  or  300. 
On  his  many  trips  through  the  reservation,  Fr.  Anselm  had  seen 
hundreds  of  children  of  the  age  when  they  could  and  should  have  been 
sent  to  school,  and  who  seemingly  would  never  get  that  chance  or  ad- 
vantage. What,  then,  was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  conceive 
an  ardent  wish  and  desire  to  have  a mission  school  at  St.  Michaels. 

He  worked  with  might  and  main  for  this  purpose.  It  was  a fond 
glorious  dream  for  the  realization  of  which  he  wished,  worked  and 
worried.  When,  therefore,  the  vision  of  a mission  school  at  St.  Michaels 
began  to  take  shape,  and  when  it,  through  the  generosity  and  the  pious 
zeal  of  Rev.  Mother  Katherine,  began  to  materialize,  Fr.  Anselm  was 
in  the  saddle  almost  day  and  night,  going  from  camp  to  camp,  explaining 
to  the  Indians  the  advantages  of  a Christian  education  for  their  children, 
telling  them  of  the  school  that  is  being  erected  for  them,  how  their 
children  would  be  housed,  treated,  instructed,  and  educated,  asking  them 
for  their  signature,  expressing  their  wish  that  their  children  receive 
Catholic  instruction,  etc.  Whoever  knows  anything  about  Indians,  how 
they  love  to  sit  around  a camp  fire,  smoking  and  talking,  will  realize  what 
this  means.  His  talks  were  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  signatures 
given  willingly,  almost  spontaneously.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
Fr.  Anselm  remarked  to  the  writer:  ‘Til  stake  my  reputation  on  getting 
that  school  filled.”  And  he  did  get  it  filled.  About  250  children  now 
visit  St.  Michaels’  school. 

Fr.  Anselm’s  zeal  did  not  center  and  spend  itself  at  St.  Michaels.  It 
was  of  the  expansive  kind.  The  following  mission  stations  are  due  to 
his  efforts:  1)  Permission  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  Govern- 
ment school  at  Fort  Defiance,  with  the  result  that  now  there  is  a beautiful 
spacious  chapel  there,  visited  by  a largee  number  of  Catholic  children, 
most  of  whom  are  baptized.  2)  Chin  Lee,  near  the  center  of  the  Navajo 
reservation,  where  there  is  a large  Government  school  for  Navajo 
children.  At  present  Chin  Lee  has  a resident  missionary,  a neat  little 
chapel,  while  almost  200  children  are  under  Catholic  instruction,  many 
of  whom  are  baptized  and  receive  the  Sacraments.  3)  Lukachukai, 
about  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Chin  Lee,  where  there  is  now  a resident 
missionary,  and  a chapel  near  a Government  day  school.  4)  Tohatchi, 
some  thirty  miles  east  of  St.  Michaels.  Tohatchi  is  now  regularly  at- 
tended to ; there  is  a nice  little  chapel,  and  between  125  and  150  children 
receive  Catholic  instruction,  a large  number  of  whom  are  baptized. 

The  Navahos  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  intense  interest  which  Fr. 
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Anselm  took  in  their  welfare  and  his  ardent  desire  to  help  them  in 
every  contingency  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  and  ability.  They  con- 
sidered him  their  best  and  most  trustworthy  friend,  brother  and  father ; 
they  came  from  all  parts  of  the  reservation  and  beyond,  put  their  troubles 
and  difficulties  before  him,  listened  to  his  words  of  counsel,  left  him 
satisfied  and  followed  his  ajdvice.  In  this  way  countless  quarrels,  dis- 
sentions,  family  and  clan  troubles  were  straightened  and  smoothed  out 
again. 

He  was  especially  active  in  seeing  that  the  Indians  got  their  just 
rights  with  regard  to  their  lands  outside  of  the  reservation  and  in 
procuring  for  them  the  proper  legal  titles.  On  several  occasions  he 
succeeded  in  having  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  extended  for 


FR.  ANSELM  AND  RELATIVES. 


that  purpose.  He  made  a special  study  of  the  land  laws,  took  up  the 
land  question  with  Congress  and  saved  about  one  and  a half  million 
acres  of  land  for  the  Navajos.  This  necessitated  many  a strenuous  trip 
through  the  reservation  and  far  beyond.  And  the  Navaho  reservation 
alone  is  larger  than  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  taken 
together. 

Much  of  the  Indian  land  lies  along  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  this 
brought  him  frequently  in  contact  with  the  officials  of  that  company. 
His  success  in  dealing  and  negotiating  with  them  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  sentence,  taken  from  a letter  of  their  Land  Commissioner: 
“'Phis  Department  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  Fr.  W eber,  and  everyone 
connected  with  our  railroad,  as  well  as  this  Department,  learned  not 
only  to  like  but  to  love  Fr.  W eber,  as  everyone  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  realized  that  he  was  walking  in  the  steps  of  his  Master  and 
devoting  his  entire  life  to  the  good  of  others.” 

His  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Xavahos  also  took  him  fre- 
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quently  to  Washington,  the  national  capitol.  where  he  was  the  intrepid 
spokesman  of  the  Indians.  His  words  and  opinions  carried  great  weight 
with  senators,  land  officials  and  the  Indian  Office.  The  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  at  Washington  is  expressed  in  the  following  telegram,  sent 
by  the  Hon.  Cato  Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  when  he  heard 
of  his  death:  “I  am  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Father  Weber. 
He  wielded  a large  Christian  influence  and  was  a splendid  character. 
His  passing  is  a great  loss  to  society  and  the  Navaho  Indians  will  greatly 
miss  their  long-time  and  faithful  friend.” 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  activity  Fr.  Anselm  found  time  for  literary 
work.  He  was  a very  interesting  writer  and  for  many  years  he  con- 
tributed monthly  an  article  on  the  Navaho  missions  to  “Dcr  Scndbotc” 
Cincinnati,  O.,  which  articles  were  much  read  and  praised.  He  also 
published  a pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the  Navaho  reserva- 
tion should  not  be  thrown  open  for  settlement  and  why  the  Navahos 
should  be  protected  in  their  rights.  In  1913  he  founded  the  “Franciscan 
Missions  of  the  Southwest /’  an  annual  magazine  dealing  with  the  work 
of  the  Franciscan  missionaries  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  He  has 
edited  this  magazine  since  1913. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  his  health,  which  had  never  been  too 
good,  began  to  fail,  and  in  1907  he  went,  upon  medical  advice,  to  the 
celebrated  hospital  of  the  Mayo  Brothers  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  where 
he  underwent  a very  serious  operation.  He  recovered  somewhat,  but 
after  a time  the  malignant  malady  returned  and  he  was  compelled  to 
make  several  trips  to  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for 
treatment.  Towards  the  end  of  1920  the  ailment  had  made  such  head- 
way that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  entrust  himself  again  to  the  Mayo 
Brothers  for  another  very  serious  operation.  He  survived  the  operation, 
was  able  to  attend  to  his  correspondence,  to  take  short  walks,  and  seemed 
on  the  way  to  recovery,  when  on  February  28,  1921,  he  received  the  last 
sacraments ; he  was  relieved  of  all  his  worries  and  sufferings  at  one 
o’clock  A.  M.,  March  8,  1921. 

A good-sized  volume  could  be  written  on  Fr.  Anslem  Weber  and 
his  work.  However,  the  present  sketch,  short  and  incomplete  as  it  is, 
will  prove  what  was  said  in  one  of  the  opening  sentences,  namely,  that 
his  was  an  active,  useful,  and  self-sacrificing  life,  which  brings  to  our 
minds  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture : “Blessed  are  the  dead  wrho  die  in 
the  Lord.  From  henceforth  now,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labors;  for  their  works  follow  them.”  Apoc.  XX,  6 
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THE  NAVAHO  LAND  QUESTION 

By  Rev.  Berard  Haile,  O.F.M. 


N his  declining  years  Chief  Manuelito  is  said  to  have  had 
but  one  petition:  That  the  lands  of  his  Navaho  tribesmen 
be  extended.  “Just  a little  piece  more,  brother,”  he  would 
tell  the  inspectors,  “and  when  you  see  the  big  Chief  at 
Washington,  let  him  set  aside  for  us  that  strip  yonder  to 
the  east,  to  the  west,  or  to  the  south.”  By  dint  of  this 
perseverance  and  through  the  aid  of  the  United  States  War  Department, 
the  Chief  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  his  prayers  granted,  in  that,  bv 
Executive  Order,  the  old  treaty  reservation  of  the  Navaho  was  largely 
increased  both  east  and  west.  This  left  the  north  line  bounded  by  the 
San  Juan  River,  while  the  south  boundary  was  generally  known  as  the 
Ft.  Defiance  or  Navaho  base  line. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  and  more  these  boundaries  were  much 
too  limited  and  gradually  gave  way  to  a larger  area  which  is  known  as 
the  Navaho  country.  This  term  now  comprises  the  old  treaty  reserva- 
tion, the  Extensions  made  permanent  by  Executive  Order,  temporary 
Extensions  for  purposes  of  allotment  of  lands,  and  such  tracts  as  are 
extensively  used  by  the  Navahos  outside  of  their  official  reservation. 
Thus  defined  this  area  has  for  its  boundaries  the  course  of  the  San 
Juan  River  in  the  north;  that  of  the  Colorado  and  Little  Colorado 
Rivers  in  the  west ; that  of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  Rio  San  Jose  in  the 
south;  and  -the  108th  meridian  in  the  east.  This  tract  will  cover  some 
14,333,334  acres,  or  22,400  square  miles,  in  the  estimate  of  Herbert 
E.  Gregory  (Navaho  Country.  Washington,  1916).  Though  large  in 
extent,  only  as  vigorous  a tribe  as  the  Navaho  can  adjust  itself  to  the 
physical  surroundings  of  this  country,  while  we  foreigners  naturally 
wonder  that  the  country  should  ever  have  given  rise  to  contention, 
or  such  a thing  as  the  Navaho  land  question. 

That  this  question  has  found  a solution  to  some  extent  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  singular  devotedness  of  the  late  Fr.  Anselm 
W eber,  O.F.M. , who  spent  a full  score  of  years  in  an  effort  to  improve 
the  condition  of  this  long  neglected  race.  He  was  missionary  to  them 
first  and  last,  but  neglected  nothing  that  might  render  their  lives  intelli- 
gently wholesome.  A race  of  shepherds  and  farmers  the  Navaho  require 
extensive  grazing  lands  for  their  ever-increasing  herds,  as  well  as 
improved  farm  lands  for  a better  livelihood.  If  these  grazing  lands  and 
farms  are  now  secured,  allotted  to  many  families  and  patents  issued 
for  them,  that  is  a happy  solution  which  is  a lasting  monument  to  the 
energy  and  untiring  zeal  of  Fr.  Anselm.  His  charges  are  grateful  to 
him,  wffiile  his  confreres  regret  that,  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  he 
was  not  called  to  see  the  happy  consummation  of  his  hopes. 

s 
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Known  as  a staid  and  composed,  but  withal  an  excellent  professor 
of  Latin  and  German,  he  was  considered  a better  student  and  lover  of 
books  than  a practical  man  for  a virgin  missionary  field.  Yet.  when 
the  late  Provincial,  Fr.  Raphael  Hesse,  O.F.M.,  in  the  autumn  of  1898, 
announced  the  acceptance  of  the  Navaho  mission  and  the  choice  of  its 
personnel,  there  were  not  a few  of  his  friends  who  considered  the  choice 
as  more  beneficial  to  the  health  of  Fr.  Anselm  than  to  the  interests  of 
the  new  mission.  For,  even  at  that  time,  his  health  was  shaken,  and  it 
was  generally  hoped,  that  some  relief  for  his  chronic  nervousness  might 
be  found  in  the  healthy  climate  of  Arizona.  After  these  twenty  years 
we  can  well  say  that  the  choice  was  in  accord  with  the  designs  of 
Providence.  His  survivors,  too,  may  well  render  him  the  tribute,  that 


FR.  ANSELM'S  SILVER  JUBILEE. 

(Gallup.  N.  Mex.,  Dec.  29,  1914.) 


he  faithfully  served  these  designs,  and  spent  himself  and  his  poor 
health  for  those  entrusted  to  him. 

Almost  immediately  upon  their  arrival  the  missionaries  were  con- 
fronted with  a delicate  situation.  Msgr.  Stephan,  then  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  had  purchased  a mission  site  for  the 
Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  one  Billy  Meadows.  Adjacent 
to  this  property  were  the  homesteads  of  Mr.  John  Wyant  and  S.  E. 
Day,  Sr.  Monuments  or  cornerstones  were  somewhat  arbitrarily  placed 
and  uncertainly  based  upon  a survey  made  some  years  previously  by 
Sam  Lamport.  In  addition,  portions  of  these  sections  were  included  in 
the  public  domain  for  which  the  United  States  Government  had  issued 
grants  of  every  alternate  and  odd-numbered  sections  or  townships  to  the 
Railroad  Company.  This  as  an  inducement  to  build  the  first  railroad. 
Bounding  als.o  upon  the  southern  base  line  of  the  reservation,  the 
monuments  of  which  were  not  accurately  known,  a situation  full  of 
explosive  matter  faced  the  new  mission.  Good  Fr.  Juvenal  Schnorbus, 
O.F.M.,  wras  not  blessed  with  the  poise  and  calm  needed  to  cope  with 
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this  situation.  Much  of  this  work  was  even  then  entrusted  to  the  tact 
of  Fr.  Anselm  who,  when  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Superior 
of  the  mission,  brought  these  issues  to  a happy  close.  He  established 
and  ran  the  lines  after  his  own  fashion.  With  nothing  but  a pocket 
compass  he  did  what  was  possible  and  finally,  with  the  assistance  of 
S.  E.  Day,  Sr.,  himself  an  accomplished  surveyor,  the  land  question 
at  St.  Michaels  was  satisfactorily  settled  all  around.  The  Day  and 
Wyant  properties  were  added  to  St.  Michael  Mission  by  purchase,  while 
another  ten-acre  plot  was  acquired  in  the  same  way. 

Being  public  domain,  however,  title  to  the  lands  had  to  be  obtained 
through  an  exchange  of  scrip  lands.  Such  scrip  land  is  handled  through 
brokers,  who  have  acquired  title  to  public  lands  edsewhere  at  nominal 

prices,  and  now  sell  back  to 
the  Government  any  lands 
they  can  so  exchange.  Most 
of  the  lands  at  St.  Michaels 
had  to  be  repurchased  in  this 
manner  before  title  could  be 
obtained. 

With  the  adjustment  of 
State  and  County  lines  bv  the 
State  surveyors,  as  well  as 
surveys  made  by  the  Forest 
Reserve  forces,  let  alone  that 
even  in  those  earlier  days 
there  was  a movement  on  foot 
to  relegate  the  non-reservation 
Indians  back  to  the  reserva- 
tion, it  dawned  upon  the 
Indians  that  their  homes  were 
endangered.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  with  the  Indians 
residing  off  the  reservation. 
Here  we  have  Indians  occu- 
pying the  public  domain  or 
Government  lands  which,  for 
the  major  part,  were  unsurveyed.  Others  occupied  railroad  lands  and 
school  sections,  mostly  barren  land,  but  yet  their  homes.  They  desired 
therefore  to  remain  there,  and  soon  learnt  that  Fr.  Anselm  took  a very 
keen  interest  in  the  situation,  and  upon  request  would  run  the  lines  for 
them.  The  poor  as  well  as  the  large  sheep  owner  alike  came  and  was 
never  refused.  Above  all,  they  were  taught  to  respect  monuments,  so 
that  now  a cornerstone  is  never  disturbed  or  carried  off.  That  Fr. 
Anselm  was  spending  himself  and  wasting  his  energy  in  chaining  and 
running  boundaries  never  appealed  to  him,  until  friends  and  confreres 
had  to  insist  that  he  allow  the  beneficiaries  to  do  the  chaining,  confining 
his  own  work  to  sighting  and  directing. 

Ever  a student  he  set  himself  to  thoroughly  grasping  the  Navaho 
land  situation.  With  what  success  is  best  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
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no  peer  as  an  authority  in  Navaho  land  matters.  His  confreres  through- 
out the  southwestern  missions,  where  similar  questions  had  arisen, 
sought  and  found  his  advice.  He  was  adviser  to  the  Indians,  Navaho, 
Pueblo,  as  well  as  Apache ; to  the  Mexicans  on  land  grants  and  surveys ; 
to  the  whites  of  the  neighborhood  in  Land  Office  and  railroad  land 
matters ; to  the  officials  of  the  Land  Office  itself  and  those  of  the 
railroad  company  in  matters  pertaining  to  Navaho  lands,  not  to  mention 
his  sound  advice  to  Congressmen  on  matters  pertaining  to  land  matters 
of  the  Navaho  country.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  took  up  these 
studies  as  a hobby.  The  situation  as  he  found  it,  demanded,  so  it  seemed 


SECOND  SUPERIOR  OF  ST.  MICHAELS  MISSION, 
R.  P.  ANSELM.  O.  F.  M. 


to  him,  every  attention  he  could  give  it.  The  facts  just  mentioned  show 
the  wide  scope  of  the  question  and  the  ability  with  which  the  situation 
was  met.  As  a self-made  authority  on  surveys  and  land  matters  his 
position  was  unique  and  prominent. 

Naturally  he  realized  that  a private  tracing  such  as  he  made, 
carried  no  authority  with  it.  To  secure  the  lands  for  the  Navaho, 
allotments  of  lands  and  leases  from  the  railroad  company  were  impera- 
tive. When  therefore,  largely  through  his  efforts,  a bill  was  passed  in 
Congress  setting  aside  certain  public  domain  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
for  allotting  purposes,  it  found  the  Indians  well  prepared.  They 
understood  the  import  of  a homestead  and  title  papers,  and  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  lands  in  this  manner. 
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Surveyors  and  allotting  agents  experienced  no  trouble  in  this  line. 
Indeed,  the  work  had  progressed  so  far  that  little  remained  to  be  done, 
and  many  patents  have  been  issued. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  too,  was  not  ready  to  sell  their 
land  excepting  in  whole  sections,  which  the  Indians  could  not  afford 
single-handed.  Fr.  Anselm  therefore  induced  the  Indians  to  lease  in 
severalty  where  such  townships  adjoined  their  homes  or  allotments. 
This  rent  required  a nominal  sum  per  acre,  Fr.  Anselm  serving  as 
intermediary  for  them  and  the  railroad  company.  In  this  manner  it  was 
possible  to  collect  the  $F15  which  the  railway  company  asked  for  the 
lease  of  a township.  Their  officials,  naturally,  entrusted  this  matter 
to  Fr.  Anselm,  who  collected  the  funds,  carried  on  the  necessary  cor- 
respondence, or  signed  the  papers  and  acted,  in  general,  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Indians  with  the  company.  In  return  for  such  services  he  had 

the  courtesy  of  the  line  and  was 
handed  the  deed  of  a 640-acre  tract 
of  land  in  the  Black  Creek  Valley, 
which  tract  is  now  the  St.  Michael 
Mission  farm.  Finally,  Fr.  Anselm 
succeeded  in  having  Congress  ap- 
propriate a large  sum  of  money 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  pur- 
chase railroad  lands  for  Indians 
who  can  not  afford  to  buy  by  town- 
ship. 

That  much  patience  and  skill 
were  required  to  put  these  plans 
into  execution  and  on  a workable 
basis  goes  without  saying.  An  un- 
cultured, primitive  people  is  bound 
to  be  suspicious  and  can  not  judge 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  modern 
methods  and  progress.  Arguments, 
pleading,  discussion  and  council 
were  required  at  their  own  homes 
and  elsewhere.  Persistence  in  opposing  hereditary  views,  as  well  as 
over-confident  notions,  that  the  Indians  have  friends  who  will  protect 
them  in  spite  of  any  attacks,  truly,  the  qualities  which  made  the  erstwhile 
professor  the  idol  of  his  classes,  fitted  him  exceptionally  well  in  this  field. 
And  field  work  was  constantly  required  of  him  with  its  concomitant 
meagre  bill  of  fare  and  scant  conveniences.  At  that,  he  was  careless 
to  a fault  to  his  own  comfort  and  convenience.  Even  his  companions 
in  travel  had  to  share  at  times  his  confidence  in  the  hospitality  of  the 
Indian  camp.  Proverbial  as  this  may  be,  the  impression  you  got  and 
get  from  such  a trip  is  that  a little  provision  for  the  road  is  not  a half 
bad  measure. 

At  any  rate,  so  it  seemed  to  my  friend,  Fr.  Mike  Dumarest,  with 
whom  we  made  such  a journey  depending  entirely  upon  the  hospitality 
of  the  country  and  the  camp.  After  a vain  search  one  day  for  a certain 
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Indian  camp  which  we  finally  found  vacated,  we  sat  down  in  the  sage- 
brush to  boil  the  last  bit  of  coffee  we  had  saved  on  a hard  trip.  Fr.  Mike, 
a sketch  artist  of  no  mean  ability,  drew  forth  his  pad  and  pencil,  pro- 
posing a new  Franciscan  escutcheon.  In  the  background  you  beheld  the 
distant  Roundrock  looming  up  against  a cloudless  sky,  for  the  store  at 
that  point  had  been  one  of  the  objectives  on  our  journey.  The  Fran- 
ciscan emblem  of  the  crossed  hands  of  the  Redeemer  and  St.  Francis 
referred,  of  course,  to  the  Friar  host,  while  a luxuriant  growth  of 
sagebrush  in  the  foreground  showed  the  riches  of  the  country  we  had 
traversed.  Decorating  the  cloudless  sky  were  seen  numerous  cigars  with 
tips  pointing  towards  the  crescent  moon.  They  referred  to  a well-known 
brand  of  those  days  called  Al.  The  host  being  well  supplied  with  this 
particular  brand,  the  artist  inferred  that  these  were  about  the  only 
provision  for  the  journey.  The  motto  explained  this,  for  it  read : 
“Luna  semper  providdfit,  the  moon  always  provideth.” 

While  Fr.  Anselm  enjoyed  this  and  other  jokes  at  his  expense,  his 
friends  witnessing  his  haggard  and  worn  appearance  after  his  numerous 
trips,  sympathetically  wished  that  he  exercise  some  care  for  his  person. 
Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  disturb  his  equanimity.  His  bed  might  be 
a saddle  and  sheep-pelt,  his  conveyance  a bronco,  buckboard  or  flivver, 
his  fare  the  scant  menu  of  the  camp  or  his  home,  all  seemed  alike  to  a 
man  with  a will  and  a purpose. 

His  was  a labor  of  love  and  duty  which  was  never  rendered  with 
regard  for  the  opinions  of  men.  It  was  but  natural,  then,  that  the  success 
accompanying  his  efforts  should  meet  with  not  a little  envious  opposition. 
There  were  those  who  sought  the  very  lands  set  aside  for  allotment. 
Others  sought  title  to  these  lands  through  local  and  State  Land  Offices 
and  politicians,  or  to  purchase  the  railroad  townships  over  the  leases 
of  the  Indians.  Not  being  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  law  and  its 
red  tape,  nor  knowing  sufficiently  the  niceties  of  modern  courts  and 
papers  of  title,  the  Indian  is  at  a decided  loss.  It  is  therefore  com- 
paratively easy  for  the  white  man  “to  get  there  first.”  Where  the  white 
man  can  not  get  what  he  desires,  he  is -quickly  inclined  to  argue  that  the 
Indian  is  getting  too  much.  Especially  so  in  land  matters.  Evidently, 
too,  the  Indian  must  be  shown  because  he  is  from  the  farthest  back- 
woods  of  Missouri,  uneducated,  conservative,  if  not  stubborn  like  the 
choicest  Missouri  brand.  Few  people  possess  the  patience  to  instruct  the 
Indian  and  show  him  by  stages  as  Fr.  Anselm  was  wont  to  do.  It  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  in  these  land  matters  he  had  few  if  any 
confidants  among  the  whites.  Instead,  with  good  sense  and  diplomacy 
he  let  results  speak  for  themselves.  He  knew  what  he  wanted  and 
usually  approached  the  proper  persons  in  the  proper  way.  In  this 
manner  he  was  able  to  secure  much  needed  protection  for  the  Indians. 

Opposition  was  bound  to  be  raised,  and  for  that  matter  has  not 
subsided  with  the  progress  made  in  Navaho  land  matters.  Indeed,  it  is 
as  keen  as  ever.  Allotments  can  not  be  thrown  out,  bpt  townships 
leased  are  being  fenced  in,  allotments  and  all.  It  is  a race  that  eventually 
spells  harm  to  the  Navaho  homesteader,  and  can  hardly  benefit  his 
white  neighbor  to  any  extent.  Various  outside  factors  have  made  the 
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solution  of  the  difficulties  harder.  Where  formerly  there  was  but  one 
agent  and  agency,  superintendents  and  agents  have  been  gradually 
multiplied,  so  that  we  witness  about  as  many  various  policies  as  there 
are  agents.  Their  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  their  several  districts,  such 
as  Fort  Defiance,  Shiprock,  Crown  Point,  Western  Navaho  and  Leupp. 
Such  division  may  render  the  administration  of  the  tribe  easier,  but 
does  not  always  safeguard  against  encroachments.  Then,  too.  it  is  well 
known  that  sheep  and  cattle  can  not  range  together.  Therefore  do  the 
interests  of  the  cattle  and  sheepmen  constantly  dash. 

To  avoid  such  a clash  between  Navaho  sheepmen  and  white  cattle- 
men, the  latter  have  suggested  the  return  of  the  Navaho  to  their  original 
reservation  limits.  As  an  outcome  of  this  movement  a so-called  “grass 
inspector”  was  delegated  last  spring  to  look  over  the  reservation  range 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  capacity.  He  happened  in  during  one  of  those 
periodical  droughts  which  are  the  despair  of  the  small  as  well  as  the 
large  sheepowners.  The  valleys  were  practically  blanched,  while  the 
more  favored  spots  along  the  mountains  hardly  sufficed  for  the  fancy  of 
a goat.  Evidently  the  cattlemen  overlook  the  fact  that  the  reservation 
is  already  overstocked,  and  no  amount  of  inspectors  of  grass  and  other 
things  will  put  more  grass  and  range  there  than  now  exists.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a Navaho  reservation  does  not  make  these  grounds  the 
cream  of  grazing  lands,  and  I much  doubt  if  the  cattlemen  interested 
have  seen  more  of  the  reservation  than  the  dim  outline  on  the  horizon. 
To  add  more  Indians  with  their  sheep  upon  a reservation  that  can 
not  forage  what  already  exists  there,  let  alone  furnish  ample  water  for 
existing  herds,  is  to  add  folly  to  idiocy.  ' 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
policy  to  extend  the  reservation  further.  The  writer  is  familiar  with 
the  extent  of  the  reservation.  He  can  claim  some  familiarity  with 
spots  that  are  more  favorfed.  Others  he  has  traversed  when  the  valleys 
were  a scalding  cauldron  with  horses  gone  mad  with  thirst.  Still  other 
portions  he  has  steered  clear  of,  being  perfectly  satisfied  to  rest  his 
opinion  upon  authorities  that  describe  large  Navaho  tracts  as  wastes, 
worthless,  sand,  desert,  waterless  and  dry.  He  agrees  with  those  who 
assert  that  the  reservation  is  large,  in  fact  large  enough  as  it  is.  Yet 
he  knows,  too,  that  the  crying  need  of  the  reservation  is  water,  more 
water,  and  improvement  of  such  water  sources  as  exist  for  sheep, 
cattle  and  agriculture.  Who  in  the  Southwest  is  not  familiar  with  the 
scant  precipitation  of  the  country?  While  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
have  some  precipitation,  neither  of  these  states,  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ever  think  of  impounding  the  usual  rushing  streams  which  fill  after 
a heavy  summer  rainfall,  or  in  spring  from  the  melting  snows.  By  what 
good  fortune,  then,  can  we  expect  the  United  States  Government  to 
expend  vast  sums  of  money  for  water  improvements  on  the  reservation  ? 
It  seems  more  economic  to  extend  the  reservation  when  that  can  be  done. 
At  the  least,  the  existing  extensions  and  grants  should  be  welcomed. 
Since  there  is  a large  amount  of  unoccupied  grazing  lands  in  both 
states,  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  returning  the  Xavahos  to  the 
reservation  limits  in  order  to  protect  white  settlers.  That  reservation  is 
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aiready  too  small,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  visitors  is  hardly  worth 
while  contending  for. 

The  bluebottle  may  be  a troublesome  fly  so  long  as  it  enjoys  its 
freedom.  Once  enveloped,  however,  in  the  meshes  of  a cobweb  it  is 
helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  the  spider.  Even  a small  spider  can  repeatedly 
attack  the  larger  bluebottle,  weaken  it%  wings  and  finally  paralyze  its 
central  nerve.  So,  too,  the  white  man's  superior  knowledge  of  land- 
laws  and  their  workings  put  him  at  a decided  advantage  over  the  Indian. 
Little  skill  is  required  to  daze,  or  even  to  circumvent  an  ignorant, 
uneducated  and  unsuspecting  Indian.  Take  the  Indian's  land  and  you 
break  his  spine.  Curtail  his  grazing  lands  and  what  becomes  of  his 
property?  Yet,  there  are  not  a few  towns,  adjacent  to  the  Navaho 
reservation,  that  are  considered  flourishing  largely  on  their  account. 
Few  Indian  reservations  can  point  to  as  many  retail  traders,  while  the 
records  of  wholesalers  at  Farmington,  Gallup,  Thoreau,  Flagstaff,  Wins- 
low, Holbrook  and  other  railroad  points  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
might  be  interesting  revelation  in  the  light  of  volume  of  business  done 
with  Indians  on  and  off  the  reservation.  Coal  miners  and  lumberjacks 
may  strike,  your  Navaho  belongs  to  no  union.  Yet,  if  today  they  were 
to  be  relegated  to  their  poorest  of  reservations,  just  because  “there 
isn't  eno(i*gh  room  outside  for  whites  and  Indians,"  some  of  the  leading 
wholesale  houses  might  as  well  join  them  in  a sympathetic  strike. 
We  do  not  contend  that  the  Indian  trading  business  is  the  backbone  of 
these  cdmmunities.  Nobody  will  deny,  however,  that  much  of  their 
prosperity  and  business  is  derived  from  the  Navaho  country.  It  is  there- 
fore a shortsighted  policy,  indeed,  that  saps  at  the  marrow  of  such 
prosperity,  and  is  little  interested  in  its  conservation  and  development. 
The  citizens  of  these  towns,  through  their  commercial  clubs  or  repre- 
sentatives, could  do  much  in  this  line,  by  fostering  amicable  relations 
between  whites  and  Indians,  and  arriving  at  a fair  settlement  whenever 
mutual  interests  seem  to  clash. 

We  can  only  welcome  the  fact  that  the  late  Fr.  Anselm  devoted 
much  of  his  energies  towards  settling  the  Navaho  land  question  as  far 
as  that  has  succeeded.  The  tribe  kfiows  few  men  as  leaders  and  friends 
like  Chief  Manuelito  and  Fr.  Anselm  were.  Both  enjoyed  a breadth 
of  vision,  and  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  the  most  vital  issue 
affecting  the  Navaho  tribe.  Their  names  are  therefore  appropriately 
linked  together,  and  will  be  so  linked  in  the  history  of  the  tribe,  as 
two  men  distinctly  alone  in  their  class.  Both  were  big  enough  to  see, 
each  in  his  own  way,  that  the  interests  of  the  tribe  and  its  white 
neighbors  can  not  be  severed,  but  are  very  closely  related. 
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U.  S.  INDIAN  SCHOOL  AT 
SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 

By  Rev.  Theodosius  Meyer,  O.  I7.  M. 


HE  United  States  Indian  School,  situated  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe,  looks  like  a little 
town  of  green-roofed  buildings.  And  so  it  is.  There  are 
approximately  420  pupils  besides  the  employes.  About 
385  of  these  are  Catholics;  Every  opportunity  is  given 
them  to  practice  their  religion. 

On  holidays  of  obligation  Mass  is  said  for  them  at  6:30  A.  M.  On 
Saturday  at  7 :00  P.  M.  I hear  confessions.  The  boys  go  to  confession  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  on  the  first  and  third  Saturday  of  the  month;  the 
girls  may  go  on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturday.  On  an  average  about 
eighty  go  to  confession  and  communion  every  week ; the  ciborium  was 
too  small,  so  the  Sisters  of  St.  Catherine’s  kindly  donated  one. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  6 :30  A.  M.  I say  Mass  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 
A fairly  good  altar  is  kept  on  the  stage.  Two  of  the  boys  put  it  into 
place,  arrange  the  cloths,  candles  and  other  necessaries,  and  serve.  Mass 
with  great  devotion.  During  this  Mass  I give  a short  talk,  plain  truths 


TAKING  THE  ELEVATOR. 

When  visiting  a typical  Pueblo  Indian 
home  you  must  take  the  “elevator”  and 
enter  by  the  roof. 


plainly  told.  Usually  every- 
thing is  over  at  7 :25  A.  M., 
so  that  they  can  be  ready  for 
breakfast  at  7 :30  A.  M. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the 
Sisters  go  out  for  catechetical 
instructions.  Last  year  four 
Sisters  performed  this  task. 
This  year  five  Sisters  from  St. 
Catherine’s  Indian  School  and 
four  Sisters  from  Loretto  Con- 
vent have  caught  the  mission- 
ary spirit.  Thus  the  pupils  can 
be  graded  according  to  ability, 
the  classes  are  not  so  large  and 
more  easily  handled. 

On  Monday  evening  at 
7 :0()  o’clock  I explain  the  cate- 
chism to  them.  It  taxes  the 
ingenuity  to  keep  so  large  a 
class  of  children,  young  men 
and  voung  ladies,  with  varying 
talents,  interested  for  an  hour. 
(I  said  young  ladies,  and  I did 
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so  advisedly,  for  some  are  very  lady-like  in  their  deportment.)  How- 
ever, I mix  catechism  and  zoology,  and  botany  and  art,  and  science, 
and  hygiene,  and  stories,  etc.,  and  I hold  their  attention  fairly 
well.  Very  often,  when  the  hour  is  over,  they  express  their  regret 
and  ask  me  to  continue  or  to  sing  them  a song.  At  times  I sing 
them  a comic  medley.  They  are  very  fond  of  this  particular  one. 
They  have  quite  a sense  of  humor  and  are  very  fond  of  mimicking, 
when  they  consider  themselves  unobserved.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones 
seem  very  bright  and  cheery,  and  these  go  to  the  sacraments  regularly. 
I love  them  dearly.  A good  many  are  not  very  impressionable.  They 
sit  there  with  statuesque  immobility — either  dreaming  of  the  coming 
of  Montezuma,  or  thinking  absolutely  about  nothing  at  all — I can  not 
say  which.  However,  “constant  dripping  weareth  away  stone,”  and  I 
think  that  they  are  all  improving  just  a little  if  not  much. 

On  May  22nd.  last  year,  a class  of  105  received  their  First  Holy 
Communion.  The  girls  were  dressed  in  white  and  the  good  Sisters 
came  out  to  arrange  their  wreaths  and  veils.  The  boys  were  dressed 
in  their  uniforms  and  presented  a very  military  appearance.  After 
Mass  they  were  all  invested  with  the  scapular. 

Mother  Catherine  Drexel,  who,  through  her  generosity  is  making 
the  work  possible,  was  present  at  the  Mass  on  Sunday,  October  23rd, 
and  was  delighted  to  see  so  many  children  receive  Holy  Communion — 
abundant  fruits  of  her  endeavors  in  behalf  of  these  children  of  nature. 


»■  — — — — — — — — — — — — — ■■  - « • 

FR.  ANSELM  WEBER,  O.  F.  M.,  AND 
THE  LAGUNA  INDIANS 

Liy  Rev.  Fridolin  Schuster,  O.F.M. 

—————— - - — * 

Scarcely  a council  meeting  is  held 
at  Laguna  but  what  the  name  of  Fr. 
Anselm  Weber  is  recalled  and  his  un- 
timely death  sincerely  mourned.  Fr. 
Anselm  had  been  at  Laguna  only  a few 
times,  but  in  those  short  visits  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  these  Indians  and  I 
have  never  seen  Indians  mourn  for  any- 
one as  deeply  as  they  have  for  him. 
Whilst  Fr.  Anselm  has  put  forth  his 
best  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Navaho 
Indians  and  will  be  known  in  history 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  Navahos,  at  the 
same  time  he  was  always  willing  and  ready  to  lend  his  assistance  in 
affairs  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 
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Shortly  before  the  Franciscan  Fathers  took  charge  of  the  Gallup 
parish,  while  Fr.  Juilliard  was  still  pastor,  the  dispute  about  a tract 
of  land  known  as  the  Paguate  Purchase  involving  some  40,000  acres, 
between  the  Indians  of  Paguate  and  the  Mexicans  living  north  of  that 
Pueblo,  became  intense,  and  Fr.  Juilliard,  in  an  effort  to  make  a peaceful 
settlement  requested  Fr.  Anselm  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  latter 
did  so  with  his  usual  ^nergy;  he  delved  into  old  records  and  surveys 
and  wrote  a clear  concise  statement  of  the  case  and  sent  it  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  Indian  Office  at  Washington.  Had  his  advice  been 
followed  and  his  recommendations  carried  out,  the  case  would  have  been 
settled  amicably,  but  instead  the  matter  was  taken  to  the  courts  where  it 
has  been  dragging  on  for  more  than  ten  years  and  is  not  settled  yet. 

In  the  fall  of  1916,  the  Laguna  Indians  decided  to  send  a delegation 
to  Washington  to  present  some  petitions  to  the  Indian  Office  and  to  get 
action  on  some  pending  questions,  as  all  their  previous  efforts  had  been 
fruitless.  As  Fr.  Anselm  was  contemplating  a trip  to  Washington  with* 
a delegation  of  Navaho  Indians,  I persuaded  the  Lagunas  to  postpone 
their  trip  until  such  time  as  Fr.  Anselm  would  go.  They  followed  my 
advice.  At  Washington,  owing  to  the  advice  and  help  of  Fr.  Anselm, 
the  Lagunas  were  successful  in  their  efforts  and  had  all  their  requests 
granted  by  the  Indian  Office.  Foremost  of  these  was  an  addition  of 
proximately  150,000  acres  to  their  Pueblo  Grant.  It  is  true,  this  land  is 
mostly  desert  land  and  in  a dry  year  even  a jtfckrabbit  must  carry  his 
knapsack  with  him  lest  he  die  of  starvation,  but  in  an  ordinary  year 
the  Lagunas  can  graze  some  of  their  sheep  and  cattle.  It  was  during  that 
visit  at  the  National  Capital  that  we  realized  the  wonderful  prestige 
which  Fr.  Anselm  enjoyed  among  Senators,  Congressmen  and  other 
Government  employees.  Contained  in  that  increase  of  the  Laguna 
reservation  were  many  railroad  sections  and  it  was  here  again  that  the 
good  work  of  Fr.  Anselm  brought  relief  to  the  Laguna  Indians.  It 
was  mainly  through  his  efforts  and  hard  work  that  proceedings  to  have 
the  railroad  sections  exchanged  in  favor  of  the  Indians  were  instituted, 
and  those  exchanges  are  now  coming  to  a successful  close. 

After  this  success  the  Lagunas  repeatedly  called  on  Fr.  Anselm 
for  advice,  for  they  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability ; and  when 
the  citizenship  bill  for  Indians  came  up  in  Congress,  their  first  thought 
was  of  Fr.  Anselm  and  now  without  his  influence  and  prestige  they  feel 
that  their  cause  is  greatly  damaged. 

It  was  during  that  visit  at  Washington  in  January,  1917,  that  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  that  finally  caused  his  death  first  manifested 
themselves.  When  the  news  of  his  demise  reached  these  Indians,  it 
spread  a pall  over  the  whole  tribe  and  they  sincerely  mourn  him  as  a true 
friend  of  the  Redman  who  spent  his  best  efforts,  aye  his  whole  life,  in 
a most  unselfish  and  sacrificing  manner  for  the  uplift  and  welfare  of  the 
Indian  race. 
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Wambli  Wakita — Watching  Eagle 

Apostle  of  the  Indians 

HE  sudden  death  of  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Wm.  H.  Ketcham 
following  eight  months  after  that  of  his  best  friend  and 
aide-de-camp,  Fr.  Anselm  Weber,  O.F.M.,  has  been 
another  serious  loss  to  all  our  Indians  and  has  plunged 
them  a second  time  this  year  into  deep  and  silent  grief. 
Upon  hearing  of  his  death  a knell  of  prayer  and  benedic- 
tion went  up  from  the  hearts  of  the  Red  Men  all  over  the  United  States, 
asking  God  to  have  mercy  on  his  soul  and  to  reward  him  abundantly  for 
his  faithful  service. 

The  summons  came  without  warning,  but  the  vigilant  priest  was 
ready  to  render  to  his  eternal  Father  the  account  of  his  stewardship. 
Death  overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  the  Red  Men  to  whom  he  had 
consecrated  his  life.  In  fact,  it  found  him  among  the  Choctaw,  the 
Indians  in  whose  behalf  he  had  labored  at  the  beginning  of  his  missionary 
career,  and  for  whose  uplift  he  had  in  an  especial  way  devoted  his 
linguistic  talents.  The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  Choctaw 
and  English,  and  his  translations  of  Government  publications  into  both 
these  languages,  are  lasting  monuments  to  his  memory.  With  the 
exception  of  the  late  Abbe  Rouquette,  of  New  Orleans,  Monsignor 
Ketcham  was  the  only  priest  to  acquire  the  Choctaw  language. 

In  October,  1921,  Monsignor  Ketcham  went  to  the  Choctaw  Indian 
Mission  of  Mississippi  to  prepare,  in  Choctaw  and  in  English,  a report 
on  the  Choctaw  tribe,  for  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  the 
interest  of  some  schools  soon  to  be  opened  there  by  the  Government. 
In  conjunction  with  his  Choctaw  friend,  Peter  J.  Hudson,  he  devoted 
three  weeks  to  the  preparation  of  this  report.  “The  work  on  which  we 
have  been  engaged  is  progressing  satisfactorily,”  he  wrote  to  a friend. 
Then  the  day  was  set  for  his  return  and  a letter  came  saying  that  he 
would  be  in  Washington  by  November  11th.  Soon  after  this,  another 
letter  came  telling  of  a strange  and  sudden  illness  that  necessitated 
the  postponement  of  his  journey. 

Rallying  from  this  illness,  Monsignor  Ketcham  celebrated  Mass  on 
the  following  Sunday  and  went  for  a motor  ride  that  afternoon  in 
company  witl?  Rev.  E.  J.  Philippe,  the  missionary  to  the  Choctaw,  and 
close  friend  of  Monsignor  Ketcham.  The  next  morning,  while  at 
breakfast,  death  came  to  the  revered  priest  without  a moment’s  warning. 
Falling  from  his  chair,  he  was  immediately  lifted  and  then  carried  out 
to  the  portico  by  the  two  Fathers  and  the  lay-Brother  attached  to  the 
mission.  Father  Philippe  absolved  and  anointed  him,  and  there,  without 
a struggle,  he  breathed  his  last. 

The  remains  of  the  beloved  priest  were  that  day  taken  a distance  of 
forty  miles  to  Meridian,  the  nearest  railroad  point,  and  then  by  train 
were  borne  to  his  father’s  home  in  Oklahoma  City. 

The  funeral  of  Monsignor  Ketcham  took  place  on  Friday,  November 
18th,  at  the  Cathedral  in  Oklahoma  City.  Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  was 
offered  by  Monsignor  Gustave  Depreitere,  in  the  presence  of  Right  Rev. 
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Theophile  Meerschaert,  Bishop  of  Oklahoma.  The  responses  were 
rendered  from  the  choir  in  the  plaintive  Gregorian  by  devoted  priests — 
friends  of  the  deceased.  Though  many  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were 
unable  to  reach  Oklahoma  in  time  for  the  funeral,  nevertheless,  the 
sanctuary  was  filled  with  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  and  distant  points, 


t RIGHT  REV.  MONSIGNOR  WILLIAM  H.  KETCHAM.  f 
Died  November  14,  1921,  at  the  Choctaw  Indian  Mission  of  Tucker, 
Mississippi,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 


while  opposite  them  in  full  uniform,  sat  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of 
( )klahoma  City. 

In  the  funeral  oration,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  McGuire  gives  us  the  following 
beautiful  sketch  of  Father  Ketchain: 

“He  was  loved  by  his  people,  Indian  and  white,  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic,  because  they  could  see  that  he  loved  them  and  that  nothing 
on  earth  or  in  hell  could  daunt  his  resolution  to  help  and  to  save  them. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  he  was  called  to  a greater  mission,  that  of  directing 
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the  missionary  activities  of  the  Church  toward  the  Indians  of  the  whole 
nation,  or  that  his  bishop,  with  few  priests  in  his  vicariate  felt  his  loss 
as  that  of  his  right  arm?  In  Washington,  his  headquarters  rather  than 
his  home,  his  work  brought  him  into  close  relations  with  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  with  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  and  even  with 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  two  of  whom,  Roosevelt  and  Taft, 
were  his  intimate  friends,  as  well  as  with  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  entire  nation.  He  had  to  fight  for  the 
rights  of  his  Indians,  especially  for  their  freedom  of  education,  and  well 
he  performed  his  task. 

“He  was  privileged  to  see  the  great  gift  he  had  helped  others  to 
receive,  the  gift  of  faith,  obtained  by  his  sister,  his  mother  and  his 
father.  May  the  knowledge  comfort  them  that  in  their  grief  they  are 
not  alone,  but  that  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  every  Catholic  church 
of  our  land,  and  especially  in  every  Indian  home  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico  there  is  grief  because  Monsignor 
Ketcham  is  no  more/’ 

Yes!  The  Indians  of  the  whole  country  will  feel  this  loss  keenly 
but  especially  the  Navahos,  who  have  so  recently  lost  their  best  friend 
and  greatest  apostle  in  the  person  of  Fr.  Anselm  Weber  with  whom 
Fr.  Ketcham  so  zealously  safeguarded  the  interests  of  these  Indians. 
We  feel  that  in  Fr.  Ketcham  we  have  now  lost  our  truest  friend.  May 
God  reward  him  a hundredfold  for  his  labors.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

MSGR.  WILLIAM  H.  KETCHAM 

Sketch  of  his  life,  taken  from  the  Franciscan  Herald,  January,  1022. 

William  H.  Ketcham  was  born  June  1,  1868,  at  Sumner,  Iowa.  His 
parents  were  non-Catholics  of  Puritan  origin.  His  first  education  he 
received  in  the  private  schools  of  Wills  Point  and  Hubbard,  Texas. 
While  at  St.  Charles  College,  Grand  Coteau,  La.,  he  received  the  grace 
of  conversion  and  entered  the  Church  in  1885.  Having  decided  for  the 
priesthood,  he  went  to  St.  Mary's  of  the  West  Seminary,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  was  ordained  March  13,  1802,  by  Right  Rev.  T.  Meerschaert, 
D.  D.,  at  Guthrie,  Okla.,  and  appointed  missionary  to  the  people  of  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  and  of  the  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Terri- 
tory (now  Oklahoma),  with  headquarters  at  Muskogee,  Creek  Nation, 
where  he  served  until  189?.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  labor 
among  the  eastern  Choctaws,  with  headquarters  at  Antlers.  Four  years 
later,  in  1901,  Fr.  Ketcham  was  chosen  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Catholic  Indian  Missions,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  head  of  this  Bureau, 
he  brough  about  a number  of  important  results,  as,  for  instance: — 
cordial  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  Bureau,  and  also 
between  the  Government  Indian  officials  and  the  missionaries ; he 
abolished  the  Browning  ruling  which  took  the  right  to  choose  a school 
for  an  Indian  child  from  the  parent  and  vested  it  in  the  Indian  agent; 
he  secured  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Catholic  pupils  in  Government 
schools  to  attend  Catholic  instructions;  he  obtained  the  use  of  Tribal 
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Funds  for  the  support  and  education  of  Indian  pupils  in  certain  mission 
schools  to  the  extent  of  about  $125,000  a year,  which  is  expended  in 
full  by  contract  on  the  Indian  mission  schools ; he  secured  the  restora- 
tion of  rations  to  children  in  mission  schools  wherever  these  schools 
are  located  on  ration  agencies ; he  obtained  fee  simple  titles  to  the  land 
occupied  by  missions  and  schools  on  Indian  reservations ; not  to  mention 
the  large  number  of  schools,  churches,  and  missions  that  owe  their 
erection  to  his  untiring  zeal. 

Fr.  Ketcham  promoted  in  the  diocese  of  the  country  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith  among  Indian  Children,  which  has 
become  a great  factor  in  maintaining  the  forty-two  mission  schools  that 
do  not  receive  any  tribal  assistance.  He  also  published  the  Indian 
Sentinel,  which  appeared  first  as  an  annual,  but  is  now  a quarterly.  The 
publication  office  is  2021  H Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
delightful  little  magazine,  edited  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Inno 
McGill,  is  now  the  official  organ  of  the  Catholic  Indian  Mission  Bureau. 
On  December  3,  1912,  Fr.  Ketcham  was  appointed  by  President  Taft,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  On  June  14th,  of  the 
same  year,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  had  been  conferred  on  him  by 
Fordham  University.  At  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  with 
the  cordial  endorsement  of  Bishop  Meerschaert,  he  was  created  Domestic 
Prelate  of  His  Holiness,  Benedict  XV,  in  1919,  with  the  title  of 
Monsignor. 

We  ask  all  our  readers  to  remember  Monsignor  Ketcham  in  their 
prayers  and  at  Holy  Mass.  Eternal  rest  grant  him,  O Lord,  and  may  the 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 


MISS  FIMA 

By  Rev.  Claude  Mindorff,  O.F.M. 

“What  does  Fima  mean,  Father  ?”  my 
friend  asked  with  a look  of  real  curiosity. 

“Fima !”  I answered,  “why  that  is  a 
little  mascot  recently  adopted  by  our  Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries  to  bring  luck  to  the  Mis- 
sions. Have  you  never  met  her?  I suppose 
not.  She  is  only  a little  child,  born  last 
December,  christened  at  Christmastide,  and 
confirmed  about  a month  later.” 

“What!  confirmed  already?  I never 
knew  that  children  were  confirmed  so  young.” 
“Oh  yes ! Out  West  on  the  Missions, 
the  Bishop  confirms  even  babes  in  arms. 
This  child  needed  confirmation  even  more 
than  others,  if  she  was  to  weather  the  storms  that  would  threaten  her 
young  life,  for  a very  important  role  has  been  assigned  to  her.” 

“Why,  what  can  a little  baby  like  that  do?” 

“Oh,  many  things,  useful  and  otherwise.  Let  us  mention  just  the 
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‘otherwise/  First  of  all  she  is  somewhat  of  an  expense.  She  came 
into  this  world  much  like  other  babies,  without  a stitch  of  clothing  on 
her  back,  and  without  a cent  to  her  name : yea,  even  without  a name. 
It  did  not  take  long  before  she  had  enough  clothes  and  a little  pin-money 
which  were  donated  by  kind  friends  who  sympathized  with  her;  but 
when  it  came  to  giving  her  a name  there  was  the  usual  wrangle.  One 
would  have  her  called  this,  another  that,  a third  tried  to  tag  her  with 
four  names  at  once,  but  at  last  it  was  decided  to  name  her  Fima,  and  in 
all  probability  she'll  keep  that  name,  although  a few  of  her  select  god- 
fathers still  have  their  own  private  opinion  about  it. 

“Besides  these  shortcomings  she  has  others  just  as  natural.  She  has 
to  be  fed  frequently  and  clothed  properly,  she  has  to  be  jollied  a whole 
lot,  and  at  times,  especially  while  she's  teething,  she  keeps  a person 
awake  at  night  with  her  wailings  and  worries.  But  with  all  her  expense 
she  already  manages  to  pay  her  board  and  clothes  and  has  even  begun 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  whole  family." 

“That  certainly  is  a strange  baby,  that  can  already  support  herself 
and  even  the  whole  family." 

“You're  right.  It  is  a strange  baby  indeed.  But  you  must  remember 
that  God  has  endowed  her  with  a natural  gift  of  cheerfulness  and  an 
affectionate  smile  which  go  right  to  your  heart;  and  she  has  a way 
about  her  of  showing  her  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  even  the  smallest 
favor,  that,  once  she  has  gained  a friend,  she  never  loses  his  friendship, 
but  is  treated  more  kindly  and  petted  the  more  the  longer  the  acquaint- 
anceship lasts.  Of  course  she  has  her  whims  and  her  fancies.  Like  all 
babies,  she  certainly  does  make  a noise  and  advertise  her  presence. 
She  tells  everybody  what  she  wants  and  keeps  right  at  them  until  she 
gets  it.  The  first  thing  she  wanted  was  a mite-box  with  the  picture  of  a 
little  Indian  girl  at  the  telephone.  When  she  sawy  it  she  cried : “That's 
me,'  and  straightway  she  wouldn’t  rest  until  everybody  else  was  given 
one  too.  Then  as  mascot  for  the  Missions  she  wanted  them  to  be  made 
known  and  boosted  all  over  the  country,  and  it  didn't  take  long  before  a 
band  of  young  men  printed  30,000  little  leaflets  about  the  Missions, — 
just  to  please  Fima.  But  the  one  person  she  likes  most  of  all  is  the  mail- 
carrier.  When  she  sees  him  coming  she  rushes  down  stairs  to  look  for 
her  letters,  and  the  more  she  gets,  the  happier  sly  is.  She  corresponds 
writh  friends  all  over  the  States  and  Canada,  and  all  day  long  she  plays 
with  those  letters,  opens  and  reads  them,  and  answers  them  and  tabulates 
them,  and  keeps  an  account  of  w^hat  she  receives  and  what  she  sends 
out,  and  of  what  she  spends, ” 

“Say,  Father,  aren't  you  kidding  me?  No  child  of  four  months  can 
do  all  those  things." 

“Well,  not  exactly  kidding,  but  just  using  an  allegorical  form  of 
speech.  That  child  is  not  a physical  child  of  flesh  and  bones,  but  an 
organization,  formed  for  the  advertisement  and  support  of  our  Missions, 
principally  of  those  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona." 

“But  w’hy  the  name,  Fima?" 

“Fima?  Why,  Fijna  stands  for  Franciscan  Indian  Mission  Aid. 
F — I — M — A.  God  bless  her!  May  she  ever  flourish  and  prosper!" 

“Amen,  Father!" 
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MY  FIRST  TRIP  TO  CHIN  LEE 

Taken  From  the  Diary  of  Rev.  Emanuel  Trockur,  O.  F.M. 


X Saturday,  May  29th,  accompanied  by  Abraham  Lee, 
a Navaho  pupil  of  the  Fort  Defiance  Government  School, 
f l started  out  on  the  long  trip  over  the  mountains  to 

Chin  Lee.  After  passing  the  Government  sawmill,  thir- 
teen  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Defiance,  we  missed  the 
main  road ; innocently  I took  a logging  road  which  was 
well-travelled  for  a considerable  distance,  but  finally  disappeared  entirely 
in  an  open  place  in  the  forest  where  a large  number  of  trees  had  been 
cut  down  for  the  sawmill.  The  forest  is  an  extensive  one,  and  the 
risk  of  being  lost  might  prove  serious,  so  we  soon  decided  to  return 
to  the  main  road  by  the  same  way  we  had  come.  At  about  noon  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  before  we  started  downward  we 
took  our  dinner  at  a spot  which  is  known  as  the  “well.” 

From  here  to  Chin  Lee  a chauffeur  has  little  time  for  admiration 
of  scenery  if  he  cares  for  his  life;  naturally  my  observations  wrere 
restricted  almost  exclusively  to  the  road,  which,  in  places,  is  very  rough, 
and  on  account  of  the  steep  grade  with  its  many  curves,  is  exceedingly 
dangerous.  Soon  we  caught  a glimpse  of  the  cottonwoods,  and  I knew* 
at  once  that  we  were  nearing  our  destination,  for  1 had  frequently  heard 
of  the  “cottonwoods”  in  that  locality.  The  road,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  improve  as  we  approached  civilization ; the  sand  was  very  deep, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  road  was  almost  obliterated  where  for 
long  stretches  it  passes  over  solid  beds  of  sand  stone.  I w^as  happy  inso- 
far that  I felt  certain  I would  get  to  Chin  Lee  and  I proclaimed  myself 
fortunate  in  that  I had  come  through  without  a mishap.  One  thing, 
though,  began  to  worry  me,  and  that  was : How  would  I ever  be  able 
to  make  my  mechanical  cockroach  crawl  back  to  the  top  of  that  mountain 
on  my  return ; my  Ford  did  not  make  the  descent  as  though  she  cared 

to  go  back  by  the  same  route — 

she  was  losing  her  reputation. 
I feared,  w^hich  had  been  keep- 
ing her  a-going  so  long,  and  if 
there  was  another  road  lead- 
ing to  St.  Michaels,  that  would 
have  to  be  the  one  for  me  to 
take.  These  were  my  thoughts 
long  before  I reached  Chin  Lee. 
because  1 was  very  anxious  to 
get  back  to  St.  Michaels  on 
Monday  evening,  since  I was 
to  assist  at  Baptism  and  First 

r-r»  ni  Holv  Communion  services  at 

FR.  EMAMjLL  PLAYING  _ , 

PEEK-A-BOO.  our  school  on  Tuesday  morning. 
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At  about  1 :30  we  arrived  at  the  Chin  Lee  Mission  and  to  my  sur- 
prise we  got  there  with  the  Ford ; this  was  the  first  time  I had  ever  seen 
Fr.  Leopold,  who  greeted  us  and  invited  us  into  the  house ; he  prepared 
a meal  for  us  and  I can  say  we  partook  of  it  with  no  little  relish. 

The  next  morning  twenty-five  children  of  the  Indian  school  were 
baptized  and  at  the  High  Mass,  which  I celebrated,  twenty-four  received 
their  First  Holy  Communion.  Fr.  Leopold  was  the  organist,  and  the 
choir  was  composed  of  employes  of  the  school.  In  the  afternoon  Brother 
Julian  and  I visited  the  school  and  whatever  else  might  be  considered 
of  interest  to  a stranger.  I am  sorry  1 could  not  visit  Canyon  de  Chelly, 
which  is  next,  though  inferior  in  grandeur  and  size,  to  the  Grand  Canyon, 
but  unsurpassed  in  historical  interest  in  this  part  of  the  Indian  country. 
At  Chin  Lee  proper  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  absence  of  scenery  ; 
it  reminds  me  of  a very  desolate  part  of  Illinois  through  which  I passed 
on  my  way  to  Chicago  some  years  ago.  This  country,  south  of  Joliet, 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  a populated  region  long,  long  ago, 
but  nothing  remains  to  record  that  fact  but  giant  dirt  piles  which  might 
have  been  thrown  up  by  mining  companies,  who  have  deprived  the  land 
of  its  hidden  wealth  and  have  since  located  in  other  parts  of  the  state 
to  supply  the  nation  with  fuel.  The  only  difference  between  this  part 
of  Illinois  and  Chin  Lee  may  be  that  the  one  was  made  desolate-looking 
by  the  hands  of  men,  whilst  the  other  may  still  be  a part  of  the  original 
chaos.  The  soil  at  Chin  Lee  is  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  principally 
due  to  the  absence  of  water,  and  in  the  dry  season,  as  Brother  Julian 
remarked,  one  could  almost  build  a house  in  the  huge  cracks  that  are 
rent  in  the  fields. 

In  the  evening  the  twenty-four  First  Communicants  were  enrolled 
in  the  Scapular  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  with  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  the  solemn  day  came  to  a close.  My  work  was 
done  and  I was  again  becoming  interested  in  my  homeward  trip. 

The  following  morning,  after  I had  said  Mass  and  we  had  break- 
fasted, my  Navaho  guide  and  I set  out ; we  had  already  decided  to  take 
another  road,  which,  though  longer,  was  much  better  than  the  one  we 
had  taken  two  days  before.  All 
was  going  well  and  I had  pros- 
pects of  making  the  trip  of  sev- 
enty and  more  miles  in  only 
a few  hours,  when  suddenly 
the  wheels  of  my  Ford  refused 
to  turn.  “There  goes  that  hub,,, 
thought  I,  “that  has  been 
threatening  to  come  off  so 
long.”  Off  came  the  wheel — I 
took  it  off — but  the  hub  was 
intact,  at  least  it  was  no  worse 
than  it  had  been  several  weeks 

before.  1 replaced  the  wheel,  OPF  AGAIN! 
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and  the  engine  chucked  again,  but  when  the  gears  were  meshed,  a most 
heart-rending  screech  and  groan  issued  forth,  apparently  from  beneath 
my  feet.  I looked  into  the  transmission  case,  and  with  that  the  mystery 
deepened,  for  I failed  to  find  the  trouble.  “How  far  is  it  to  Ganado?” 
I asked.  “About  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,”  came  the  reply,  to  which  I 
added:  “Well,  let’s  walk  it  then;  I can  find  nothing  wrong;  all  I know 
is  that  the  car  won’t  go.  She  seems  to  have  lost  her  reputation.” 

It  was  exactly  11 :50  and  a very  hot  day.  Alternately  we  carried  a 
heavy  suitcase,  but  only  for  a few  miles ; with  every  step  the  burden 
seemed  to  become  heavier  and  we  finally  hid  it  in  the  bushes  by  the 
roadside.  With  renewed  energy  we  continued  our  weary  hike  and 
after  five  hours  we  arrived  at  Hubbell’s  ranch  at  Ganado. 

This  was  indeed  a great  relief ; my  hands  and  neck  were  sunburnt 
and  1 was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  thirst ; I believe  I never  was 
so  tired  before.  And  yet  I was  not  at  home — still  tw’enty-nine  miles 
to  go.  Our  “car,”  call  it  a car  if  you  wish,  I mean  the  one  that,  at  this 
time  of  the  story,  was  standing  in  the  dreary  waste,  about  forty-five 
miles  from  home,  had  a rival  at  home,  a real  car,  a Buick  Six,  but 
that  was  too  far  for  me.  At  Ganado  I called  Fr.  Anselm  by  phone,  ex- 
plained my  misfortune  to  him  and  asked  him  to  send  the  Buick  over. 
I had  a hard  time  to  make  it  clear  to  him  where  I was,  since  he  expected 
me  to  return  by  way  of  the  sawmill,  and  he  therefore  thought  I was 
at  Ft.  Defiance.  At  9 :00  o’clock  the  rescue  car  arrived  and  at  1 1 :30  I 
was  safe  at  home,  perfectly  satisfied  that  I had  had  some  trip. 

At  8 :00  o’clock  the  next  morning  Fathers  Anselm,  Ludger  and  I 
baptized  forty-two  Kavaho  pupils  at  St.  Michaels  school,  and  at  the 
Levitical  High  Mass  eighteen  received  their  First  Holy  Communion. 
In  the  evening  we  went  to  Ft.  Defiance  where  fifty-six  children  received 
Holy  Baptism.  On  our  way  home  that  night  I suggested  to  Fr.  Anselm 
that  on  the  morrow  I go  to  the  scene  of  my  breakdown  and  bring  the 
Ford  home;  he  was  satisfied,  and  early  the  next  morning  John  Foley, 
John  Watchman  and  I departed.  My  diagnosis  of  the  car’s  trouble 
was  rather  general  and  we  accordingly  took  with  us  every  tool  that  we 

thought  might  be  needed,  and 
a duplicate  of  almost  every 
part  of  the  running  mechanism 
of  a Ford.  We  came  upon  the 
deserted  “chidi”  exactly  forty- 
eight  hours  after  her  collapse. 
There  she  stood,  peeping  over 
the  hill  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  with  her  nose  pointing  to 
the  south.  A stranger  who 
might  have  chanced  by  — but 
apparently  did  not  — would, 
without  doubt,  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  car  was  ex- 


ON  AGAIN! 
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hausted,  for  she  stopped  at  a place  where  nobody  lives,  where  nothing 
grows,  where  there  is  no  water — a spot  which  no  man  in  this  world 
could  point  out  to  you  but  I myself.  Such  spots,  let  it  be  said  in  proof 
of  the  bareness  of  this  country,  are  very,  very  numerous. 

We  towed  the  disabled  car  to  a corral  some  distance  away  where 
we  could  find  logs  with  which  to  block  up  the  body  of  the  car  after 
removing  the  rear  truck.  After  dinner,  which  consisted  of  bread, 
wieners  and  coffee,  we  proceeded  to  operate.  On  opening  the  differential 
housing  I was  seized  with  a feeling  of  surprise  which  almost  grew  to 
disappointment ; there  seemed  to  be  no  trouble ; the  drive  pinion  was 
not  worn,  the  gears  were  in  perfect  condition,  nothing  seemed  to  be 
broken  as  we  had  surmised ; only  after  we  had  removed  the  rear  axle 
did  we  discover  what  was  the  matter;  two  small  thrust  washers  had 
been  badly  worn,  preventing  the  gears  from  meshing;  in  gathering  the 
material  which  we  considered  necessary  for  repairs,  John  Foley  had 
accidentally  gotten  his  hands  on  some  of  these  washers  which  soon 
brought  the  Ford  to  her  own  self  again. 

Just  as  we  began  to  put  things  together,  like  a flash  a violent  whirl- 
wind, characteristic  of  this  country,  was  heard  beyond  the  corral ; as  if 
by  instinct  we  moved  away  from  the  car,  and  when  the  whirl  had  passed 
the  body  of  the  car  was  resting  on  the  ground.  Fortunate  for  us  that 
we  did  not  remain  under  it,  for  we  might  have  been  crushed  by  its 
weight.  Some  of  the  rods  were  slightly  bent ; these  were  easily 
straightened,  and  we  were  again  heading  towards  home ; at  Ganado  it 
was  necessary  to  make  an  emergency  repair  on  the  front  spring,  and 
at  about  8:30  P.  M.  the  crippled  Ford  went  to  rest  in  her  stall. 

During  our  absence  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Granjon,  of  Tucson,  had 
arrived  at  our  Mission  on  his  confirmation  tour  among  the  Navahos. 
The  next  day,  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  His  Lordship  pontificated 
and  in  the  outdoor  procession  carried  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In  the 
afternoon  214  children  and  adults  received  the  Sacrament  of  Confirma- 
tion. I had,  in  the  meantime,  gone  to  Ft.  Defiance  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  confirmation  of  my  class  at  the  Government  school,  and  on 
Friday  149  pupils  were  confirmed  there. 

We  returned  to  St.  Michaels  school  for  dinner,  after  which  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  Fr.  Rembert  and  I went  to  Gallup;  His  Lordship  took 
a train  for  Williams,  Arizona,  and  Fr.  Rembert  and  I rode  to  Tohatchi 
to  assist  Fr.  Marcellus  with  the  baptism^  of  64  Navaho  children  the  next 
morning.  Father  Marcellus  sang  the  High  Mass  which  followed  these 
ceremonies,  and  Fr.  Rembert  and  I were  organist  and  choir.  During  the 
Mass  thirty  pupils  of  the  Tohatchi  school  received  their  First  Holy  Com- 
munion. That  same  day  we  returned  to  our  respective  missions  to  have 
services  on  Sunday,  but  Tuesday  saw  us  again  on  the  road  to  Tohatchi 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  new  chapel  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Nine  o’clock  was  the  appointed  hour,  but  at  10:00  o’clock  there  was  no 
archbishop  in  sight.  “Perhaps  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
car,”  thought  I,  recalling  my  sad  experience  of  the  preceding  week  on 
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my  way  home  from  Chin  Lee.  Sure  enough,  when  His  Grace  and 
several  priests  arrived  shortly  after  10  :0()  o’clock,  I learned  that  even 
an  archbishop  is  not  secure  from  break  downs,  for  they  had  had  tire 
trouble  only  a short  time  after  leaving  Gallup. 

A missionary’s  life,  1 soliloquized,  is  very  much  like  a Ford:  He 
blows  up  orlce  in  a while,  is  often  tire-d,  sometimes  suffers  a break-down, 
but  always  gets  there,  if  not  today,  then  “manvana”  (tomorrow).  A 
strenuous,  but  withal,  an  interesting,  life! 


attempt  at  either  civilization  or  Christianization  seemed  hopelessly  doomed 
to  failure. 


Thus  Benavides*  memorial  of  1630  makes  merely  passing  mention  of 
the  Xawehu  tribe  as  living  towards  the  west  of  the  then  known  Pueblo 
districts,  notably  that  of  the^  Santa  Clara  Pueblo.  More  recent  Spanish 
and  American  sources  speak  of  the  Xavaho  as  living  in  the  strongholds 
of  the  Chusca  Range  and  the  De  Chelley  Canyons..  The  Navahos 
themselves  still  speak  of  their  original  home  as  at  dineta,  the  Xavaho 
country,  which  they  place  east  of  their  present  habitat,  say  in  the  Tierra 
Amarilla  country,  near  the  Taos  village.  And,  if  we  seek  for  boundaries, 
their  legends  place  them  at  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  in  the  west, 
Mt.  Taylor  south.  San  Juan  Mountains  in  the  north,  and  Sisnajin,  or  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  east.  Yet  even  these  boundaries 
were  never  enforced,  but  enlarged  to  suit  the  fancy  of  early  raiders  and 
later  of  sheep  owners. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  tribe  seems  to  have  been  agriculture^  on 
a modest  scale.  To  this  the  industry  of  sheep  raising  was  later  added, 
which  gradually  developed  into  sheep  stealing,  until  the  campaign  of 
1S64  confined  them  to  a reservation  near  Fort  Sumner,  in  New  Mexico. 
There  they  remained  four  years. 

This  captivity,  however,  was  a complete  failure.  For  in  186S 
Superintendent  Davis  reported:  “The  Navahos  were  located  several 
years  ago  upon  a reservation  at  the  Bosque  Redondo  by  the  military, 
and  after  expending  vast  sums  of  money,  and  after  making  every  effort 
for  more  than  four  years  to  make  it  a success,  it  has  proved  a total 
failure.  Accordingly  on  June  1,  1*68,  General  Sherman  and  Colonel 
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Tapan,  Peace  Commissioners,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  tribe 
by  which  they  were  to  be  removed  to  their  former  country.  The  reserva- 
tion then  given  them  was  included  between  parallel  37°  of  north  latitude, 
and  a parallel  line  drawn  through  Fort  Defiance,  for  north  and  south 
line,  and  parallel  of  longitude  109°,  30'  and  a parallel  drawn  through 
Ojo  del  Oso,  as  east  and  west  lines.”* 

This,  it  would  seem,  constituted  what  is  now  known  as  the  Treaty 
Reservation.  Parallel  37°  north  latitude  corresponds  to  the  Arizona- 
Utah  boundary  line,  and  Colorado-New  Mexico  line,  respectively.  The 
eastern  line  would  run  between  Manuelito  and  Tuye  Springs  north, 
.through  Chaco  Wash  and  Valley,  to  the  boundary.  The  parallel  of 
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Fort  Defiance  would  be  the  south  line.  Ojo  del  Oso  is  traceable  neither 
on  modern  maps,  nor  such  older  ones  as  were  available.  The  southwest 
corner,  however,  could  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Lizard  Spring,  a.- 
few  miles  north  of  the  present  Ganado.  Thence  north  in  the  Chinlee 
valley  three  miles  west  of  the  present  site  of  Chinlee  up  to  the  north 
boundary  line,  a little  east  of  what  is  /low  Mexican  Water.  (This 
western  line  accords  with  recent  tracings  in  this  district). 

Evidently  the  treaty  was  bent  on  including  the  De  Chelley  and 
tributary  Canyons  which,  at  the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  Navahos 

* T.  E.  Farish,  History  of  Arizona,  Phoenix,  191.\  who  quotes  Dunn’s 
“Massacre  of  the  Mountains,”  published  1880,  as  his  authority.  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
“Arizona  and  New  Mexico,”  Vol.  XVII.,  too,  quotes  Dunn.  The  dates  for  the 
extensions  of  the  Navaho  Reservation  are  also  taken  from  these  works.  We 
have  also  consulted  H.  E.  Gregory,  “Navajo  Country,”  Washington,  1910,  as 
well  as:  “The  Navajo  Indians,  St.  Michaels,  Arizona,”  1914,  by  Rev.  Anselm 

Weber,  O.  F.  M. 
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to  the  Bosque,  and  ever  since  American  occupation,  had  been  considered 
the  original  home  and  stronghold  of  the  tribe.  On  the  east  side,  too,  it 
established  a boundary  line  that  made  depredations  of  former  decades 
less  likely.  This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  that  Canyon  de  Chelley  and 
tributaries  were  the  home  of  the  tribe.  In  fact,  it  is  well  established, 
that  many  Navahos  never  saw  captivity  but  were  welcome  refugees  with 
the  Zunis,  Jemez  and  other  Pueblo  tribes,  or  successfully  made  their 
retreat  to  the  Black  and  Navaho  Mountains,  where  they  lived  undis- 
turbed. The  bulk  of  the  tribe,  however,  which  lived  scattered  along  the 
Chus.ca  Range  east  to  the  Pueblo  villages,  and  west  in  the  Chelley  Can- 
yons, had  been  brought  in.  Thus  the  poverty  of  the  Bosque  and  their 
concentration  there  had  taught  a lesson  which  the  tribe  never  forgot. 


NAVAHO  PUPILS  PREPARED  TO  SCRUB  THE  CHAPEL— MISSION 
UNIT  ACTIVITY  AT  FORT  DEFIANCE. 


because  it  effectually  smothered  any  former  ambition  for  depredatory 
habits.  Since  then  the  Navahos  have  behaved  and  given  little  trouble. 

The  reservation  given  them  was  a strip  of  some  60x100  miles.  This 
may  be  considered  ample  area  when  one  takes  into  consideration  their 
numbers  and  property  as  reported  in  1867.  “In  this  year,”  says  Dunn, 
“there  were  reported  7,300  Indians  as  on  the  (Bosque)  reservation,  and 
their  property  had  been  reduced  to  550  horses,  20  mules,  940  sheep,  and 
1,025  goats.”  It  is  not  likely  that  their  property  wras  much  increased 
in  1868,  when  they  returned.  The  treaty,  however,  provided  for  an 
appropriation  of  $150,000,  “a  part  of  which  was  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  15,000  sheep  and  goats  and  500  cattle.”  This,  by  the 
way,  formed  the  nucleus  of  their  present  large  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
True,  none  of  us  will  qualify  a per  capita  allowance  of  two  sheep  as 
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extraordinarily  liberal.  It  was  more  economical,  however,  to  allow  them 
two  sheep  per  head  and  return  them  to  a small  reservation,  than  to  pay 
$1,500,000  per  annum  for  their  maintenance  at  Bosque  Redondo.  Only 
as  virile  a tribe  as  the  Navaho  could  have  prospered  on  that  allowance 
and  on  that  reservation. 

The  San  Juan  River  was  practically  the  only  living  stream  of  some 
proportion.  Since  the  treaty  this  has  been  nearly  always  considered  the. 
northern  boundary  line  for  that  territory  of  the  reservation  lying  in 
New  Mexico.  Along  its  banks,  or  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the  Navahos 
might  cultivate  intermittent  plots  of  considerable  acreage.  It  would 
require  quite  an  expense,  however,  to  put  possibly  larger  areas  of  the 
adjoining  mesas  under  irrigation. 

Leaving  this  master  stream  for  the  south  you  traverse  a rolling  mesa 
country  and  the  Chaco  Wash  and  Valley.  The  Chaco  holds  no  water  in 
the  dry  season.  The  valley,  therefore,  is  useless  for  farming  and 
grazing.  For  water  it  is  necessary  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  mountains. 
In  the  Redrock  Valley  short  streams  of  intermittent  flow  furnish 
irrigation  for  many  acres  in  spring,  and,  even  in  the  dry  season,  sufficient 
wfater  for  camp  use  and  for  small  bands  of  sheep.  Water  is  to  be  had, 
of  course,  close  to  the  mountains,  both  the  Carriso  and  Chuska  ranges. 
Thus  at  t’is  nasbas  (north  base  of  Carriso)  ; at  Pena  Blanca  ( tse  ac’i 
nagai ) ; at  Toadlena  (to  xalini)  ; Tuntsa  Wash  (t’is  ndesgiz)  ; at 
Sheep  and  Manuelito  Springs.  Trickling  rills  and  at  times  lakes  of 
considerable  dimensions  may  be  found  on  the  slopes  and  summits  of  the 
mountains.  Vegetation  will  thrive  in  the  vicinity  of  these  waters,  but 
the  larger  portion  of  the  eastern  drainage  of  these  mountains  is*  desert 
pure  and  simple.  This  large  expanse  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains is  known  as  the  Chuska  Valley. 

The  Chuska  mountains  traverse  the  entire  reservation  in  a slightly 
northwesterly  direction.  Though  one  continuous  range  different  names 
have  been  given  to  local  spurs  and  branches.  Thus  the  Chuska  from  its 
spur  at  Tohatchi  to  Crystal,  N.  M.  Thence  north  to  Wheatfields  it  is 
known  as  Tuntsa  (Big  Water).  The  region  at  Tsehili  Creek  is  the 
Tsehili  Mountains,  which  drain  into  Tsehili  (Spruce)  Creek.  From 
there  the  drainage  is  north  and  west  so  that  the  remaining  spur  is  known 
as  the  Luckachukai  Mountains.  The  Lukachukai  are  separated  from  the 
Carriso  Mountains  by  Canyons,  which,  as  a whole,  are  designated  by 
tseyi  ho’  co,  bad  or  useless  canyon.  These  mountains  afford  fine  pastur- 
age in  spots,  especially  in  midsummer  when  the  valleys  below  are  barren 
and  dry.  For  winter  habitat  and  range  they  are  worthless  owing  to 
deep  snows. 

Like  the  eastern,  the  western  slope,  too,  is  fed  by  several  perennial 
streams,  chief  of  which  are  Black  Creek,  Whisky,  Wheatfield  and 
Tsehili  Creeks,  Totso  and  Lukachukai  Creeks,  with  Walker  Creek,  (To 
c’inlini)  in  the  Carrisos.  These  waters  are  perennial  at  their  sources 
only  losing  themselves  in  canyons  and  sands  of  the  lowlands.  Trick- 
ling rills,  ephemeral  and  intermittent  streams  dot  almost  the  entire 
slope,  but  never  reach  the  valleys  beyond  and  are  therefore  of  little 
value  for  irrigation  and  stock  watering.  The  Whiskey,  Wheatfields 
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and  Tsehili  Creeks  empty  into  Canyons  de  Chelley  and  del  Muerto. 
respectively,  in  which  canyons  such  arable  lands  as  are  convenient 
for  irrigation  are  cultivated.  These  canyons  therefore  furnished 
a large  supply  of  corn  and  food  to  the  early  Navaho  and  do  so  still. 
The  source  waters  of  these  creeks,  however,  are  lost  in  the  sands  of 
the  canyon  bottoms  before  they  can  reach  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  at 
Chinlee,  and  are  therefore  available  in  the  Chinlee  valley  in  the  spring 
and  rainy  season  only.  The  Totso  and  Lukachukai  Creeks  furnish 
water  in  local  spots  along  their  banks  almost  the  entire  year,  but  run 
dry  in  mid-summer.  Their  surplus  or  waste  waters  and  those  of  Walker 

Creek  eventually  flow  through 
the  Chinlee  Valley  into  the  San 
Juan  River. 

Thus  circumscribed  the  tract 
reserved  by  the  treaty  was  large 
in  area,  but  presented  unusual 
difficulty  for  both  agriculture 
and  grazing  purposes.  There- 
fore the  treaty  encouraged  farm- 
ing and  homesteading,  offering 
ten  dollars  annually  to  all  en- 
gaged in  farming.  Each  head 
of  a family  was  entitled  to  160 
acres  of  land,  and  in  that  case 
he  was  to  receive  $100  in  seeds 
and  implements  the  first  year 
and  $25  for  each  the  second  and 
third  year.  This  provision  of 
the  treaty  was  indeed  carried  out 
to  an  extent.  Shovels,  picks, 
plows,  hayforks,  harness,  and 
wagons  were  issued  to  them  for 
a number  of  years.  As  roads 
were  never  built  and  only  trails  were  in  use,  the  beneficiary  would  simply 
throw  the  harness  into  the  wagon,  lash  a rope  to  the  tongue  from  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle  and  dash  off  with  his  prize  over  hill  and  dale. 
Nowadays,  however,  a wagon  is  much  better  estimated,  although  the 
issuance  of  implements  has  long  since  been  discontinued. 

There  is  nothing  on  record  that  the  treaty  lands  were  ever  parcelled 
out  in  allotments  either  by  Federal  or  tribal  authority.  By  agreement  the 
mountains  were  reserved  for  all.  and  acted,  and  still  act  as  a reserve 
forage  whenever  pasture  in  the  valleys  gives  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
whichever  place  seemed  suitable  for  family  use  and  tillage  was  taken 
up.  Where  families  combined  and  cultivated  lands  under  one  irrigation 
project,  it  is  not  unusual  that  they  are  at  least  relatives  of  one  clan. 
Strangers  and  non-relatives,  therefore,  are  strictly  excluded  from  such 
a district.  The  clan  code  is  rigid,  and  swift  and  merciless  in  execution. 

As  to  the  soil,  it  is  fertile  enough  wherever  it  is  found  in  proximity 
to  water.  Winds,  however,  as  well  as  torrential  rains,  freshets  and 
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floods  frequently  transplant  the  soil,’  so  that  in  many  districts  the  soil  is 
an  alluvial  or  transplanted  deposit.  While  the  larger  tracts  are  inacces- 
sible to  water  and  therefore  worthless  for  agriculture,  floods  frequently 
destroy  farms,  or  trench  them  in  such  fashion  as  to  force  abandonment. 
In  addition,  a short  season  of  some  90  to  110  days  is  not  favorable  to 
agriculture,  let  alone,  that  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  mountains  the 
season  is  even  shorter.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  treaty  reser- 
vation, therefore,  must  be  classified  as  grazing  lands. 

As  for  grazing,  an  eastern  pasture  can  not  be  thought  of  here. 
'‘By  grazing/’  an  army  officer  once  wrote  after  a survey,  “I  mean,  that 
an  animal  by  hard  work  will  make  a living.”  That  is  true  of  practically 
the  whole  range.  Meadows  and  hay  fields  are  invariably  fenced  in  for 
hay  and  stock  grazing,  but  never  for  sheep.  These  are  driven  in  the 
plains  and  foothills  where,  if  the  range  is  choice,  tufts  of  punch  and 
grama  grass,  with  sagebrush  and  an  occasional  flavor  of  juniper  and 
cedar  boughs  furnish  the  daily  provender.  Alkaline  soil  and  saltweed 
present  an  occasional  change  as  well  as  salt,  when  stock  or  lump  salt  is 
too  expensive.  Provisions  of  hay.  grain,  or  even  a regular  feed  is  never 
thought  of.  Sheep,  like  goats,  eat  what  they  can  find  or  appeals  to  them 
in  summer  and  winter.  Should  they  starve  or  get  lean,  it  is  philosophically 
stated  that  there  is  poor  grazing,  too  much  snow  or  drought,  and  the 
owner  with  less  of  the  latter,  is  more  fortunate.  Some,  indeed,  will 
purchase  hay  to  carry  ewes  through  the  lambing  season,  but  usually 
lambs  are  mothered  with  goat’s  milk.  For  that  reason  the  hardier 
goat  is  mixed  with  the  sheep,  with  the  result  that  the  range  is  deterio- 
rated, indeed,  but  the  Navaho  sheep  is  as  good  a traveler  as  a goat.  Its 
meat,  too,  is  juicy  and  delicious  when  the  herds  are  in  good  shape  as 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  A spring  mutton,  however,  is  not  a spring 
chicken  by  any  means. 

What  is  admirable,  then,  is  not  the  treaty  and  its  allowances  (long 
since  discontinued),  but  the  fact  that  the  tribe  accepted  the  situation 
with  such  good  grace.  Granted  that  they  were  returning  to  their  original 
homes — yet  there  are  few  whites,  and  very  few  Indian  tribes  to  adapt 
themselves  so  well  to  their  poor  physical  surroundings  as  the  Navahos 
have  done  since  the  Treaty.  Utes  and  Pautes,  for  instance,,  starve,  and 
must  be  rationed  by  the  Government.  The  Navahos  accept  such  charity 
if  it  be  proffered,  but  never  depend  upon  it  for  a livelihood.  In  fact, 
they  covet  property  and  homestead.  Therefore  a steady  progress  is 
reported  of  them.  For  instance,  in  1878,  their  agent  reported:  “Within 
the  ten  years  during  which  the  present  treaty  with  the  Navahos  has  been 
in  force,  they  have  grown  from  a band  of  paupers  to  a nation  of  pros- 
perous, industrious,  shrewd,  and  (for  barbarians)  intelligent  people.” 
At  that  time  they  numbered  11,800,  owning  20,000  horses,  1,500  cattle. 
500,000  sheep.  “There  was  an  urgent  call  for  more  room  and.  as  there 
was  desert  land  to  spare  in  all  directions,  it  was  given  to  them.  By 
Executive  Order  of  October  29,  1878,  there  was  added  to  their  reserva- 
tion the  land  between  the  northern  line  of  Arizona  parallel  110°  of  west 
longitude,  parallel  *36°  of  north  latitude,  and  the  western  line  of  the 
reservation.  Still  there  was  a call  for  more  land,  and  on  January  6, 
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1880,  they  were  given  a strip  fifteen  miles  wide  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  reservation,  and  one  six  miles  wide  along  the  southern  line.” 
Again,  “in  1884  the  reservation  was  extended  west  to  111°  30',  and  the 
northern  boundary  was  made  the  Colorado  and  San  Juan  Rivers.  . . 
By  this  addition  the  reservation  enclosed  the  Moqui. Pueblo  Reservation 
on  two  sides,  . . . increasing  the  reservation  by  1,769,600  acres  in 
Arizona  and  Utah,  and  supplemented  by  an  order  taking  away  46,000 
acres  in  New  Mexico.” 

Other  extensions  of  Western  Navaho  and  Leupp  have  since  that 
time  been  added,  so  that  “the  present  reservation  embraces  some 
11,887,793  acres,  of  which,  however,  approximately  719,360  acres  belong 
to  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  and  approximately  55,400  acres 
to  the  state  of  Arizona.” 

The  nature  of  these  extended  lands  is  sufficiently  characterized 
by  “desert  land  to  spare.*’  Singularly  enough,  while  other  reservations 
have  tempted  the  whites  sufficiently  to  have  the  Indians  transferred,  the 
Navaho  reservation  has  been  strictly  left  alone.  It  is  too  poor  for 
the  farmer  and  disgusting  to  the  sheep  and  cattlemen.  Even  the  exten- 
sions would  be  immune  and  not  worthy  of  effort,  were  it  not  for  their 
character  as  state  and  railroad  lands.  The  whites  simply  have  it  on  the 
ignorant  Indian  when  it  comes  to  leasing  and  acquiring  title  to  lands 
that  are  open  for  entry,  such  as  railroad  lands. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  few  Navahos  devote  their  time 
exclusively  to  agriculture.  The  country  offers  hardly  a score  of  favored 
spots  where  agriculture  might  be  pursued  on  anything  like  an  eastern 
scale.  The  plan  is,  therefore,  to  select  plots  which  are  favored  by 
moisture  or  may  be  flooded  by  irrigation  sufficiently  to  retain  moisture 
for  a small  crop  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  corn,  pumpkins,  and  beans.  That  is 
about  the  extent  of  farming  that  can  be  undertaken,  until  such  time  as 
sufficient  water  can  be  impounded  to  take  care  of  larger  tracts. 

Grazing  and  agriculture  are  therefore  combined  wherever  possible. 
As  a rule,  however,  the  farm  is  cultivated  in  a favored  spot,  so  that  the 
farm  is  merely  a temporary  abode.  A winter  residence  and  at  times 
a permanent  abode  is  taken  wherever  there  is  a range  for  sheep,  be  this 
traditional  or  temporary  only.  At  best  the  range  for  a herd  does  not 
exceed  thirty  miles,  a distance  which  is  being  cut  down  annually,  owing 
to  increasing  and  crowding  of  the  larger  herds.  The  clan  code  is  easily 
applied  to  farming  districts,  but  among  sheep  owners  it  is  a different 
thing.  Here  the  routine  of  grazing  a section  may  be  observed  by  relative 
clansmen,  so  long  as  the  range  and  water  allow.  Once  these  grow  scarce 
relationship  ceases,  and  the  small  herder  is  crowded  out.  For,  even  your 
brother  or  nephew  must  admit  that  it  is  fetter  to  sacrifice  the  small  herd 
than  to  take  chances  with  a large  herd  when  water  is  scant.  On  the 
whole  the  method  of  grazing  and  herding  may  seem  primitive.  But  for 
the  quality  of  the  stock  and  range  it  is  beyond  a peradventure  that  the 
Navaho  does  better  with  his  sheep  than  anybody  else  could  do. 

Not  all  the  acreage  of  this  vast  expanse  is  fit  even  for  grazing. 
Much  of  it  is  deprived  of  all  vegetation;  in  others  vegetation  is  so 
scant  or  distant  from  water  as  to  make  it  fit  grazing  only  as  possible 
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winter  range.  Where  an  individual,  therefore,  designates  a given  point 
as  his  home  he  may  have  a house  there  in  which  he  dwells.  More 
frequently,  however,  his  home  is  nothing  more  than  a starting  point  from 
which  he  covers  a certain  district  with  his  herds.  His  home  is  therefore 
just  as  well  a brush  shelter  near  his  corrals,  which  may  be  changed  with 
the  movement  of  the  herds.  In  a manner,  then,  the  grazing  of  the 
country  is  free  for  all.  Excepting,  of  course,  that  hereditary  claims  take 
precedence  in  a dispute  with  a stranger,  that  is  to  say,  the  claimant  that 
can  prove  possessory  use  of  the  range  over  many  years,  usually  enforces 
his  rights.  At  that,  even  farm  lands  are  not  even  held  by  legal  titles, 
but  by  hereditary  claims.  The  provision  of  the  treaty  setting  aside  160 
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acres  for  each  family  was  never  carried  out.  After  the  treaty,  therefore, 
the  families  simply  settled  in  their  hereditary  districts,  wherever  that 
was  possible.  Even  now,  then,  the  son  usually  succeeds  his  father  as 
occupant  of  a whole  or  part  of  a farm.  Similarly,  when  the  daughter 
is  heir  to  the  sheep,  she  enforces  her  claim  to  the  range  that  her  parents 
had  always  been  using.  Marriage,  much  less  divorce,  carries  no  division 
of  property,  because  both  man  and  woman  are  holders  of  property 
individually. 

Beyond  doubt  it  should  prove  a blessing  to  the  Navaho  if  they  were 
colonized  and  settled  in  communities.  The  influence  and  common 
interests  of  a more  social  life  would  do  away  with  much  of  their  pro- 
vincialism and  ignorance,  especially  if  foreign  and  missionary  influences 
were  brought  to  bear.  Such  reconstruction,  as  it  were,  must  necessarily 
be  slow  and  gradual.  With  the  free-for-all  system,  however,  now 
prevalent,  it  is  hard  to  see  that  the  official  reservation  is  anything  like 
adequate.  That  system  accounts  for  a large  number  of  non-reservation 
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Indians,  who  can  not  be  forced  upon  a reservation  that  is  not  fit  and 
governed  to  take  care  of  its  present  population  and  herds.  Nor  do  these 
non-reservation  Indians  ever  make  an  effort  to  return  to  the  official 
reservation  and  its  extensions,  save  for  a friendly  visit.  Indeed,  as  new 
district  residents  they  should  be  decidedly  unwelcome  additions.  Their 
own  tribesmen  would  explain  this  to  them  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Since 
the  reservation  Indians  already  claim  every  available  district,  there  is  no 
room  for  more,  excepting  in  hills  and  wastes  of  sand  where  cocklebur 
scarcely  thrives. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  the  Navaho  is  a restless  roamer  whose 
home  is  rather  “between  points,’’  than  at  any  specified  place.  His  home 
is  at  best  a semi-domicile  that  lasts  as  long  as  the  farming  season  is  on, 
or  the  exigencies  of  his  herds,  such  as  lambing,  shearing,  salting  or 
grazing  require.  His  “house”  is  then  either  a camping  place,  say  a rude 
brush  shelter  or  windbreak,  or  it  is  his  single-room  hogan  made  up  of 
braced  logs  with  plaster  of  mud.  Such  hogans  he  vacates  when  wdnter 
range  is  over,  or  non-chalantly  burns  down  when  death  occurs  therein. 
Where  a more  substantial  house  of  logs  or  stone  is  built  the  utmost  care 
is  taken  that  a patient  shall  not  die  there.  Such  substantial  houses  may 
be  found  at  the  farms,  where  they  are  occupied  in  the  summer,  but 
locked  up  and  used  for  storage  in  winter.  It  is  generally  held  that  the 
farm  requires  no  attention,  except  occasional  inspection  of  storage,  in 
winter. 

Because  of  such  traits  and  the  unsystematic  use  of  range  and  land, 
the  Navaho  country  and  its  people  offer  difficulties  to  educational  and 
missionary  enterprise  that  are  not  met  with  in  better  established  com- 
munities. We  repeat,  it  is  beyond  a peradventure  that  colonies  or 
anything  like  a fixed  settlement  should  do  away  with  much  that  thwarts 
these  enterprises  and  the  progress  of  the  tribe.  Some  have  even  advo- 
cated the  infusion  of  white  example,  eitheV  by  inviting  white  colonists 
of  a few  families  whose  example  in  progress  should  prove  inspiring, 
or  by  opening  the  entire  reservation  to  settlers.  A settlement  of  Catholic 
farmers  in  various  districts  should,  undoubtedly,  prove  a boon  to  mis- 
sionary effort,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  both  as  an  educational  and 
missionary  measure.  There  are  several  objections,  however,  to  an  indis- 
criminate opening  up  of  the  reservation  to  settlers,  chief  of  which  is  that 
the  Navahos  themselves  have  never  been  prepared  for  such  a measure. 
Much  more,  therefore,  could  be  done  in  this  line,  for  instance,  systematic 
parcelling  out  of  farm  lands,  cooperation  in  irrigation  and  extension  of 
fields,  development  of  water  and  markets,  let  alone  that  grazing  lands 
would  profit  much  by  conservation  and  strict  supervision. 

There  is  a clamor,  of  course,  for  better  educated  Indians.  At 
present,  the  bulk  of  the  Navaho  are  illiterate  and  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Just  what  chances  they  will  have  with  their  white  competitors, 
upon  the  opening  of  the  reservation,  can  easily  be  fancied.  It  will  be 
nil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  efforts  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  making  towards  their  education  can  not  last  indefinitely,  as  even 
now  the  sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of  putting  the  tribe  on  its  own 
resources  and  on  equal  footing  with  their  white  neighbors.  Two  systems 
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of  education  have  been  tried,  one,  the  boarding  school  system,  the  other, 
the  day  school  system.  The  latter  has  been  a failure  wherever  tried, 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  shown  in  this  sketch,  the  Navaho  usually 
lives  “between  points”  and  his  children  are,  as  a rule,  “not  at  hofne.” 
Yet  a settled  home  life  is  the  first  requisite  of  a day  school. 

The  boarding  school  system  embraces  a variety  of  schools,  which  are 
elementary  on  the  reservation,  and  industrial  in  non-reservation  schools. 
Expensive  as  this  system  is,  there  is  practically  no  other  alternative, 
until  the  standard  of  living  in  the  tribe  can  be  modeled  along  better 
lines.  The  missionaries  can  hot  conduct  boarding  schools,  as  the  expend- 
iture entailed  is  beyond  their  means.  Neither  can  they  conduct  day 
schools,  as  they  realize  the  futility  of  this  effort,  and  any  day  school 
must  eventually  convert  into  a boarding  school.  Such  schools  are  not 
supported  by  the  fees  of  the  pupils,  but  all  expenses  of  food,  clothing, 
lodging  and  up-keep  are  defrayed  by  the  school.  This  is  a decided  dis- 
advantage, and  today  only  one  Catholic  school  is  possible  through  the 
munificence  of  Rev.  Mother  Katherine  Drexel.  This  is  the  school  at 
St.  Michaels,  Arizona. 

As  a poor  substitute  for  their  own  schools  the  missionaries  enjoy  the 
courtesy  o»f  the  Government  Indian  schools.  This  is  accepted  to  its  full 
extent,  because  in  this  manner  at  least  a tri-weekly  instruction  in  religion 
is  possible  with  some  regularity.  To  enjoy  this  courtesy,  however,  the 
Indian  Department  requires  the  consent  of  the  child’s  parents  in  writing, 
the  signature  usually  taking  the  form  of  a thumbmark.  Thus  the  child 
is  required,  by  the  regulation  of  the  school,  to  attend  the  religious 
instruction  of  its  affiliation.  In  this  manner  classes  have  been  formed 
at  the  various  schools,  and  large  numbers  of  pupils  have  been  affiliated 
with  the  Church. 

In  the  field  the  missionaries  naturally  look  after  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  school  graduates.  The  Sacraments  are  administered;  they 
are  urged  to  attend  services  regularly  or  at  intervals;  their  children 
are  baptized  and  urged  to  be  educated ; instruction  in  religion  is  given 
whenever  that  is  desired.  As  for  more  mundane  affairs,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  missionary  can  not  remain  indifferent  to  matters  of  interest  to 
his  district  or  the  tribe  as  such.  Being  above  the  clans  and  its  pre- 
judices, it  will  be  natural  that  his  advice  is  sought,  that  he  be  asked  to 
adjudicate  disputes  and  render  decisions  which  will  be  abided  by.  He 
can  suggest  matters  for  improvement,  a better  basis  for  cooperation, 
development  and  extension  of  lands,  more  judicious  use  of  water  where 
water  rights  are  common  property — matters,  all  of  which  belong  to  an 
unselfish  and  impartial  leader  and  are  willingly  ceded  to  him. 

The  problems  of  the  Navaho  country,  therefore,  ought  to  be  those  of 
its  missionaries,  for  none  are  more  their  neighbors  than  these  men  that 
are  willing  to  share  the  desert  with  the  Navaho. 
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The  Preservation  Society. 

IURING  the  past  year  the  promoters  of  this  Society  have 
worked  faithfully  and  have  contributed  much  towards  the 
support  of  this  mission.  We  thank  them  and  pray  God 
to  bless  them. 

Several  promoters  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue 
their  good  work.  Many  members  have  not  renewed 
their  subscription.  The  cost  of  living,  however,  has  not  decreased,  and 
we  earnestly  ask  all  who  wish  to  remain  members  of  this  Society,  to 
renew  their  subscription  at  once.  We  also  ask  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  missions  and  have  time  to  devote  to  a good  cause,  to  apply  for  a 
copy  of  “Instructions  to  Promoters.” 

The  demand  for  a German  copy  of  “The  Franciscan  Missions  of 
y the  Southwest”  has  noticeably  fallen  off  and  we  are  forced  to  discontinue 
the  publication  of  the  German  edition.* 

During  the  past  years,  “The  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest” 
has  not  realized  enough  for  the  support  of  St.  Michael’s  Mission  alone. 
To  contribute  anything  towards  the  support  of  the  other  missions  was 
therefore  out  of  the  question.  Plans  have  been  drawn  up  to  enlarge 
its  circulation,  to  make  it  a bigger  and  better  magazine  and  have  it 
support  all  the  missions.  The  issue  of  1923  will,  we  trust,  be  the 
materialization  of  these  plans. 

A large  share  in  this  work  will,  we  hope,  be  borne  by  the  new 
organization  called 

Franciscan  Indian  Mission  Aid. 

In  one  of  the  first  editions  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  of  the 
Southwest,  the  editor  suggested  “that  our  Provincial  Chapter  appoint 
in  every  residence  a ‘Procurator  of  Missions,’  who  would  have  charge 
of  the  missionary  activities  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  that  these 
Fathers  should  devote  their  time  to  arousing  interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  missions,  not  only  in  their  own  churches,  but  also  in  the  churches 
and  parishes  of  the  secular  clergy — by  Mission  Sermons  and  Mission 

* 2Nancf)et  ftreunb  unb  ©onner  unfercr  Sffliffioncn  iuirb  eg  tooljl  bcbauern, 
bafe  fair  bic  £erauggafce  beg  jdfyrlidjen  ©eridjteg  iibcr  bic  graiigiSJanetmiffioncn  beg 
(siibtoefteng  in  beutfdjer  <5prad)e  cinfteHcn  mufefren.  SKir  fallen  ung  gu  biefem 
(Sdjritte  gendtpigt,  loeil  bic  9?ad)frage  nad)  cincm  beutfdjen  ©eridjte  311  gering  unb 
bic  ^rfteKunggrofren  311  grofo  loaren.  ©on  ben  1500  (Ssemplaren,  bic  loir  bruden 
licfeen,  fanben  fount  1000  ?Ibfa^,  fo  baft  bag  Untcrnebmen  fid)  ttid)t  lobnte  unb  ftatt 
bag  STCiffiongtoerf  311  fdrbern,  etnen  tt)atfad)lid)en  ©erlufr  bebeutete.  llnfere  Iiebcn 
Ccfer  beutfcbcr  3unge  mcrben  eg  ung  alfo  nid)t  oerargen,  toenn  loir  ifjnen  ben 
©eridjt  iibcr  bic  granaigfanetmifiioncn  oon  jefct  ab  in  cnglifdjcr  Spradje  aufd)iden, 
Autnal  bic  meiften  im  Gitglifdjen  fo  gut  betoanbert  finb  tnie  mandjer  cingcborcnc 
vlmerifaner.  lkbrigcng  loerben  in  unferen  beutfdjen  gcitfdfiriftcn,  „£cr  Scnbbotc" 
unb  „£er  Jvranfligfugbote",  bon  geit  311  3cit  intcrcffautc  ?lrtifcl  iibcr  unfere  3J?ip 
fionen  crfdicincn. 
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Sundays  and  Mission  Feasts,  by  lectures  with  lantern  slides,  and  in  other 
ways  too  numerous  to  mention.*’  {Franciscan  Missions  of  the  South - 
zeest,  1914,  p.  40). 

This  suggestion  has  been  followed  at  last  and  the  Missionary’s  wish 
is  now  a reality.  An  organization  has  recently  been  formed  under  the 
name  ‘‘Franciscan  Indian  Mission  Aid,”  or  FIMA,  for  short.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  advertise  and  support  the  Missions  of  the  Province,  principally. 


Mission-booth  erected  at  Dayton  C.  S.  M.  C.  Convention  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of 
Cincinnati  Province,  showing  work  in  Indian  Missions  of  the  Southwest. 


but  not  exclusively,  those  of  the  Southwest.  The  name.  Indian,  has 
been  inserted  in  the  title,  partly,  for  the  sake  of  euphony  in  order  to  form 
the  word  FIMA,  partly,  because  our  Indian  Missions  were  the  first  to  be 
undertaken  by  our  Province.  The  general  management  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Rev.  Claude  Mindorff,  as  Secretary,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Francis  Monastery,  1(515  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Furthermore,  a local  Procurator  has  been  appointed  for  each  of  our 
parishes,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Secretary  and  in  order  to 
bring  about  greater  harmony  and  efficiency  in  the  mission  support.  Pro- 
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moters  of  the  Preservation  Society  may  thus  do  much  of  their  cor- 
respondence, etc.,  through  the  Rev.  Procurator  of  their  parish,  and 
save  themselves  both  labor  and  worry.  This  organization  has  been  in 
operation  since  January  of  this  year.  It  was  advertised  extensively  in 
all  our  publications,  some  30,000  leaflets  and  1 5,000  mite-boxes  have  been 
distributed,  a number  of  schools  and  academies  have  already  been  enlisted 
in  its  service,  and  returns  are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  time  it  may  take  over  the  direction  of  the  Preservation  Society,  and 
the  publication  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Sonthzvest. 

The  Navaho  Indian  Missions 

suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  deaith  of  Rev.  Anselm  Weber,  O.F.M. 
Late  in  January  of  last  year  he  went  to  the  hospital  of  the  Mayo 
Brothers  at  Rochester.  Minn.,  for  medical  treatment.  He  seemed  to  be 
recovering  from  his  recent  operation,  had  been  up  and  about,  when  on 
February  28th  he  had  a sudden  relapse ; his  condition  became  critical  and 
he  received  the  last  Sacraments.  He  sent  a telegram  the  following  day 
stating  that  he  thought  the  danger  had  passed.  Great  therefore  was  our 
consternation  when  on  March  8th,  a second  telegram  announced  his 
death.  The  funeral  took  place  on  March  11th,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  On 
that  day  a Requiem  High  Mass  was  sung  at  St.  Michael's  school  chapel 
at  6:30,  by  Rev.  Marcellus  Troester,  O.F.M. , who  also  delivered  an  elo- 
quent sermon.  Fathers  Emmanuel,  Benedict  and  Ludger  formed  the 
choir. 

The  Navahos  had  lost  their  most  disinterested  friend,  their  true 
Father,  and  they  expressed  their  grief  at  his  death.  Who  would  help 
them  now?  Who  would  take  such  an  interest  in  their  welfare  as  had 
Ae’nishodi  Tsishchilli — the  curley-headed  priest,  as  he  was  called  by  the 
Navahos.  Though  no  longer  among  them  he  looks  down  from  heaven 
upon  his  Navahos  and  prays  God  to  bless  them.  May  he  obtain  for  us 
the  grace  to  continue  the  good  work  at  which  he  labored  so  zealously, 
for  which  he  gave  his  life. 

On  April  7th,  the  month's  mind  of  the  death  of  Fr.  Anselm,  was 
commemorated  at  the  school  chapel.  A solemn  Requiem  was  chanted  by 
the  Friars’  Choir.  Rev.  Fridolin  Schuster,  O.F.M.,  was  celebrant; 
Rev.  Florentine  Meyers,  O.  F.  M.,  and  Rev.  Felician  Sandfort,  O.  F.  M„ 
were  deacon  and  sub-deacon  respectively. 

Early  in  September  the  children  began  to  return  to  school.  The 

St.  Michael’s  Indian  School 

enrolled  250  pupils.  As  with  children  the  world  over,  many  prefer  to 
remain  at  home,  or  if  sent  to  school,  run  away.  This  year  we  have  one 
unusual  pupil,  a boy  who  ran  away  from  home  to  attend  school.  When 
on  the  next  day  his  irate  father  came  to  take  him  home,  he  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  remain.  He  wanted  to  go  to  school  in  order  to  learn  how 
to  read  and  write.  May  he  achieve  his  ambition ! 

On  May  23,  D21,  twenty-four  children  were  baptized  by  Fathers 
Robert  Kalt  and  Emanuel  Trockur.  Then  followed  a solemn  High 
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Mass  sung  by  Rev.  Felician  Sandfort,  O.F.M.,  of  Farmington,  N.  M. 
Fathers  Rembert  Kowalski,  Robert  and  Emanuel  assisted  as  deacon, 
sub-deacon  and  master  of  ceremonies,  respectively.  After  the  sermon 
preached  by  Fr.  Felician.  thirty-seven  children  received  their  first  Holy 
Communion.  After  Mass  they  were  received  into  the  confraternity  of 
the  Scapular. 

The  Fort  Defiance  Mission 

shows  a marked  and  steady  progress  from  year  to  year;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  school  term  by  far  the  greater  number  of  new  pupils 
were  entrusted  by  their  parents  to  us,  the  AE’XISHODI  BIAE 
DANAEZIGI,  the  Long  Robes,  for  their  religious  iAstruction.  so  that 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  Government  school  now  attend 
Catholic  instruc- 
tions and  services. 

The  smaller  chil- 
dren come  to  in- 
struction at  6 p. 
m.,  the  larger  ones 
at  7 p.  m.,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thurs- 
day of  each  week. 

During  the  year 
there  were  62  bap- 
tisms ; on  June 
31th,  eleven  boys 
and  on  June  12th, 
twelve  boys  and 
sixteen  girls  re- 
ceived this  holy 
Sacrament  of  regeneration.  The  remaining  twenty-three  baptisms 
were,  for  the  most  part,  conferred  at  the  hospitals. 

The  death  of  Fr.  Anselm,  Tsishchilli,  as  the  Xavahos  loved  to  call 
him,  was  a severe  blow  to  his  host  of  friends  at  Fort  Defiance.  On  the 
same  day  and  at  the  very  hour  when  his  mortal  remains  were  being 
taken  from  St.  Francis  Church  to  their  last  resting  place  in  Cincinnati, 
the  church  bell  tolled  at  Fort  Defiance,  announcing  that  special  services 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul  were  soon  to  begin.  At  10  o’clock,  on 
April  11th,  Fr.  Ludger  sang  a solemn  Requiem  High  Mass,  assisted 
by  Friars  Marcellus  and  Benedict,  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon.  All  the 
Catholic  pupils  of  the  school,  and  almost  the  entire  force  of  employees 
attended.  After  the  Libera,  Fr.  Marcellus  spoke  a few  words  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  untiring  zeal  and  fatherly  love  and  interest  which 
this  great  apostle,  the  “Junipero  Serra  of  Arizona,”  showed  towards 
the  Xavahos,  irrespective  of  creed  and  means.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning Fort  Defiance  witnessed  his  zeal  in  missionary  endeavors,  and 
today  is  bearing  fruit  that  will  redound  to  his  everlasting  glory. 

Our  Mission  at  Tohatchi,  N.  M., 

during  the  year  1921  is  able  to  record  a steady  and  unmistakable  de- 
velopment, not  so  much  in  numbers  of  newly  acquired  members  as  in  a 


Baptism  and  First  Communion  Class  of 
Fort  Defiance,  Arizona. 
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thorough  grounding  of  the  present  adherents  in  the  truths  of  their 
religion.  Owing  to  the  able  management  of  the  school  authorities,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  present  principal,  Mr.  C.  H.  Hawkins,  the  pupils 
were  all  mustered  in  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  school  term,  thus 
obviating  that  unpleasant  feature  of  drawing  out  the  enrolment  through 
several  months  which  is  the  bane  of  all  teachers  and  instructors.  Under 
these  favorable  conditions  it  was  possible  to  plan  the  instructions  to 
better  advantage,  and  as  the  children  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
faith  they  learn  to  appreciate  it  more  and  give  evident  proof  of  its 
influence  upon  their  daily  lives.  The  Baptism  class  of  1921  consisted 
of  seventeen  boys  and  ten  girls,  who  were  received  into  the  Church 


ALTAR-BOYS  A X D FIRST  COMMUXICANTS,  TOHATCHI,  N.  MEX. 

fathers  Robert,  Anselm,  Marcellus.  Rembert. 


on  June  5th.  The  Rev.  Benedict  Moellers,  of  Gallup,  N.  M.,  rendered 
valuable  assistance  on  this  occasion. 

An  occurrence  of  note  during  the  past  year,  and  the  first  of  its 
kind  at  this  mission,  was  a solemn  Requiem  Mass,  which  was  offered 
for  the  Rev.  Anselm  Weber,  the  apostle  of  the  Navahos,  whose  death  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  magazine.  Fr.  Anselm  had  gained  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  many  Indians  of  the  Tohatchi  district  during 
the  first  years  of  his  missionary  career  and  it  was  upon  their  urgent  and 
insistent  pleading  that  he  caused  this  mission  to  be  established.  Con- 
sequently a large  number  of  them  attended  the  service  on  this  occasion 
as  well  as  all  the  Catholic  children  and  other  friends  of  the  deceased. 
A short  talk,  made  by  one  of  the  Fathers,  recounted  the  life  of  their 
deceased  benefactor,  replete  with  unselfish  deeds  for  the  welfare  of  his 
Indian  friends.  The  Indians  themselves,  after  the  ceremonies  were 
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over,  had  many  things  to  relate  about  the  kindheartedness  of  Fr.  Anselm 
and  deplored  his  loss  with  childlike  sincerity. 

Upon  the  transfer  of  the  writer  to  St.  Michaels,  Arizona,  his  place 
at  Tohatchi  was  taken  by  Rev.  Adrian  Kohl,  O.F.M.,  who  at  once  began 
to  endear  himself  to  his  new  charges  and  to  enter  into  the  work  of  the 
mission  with  a zeal  that  promises  great  things  for  the  future. 

The  New  Pastor 

at  Tohatchi  sends  me  the  following  notes  for  this  review  regarding  his 
mission:  Although  Fr.  Marcellus,  who  had  been  attending  this  mission 
for  the  past  six  years,  bid  adieu  to  Tohatchi,  having  been  appointed  to 
St.  Michaels,  Arizona,  his  departure  has  in  no  way  extinguished  the  fire 
of  love  for  things  spiritual  which  had  been  enkindled  in  the  hearts  of 
God's  little  ones.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  universality  of  the 
Church  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts  and  so  firmly  were  they 
convinced  of  this  truth,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  the  new 
man  as  one  of  the  same  eternal  priesthood,  a friend  and  benefactor  of  the 
people. 

The  Government  school  at  Tohatchi  was  practically  filled  to  its 
capacity  during  the  school  term  of  1920-1921.  At  present  the  school 
numbers  257  pupils,  147  boys  and  110  girls.  Of  this  number  there 
are  83  boys  and  51  girls  attending  the  Catholic  instructions.  All  of 
these,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  tots  who  have  been  enrolled  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  have  received  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  and 
likewise  have  been  strengthened  in  their  faith  by  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation.  * 

Since  it  was  uncertain  who  the  new  man  would  be  that  was  to 
take  charge  of  this  mission  and  since  it  was  very  probable  that  he 
would  be  a stranger  to  the  language,  it  had  been  deemed  prudent  to 
postpone  First  Communion  this  year  in  order  not  to  make  it  too  diffi- 
cult and  inconvenient  for  him,  lest  he  find  himself  obliged  to  continu- 
ally make  use  of  an  interpreter  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
as  the  children  of  necessity  must  use  their  native  language  for  the 
first  year  or  two.  Hence  the  class  for  the  year  1922  will  be  considerably 
larger  than  usual. 

Although  the  chapel  is  now  fairly  complete  and  we  have  a fitting 
place  for  the  divine  services  still  there  remains  much  to  be  done  to 
make  things  more  convenient  both  for  the  priest  as  well  as  for  the 
Indians.  Up  to  this  day  the  interpreter,  the  priest’s  right  hand  if  he 
does  not  know  the  language,  has  been  obliged  to  make  his  abode  in 
a small  tent  which  is  anything  but  comfortable  in  winter  and  terribh 
hot  in  summer.  Therefore,  it  has  been  planned  to  put  up  a house 
which  will  be  comfortable  for  him  and  at  the  same  time  large  enough 
to  accommodate  visiting  Indians  who  come  from  a long  ways  off  and 
cannot  return  to  their  hogans  till  morning.  Of  these  there  are  always 
some  about  the  mission  who  come  here  to  trade  at  the  store  or  to 
visit  their  children  at  the  school.  Others  again  come  for  marriage  or 
to  receive  advice  or  other  assistance  from  the  missionary.  But  never 
was  there  so  great  a crowd  present  as  this  year  on  Christinas  eve. 
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With  their  numbers  running  up  into  the  hundreds,  there  is  no  thought 
of  accommodating  them  in  a hogan  which  will  conveniently  hold  only 
30  or  40.  They  do  not  require  much  space.  In  a room  which  we 
would  consider  convenient  for  one  or  two  persons  we  could  accommo- 
date some  15  or  20  Indians.  They  have  their  fireplace  in  the  center 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  a heating  as  well  as  cooking  stove,  while 
they  squat  themselves  side  by  side  around  the  wall  of  the  hogan. 

In  the  past  year  some  of  our  kind  friends  and  benefactors  have 
liberally  responded  to  the  call  of  charity  and  have  made  it  possible 
to  meet  the  expenses  which  otherwise  would  have  put  the  mission  in 
heavy  debt.  Especially  do  we  owe  thanks  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Nurre,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  beautiful  statue  of  St.  Joseph  which  she  has 
donated  to  the  chapel,  and  also  to  others  who  have  worked  so  zeal- 
ously for  the  support  of  this  mission.  May  the  good  Lord  reward 
them  a hundredfold  for  their  generous  deeds. 

After  much  delay  we  have  at  last  been  able  to  start  our  chapel 
building  at 

Lukachukai,  Arizona, 

The  base  of  the  foundation  was  laid  some  time  in  June  just  preceding 
the  heavy  summer  rains.  Of  course,  you  can  not  tell  anything  about 
the  “style  of  architecture”  with  merely  the  foundation  of  the  building 
as  a guide.  Architects  are  an  expensive  institution.  Therefore,  we 
had  to  dispense  with  them  as  well  as  with  blue  prints  and  other  trac- 
ings of  the  craft.  Our  drawings  are  a rough  pencil  sketch  or  line 
drawing  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive  while  doing 
away  with  much  technical  detail. 

The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  rendered  us  valuable 
service  by  obtaining  permission  for  the  purchase  of  Government  lum- 
ber at  $15.00  per  M.,  instead  of  the  usual  rate  of  $20.00  and  $23.50 
per  M.  This  is  not  sized,  but  common  lumber,  20M  feet  of  which 
is  needed  for  joists,  rafters,  and  sheathing.  Where  transportation  is 
as  high  as  here,  requiring  another  $15.00  per  M.,  we  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Bureau  for  its  timely  service. 

It  is,  as  you  well  know,  not  an  easy  matter  to  build.  Revenues, 
like  pew-rents  or  subscriptions  to  a building  fund  by  parishioners,  and 
the  like,  there  are  none.  The  Indians  are  too  poor  for  that.  Besides 
they  are  heathens  who  do  not  erect  places  of  worship,  as  we  do,  and. 
therefore,  hardly  realise  that  we  are  erecting  a house  which  will  be 
“God’s  house.”  To  contribute  towards  this  end  is  not  expected  of  the 
heathen.  Thus  we  are  obliged  to  seek  contributions  from  charity,  and 
the  Indian  Missionary  is  left  to  his  own  ingenuity  in  raising  funds 
which  building  requires. 

To  economize,  we  have  thus  far  accomplished  the  mason  work  up 
to  the  floor  with  little  expense,  i.  e.,  that  of  a help  in  mixing  mortar. 
Brother  Gervase  now  handles  stone  as  well  as  an  expert,  while  yours 
truly,  (Fr.  Berard),  attends  to  the  quarry,  or  hauling  of  sand  and 
stone. 

While  there  was  rumor  last  spring  of  definitely  establishing  the 
boarding  school  here,  the  appropriation  was  again  held  up.  Never- 
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theless  we  decided  to  proceed  with  our  building.  Government  activity 
in  building  would  reflect  on  our  expenses  as  well,  because  they  would 
introduce  their  flat-rate  system  which  takes  no  account  of  local  con- 
ditions. We  should  be  forced  to  meet  their  rates,  especially  of  trans- 
portation. 

A friend  of  mine  writes  me  that  the  school  plant  at  Aneth,  Lftah, 
is  open  for  lease  to  any  mission  society  at  a dollar  a year.  This 
friend,  moreover,  offers  to  meet  the  lease  for  ten  years  if  we  will 
accept.  Aneth  is  an  original  Presbyterian  Mission,  some  50  miles  west 
of  Shiprock  school.  The  late  Mr.  Shelton  had  urged  its  purchase  by 
the  Government,  intending  it  as  a tributary  or  farming  station  for 
Shiprock  colonies.  Now  that  Toadlena  school  has  been  favored  and 
extended,  Aneth  was  neglected  to  the  same  extent,  and  is  sort  of  a 
white  elephant  of  the  Shiprock  Agency.  While  the  location  is  desira- 
ble enough  for  a mission  center  and  the  buildings  are  suitable  for 
school  purposes,  we  can  not  accept,  as  we  have  no  means  to  conduct 
a school.  The  lease  itself  is  cheap  enough  and  is  a matter  of  eco- 
nomy. It  is  cheaper  in  the  end  to  lease  the  buildings  and  their  care 
than  to  pay  the  farmer  now  stationed  there  an  annual  salary. 

Since  Navaho  day  schools  are  a failure,  is  it  likely  that  the  Luka- 
chukai  plant,  too,  will  be  leased?  In  that  event  it  would  be  a blessing 
if  some  sisterhood  could  be  induced  to  sacrifice  their  members  and 
money  to  conduct  even  a small  boarding  school.  Undoubtedly  the 
province  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  has  had  God's  blessing  in  many  ways 
for  the  sacrifice  of  men  and  money  made  in  the  Missions  of  the  South- 
west. Why  should  a sisterhood,  then,  not  devote  itself  and  revenues 
to  these  aborigines?  Surely  there  is  room  for  more  sisterhoods  than 
the  single  one  represented  in  the  Navaho  country,  that  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

At 

Chin  Lee,  Arizona, 

the  number  of  pupils  at  the  Government  school  has  been  materially 
increased.  During  the  year  1921,  36  new  signatures  for  children  to 
receive  Catholic  instruction,  have  been  received.  Quite  a number  of 
children  will  receive  Holy  Baptism  and  First  Holy  Communion  this 
year.  Catechism  and  Bible  instructions  are  . given  regularly  twice  a 
week  at  the  school.  All  the  baptized  children  receive  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ments every  two  weeks.  If  any  of  the  readers  come  to  Chin  Lee  on 
a Sunday,  they  will  feel  much  pleased  to  hear  the  little  Indian  chil- 
dren singing  in  the  chapel,  to  hear  them  respond  at  the  prayers  after 
Mass,  and  to  see  Navajo  boys,  dressed  in  cassock  and  surplice  serving 
at  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 

From 

Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 

Fr.  Titus  sends  us  a description  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  his 
mission-chapel  (save  the  mark!)  at  Dayton,  N.  Mex.  “The  shack  or 
hut  that  has  been  used  at  Dayton  as  a chapel  is  very  dilapidated,  too 
small,  and  no  longer  a fit  and  safe  place  to  say  Mass  in.  Something 
must  be  done  there  to  get  a new  chapel.  We  are  trying  to  buy  either 
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an  abandoned  protestant  church,  or  a dwelling-house  and  convert  it  into 
a chapel.  If  we  can  do  this,  $300.00  may  be  enough  for  our  immediate 
• needs,  but  if  we  must  build  a new  church,  it  will  cost  much  more. 

“The  great  majority  of  people  there  are  poor  Mexicans  and  we 
cannot  expect  much  from  them,  for  they  have  nothing  themselves.  We 
pray  that  God  may  inspire  some  good  friends  in  the  East  to  lend  us  a 
helping  hand,  or  that  He  may  abundantly  bless  the  efforts  of  ‘Miss 
Fima/  so  that  she  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  this  much-needed  enter- 
prise/’ 

Regarding  his  mission  at 

Laguna, 

Father  Fridolin  writes  to  me  as  follows: 

“In  a former  number  of  our  magazine  there  was  a description  of 
the  building  and  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Paquate  church.  Im- 
mediately after 
those  ceremonies 
we  began  work  on 
the  chapel  at  En- 
cinal.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful little  chapel, 
although  simple,  to 
which  you  can 
testify,  as  you  have 
seen  it  yourself. 
The  Indians  at 
Encinal  are  more 
or  less  isolated  in 
the  mountains,  but 
nevertheless,  aided 

by  the  regular  visits  of  the  missionary,  they  have  always  retained  the 
old  faith.  They  take  a real  pride  in  their  little  chapel  and  it  is  already 
producing  good  results. 

“One  of  my  ambitions  has  been  realized  this  past  year  in  that  I 
succeeded  in  forming  an  Indian  church  choir.  A little  Laguna  girl, 
only  15  years  old,  is  organist  and  she  plays  wonderfully  well,  having 
been  educated  and  trained  by  the  good  Sisters  at  Santa  Fe.  For  the 
present  I am  without  a choir  again  as  the  organist  has  returned  to 
school,  but  during  vacation  we  had  Highmass  on  Sundays,  and  this 
greatly  appealed  to  the  Indians.  With  a choir  and  altar  boys  the 
rubrics  of  the  Church  can  be  more  accurately  observed,  the  ceremonies 
and  services  are  thereby  rendered  more  solemn  and  attractive  to  the 
Indians,  and  this  not  only  increases  the  attendance  but  also  helps  the 
Indians  to  understand  and  appreciate  more  fully  the  beauty  of  their 
religion. 

“My  work  is  continually  growing,  which  is  a healthy  sign.  More 
than  a hundred  children  of  the  Pueblos,  under  my  charge,  are  with 
the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  St.  Catherine’s  in  Santa  Fe, 
and  that  augurs  well  for  the  future,  especially  since  the  Lagunas  do 
not  oblige  their  children  to  join  any  religious  societies  of  the  tribe.” 
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THE  FRANCISCAN  BRANCH  OF  THE 
PRESERVATION  SOCIETY 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  AIM.  The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Faith  among  Indian  Children,  now  commonly  known  as  “The  Preservation 
Society,”  was  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1901.  The  Franciscan  Branch  of  this  Preservation 
Society  was  founded  in  1907  for  the  support  of  the  Franciscan  Missions 
located  in  New  Mexico  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Arizona,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  had  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Ketcham,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishops  who 
constitute  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

ADMISSION.  Persons  desiring  to  be  enrolled  may  obtain  admission  into 
the  Society  at  any  time  of  the  year  either  by  writing  to  the  Preservation 
Society,  Saint  Michaels,  Arizona,  or  through  the  Promoters  of  the  Society. 
Both,  the  living  and  the  deceased,  can  become  members  and  participate  in  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  the  Society.  Every  person  receives  on  his  admission  a 
copy  of  “The  Franciscan  Missions  of  the  Southwest”  and  a certificate  of 
membership,  which  holds  good  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  the  fee  of 
25  cents  is  paid  every  year. 

DECEASED  MEMBERS.  Deceased  parents,  relatives  and  friends  may  be 
enrolled  as  members  and  will  thus  participate  in  the  many  Holy  Masses  and 
prayers  said  for  them  every  year. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP.  Persons  contributing  $12.50  to  the  Society  are  en- 
rolled as  Life  Members,  while  a contribution  of  $100.00  entitles  them  to  the 
enrollment  of  an  entire  family  for  life. 

SPIRITUAL  BENEFITS.  1.  The  members  partake  in  the  1,000  Holy  Masses 
which  are  offered  every  year  for  the  intentions  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

2.  Additional  Masses  for  these  intentions  are  offered  by  the  priests  in 
the  Indian  Missions. 

3..  Daily  prayers  are  said  for  the  members  in  several  religious  communities. 
4.  Novenas  and  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the  members  by  Sisters  of  the 
Missions  and  their  Indian  pupils. 

PROMOTERS.  We  invite  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Franciscan 
Missions  in  the  Southwest  to  become  Promoters  of  the  Franciscan  Branch  of 
the  Preservation  Society.  Upon  application  we  will  provide  them  with  the 
necessary  copies  of  the  magazine  and  certificates  of  membership. 

SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  PROMOTERS.  Aside  from  favors  accorded  to  the 
members  of  the  Preservation  Society,  the  Promoters  participate  ii\  a Holy 
Mass  and  in  a novena  made  once  a month.  Each  Promoter  receives  a special 
Diploma  and  a Promoter’s  Button. 

APPROBATION.  The  Preservation  Society  has  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  by  His  Excellency,  the 
Apostolic  Delegate,  and  by  many  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend 
Bishops  of  the  United  States. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to: 

THE  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY, 

Saint  Michaels,  Arizona. 
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INDULGENCES 

THAT  MAY  BE  GAINED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
PRESERVATION  SOCIETY. 

Members  of  the  Preservation  Society  may  gain  a plenary 
indulgence,  on  the  usual  conditions,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Efr^hany 
of  Our  Lord , 

They  may,  once  a day,  gain  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days 
by  reciting  devoutly  the  following  prayer : 

O Lord  Jesus  Christ , who  hast  died  that  all  men  may  live , and 
hast  sent  Thy  apostles  to  teach  all  nations , we  beseech  Thee  to 
grant  that  the  Indian  £eo£lef  through  the  merits  of  Thy  passion 
and  the  intercession  of  Thy  martyrs , may  obtain  temporal  succor 
and  everlasting  life . Who  livest  and  reignest  world  without 
end , Amen, 


These  indulgences  were  granted  by  His  Holiness  Pius  X,  in 
an  audience  held  December  20,  1904. 

(Signed)  JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 


LETTER  OF  HIS  EMINENCE, 

JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS 

RECOMMENDING  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  FAITH  AMONG  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

CardinaT s Residence , Baltimore , T4d,t  Oct , 8 , 1901, 

Rev,  Dear  Father:  I beg  leave  to  commend  to  your  charity  and 
to  the  pious  generosity  of  your  people,  “The  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Faith  Among  Indian  Children." 

The  very  name  of  this  Society  declares  the  excellence  of  its 
object,  and  its  need  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
Schools  have  been  deprived  of  their  appropriations. 

Realizing  that  unless  every,  support  be  extended  to  the  Indian 
Schools,  the  result  will  be  the  loss  of  many  children  to  the  Faith, 
in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Indian  Missions,  I 
recommend  most  earnestly  to  both  the  Reverend  Clergy  and  the 
Laity  this  Society  for  their  preservation. 

Faithfully  yours  in  Xto., 

J.  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Established  1904 

Has  a Record  of  Eighteen  Years  of 
Conservative  and  Successful  Banking 


5%  Interest 

Paid  on  Time  and  Savings  Deposits 


DIRECTORS: 

T.  F.  SMALLING  C.  C.  MANNING 

SAM  BUSHMAN  JENNIE  MORELLO 

T.  E.  PURDY  F.  L.  EVANS 

F.  J.  ALLISON 


Capital  and  Surplus  . 
Total  Resources  . . 


$ 125,000.00 
. $1,200,000.00 


Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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W.  M.  BICKEL  CO. 

U.  S.  LICENSED  INDIAN  TRADERS 

NAVAJO  BLANKETS  A SPECIALTY 

OUR  Blankets  are  all  inspected  and  tagged  by  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  of 
Navajo  Reservation.  Solid  Silver  Native  Ornaments,  such  as  Brace- 
lets, Rings,  Belts,  Necklaces,  always  on  hand;  all  made  by  the  Indians. 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 

BANNER  DRUG  STORE 

(Established  in  1883) 

GALLUP,  - - NEW  MEXICO 

We  carry  a Full  Line  of 

Drugs,  Kodaks,  Victrolas  and  Records,  Cut  Glass, 
China,  School  Books,  Periodicals  and  Sationery 

Prescriptions  a Specialty  Prompt  Attention  to  Mail  Orders 

“The  Biggest  and  Best  in  the  Whole  Southwest ” 

OWNED  BY  THE  MORRIS  DRUG  CO. 


SAINT  VINCENT  ACADEMY 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Conducted  by  the  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY 
of  Mount  Saint  Joseph,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio 

Upon  credentials  furnished  by  the  Academy,  pupils  without  further  exam- 
ination are  entitled  to  Teachers*  First  Grade  Certificates  by  the  State  Board. 

TERMS  UPON  APPLICATION 


LORETTO  ACADEMY 

A Thoroughly  Equipped  Institution  Conducted  by  the 

SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
Exceptional  Advantages  in  the  Departments  of  Music  and  Art 

For  Terms  apply  to  The  Sister  Directress,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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11  . ° 

ii  * * ' 

ii  ii 

i The  Academy  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception * 

i ' " 

OLDENBURG,  INDIANA 

i 11 

i " 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  GIRLS 

1 1 <' 

1 1 « 1 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis, 

of  the 

Third  Order  Regular  of  St.  Francis 

ii  «> 

ii  11 

Location — Near  Batesville  Station,  midway  between  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis. 
Courses — Standard  High  School 

Commercial  and  Stenographic. 

College  Preparation — Excellent. 

Conservatory  of  Music — Based  upon  best  European  and  modern  models. 

Art  Department — Equipped  and  conducted  according  to  best  approved  methods. 

1 1 

’ Affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 

and  accredited  by  the  State  Normal. 

Address,  THE  SISTER  DIRECTRESS. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

4 

Church  Ornaments , Statuary,  Regalia, 

Vestments,  Banners,  Religious  Articles, 

Prayer  Books,  Etc. 

Publishers  of  the  Model  Editions  for  the  World  of 

Missals,  Breviaries,  and  all  other  Liturgical  Works 

Special  Department  for  Mission  Supplies 

Frederick  Pustet  Company 

(Incorporated) 

436  Main  Street,  52  Barclay  Street, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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Bolte’s  Coffee  Stores 

Elder  and  Vine  and  19  W.  Elder  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Established  Distributors  of 

Quality  Coffee,  Tea,  Spices  and 

ROASTED  BARLEY  MALT 

(The  Wonderful  Coffee  Health  Substitute) 

Send  a Trial  Parcel  Post  Order  and  Save  Money 


Phone  Canal  4956 

EDWARD  F.  KAELIN 

llfeld  Indian  Trading  Co. 

Jeweler 

CHAS.  H.  KELSEY,  Mgr. 
BUYERS  OF 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses 
Carefully  Fitted 

WOOL,  HIDES,  PELTS 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry 

SHEEP  and 

1823  VINE  STREET 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

ZUNI,  NEW  MEXICO 

JOHN  BRENNAN  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 


Your  Inquiries  and  Orders  are  Solicited 

Cor.  22nd  and  Laflin  Streets  CHICAGO 


Patronize  our  Advertisers,  They  Have  Patronized  Us. 
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O’Fallon’s 


PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  GOODS 

Are  the  best  for  private  residences  and  public  buildings.  They  are  the  newest 
in  design,  are  the  most  durable,  and  most  dependable,  and  give  permanent  satis- 
faction. 

We  also  have  extensive  high-grade  lines  of:  Engineers*  Supplies,  Water 
Works  Supplies,  Irrigation  Supplies,  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Water  Supply  Systems  and  Sewage  Disposal  Systems  for 
Country  Homes,  Pipe  Fittings,  Valves,  Hose,  Packing,  Farm  and  Stockmen's 
Supplies,  Electric  and  Power  Washing  Machines. 

PRICES  AND  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 

THE  M.J.  O’FALLON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

FIFTEENTH  AND  WYNKOOP  STS.,  DENVER,  COLO. 
BRANCH  HOUSES:  EL  PASO,  TEXAS— ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


NOTICE! 

Franciscan  |nfrtan  Mission  A& 

AN  ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  AND  SUPPORT 


HOME  MISSIONS 

Among  the  31,000  Indians  and  the  19,000  Mexicans  and  Spanish- 
Americans  of  the  Southwest 

Attended  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the  Cincinnati  Province 


Your  co-operation  and  assistance  in  this  noble  work  kindly  solicited. 
Bequests  and  donations  in  favor  of  any  of  these  Missions  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  and  promptly  taken  care  of.  Mission  Mite-boxes  distributed 
free.  Address  all  mail  to 

REV.  CLAUDE  MINDORFF,  O.  F.  M., 

( Secretary  of  F.  /.  Af.  A .) 

1615  Vine  Street,  - - Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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Established  1881 


Incorporated  1910 


. . THE  . . 


E.  Hackner  Company 


DESIGNERS,  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Church  Furniture  and  Statuary  of 
Every  Description 

Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 

Altars , Pulpits , Sanctuary  Rails , 
Confessionals , 

Baptismals,  Pews , Stalls , £7c., 
in  Marble  and  Wood 


LA  CROSSE, 


WISCONSIN 


You  will  find  Everything  in 
the  Dry  Goods  Line  at 
Popular  Prices  at 

KAHN'S  STORES 

GALLUP  and  ALBUQUERQUE 

New  Mexico 


NAVAJO  BLANKETS  A SPECIALTY 


Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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ILfeKRX  KSIKER 


F.  W.  WURM 

Manufacturing  Jeweler  and  Jobber  of 

Watches , Gold  and  Silver  Jewelry 

Diamonds 

Edison  Diamond  Disc  Phonographs 
GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 


1612-1641  VINE  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  O 

Office  Phone:  Canal  1551. 

Kcnidonoe  Phone:  Avon  3861 


Geo.  M.  Berger 


Established  1854 


Iohn  Eckerlk 


JOHN  BERGER  SON 

Packers  of  Leaf  Tobacco 
Importers  of  Havana  and  Sumatra 
MAIN  OFFICE:  315  MAIN  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Warehouses:  German  town,  O.;  Lancaster,  I’a.;  South  Windsor,  Conn.;  Havana,  Cuba 


Established  1884 


Incorporated  1903 


C.  Ganahl  Lumber  Co 

General  Office,  830  East  First  Street 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


WILLIAM  KLEY 

Practical  Gem  Cutter 

Dealer  in 

Precious  and  Native  Stones 
Turquoise  a Specialty 

1608  TREMONT  ST. 


DENVER, 


COLORADO 


Emil  Frei  Art  Glass 
Company 

3934  SOUTH  GRAND  AVENUE 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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Have  a Look 


Sample  Book  Mailed  Free 


Have  a Look 


Headquarters  in  7 Cities 


1,000,000  ROLLS  "•» 

WALL  PAPER 


Bed  and  Living  Room 

33/^  PER 

/4C  ROLL 


NO  REMNANT  LOTS 


MOIRE  CEILINGS 

CJ  PER 
OC  ROLL 

NO  REMNANT  LOTS 


PARLOR 

CJ  PER 
OC  ROLL 

NO  REMNANT  LOTS 


OAT  MEALS 

Qp  ^ 

5JL  ROLL 


NO  REMNANT  LOTS 


FREE  — SAMPLE  BOOK  MAILED  — FREE 
87  Designs  and  Colorings 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT 

Write  or  Telephone  Mail  Order  Dept . 1826-30  Race  St.,  Phone  Canal  777 

MARTIN  ROSENBERGER 

“THE  WALL  PAPER  KING” 


COVINGTON,  KY. 


CINCINNATI  HEADQUARTERS 


HEADQUARTERS  1724-26-28  Vine  Street 


606-608  MADISON  AV. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


HAMILTON,  OHIO 

HEADQUARTERS 

316-318  S.  THIRD  ST. 


OTHER  HEADQUARTERS  : 

DAYTON,  0.,  440-442  E.  5th  St  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  210-212  N.  Delaware 
LOUISVILLE.  KY..  660  South  Fourth  Ave.  RICHMOND,  IND.,  401-3  Main  St. 


Patronize  our  Advertisers. 
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Gallup  Mercantile 
Company 

■ - INCORPORATED  

WHOLESALERS 

General  Merchandise 
Indian  Traders’  Supplies 

NAVAJO  BLANKETS 

GALLUP,  NEW  MEXICO 
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C.  N.  COTTON,  Pre*. 


E.  K.  ERRETT,  Treaa. 


M.  J.  GLIED,  Sec’y 


C.  N.  COHON  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers 
in 

Indian  Traders*  Supplies 

and 

Navajo  Blankets 

WOOL,  HIDES,  GOAT  SKINS,  SHEEP  PELTS 
Gallup,  New  Mexico 
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